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the Pres Font tin earn 
it beyond the reach of common endeavours; 
The firft part teaching us tbe knowledg of 
our ſelves, and ourbumane condition, with 
the inward and outward parts of man, bis 
| tboughts, words actions, and all his motions, 
as a preparative unto Miſdome; I he ſecond. 
part inftrufting a civil life, and forming a 
vun for the world; ſhewing tbe privileges 
| and proper qualities of awiſe man, aud bow 
ever man onghbt to li ve, and bow todye; T be 

"third part teaching the way bow to attain ta 
TR _— univerſally i - 


Rh IT TotheReader. 
all things, and that by a diſcourſe of the four 
moral virtues;and finding the matter penned 
with ſo great gravity and wiſdom (as agreat | 
and learned Dottor ſaid unto me, after I had 
ſhewed bim ſome part thereof in Engliſh) 
that it was awork( as be thought) beyond the 
capacity of man; He gave me incouragement 
to go forward inthe tranſlation of it, both for 
the great worth thereof,and the general good, 
In which I muſt acknowledg, that not with- 
out adviſe I have partly omitted, and partly 
altered the diſcourſe upon ſome points which 
I conceived not fit topaſſe the Preſſe. For tbe 
main work 1 think it needleſſe to ſay much in 
commendation of it, for it bath already ſuffi- 
ciently commended it ſelf to tbe world by four 
former impreſcions ; And for this fifih, 
- thougbitbelaſt, I hope this new labour will. 

not make it leſſe efteemed. 
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three Books : 


Tan Pazzracn. : | 

Where the Name, Subje , Parpoſe , and Method of ibi 
Work ig ſe down, with an Advertiſoment 10 15 

the Reader. 


25 I is required at the firſt entry into this Work, | ** 


I © that we know what this wiſdome is; and: Wiſdome. 
ice it beareth that name and title, how we 


purpoſe — thereof. All men in gene- 
ane kall at the firſt view of the fimple ward it 
fiolf, do eaſily conceive and imagine it to be ſome quality, 
2 fufficiencic, or habit, not common or vulgar, but excel 
lent, ſingular, and elevated above that which is common 


L . — AO or evil: 1 His taken —— 2277 
(though perhaps improperly) in boch kinds; S apirntæs ſons 1 6. b. 1 
? ant weld: They ere wiſe to as eu: and ſignißerh not 2 

5 be. And therefore 


poſite, 
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2 
The divifion 
of Wiſdome. 


be Preface. 
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is, Prot arle 
neceſſary; and that ĩt be in ſome high degree of excellen- 
cie. So that you ſee what the ſimpler ſort imagine Wiſ⸗ 
dome to be at the firſt view and the ſimple ſound of the 
werd; whereby they conclude, that there are few wiſe 
men, that they are rare as every excellency is; and that 
to them by right it appertaineth to command and govern 
others; that they are as Oracles: from whence is that 
ſaying, Believe others, and referre thy ſelf tothe wiſe. But 
well to define this thing, and according to truth; and to 
diſtinguiſh it into his true parts, all men know not, nei- 
ther are they of one accord, nor is it eaſie, for otherwiſe 
do the common people, otherwiſe the Philoſophers, 
otherwiſe the Divines ſpeake thereof. Theſe are the three 
floores' and degrees of the world. The two latrer pro- 
ceed by order, and rules, and preceps the former confu- 
ſedly and very imperfectj : peed #7 

Now then we may ay; That thereate three forts and 
degrees of Wiſdome, Divine, Humane, Mundane, which 
correſpond unto God; Nature pure and enrire; Nature 
vitiated and corrupted. © Of all theſe! ſorts and every of 


them do all cheſe three order of the world, which beforc 


= 


Worlaly wiſdome; 


we ſpeak of, wilte and diſctzurſe ; everꝗ one accοring 
to his own manner add faſtñon; but properly and former: 
ly the common ſort, that is is ſay; the world of worldly 


wiſdome, the Philolopher ef hümine; he Divine o di- 
vine Wiſdome. 1124170 Ant eIimnyT oi e VE flew 2 þ 
und ef ihr tree be mebe baſe, 
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- praiſe and condemi ii. 


ſurſum deſcendens ;.Camming from aboue. This is the * | 


. (which is divers according to the three great Captains untl Worldly wit- 
Lenders ef this — world „Opulency, Pleaſure, e. 
Glory, or rather Avarice, Luxury, Ambition: [Quicquid * Iohn 
en mne eß convapiſcentia wuleorum, con:upiſcentiavar- 
u, Nee — rare ue — 
eyes; ie bun ence of the fleſh, ana rhe priate Ae: For 
which gauſe ic is called by S. Iames, Terrena, Animalzs, lames 3» 
Diabolica; Earthly, Senſual; De villiſb,) is proved by Phi- 
ity, which pronoumcertvirsfolly bafore 
made the wiſdome of this world fooliſbnefi. Of this wiſdome ©*"*** 
therefore we ſpeake not in this Book, except it be to diſ- 


-- 
, 

\? 

F 


Divine Waſdeme, and ofche chree the higheſt, is d& 
fined and handled by Philoſophers and Divines, but Divine wif⸗ 
ſome what diverſty. As forthe common or worldly Wiſ- dome. 


dome, I diſdain it , and paſs by whatſoever may be ſpo- 


kon thereof as propliane and too unworthy in this Trea- 


tiſe to be read. The Philoſophers make it altogether po- 


culative, ſaying, That it is the knowledg of the prinei- 


ples, firſt cauſes, and higheſt power to judg of all things, 


even of the moſt Soveraign, which is God himſelf: and 


this Wiſdome is Metaphyſicall, and reſideth wholly in 
the underſtanding, as being the chief good and perfection :: 
thereof : it is the firſt and higheſt of the ſive intellectual 2.5.18 
virtues, which may be without either honeſty, action, or 
other morall virtue. The Divines make it not altogether 
ſo ſpeculative, but that it is likewiſe in ſome ſort Practick; 
for they ſay, That it is the knowledg of divine things, from 
which there ariſetha judgment and rule of humane acti- 
ons ;and they make it two-fold, The one acquired by ftu+ 
dy, and comes neer to that of the Philoſophers; which I 
am to ſpeak of: The other infuſed and given by God, De 


WES 


| ef the (yen; gifts of the holy Ghoſt, ——_ Dana, 
Spiriqus — The |, 1 of God is ibe prin of mien 
Which is not found bur. only in choſe th * i 
free from ſin, . i 
F canner enter im awicked heart. Of oe Divine 
{dome likewiſe our purpoſe ed in wy fa hen. ts, 
aſtet ome (orc and meaſure handled in my ſt Veri 
and in my Diſcourſes of Diyinity. 
At followeth æherefore, chat it is Hunube Wiklome 
\ which in this boakweatetadeliver umo youjand Where- 
of it takes the name, and ot which in this place we muſt 
muſt give ſome brief and. generall view, which may be 
as an Argument and Summary ofthis whole Work. I he 
Wildome 3c" common deſcriptions are tivees andantufficieme ; Sbme 
cons re and the greateſt part think that it is oni a wiſdome, di- 
ctetion, and adviſed catiage in a mans affaires and conver- Þ 
fation. This may well be called oommon,, as reſſ 1 
nothing but that which is outward and ia action, ant 
confidercth not at all any other thing t then chat which our» | 
ward appeareth. It is altogether in the cies and eares of 
men, withaut any reſpect or very little of the in wand mo- 
tions of the mind : ſo that according to cheir opinion 
wiſdome may be without eſſentiall piety or probiry, that 
is, a beautifull cunning, a ſweet and ſt ſubtilty. 
Others think that it is a 2 umeaſbnable, rough fingula- 
rity , kind of ſullen frowning and: le auſterity in 
opinions, manners, words, actions and faſhionof life; 
and therefore "call them that are wounded and 
touched with that humour, Philoſophers, chat is to ſay, 
in their counterfeit la „ fartaſticall, divers, different 
and declining from the c of other men. 
Now this kind of wiſdome according to the doctrine 
of our book, is rather a folly and extravagancie. You muſt 
therefore know, chat chis wiſdome whereof we * 


_ The Prefate x 


is not that of the common people, but of Philoſoph&ds 

and Divines, whereof both have written-in their Morall 

learnings. The Philoſophers more at large, and more 3 to 
profeſſedly, as being their true and proper dich they feed ind Danes 

on, and formall ſubject they write of, becauſe they apply 

themſelves to that which concerneth Nature and Action. 

Divinity mounteth much higher, and is occupied about 

virtues infuſed, Contemplative and Divine, that is to a compariſon 

ſay, about Divine wiſdome and Belief. So that Philoſo- betwixe PR. 

phers are more ſtayed, diſperſed more certain, and more 1, hr. 

common, — nn — ns. onely the particular 
A actions of men, but the common and pub- 

like, teaching that which is good and profitable to Fami- 

lies, Corporations, Common-weales, Empires. Divini- 

ty is more ſparing and ſilent in this point, looking princi- 

pally into the eternall good and ſalvation of every one. 

Again, the Philoſopher handleth this ſubject more ſweet- 

ly and pleaſingly, the Divine more auſterely and drily. 

Again, Philoſophy which is the elder (for Nature is 

more ancient then Grace, and the Naturall then the Su- 

ee ſeemeth to perſwade gratiouſſy, as being wil- 

ing to pleaſe in profiting, as the Poet ſpeaketh: 


Simul & jucunda & idonea dicere vite, Florac- 
Tectorem delectaude, pariterque monendo: „ 


It is enriched with diſcourſes, reaſons, inventions, 
examples, ſimilitudes, decked with ſpeeches, Apo- 
thegmes, ſententious mots, adorned with Eloquence and 
Art. Theologie, which came after, altogether auſtere, it 
ſeemeth to command, and imperiouſly like a Maſter to 
to enjoyn. And to conclude, the virtue and honeſty of 
Divines is too auxious, ſcrupulous, deject, ſad, fearfull 
and vulgar. Philoſophy, ſuch as this Book teacheth, is 
altogetker pleaſant, free, buckſome, and if I may ſo ſay, 

| wanton 
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phers Have here- . 
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The Prefate. 

of the entire man, both in his inward part of hisoutward;d 
his thoughts, his words, his actions, and all his motlons. 
It is the excellency and perfection of man as heis a man, 
that is to ſay, aceording to that which the firſt fundamen- 
tall and naturall law doth require; as we ſay, That thar 
work is well wrought and excellent, that is compleat and 
perfect in all che parts thereof, and wherein all the rules 
of Art have been obſerved; that man isaccounted:a wiſe: 
man, that beſt knoweth after the beſt and moſt excellent 
manner to play the man, that is to ſay, (to give amore 
particular picture thereof) that knowing himſelf and the: 
condition of men, doth keep and preſerve himſelf from all 
vices, errours, paſſions and defects as well inward: and! 
proper to himſelf, as outward and common to othermen;: 
maintaining his pick pure, free, univerſall, conſidering; 
and judging of all things without band or affe&ion; al- 
wayes ruling andidireQing himſelf in all: things accor- 
* — that is why, that firſt reaſon and univer- 
ſall law and light inſpired by God, and which ſhineth in 
us, unto which he doth apply and accommadate his own 
proper and particular light, living in the outward view 
of the world, and with all men according to their laws, 
cuſtomes, and ceremonies of the counttey where he is, 
without the offence of any, carrying himſelf wiſely and 
diſereetly in all affaires, walking al ways uprightly, con- 
ſtant, comfortable, and content in himſelf, attending 
peaceably whatſoever may happen, and at the laſt death 
it ſelf. All theſe parts or qualities, which are many, for 
our better caſe and facility may be drawn to fourprinci- 
pall heads; Knowledge of our ſelves; Liberty of ſpirit 
pure and 2 Imitation of Nature, (this kathi a very 
& largefield, and alone miglit almoſt ſuffice) True content- 
ment. Theſe can no where be found but in him that is 
viſe: and he that wanteth any of theſe cannot be an 


\ © The Preface.” 
Me that hath an erroneous knowledge of himſelf, that 


ſubjecteth his mind to any kind of ſervitude, either of 


aſſions or popular opinions, makes himſelf pertiall; and 
enthralling himſelf to ſome particular opinion, is de- 

' prived of the liberty and juriſdiction of diſcerning}, judg- 
ging and cxamining all things. He that ſtriveth againſt 

Nature, under what pretence ſoever it be, following ra- 

ther opinion or paſſion, then reaſon; he that carrieth him- 
ſelf troubledly, diſquictly, malecontent, fearing death, is 
not wiſe. Behold here in a few words the picture of hu- 
mane Wiſdome and folly, and the ſumme of that which 
I purpoſe to handle in this Work, eſpecially in the Second 

Book, which expreſly containeth the rules, treatiſe, and 

offices of Wiſdome , which is more mine then the other 

two, and which I once thought to have publiſhed by ir 
ſelf. This verball deſcription of Wiſdome is repreſented 
unto the eye even at the entrance or chreſhold of this 
Book by a woman all naked, in- a place void and empty, 
reſting her ſelf upon nothing, in her pure and ſimple na- 
ture, beholding her ſelf in a glaſſe, her countenance 
cheerfull, merry, and manly, upright, her feer cloſe joyn- 
ted, upon a ſquare pillar, and imbracing her ſelf, having 
under her feet inchained four other women as ſlaves un- 
to her, that is to ſay, Paſcion, with a changed and hideous 


countenance; Opinion with wandring eyes, inconſtant, 


iddy, bora upon the heads of the people; Saperſtition a- 
R onilhed and in a trance, and her bands falle the one 


to the other; Virtue or Honeſty and Pedanticall Science 
with a ſullen viſage, her eye lids elevated reading ina 
Book , where was written, Tea, Ne. All this needs no 
other application, then that which hereafter followeth + * 


but hereof more at large in the ſecond Book. 
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5 The Preface. | 
7 To attain unto this wifdome, there are two means: itt 
# irſt is in the originall forming and firſt remper, that is to T erte 


o_ the temperature of the ſeed of the Parents, the milk — 
of t 


he Nurſe, and the firſt education; whereby a man is 
ſaid to be either well born, or ill born, that is to ſay, either 
well or ill formed and diſpoſed unte wiſdome. A man 
would little think of what power and importance this be- 
? ginningis; for if men did know it, there would be more 
3 Ccaretaken, and diligence uſed therein then there is. It is a 
ſtrange and lamentable thing, that ſo wretchleſs a carcleſs 
6 4 neſs ſhould be in us, of the life and goed life of thoſe 
5 
1 


whom we deſire to make our other ſelves, when in mar- 
ters of leſs importance we take more care, uſe more dili- 
gence, more counſel then we ſhould, never thinking of our 
greateſt affairs and moſt honourable, but by hazard and 
radventure. Who is he that taketh counſel with him- 
* Tel, or — — to do = — — required for the 
preſerving and preparing of himſelf as he ought to the ge- 
5 — — healthfull of dirt, and apt = 
wiſdome? For chat which ſerveth for the one, ſerveth for 
the other, and Nature after one manner attendeth them 
all. This is that which men think of leaſt, yea little or not 
at all (in the act of generation) doth it enter inte their 
thoughts to frame a new creature like themſelves, but on- 
ly like beaſts to ſatisfie their luſtfull pleaſures. This is one 
of the moſt important faults and of greateſt note in a 
Common- weal, whereof there is not one that thinketh or 
complainerh, neither is there concerning it either law, or 
rule, or publike advice. It is moſt certain, that if men did 
2 herein carry themſelves as they ought, we ſhould have 
* 2} other men, of more excellent ſpirit and condition, then 
we have amonęſt us. What is required herein, and to the 
+4 firſt nourſhment and education, is briefly fer down in our 
Third Book, Chap. 14. 1 
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| The Preface. 
v The ſecond means to attain wiſdome is the ſtudy of 


Philoſophy,I mean not of all the parts thereof, but Mo- 


ral( yet not forgetting the Natural) which is the light, the 


guide, tlie rule of our life, which explaineth and repreſent- 


eth unto us the law of Nature, inftructeth man univer- 

Ally in all things, both publick and private, alone and in 

company, in all domeſticall and civil converſation, taketh 

away all that ſavage nature thar is in us, ſweetneth and 

tameth our naturall rudeneſs, cruelty and wildeneſs, and 

worketh and faſtioneth ir to wiſdome. To be brief, it is 

the true ſcience of manʒ all the reſt in reſpect of it, is but 

vanity, or at leaſt wiſe not neceſſary, or liitle profitable: 

for it giveth inſtructions to live and die well, which is all 
in all, it teacheth us perfect wifdome, an apt, judicious, 
well-adviſed honeſty. But this ſecond mean is almoſt as 
little practiſed, and as ill employed as the firſt: for no man 
careth greatly for this wiſdome, ſo much are all given to 
that which is worldly. Thus you ſee the two principall 
means to attain to wiſdome, the Naturall, and Acquired. 
He that hath been fortunate in the firſt, that is to ſay, that 
hath been favourably formed by Nature, that is, ofa good 
and ſweet temperature, which bringeth forth a great 
goodneſs in nature, and ſweerneſs in manners, hath made 
a fair march without great pain to the ſecond: But that 
man wich whom it is otherwife, muſt, with great and pain- 
full ſtudy of the ſecond, beautifie and ſupply that which is 
wantingzas Socrates one of the wiſeſt ſaid of himſelf, Thar 
by the ſtudy of Philoſophy. he had corrected and re- 
formed his naturall infirmities. 


There are contrariwiſe two formall lets or hinderances 


W'iſdome, and to wiſdome, and two counter- means or powerfull wayes 


means tofol- uno folly, Naturall, and Acquired. The firſt, which is 
naturall, proceedeth from the originall temper and tem- 


1), are two. 
1 


Naturall. 


perature, which maketh the brain exher tos ſoft, moiſt, 
and 
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and the parts thereof groſs and materiall, whereby the ſyi- 
fe remain ſoil, fechle leſs capable, plain diminiſhed, 
obſcure, ſuch as that is, forthe moſt part, of the common 
ſort of people; or too hot, ardent, and dry, which maketh 
the ſpirits fooliſn, audacious, vitious. Theſe are the two 
extreams, Sottiſbreſs and Folly : Water and Fire, Lead and 
Mercury, altogether improper or unapt to wiſdome, 
which requireth a ſpirit full of vigour and generous, and 

et ſweet, pliant, and modeſt: but the ſecond is more ea- 
ſily — by diſcipline then the former. 

The ſecond; which is Acquired, proceedeth either from 


2 


no culture or inſtruction, or from that which is evil, Acquires: 


which amongſt other things conſiſteth in an obſtinate and 
ſworn prejudicate prevention of opinions, where with the 
mind is made drunken, and taketh ſo ſtrong a tincture, 
that it is made unapt and uneapable. to ſee or to find beg 
ter whereby to raiſe and inrich ir (elf. It is ſaid of theſe 
kind of men, That they are wounded and ſtricken, that 
they have a hurt or blow in the head: unto which wound 
if likewiſe learning be joyned, becauſe that puffeth up, it 
bringeth with it preſumptien and temerity, and ſome- 
times arms to maitain and defend thoſe anticipated opini- 
ons: it altogether perfecteth the form and frame of folly, 
and — it incurable. So that naturall weakneſs, and 
acquired prevention, are two great hinderances; but ſci- 
ence, if it do not wholly cure them, which ſeldome it doth 
ſtrengtheneth them and maketh chem invincible, which 
turneth not an way to the diſhonour of learning ( as a 
man may well think) hut to the greater honour thercof. 
Scienoe ot Learning is a very good and profitable ſtaff 


10 


or waſter, but which will not be handled with all hands; of Learning. 


and he that ænows not wel how to rule it, receiveth there- 
by more hurt — and maketh fooliſh 
(ſaith a great learned Writer) the weak and fick ſpirit ; ir 
B 2 poliſheth 
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good drug is faulty which a man knoweth not how to 


apply and accommodate to his on needs: Nos eſt culpa 
vini, ſed culpa bibentis. The fault is not inthe Wine, but in 
the infirmity ef him that drinks it. Now then againſt ſuch 
ſpirits, weak by nature, preocgupated, puffed up, and hin- 


ered by acquired wiſdome, I make open warre in this 
of the word er and t a — — — Pedante, — | 

edante, 0" finding any other more proper, and whic many goo 
— — uſed in this Fen e. In its own Geck Original 
it was taken in the better ſenſe, but im other later Langua- 
ges, by reaſon of the abuſe, and bad carriage of ſueh men 
in che profeſſion of their learning, it is accounted baſe; 
vile, queſtuous, contentious, opinative, vain-glotious and 
preſumptuous; by too many practiſed, and uſed but by 
way of injury aud derifion,and is in the number of thoſe 
words that by continuance of time have-changedrheir fi- 
3 as Tyram, Sopluiter, and divers other. Le ſieur 
de Bellay after the rehearſall of — "4 

cludet 


—_ 


— 
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duda as with thegre acchh, of al the ee, 
Ni Flares, ada bet 2 7715 
Said e 7 axd drink, 
Ti — y faults f 

5 ele, 
een 4 Pedanty. 
may be, ſome will take —— at chis word 
it —— them, and that I thereby — a wi 
to tax or ſcoff che Profeſſours and Teachers of — 
bur let them be pleaſed to content themſelves with this 
free — open declaration _ — L — That it is no 
, of my meaning to note by this word any gown-men 
or — whatſoeuer: yea I am lo he Sai 
> tr, chat Phileſophers are in ſa. high eſteem Oe that 
I ſhouid oppoſe my ſelf againſt my ſelf, becauſe I account 
my {elf one oſ thema, and-profck the ſame! onely 
Itoucha temain degree and quality of ſpirits, before de- 
ciphered, that is, ſuch as have naturall —— ſuffi. 
ciency after a common and indifferent manner, but after- 
wards noc well tilled, preoccupated, poſſeſſed with cer- 
rain. opinions: and thele are enof all fortunes, all con- 
ditjons,and go as welin ſhott garments as in long gowns: 
—— % quam cerauam LOCO. :- I rectama- 
fort, as well Kings and Crawns, as Pedantt 
aud — If any man can faraiſh me, with any other 
wordias fignificant as this to eupꝛeſs theſe kind of ſpirits, 
will willingly forgo this. After this my dee] be 
that findetl himſelf agricved, ſhall but accuſe and 
himſelf roo) ſcrupulous. It is true that a. man may find 
other 102 wile man beſides a — — _ LED 


hill, we — che rare, the 
BZ | 1 
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ſe\vant to the maſter the profane tothe holy; as alſo a 


fool, which indeed according to the true ſound of the 
word, is bis trueſt oppoſite: bur this is a moderate man 
to an immoderate, a glorious opinative man to a modeſt, 
the part to the whole, the prejudicate and tainted to the 
neat and free, the ſick to the ſound: but this word Pedant 
in that ſenſe we take it, comprehendeth all theſe and more 
too, for it noteth and ſignifieth him that is not onely un- 
like and contrary to a wiſe man, as thoſe before mention- 
ed, but ſuch a one as arrogantly and inſolently reſiſteth it 
to the face, and as being armed on all ſides, raiſeth himſelf 
againſt it, ſpeaking out of reſolution and authority. And 
foraſmuch as after a ſort he feareth it, by reaſon that he 
ſeeth himſelf diſcovered even from the top to the bot- 
tome, and his ſport troubled by it, he proſecuteth it with 
a certain inteſtine hatred, he taketh upon him to cenſure 
it, to defame it, to condemn it, accounting and carrying 
himſelf as thetruly wiſe, though he be à fool withour 
peer and an ignorant ſelf-conceited Gull. 
11 After the purpoſe and argument of this Work, we 
= _ come to the order and method thereof. There are three 
Books: The firſt is wholly in the knowledge of our 
ſelves and humane condition, as a preparative unto wiſ- 
dome, which is handled at large by five main and princi- 
pall conſiderations, each one including init divers others. 
The ſecond Book containeth in it the treatiſes, offices, 
and generall and principall rules of wiſdome. The third, 
the particular rules and inſtructions of wiſdome, and that 
by the order and diſconrſe of four principall and morall 
virrues, Prudence, Fuſtice, Fortitude, Temperance; under 
which four is compriſed the whole inſtruction of the life 
of man, and all the parts of duty and honeſty. Finally, I 


here handle this matter, not Scholarlike or Pedantically, 


not with enlarged diſcourſe, and furniture of Eloquence 
| : « or 
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or other Art; (For wiſdome { que ſi ocnlis ipfis cerneredur 
mirabiles excitaret amor es ſui, If it could be ſeen with our cor- 
prall eyes, would ſtirre up in us an admirable deſire thereof) 
needs no ſuch helps to commend it ſelf, being of it ſelf ſo 
noble and glorious) but rudely, openly, and ingenuouſly, 
which perhaps will not pleaſe all. The propoſitions and 


verities are compact, bur many times dry and ſowr, like 


Aphoriſms, overtures, and ſeeds of diſcourſe. | 
Some think this Book too fool-hardy and free to con- 
tract and wound the common opinions, and are offended 
there with, whom in four or five words I thus anſwer : 
Firſt, that wiſdome which is neither common nor vulgar 
hath properly this liberty and authority, Fare ſua ſingula- 
ri, ro judge of all, (it is the priviledge of a wiſe and ſpiri- 
tuall man, ſpiritualis omnia dijudicat, & à nemine judicatar, 
The ſpirituall man judgeth all, and is judged of none) and in 
judging to cenſure and condemn ( as for the moſt part er- 
roneous) common and vulgar opinions. What thenſtould 
ſhe do? for the caſe ſtanding thus, it cannot be, but ſhe 
muſt incurre the diſgrace and envie of the world. In an- 
other place I complain of theſe kind of men, and reprove 
their popular weakneſs and feminine daintineſs, as un wor- 
thy, being over tender and delicate, to underſtand any 
thing of worth, and altogether uncapable of wiſdome. 
The hardeſt & hardieſt propoſitions are beſt befitting an 
hardy and elevated ſpirit, and there can nothing ſeem 
ſtrange unto him that doth but know what the world is. 
It is weakneſs to be aftoniſhed at any thing; we muſt 
rouze up our hearts, confirm and ſtrengthen our minds, 
arden & inure our ſelves to hear, to know, to underſtand, 
to judge of all things, ſeem they never ſo ſtrange. All 
things are agreeing and well befitting the palate * ſpi- 
rit, ſo a man be not wanting to himſelf, and neither do any 


thing, or yield his conſent to whatſoever is not good and 
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| The Preface. 
duly fair, no, thaugh the whole workd petſwade him uno 
it. A wiſe man ſheweth equally in them both his courage, 
his delicates are not capable of the one or the otket, there 

deing a weakneſs in them both. 

| Third! „ in all that I ſhall propoſe, my meaning is not 
to bind any man unto it, I onely 7 things, and lay 
them our as it were upon a ſtall, I grow not inte choler 
. with any man that gives me no credit, or diſlikes my ware, 
that were to play the Pedant. Paſsion vritneſſeth that it is 
not reaſon ſo to do, and he that out of paſſion doth any 
thing, out of reaſon cannot do ir. But why arc they 
angry with me? Is it becauſe Tam not aidogether of their 
opinion? Why, I am not angry with them becauſe they 
are not of mine. Is it becauſe i ſpeak ſomething which is 
not pleaſing to their taſte, or to the palate of the vulgar 
ſort? Why therefore I ſpeak it. I ſpeak nothing without 
reaſon, it they knew how to underſtand it, how to reliſh 
it. If they can bring better reaſon to diſprove mine, I will 
— unto it with delight and thanks to him that ſhall 
ew it me. But yet let them not thin to beat me down 
with authorities, multitudes, and allegations of other 
men, for theſe have but ſmall credit in my juriſdiction, 
ſave in matter of Religion, where onely authority pre. 


vails wirheut reaſon: This is authorities true Empire, rea- 


ſon onely bearing ſway in all other Arts without it, as 
Se Angaſtine doth very well acknowledge. For it is an un- 
juſt tyrannie and an inraged folly to ſubjett and enthrall 
our ſpirits to believe and to follow wharſocver dur An- 
ceſtours have ſaid, and whar the vulgar fort hold to be 
true, who know neither what they ſay, nor what they do. 
There are none but fools that ſufferthemſelves to he thus 
led by the noſes: and this Book is not for ſuch; which if 
it ſhould popularly be received and acrepted of the com- 


and 


mon ſort of people, ſhould fuib much in ius ſitſt purpoſe 
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and delignmont. We maſt heat, 
oſ our ancient R luna them 
but with renſan. And if a may would follow them whhe 
ſhould he do: for they agree not among themſelves. i- 
ftotle, who — — be _ —— — 
them, and hath adventured to challenge and to cenſui 

that went before him, kath uttemd Bork grafbabiimdi- 
ties then themall, and is at no agreement with himſelf, 
neither doth he know many times where he is witneis his 
Treatiſes of the Soul of man, of the Eternitie of the 
world, af the Generation of the -winds and mers d 
ſo forth. It is no cauſe of wonder or aſtoniſh ment hm all 
men are not of one opinion; but it were rather ſtrauge uni 
wonderfull that all men were of one opiniot for there is 
nothing more befitting nature and the ſpirit of man chen 


vaticty. That wife Divine Saint Fusii giverh us this liber - Row. 14. 


ty, in that he willeth every man to aboumt in dis ym un- 
derſtanding, not judging ot condemning thar marvebat 
doth otherwiſe, or think otherwiſe. And he ſpeałeth it in 
a matter of greater moment and more ticidiſfi, not in that 
which conſiſteth in autward action and obſervation; 
wherein we ſay we are to conform nur ſelves tothrioome 
mon ſort, and to that which is preſcribed and acruſſomed 
to be done, but alſo in that which concerneth Religion, 
that is , the religious obſervance of viands and dayes: 
whereas all that liberty and holdneſs of fpecch which T 
challenge to my ſelf, is-but inthoughts, jadgements,oph- 
nions,in which no man is quarter-maſter;but he chat auth 
them, every man about himſelf. 501415062 22920? 
Notwithſtanding all this, many things which may ſeem 
too harſh and brief, too rude and difficult for the ſimpler 
ſort ( for the ſtronger. andi vile have ſtomacks warm 
enough to concoct and digeſt all) J have for the love 
of them explicated, enlightned and ſweetned in — 
third 
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The Preface. % 
xkird Edition, reviewed, aud much augmented. - 
buy? wouldwiltingly advertiſe the Readerrhar ſhall un- 
derrake to judge of this Work; to take heed that he fall 
not into any of theſe ſeven over- ſights, as ſome others 
have done; that is: To referre that unto law and duty, 
which ——9— action; that unto action, which is 
onely tobe cenſured; that to reſolution and determinati- 
on, which is onely propoſed, conſulted of, and proble- 
matically and Academically diſputed; that to me and 
mine opinions, which 1 deliver from report, and is the 
opinion of another man; that to the outward ſtate, pro- 
feſſion, and condition, which is proper to the ſpirit and 
in ward ſufficiencie; that to Religion and Faith, which is 
but the opinion of man; that to grace and ſupernaturall 
inſpiration, which is proper to naturall and morall virtue 
and action. All paſſion and preoccupation being taken 
away, he ſhall ſind in theſe ſeven points well underſtood 
how to reſolve himſelf in his doubts, how to anſwer all 
objections, made by himſelf or by others, and inform 
himſelf touching my intention in this Work. And if ne- 
vertheleſs after all this, he will neither reſt ſatisfied and 
eontented, nor approve what T have written, let him bold- 
ly and ſpeedily diſprove it (for onely to ſpeał ill, to bite, 
to ſlander the name of another man, though it be eaſie 
enough, yet it is baſe and pedanticall) and he ſhall as ſpee- 
dily receive either a free confeſſion and aſſent ( for this 
Book doth glory and feaſt it ſelf in the truth and ingenui- 
ty thereof) or an examination of the impertinences and 
follies thereof. | 2 


INI. 
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The ſubje& and order of 


theſe three Books, 


He firſt Book tear het the knowledge of eur 

T — — our ith —_— which - 
the foundation of Wiſdome, by five great 4 | 
principall tau, of man, 2 con- J 
taineth 62. Chapters. 


The ſecond containeth the principal rules of 
Miſdome, the priviledges and proper quali- 
tics of a wiſe-man, and hath 12. Chapters. 


The third, in 4 Diſcourſe of the four morall vir- 
tues, Prudence, Fuſtice, Fortitude, Tempe- 
rance, ſetteth down the particular inflrutti- 

ons of Wiſdeme, in 43. Chapters. | 
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The knowledge of our ſelves, and our 
humane condition. 


An Exhortation to the ſtudy and knowledge | 


of our SE LVEsS. 
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The Prefare to the firſt Book. ge. 
H E moſt excellent and divine counſel; the 1. 
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beſt and moſt profitable advertiſement of The nge 


all others, but leaſt practiſed, is to ſtudie of owr ſelves 


and learn how to know our ſelves: This *** Bit thing. 
is the foundation of Wiſdome, and the high 


O way to whatſoever is goed; and there is no 


ather then our 


man, is man himſelf, 
' GOD, Nature, the wiſe, the world, preach man, and exhort F. 
bim both by word and deed to the ſtudie and knowledge of him- Enjoyed to a 
ſelf. Gop eternally and without intermiſſion behoſdeth, conſi- by a#reaſmn. 
knoweth Himſelf. The World bath all the lights thereof 
co 


—— 


— — a 


folly comparable to this, To be painfull 
and diligent; to know all things elſe what- 
ſelves: Forghe true ſcience and ſtudy. of 


6 


Anexhortation tothe ſtudie 


contracted and united within it ſelf, and the eyes open to ſee and 
behold it ſelf. It is as neceſſary for Man to learn how to know 
himſelf, as it is naturall unto him to think, or to be near unto him- 
ſelf : Nature hath enjoyned this work unto all. To meditate and 
to entertain our thoughts therein, is a thing above all things eaſie, 


ordinary, naturall; it is the food, ſuſtentation, life of the ſpirit, - 


cujus vivere eſt copitares Whoſe life ij cogitation. Now where can a 
man begia or continue his meditation more truly, more naturally 
then with himſelf? Is there any thing that toucheth him more 
nearly? Doubtleſs, to ſtudy other learnings, and to forget our 
ſelves, is a thing both unnatural] and unjuſt. The true and principal 
vocation of every man, is to employ his thoughts upon himſelf, and 
to tie himſelf unto himſelf: for ſo doth every thing elſe, ſetting 
bounds and limits to their other buſineſs and deſires. And thou 


man, which wilt ſeem to contain the whole univerſe, to know all 


things, to controll, to judge, neither knowelt nor endeavoureſt 
the knowledge of thy ſelf; and ſo going about to make thy ſelf 
skilfull, and a Judge of Nature, thou provelt the onely fool of the 
world: thou art of all other the molt beggerly, the molt vain and 
miſerable; and yet moſt proud and arrogant. Look therefore into 
thy ſelf, know thy ſelf, hold thy ſelf to thy ſelf; thy ſpirit and will 
which is elſe where employed, reduce it unto thy ſelf. Thou for- 
getteſt thy ſelf and looſeſt thy ſelf about ontward things; thou 
betrayeſt and diſ · robeſt thy ſelf; thou lookeſt alwayes before thee; 
gather thy ſelf to thy felf, and ſhut up thy ſelf within thy ſelf: 
examine, ſearch, know thy ſelf, © 
Noſee teipſum; nec te quæſivrris extra; 
1 20 ReFpice quod non es, 
Terum habita, & noris quam ſit tibi curta ſupellex, 
12 1525 Tu te conſule. | 
Teipſum tongute, nunguid witiornm 
Inſe vorit olim natura, aut etiam conſnetudo mala. 
Luo well thy ſelf, and ſeek to know no more; 

And what thou art not, ſhame the ſame therefore: 

Look, truly ta thy ſelf, then:ſhalt tho ſee 

How ſhort abode thou haſt, adviſed therefore . 

Examineiſtill thy conſcience, which doth witneſs bear, 
Mut vice or evil is (by nue) ſowed there. 


8 By the knowledg of himſelf man arriveth ſooner and better to 4 
the knowledg of God, then by any other means, both _ he 
| | &th 
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| and knowleds of our felves. | 
findeth in himſelf better helps, more marks and footſteps of the 
divine nature, then in whatſoever beſides he can any way know, 
and becauſe he can better underſtand and know that which is in 


* 


himſelf then in another thing. Formaſti me & poſniſti ſuper we 


manum tuam, ideo mirabilis facta eſt ſcientia tua, id eſt, tui ex me: noturt. 
T hou haſt formed me , aud put thy hands upon me, therefore thy ſci- Pſalm. 


ence is become marvellous ia mee, that is, ſcientia tui, ex me: the 
ſcience of thee in me. And therefore there was engraven in letters 
of gold over the porch of the Temple of Apollo the god (accor- * 
ding to the Panims) of Knowledg and Light, this ſentence, Know 
Tay SBLPFE,as a ſalutation and advertiſement of God unto all; 
ſignifying unto them, that he that would have acceſs unto that 


Divinity, and entrance into that Temple, muſt firſt know himſelf, Cantic. 


and could not otherwiſe be admitted. Si te ignorac, 6 puloherri- 
ma egredere & ali poſt hædos tuos. If thon know not Who t hon 
art, O thou the faireſt among women get thee forth, and follow thy 


kids 


To become troly wiſe, and to leade a life more regular and 


pleaſant, there needs no other inſtruction but from our ſelves : and Diſpoſition un- 
doubt leſs, if we were good Scholers there are no books could bet- C dom: 


ter inſtruct us, then we teach our ſelves, He that ſhall call to 
minde , and conſider the exceſs of his paſſed choler, even how far 
this fever and frenſie hath carried him, ſhall better be perſwaded 
of the foul deformity of this paſſion , then by all the reaſon that 
Ariſtotle or Plato can alledg againſt it: and fo of all other paſſions 
and motions of the ſoul whatſoever. He that ſhall call co minde 
how often he hath miſcarried in his judgment, and been deceived 
by his memory, ſhall learn thereby co truſt it no more. He that 
ſhall note how often he hath held an opinion, and in ſuch ſort un- 
derſtood a thing even to the engaging of his own credit, and the 
ſatisfying of himſelf and any other therein, and that afterwards 

time hath made him ſee the truth, even the contrary to that he 
formerly held, may learn to diſtruſt his own judgment, and to 

ſhake off that importunate arrogancy and querulous preſumption ; 

a capitall enemy to diſcipline and truth. He that (hall well note 
and conſider all thoſe evills that he hath run into, that have threat. 
ned him ; the light occaſions that have altered his courſes and tur- 
ned him from one eſtate to another: how often repentances and 
miſlikes have come into his head; will prepare himſelf againſt fu- 
ture changes, learn to know his own condition; will preſerve his 
modeſty, 


Aarti ſuch 


as mis nom 
themſelves. 


— 


Au ex hortatios to the fludie. 
modeſty, contain himſelf within his own rank, offend no man, 
ttonkle nothing, nor enterpriſe any thing that may paſs his own 
forces: And what were this, but to ſee jgſtice and peace in every 
thing ? To be briefe, we have no cleerer looking glaſs , no better 
book then our ſelyes, if as we ought we do ſtudy our ſelves, alwayes 
keeping our eyes open overus, and prying more narrowly into 
our ſelves, | 
But this is that which we think leaſt of, Nemo in ſe tentat deſien- 
dere: No man endeavours to deſcend directly into himſelf : where- 
by it commeth to paſs that we fall many times to the ground, and 
tumble headlong into the ſame fault, neither perceiving it, nor 
knowing to what courſe to betake us: we make our ſelves fools at 
our own charges. Difficulties in every thing are not diſcerned, 
but by thoſe that know them: and ſome degree of underſtandin 
is neceſſary, even in the marking of our own ignorance. We m 
knock at the door to know whether the door be ſhut : for when 
men ſee themſelves reſolved and ſat isfied of a thing, and think they 
ſufficiently underſtand it, it is a token they underſtand nothing at 
all: for if we knew our ſelves well, we would provldt far better 
for our ſelves and our affaires; nay, we ſhould be aſhamed of our 
ſelves and our eſtate, and frame our ſelves to be others then we 
are. He that knows not his own infirmities, takes no care to 
amend them, he that is ignorant of his own wants, takes as little 
care to provide for them; he that feels not his own evills and mi- 
ſeries, adviſeth not with himſelf of helps, nor ſecks for remedy, 
Deprebendas te oportet, priuſquam emenaes : ſanitatit initium ſentire 
fibs opus eſſe remedio. Thou muſt of neceſſity kyow thy ſelf, before 
thou amend thy ſelf: it is the very firſt beginning of hani hi to acknow- 
ledg the ſickneſs , and that thou haſt need of remedy. And here be- 
hold our unhappineſs : for we think all thing goe wells with us, 
and wie are in ſafety , and we live in content with our ſelves, and ſo 
double our miſeries. Socrates was accounted the wiſeſt man of 
the world, not becauſe his knowledg was more compleat, or his 
ſufficiency greater then others, but becauſe his knowledg'of him- 
ſelf was better then others ; in that he held himſelf within his own 
rank, and knew better how to play the man. He was the King of 
men, as it is ſaid, that he that hath but one eye is a king in reſpect 
of him that hath never an eye, that is to ſay, doubly deprived of 
his ſenſe : for they are by nature weak and miſerable, and there- 
withall proud, and feel not their miſery. Socrates was * — 


and knowledge of our ſelves. 
blind ; forbeing a man as others were , weak and miſerable, he 
knew it, and ingeniouſſy acknowledged his condition, and lived. 
and governed himſelf according unto it. This is that whichithe 
Truth itſelf ſpake unto thoſe which were full of preſumption, 
and by way of mockery ſaid unto him, Are we blind alſo ? If ye 
were blind, faith he, that is, if you thought your ſelves blind, you 
ſhould ſee, but becauſe ye think ye ſee, therefore you are blinde; 
therefore your ſin remaineth. For they that in their own opinion 
ſee much, are in truth ſtark blind; and they. that are blind in their 
own opinion, ſee beſt, It is a miſerable thing in a man, to make 
himſelf a beaſt by forgetting himſelf to be a man. Homo enim cum 
fit, id fac ſemper intelligas : Seeing tho art g man, ſee thou alWvayes 
remember it. Many great perſonages, as a rule or bridle to them- 
ſelves, have odained that one or other ſhould ever buz into their 
eares That they were men. O what an excellent thing was this, 
jl it entred as well into their hearts, as is ſounded in their eares ? 
That Mot of the Atbeniaus to Pompey the Great, Thou art ſo 


much a God, as thou acknowledgeſt thy ſelf to be a man, was no 
ill ſaying: for at the leaſt to be an excellent man, is to confeſs him- 
ell to be a man. | 


The knowledg of our ſelves (a thing as difficult and rare, as to 


3 miſdeem and deceive our ſelves eaſie) is not obtained by any other, Fe means to 


3 that is to ſay, by the compariſon, rule, or example of another. 
Plat alijs de te quam tu tibi credere noli: Do not believe others 
more of thy ſelf, then thou thy ſelf knoweſt of thy ſelf. Much leſa 


alſo by onr ſpeech and judgment, which oftentimes commeth 
ſhort to diſcern, and we diſloyall and fearfull to ſpeake : not by 


3 any ſingular act, which ſometimes unawares hath eſcaped a man, 
pricked forward by ſome new, rare and accidentall occaſion, and 


s rather a trick of Fortune, or an eruption of ſome extraordinary 


4 Junacy, then any production of fruit truely ours. A man judgeth 
not of the greatneſs or depth of a River, by that water which by 


2 reaſon of ſome ſudden inundation of neighbour rivers oyerfloweth 
the banks. One valiant act makes not a valiant man; nor one juſt, 


a jnſt man. The circumſtances and ſource of occaſions doth im- 
port much and alter us, and oftentimes a man is provoked to do 
good by vice it ſelf: So hard a thing is it, for man to know man. 
Nor likewiſe by all thoſe outward things, that are outwardly ad- 
# jacent unto us, as offices, dignities riches, nobility, grace, and ap. 
2 plauſe of the greateſt peers and common people, Nor by the 
; C cariages 


Iohn 9. 


6. 


Ou 


ſelves. 


— 
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7. 
True means, 


T bo propoſition Paine in this firlt book, taking him in all ſenſes, beholding him with 
of all viſages feeling his pulſe, foundiog him to the quick entring into 


divi 


abi Book. 


— 0 » mamkno n; for as a king 


à different man in his houſe, from that he is in the Country, in the 
' Palace, in the Market place 


cauſt; for this is the molt ſubrile and hypocriticall covert and coun- 


—— 


he he bridleah and contract - 
tthihimſelf; fear, and ſhame, and ambition, and orher paſſions, 
make him play that part that you ſee : But truly to know him, we 
muſt look into his inward part, hisprivy chamber, and there not 
how. to day, but every day he carrieth himſelf. He is many times 


; another man amongſt his demeſticall 
friends, from that he is amongſt ſtrangers: : when he goeth forth 
of his houſe into ſome publike place, he goetk to play a Comedy, 
and therefore tay not thou there, for it is not himſelf that playeth, 
bat another man, and.thouknowelt him not. 


Me knouiledꝑ of a mans felf , is not acquired by all theſe four 3 


means, neither muſt we truſt them, but by a true, long and daily 


indy of himſelf, a ſerious and attentive examination, not onehy of 2 


his words, and actions, but of his mold ſecret thoughts (their 
birth, , continuance, repetition) and whatſoever is in 
him, even his nightly dreams prying narrowly inte him try ing him 
often and at all boures, preſſing and pinching him even to the 


quick. For there are many vices hid in us, and are not felt for 3 


want of force and means; fo that the venemous ſerpent that is 


8 
44 
125 
7 
* 


benummed with cold, fuffercth bimfelf to be handled without 
danger: neither dock it ſuffice afterwards to acknowledg the fault 
by tale or peece-mealc and ſo think to mend ie by marring it; but 

7 


ke muſt in general re. ac is weeknels , his miſery, and : 
come to an univerfal{ amendment and reformation. oo 
Now if we will know man, we mult take more then ordinary 7 


bim with a candic and a fnuffer, ſearching and creeping into every 77 
kote, corner, turning, cloſer, and ſecret place: and not without 


terfeit of all the reſt, and almoſt not to be known. Let us then 


conſider him, after five manners ſet down in this table, which is the 


- fad, aud their apprrtenances. 


with beaſts. 
T he third, of his life in declining ats. 


I Fannie 
The fourth, Moral of his manners, Ja Weakneſs - 
bumotrs, conditions , which are43 | 
referred to five things 4 Miſerys 


[1 Natures. 
2 Spirits and ſufficcencies 


| T be fift 9 Nun 

e, 

| rall,of the dif- inferiorityx. 

| ferences that 4 4 Profeſſion and conditions of life, 
are bermeene advantages ande Natural. 
mes in their | diſadvantages J Acquired. 

| 7 Caſual, 


The firſt conſideration of Man, 
which i naturall, by all the parts 
and members whereof he is compoſed. 0 


| CHAPTER I. 
of the frame or formation of Man. 


ve workmanſhip and creation of the world (the buldeſt and i- 


world newly horn and reborn) man was made of Gon, act oncly 

Aer ail crexturmm . as the moſt perfect, but the maſter and ſuperis· 

of all, e M mans, onlanitiine caly bnfig 
2 


terra: 


The ſecond, Natural! and Alf compariſon F 


N 5 Preſnnmpicon. 


3 Charges and wee of ohe 


2 cheſt pecce.of work, that ever man brought unto light: I mean 1 
tie Hiſtory of che nine fink Chapters of Geveſes , — the Cen. 1. 25e. 


17 


[The firſt, Natrr all, of all the pares Mae he it campo. 


V 


1. 
made laſt 


Of the frame or formation of Man. 
terra: That he might rule over the fiſh of the Sea, the Fowles of the 
aire, and the beaſts of the earth. And in the ſelf lame day, where- 
in the fourfooted beaſts of the earth that come neareſt unto him 
were created (although thoſe two that reſemble him moſt are, 
forthe inward parts the Swine, for the outward the Ape) bur alſo 
after all was done and ended, as the cloſing up, ſeal, and ſign of 
his works, he hath alſo there imprinted his armes, and his pour- 
trait, Exemplumque Dei qui/que eft in imagine parua. Signatum 
eft [ſuper nos lumen vultus tui. Every man is a ſport compendious 
image of God. The light 7 his countenance is ſealed upon ns, as 2 
ſummary recapitulation of a 
which is all in man, but gathered into a ſmall volume, whereby he 
is called, The little world; as the whole univerſe may be called, I he 
great man : as the tic and ligament of Angels and beaſts , things 
heavenly and earthly, ſpirituall and corporall: and in one word, 
as the laſt hand, the accompliſhment, the perfection of the work, 
the honour and miracle of Nature. The reaſon is, becauſe God ha- 
ving made him with deliberation;counſell, and preparation, & di- 
xit, Faciamus bominem ad imaginem & ſimilitudinem noſtram : and 
he ſaid, Let us make man in our Image, according to our likeneſs he 
reſted. And this reſt alſo was made for man: Sabbathum propter 
heminem, non contra. The Sabboth is for man, not man for it. And 
afterwards he had nothing to make new, but make himſelf man; 
and that he did likewiſe for the love of man: Propter nos homines 

& propter noſtram ſalntem : For ur men, and our ſalvation, Where- 
by we ſee, that in all things God hath aimed at man, finally in him, 
and by him, brevi manu; In a ſhort ſumme or ſummarily, to ac- 
commodate all unto himſelf, the beginning and end of all. 

Secondly, he was created all naked, becauſe more beautifull then 
the reſt, being pure, neat, and delicate, by reaſon of his thin hu- 

Mmours well tempered and ſeaſoned. 
-"Thirdly, upright, but little rouching the earth, his head directly 
tending unto heaven, whereon he gazeth and ſees and knows him. 
ſelf as ina glaſs ; quite oppoſite unto the plant, which hath its head 
and root within the earth: ſo that man is a divine plant, that flou. 


riſheth and grows up unto heaven: a beaſt as in the middle betwixt 
n man and a plant, goes as it were athwart, having his two extreams 
towards the bounds or extremities of the Heri don more or leſs. The 
caiiſe: of this uprightneſs in man, befides the will of his Maſter- © 
workman , is not properly the reaſonable ſoul , as we ſee in 


l things, and an epitome of the world, 
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2 thoſe that are crook-backed, crump-ſhouldred „ lame; nor in the 


Of the frameor formation of May. 


ſtraight line of the backbone, which is likewiſe in ſerpencs, nor in 
che natur all or vitall heat, which is equalled, or rather greater in 
divers beaſts, although all theſe may (perhaps) ſerve to ſome pur. 
poſe ; but this upright gate is due and belonging to man, both is he 
is man, the holieſt and divineſt creature. ; F 27 dt GOWN 
Santtius bis animal mentis que capacius alte : 
eApoſftrophe from theſe, iu making man 
He made a ſacred Creature, beaſts profane, 
3p ho (though they were not made enough to ſee't) 
Was made the means, where they and God do meet. 
Dumbe Works for man; but God made man we find 
To contemplate theſe works, and know his mind 
and as king in this lower region. To ſmall and particular royalties, , 
there belong certain marks of Ma jeſtie, as we ſee in the crowned 
Dolphin, the Crocodile, the Lion with his collar, the colour of his 
hair, and his eyes; inthe Eagle; the — — the Bees: ſo man the 
univerſall king of theſe lower parts, walketh with an upright coun- 
tenance, as a Maſter in his houſe ruling, and by love or force ta- 
ming every thing. 3 
His body was firſt framed of virgin- earth, and red, from whence 4. 
he took his proper name Adam, for the appellative was 7/5 : and row frowcd, 
that being not yet moiſtened with rain, but with the water of the Geacſis 2. 
fountain, | 
——CMHixtam fluvialibus undu 
Finxit in effigiem. 
Of running water, and of ſettled earth 
Did God build man, (the Poet knew not breath) © 
Grace ram aWay, or rather he from that, 
Tet man flood ſtill, or rather nature ſate, 
But not in Paradiſe ; Globe of earth and ſeas, 
Now onely earth, paſt over Enphrates. | 
By reaſon the body is the firſt born; or elder then the ſoul, as 
the matter then the form ; the houſe muſt be made and trimmed 
before it be inhabited, the ſhop before the workman can uſe it. Af. 
terwards the Saul was by diyine inſpiration infuſed, and ſo the bo- 
dy by the ſoul made a living creature, Inſpiravit in fariem ejus ſpi- 
raculum vitæ, &c. He breathed in his face breath of life. ö 1 
In that ordinary and naturall generation and formation, which 575 
is made of the ſeed in the wom 5 the woman, the I = — _ 4 
| 1 order ? 


10 of the fratte aud formation of May. 
otdet is obſerved : The body is firft formed ns well byche clemen: 
tary force of the Evergit, and forming vietue whichis inthe ſeed, 
aiding in ſome fort the heat of che inãtrix, as the oeleſtiall, which 

is the influence and virtue of the Sum; Sol & house generaut homie 
Conceivedef d The Sun aud Man ds engender man. In ſuch order, chat the 
lates ſeven firſt dayes the ſeed of the father and mother do mingle, 
led, Unite and curd le together like cream, and are made one body, which 
| is the conception. Nome ſicut lac walſifti n, & fem raſeum me 
” coagulaſti ? Haſt thew not milked we like milk, and haſt thou not co- 
: agulated, and curdied me as cheeſe f The next ſeven dayes this ſeed 
changed. is concocted, thickned, and changed into « maſs of fleſh and indi- 
geſted fotmleſebloud which is the proper marter of an humane bo- 
— 1 die. Thethirid ſeven dayes following, of chis maſs or lump is made 
. and faſhiontd the body in groſs ; ſo thae abont the rwentierh day 
are brought forth the chree twble: and heroicall parts, the Liver, 
Heart, Brain, diſtant an ovall length, or, as the Hebrews ſay, hold. 
mg themſelves by thin comrmiſſures or joynts, which afterwards fill 
themſelves with fleſh, after the faſhion of an ant, where there are 
three groſſer parts joyned by two thin. The fourth ſeven dayes 
nized, which end near thirty, the whole bodie is ended, perfected, joynted, 
Fut furiſbed organized; and fo it begins to be more an Embrion, that is, unper- 
with fic nfiru- fect in ſha pe hutcapable, as a matter prepared to its form, to receive 
nent; for ſenſe the ſoul; which faileth not to infintate and inveſt it ſelf into the 
body, towards the ſeven and thirticth or fortieth day after the five 
Indewed with weeks ended. Doubling this term, that is co ſay, at the third 
ſoul motion. moneth this infant endowed with a ſon), hath motion and ſenſe, 
the hair and niyls begin to come. Tripling this term , which is at 
Brought forth, the ninth moneth, he cometh forth, and is brought into the light. 
Theſe terms or times are not ſo jultly prefixed, but that they may 
either be haſtencd, or prolonged, according to the force or feeble. 
neſs of the heat both of the ſeed and of the matrix: for being 
ſtrong ic haſteneth, being weak ic ſloweth; whereby that ſeed that 
hath ſeſs heat and more moiſture, whereof women for the moſt 
part are conceived, requireth longer time, and is not endowed © 
wich a ſoul, untill the fortieth day or after, and movech not till de 
fourth moneth, which is near by a quarter more late then that of 
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The in ind genetelt iu ian if Man. 
HAN 11. 

Tue firſt and general diflinflion of Maw. 
An, as a prodigious creature, is unde of parts quite contra” 


ry, and enemies to themſelyes. The ſoul is a lietle G © D The diviſion of 


the bodie as a beaſt, as a dunghill. Nevertheleſs, theſe two ow mai in twe 


are in ſuch ſort coupled together, have fuch need the one of the 
other to perform their functions, Alterius fic altera poſcit opens res, 
& conjurat amice 1 So one thing doth ack, the fellowſt5þ and help 4 
another : and doth as it were friendly conjure it; and do ſo with 
their complaints embrace each other, that they neither can continuo 
together without wars, nor ſeparate themſclves withont grief and 
torment; & as holding the Wolf by the ears, each may ſay ro-ocher, 
1 can nevther liun with thee nor withow thee, Nec rerum, nec ina te. 
But again, foraſmuch as there are in this ſoul two parts very dit; 


ferent, the high, pure, intellectual, and divine, wherein the beaſt 
hath no part; and the baſe, ſenſitive, and brutiſh, which hath bodic 


and matter, and is as an indifferent mean betwixt the intellectuall 
rt and bodice; a man may by a diſtinction more morall and poli · 


parts, 


30 


ory note three parts and degrees in man: The Spirit the Sowdjthe Into three 
Pleſbi where the Spirie and Flefs, hold the place of the two er- paris. ; 


treams, as heaven and earth; the Sui the middle region, where 
are ingendred che Meteore, tumults, and tempeſts. The S girit che 
highelt and moſt heroicall part, a diminutive, a-ſpark, an image, 
and dew of the Divinity, is in a man as a King in his Common- 
weal, it breatheth nothing but good, and heavon to which it tend. 
eth; the Fus (contrariwiſe) as the dregs of a people beſotted, 
and common fink of man, tendeth alwayes to the matter, and to 
theearthz the Sow! in the middle, as the principall of the people, 
betwixt the beſt and tho worſt, good and evil is continually folici« 
ted by the Spirit and the Flaſb, and according unto that part to- 
wards which it applyeth it ſelf, it is either ſpirituall and good, or 
carnal and evil. Here are lodged all choſe naturall affections, which 


are neither virtuous nor vicious, as the love of our Parents and 


friends, fear of ſhame, compaſſion towards the afflicted, deſire 
of good reputation. | 


This diſtinction will help much to the knowledge of man, and 2, 
to diſcern his actions, that he miſtake not himſelf, as it is the man The utility 
ner to do, judging by the bark and ourward appearance, thinking bberef. 
that to be of the Spirit which is of che Soul, nay, of che Fleſh 1 | 

| C at tri- 


C 4 


the body. 


attributing unto virtue that which is due unto nature, nay unto 
vice, How many good and excellent actions have been produced 
by paſſion, or at ſeaſt by 2 naturall inclination, VU? ſerviant ge- 
nie, & [no indul{eant anime? That they may ſerve their bumonr, 
and ſaticfie their pleaſure d | 
i 113 92 CHAT. II. | 
bf tht Body, and firft of all the parts thereof, 

21 and their places. „ 
He Bodie of man conſiſteth of a number of parts, inward 


1. 
The divifionf J and ontward which are ali for the moſt part round and orbi- 


2» 
Inward and 
ma. 


\ 
\ 


- duits of the ſecond bloud , mare ſubtil and vitall. : Theſe two 


ces are more rait then thoſe that go downwards; ro the eud they 


A. . 
—_—_ 
regions of the 
- body. 


. excellency, the Naturall, Vitall, Animal; The Fat, which is the 


cular, or coming near unto that figure. | / 

The inward are of two forts : The one in number and quanti- 
tie ſpread through the whole body, as the bones, which ate as the 
baſis and upholding pillers of the whole building. and within them 
( for their nouriſhment) the arrow; the muſeler for motion and 
ſtrength; the veins ifluing from the ver, as chanels of the firſt 
and naturall bloud; the arteries coming from the heart, as con- 


mounting higher then the /iver and the heart, their originall ſour- 


ſhould help to mount the bloud; for that narrowneſs more ſtrait- 
ned, ſerves to raiſe the humours, the ſinews proceeding by couples, 

as inſtruments of ſenſe, motion, and ſtrength of body and conduits 
of the animall ſpirits, whereof ſome are ſoft, of which there are 
ſeven pairs which ſerve the ſenſes of the head, Sight, Hearing, T afte, 

Speech, the other are hard, wherof there are thirty couples proceed- 
ing from the reins of the back to the muſcles; the Tendrele, Liga- 

ments, Griſtles; the fourth Humonrs, Bloud, ¶ holer, which work- 
eth, provoketh. penetrateth, hindereth obſtructions caſteth forth 
the excrements,bringeth cheerfulneſs; Melaucholy, which provoketh 
an appetite to every thing, moderateth ſudden motions; Phlegme, 
which ſweetneth the force of the two Choleys, and all other heats: 
The Spirits which are as it were the fumigations that ariſe from the 
naturall heat and radicall humour, and they are in three degrees of 


thickeſt and groſſeſt part of bloud, = 
The other are ſingular (ſave the kidneys and ſtones, which are 

double) and aſſigned to a certain place. Now there are four places. © 
or 


Of the body, and firſt F all the parts 
or regions, as degrees of the body, ſhops of nature, where ſhe 
exerciſcth/her facultics and powers. The firſt and loweſt is for ge- 
neration'; in vvhich are the privy parts ſerving thereunto. The ſe- 
cond neer unto that, in which are the intralls, viſcera, that is to 
ſay the ſtemark, yielding more to the left fide, round, ſtraiter in 
| bottome then at top, having two orifices or mouthes , the one 
8 above to receive, the other beneath , which anſwereth the bowels, 
7 to caſt forth and diſcharge it ſelf. It receiveth, gathereth together, 
mingleth, concocteth the victuals and turns them into Che, that 
;} 5 co ſay, a kinds of white Suc, fic for the nouriſhment of the body, 
1 which is likewiſe wrought within the Aeſeraique veines by which 
it paſſeth unto the Liver. The Z:iver hot and moiſt inclining to- 
ward the right fide, the ſtore houſe of blood, the chiefe or rather 
fountain of the veines; the ſeat of the naturall nouriſhing faculty, 
or vegetative ſoul, made and ingendered of the blood of that 
Cle, which it draweth from the Meſeraique veines, and recei- 
veth into it lap by the vena porte, which entreth into the concavi- 
ties thereof, and afterwards is ſent and diſtributed thorow the 
whole body by the help of the — Vena cava, which ariſeth from 
the bunch and branches thereof, 'which are in great number as the 
rivers of a fountain. The Spleus towards the left fide, which re- 
ceiveth the diſcharge and excrements of the Liver: The Reines, the 
Entralles, which though they are all in one yet are diſtinguiſhed 
by ſixe differences and names, equalling ſeven times the length of a 
man as the length of a man is equalled by ſeven foot. In theſe 
two firſt parts or degrees, which ſome take to be but one ( — 
there are two faculties very diffetent, the one generative for t 
continuance of the kinde, the other nutritive for every particular 
perſon, and they make it to anſwer to the loweſt and elementary 
part of the world, the place of generation and corruption) is the 
concupiſcible ſoul. u but 22692 12 *s 

The third degree compared to the therian region, ſeparated 
from the former by the Diaphragma or Hiadrife, and from that 
above by the narrewneſs of the throat; in which is the iraſcible 
ſoul, and the pectorall parts Precordia, that is to ſay, the Heart, 


. „ 
F 
. 


pap or dugge. the originall fountain of Arteries, which are always 
moved and cauſe the Pale to beat, by which at by chanels it ſen- 
deth and diſtributeth thoroty the whole body the vitall bloud 
whictrit hath concocted, and by ir the ſpirit and vertue E 


very hot, placed about the fift rib , having bis point under the lefe 


13 


thereof; and their pl. 


The Langs. of ſubſtance very ſoft and ſpongeovs, ſupple to draw 


toon inforce forth vw — — inſtruments — 
piration whereby the heart is refreſhed, drawing unto it t 
bloud, che ſpirits, the air, and disburthening it ſelf of thoſe fumes 
and excrements which oppreſs it, and of the voyce by mean of the 
rough e Arterie. | 


be fourth and higheſt, which anſwereth to the celeſtiall regi- 
on, is the head, which containeth the Brain; cald and ſnongeous, 


3 
Outward parts 
Engular. 


wrapped within two skins, the one more hard-and thick. which 
toncheth che brain-pan , Dare mater ; the other more caſie and 
thin, which includeth the Brain, Pia mater: from it do iſſae and 
are derived the Syews and marrow that deſcendeth and fulieth 
down into the reines of the hack. This | Ar @1 is the ſear of the 
reaſonable ſoul, the ſourſe of ſanſe and motion, and of the maſt no- 
ble animall ſpirits, compoſed of the vitall, which being miſed from 
the heart by the e Arteries unto the brain are concocted and te- 
concocted, elaborated and made ſubtile by the help of the multi. 
ity of ſmall Arteries, as fillets diverfly woven and enterlaced, 
many turnings and windings, like a labyrinth or double net, 
Rete mir«hile —— — —— ſpitit . fo- 
journing, 0 Ing repaſling, is refined 
ſected, and becomes a creature, ſpirituall in an excellent — 
The out ward and viſible parts, if they be fingle , are in the mid. 
dle; as the Noſe, which ſerveth for reſpiration, ſmell, and the 
corafort of the brain, and the disburthening thereof, in ſuch ſort; 
ti by it the air entreth, and iſſuetlrboth down into the lungs, and 
up into the brain, The Mont, which ferveth t o eate and to 


and grin d the vicuals; 


mobility, activity, yea in theaction of loves; l 
they are to the viſage . that which ch viſuge ĩs to the body,” they 
ate the ſace of the face i 2nd beenuſethex ate tender, delicdte and 
precious, they ane fenced and rampaired an all pam, with er, 
lids 


| Of ehe properties of the body of man... 
bids; brewer, bare. The cares, in the ſelf fameheight that the eyes 
des 25 the ſcout of the body, Porters of the ſpiric, the Roceiven, 
and Iudgen of ſounds which alwayes aſcend; they have their en- 
trance oblique and crooked , to the end the aire and the ſonnil 
ſhould not enter ar once, whereby the ſenſe of hearing might be 


hiadred and judg the worſe, The mer and bavds, che work-ma- 
ſters of all things, and univerſall inſtruments. The n feet, 


the props and pillars of the whole building, 
CHAP. II. 8 


Of the fingular prepertief F the body of man. 
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He body of man hath many ſingularities and ſome peculiar * 


and proper unto themſelves , not common with other cren · Peculiar pro. 
turen. The firſt and principall are ſpeech, upright ſtature, the form perties in the 
or feature, the port or cariage, whereof the wiſe, yea the Stoickes boch) of ma 


themſelves made ſuch account, that they were wont to ſay, That 
it was better to be a fuol in a humane ſhape, then wiſe in the form 
of a beaſt. The hand is a miracle (chat of the Ape is not tobe ter. 
med a hand) His nacarallnakedneſs, laughter, crying. The Senſe 
of tickling, haire one the lower lid of the eye, a viſible navell, the 


point of the heart on the left fide. The toes of the fert not ſo long 


28 the fingers of the hand. Blectling at Noſe, a ſtrange thing, con- 
fidering that he catrieth his head wn. wi and a beaſt downwards: 
To bluſh for ſname, wax pale for fear. Tobe an ambiderter; 
diſpoſed at all times to the fports of Venur. Not to move the 
eares, which bewraycth in beaſts the inward affections „ but man 
doth ſufficiently make them known, by his bluſhing, paleneſs, moti- 
on of the eyes, and noſe. | 

The other properties are likewiſe peruliar unto man, bat not 


wholly but by way ofexceltency ; for they ate alſo in beaſts, but in 5 


— 
2. 


a leſs degree, chut is co ſay, mulcicude of muſcles and haire wthe perties by way 
head. The pliant facility of the body, and the parts thereof to all of excellency. 


motion and every ſenſe. The elevation of the The great 
abundance of the brain. The greatneſs of the bladder. The form. 
of the foot, long forward; ſhort backward. — — 
ſabtility of the dloud, The mobility and agility of the tongue. The 
multitude and variety of dreanies'; inſomuch that he ſeemerh ſhe 
onely dreamer, Sneeling. Aud to be ſhore, the mary motions of 
the cyes;the ele, bes 


There 


** 


pro- 


Of the gedde.of the bedy: Techn, Beauty, Bec. 

3. [I There are alſo habits proper andpeculiar, but different; ſome 
Divers habits arc / geſtures, motions ! and artificiall:and-affeted: counitenances; 
others are ſo proper and natveall;that they that have them, neither 
feel them nor know them in themſelves; as to go ſtooping: bur all 
have that which proceedeth not ſo much from reaſon, as a pure, na- 
turall and ready impulſion, that is, to put forth a mans hand be- 

fore him when he falleth. hat þ 


CHAP. V. 
Of the goods of choc: Health, Beauty, &c. 


1. 1 He goods of the body are Health, Beauty, Cheerfulneſs, 

— praiſe F Strength, Vigour, a prompt readineſs and diſpoſition: but of 

. all theſe Health is the firſt, and paſſeth all the reſt. Healch · is the 

moſt beautifall and rich preſent that Naturecan beſtow upon us, 

and above all other things to be preferred, not onely Science, No- 

bility, Riches, bur Wiſdome it ſelf, which the auſtereſt among the 

wiſe do affirm. It is the onely thing that deſerveth our whole em- 

ployment yea, our life it ſelf to attain unto it: for without it life 

is no life, but a death, virtue and wiſdome grow weak and faint. 

What comfort can all the wiſdome of the world bring to the grea · 

teſt man that is, if he be throughly ſtricken with an ¶Apoplerie? 

Doubtleſs, there is nothing to be preferred before this bodily health 

but Honeſty, which is the health of the Soul. Now it is common 

unto us with beaſts, yea, many times it is greater, and far more ex- 

cellent in them then in us: and notwithſt anding it be a gift of na- 

ture, Gaudeant bene nats. F if 

He that # gently born may Well rejoyce, + 
To have — — what 2 — 2 cboiſe : 

given in the firſt formation, yet that which afterward followeth, 
The milk, Good government, which: cbnſiſteth in ſobriety. and 

moderate exerciſes, lightneſs of heart, and a continuall avoidance 

of all paſſions, do preſerve it much. Grief and ſickneſs are the 

contraries unto it; which are the greateſt if not the onely evils 

that follow man, whereof, we (hall. ſpeak hereafter. But in the 

preſervation hereof; heaſts likewiſe ſimply following nature, which 

hath given them heath, do far exceed men; they oftentimes for- 

getting themſelves, though afterwards they pay dearly for it. 

Next followeth Zeanty, a good of great account in the ſociety ©} 
of men. It is the firſt mean of reconciling or uniting one to den a 


ther, and it is very likely, that che firſt diſtinction that hath been 
of one man from another; and thefirſt conſidetation thut giveth 
preheminence to one above another, hath been the advantage of 
beauty. It is likewiſe a powerfull qualitie, there is none that ſur- 


- mounteth it in credit. or that hath ſo great a part in the ſociety of 


men; for there are none ſo barbarous none fo reſolute, that hath 
not been beaten by it. It preſenteth it ſelf unto the view, it ſeducech 
and preoccupateth the judgement, it makes deep impreſſions, and 

h a man with great authority; and therefore Socrates called 
it, A ſhort tyrannie; and Plato, The priviledge of Nature: for it 
ſeemeth, that he that carrieth in his countenance the favours of Na- 
ture, imprinted in a rare and excellent beauty, hath a kind of laws 


full power over us, and that we turning our eyes towards him; he 
likewiſe turneth our affections, and enthraleth them in deſpight of 


our ſelves. Ariſtotle ſaith, that it appertaineth to thoſe that are 
beautifull, to command; that they are venerable next to the Gods 
themſelves; that they are none, but ſuch as are blind, but are touch- 
ed with it. Cyrne, e Alexander, Ceſar, theſe great Commanders, 
have made great uſe thereof in their greateſt affairs; yea, Scipio} 
the beſt of them all; Fair and Good are near neighbours, and are 
expreſſed by the ſelf ſame words, both in Greek, and in the Scri- 
tures. Many great Philoſophers have attained to their wiſdome, 
by the aſſiſtance of their beauty. It is likewiſe conſiderable, and 
much required in beaſts themſelves. CERES 
There ate in Beauty divers things to be conſidered: That of 


men is properly the form and featute of the body; as for other The 40 


of the good; of the body: Healib, Beauy, &c. 5 


if "—_— 
* * 
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ſtinftion 


beauties, they belong unto women. There are/two ſorts of beau- of Beauty. 


ties, the one ſettled which moveth not at all, and it conſiſteth in 
the due proportion, and colour of the members, a body that is not 
ſwoln or puffed up, wherein the finews and veins appear not from 
far, nor the bones preſſe not the skin, but full of bloud and ſpirit; 
and in good ſtate, ha ving the muſcles elevated, the dxin ſmooth; 
the colour vermillion: The other moveable, which is called a good 
grace, and is the true guiding, or carriage of the metion of the 
members, and above all, the eyes. The former beauty of it ſelf is 
as it were dead, this active and full of life. There are beauties 
thatare rude; fierce, ſoiyr'; others that are ſweer, yea though they 
be fading. #1 81; } <'? Yor ; , 

- Beauty is properly to be conſidered in the viſage. There is no- 


1 
» 


* 
4 


— - 
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viſage of ma 
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3. 
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Of the goods of the budy - Heahb, Beauty, &cc. 
then his yiſage, which is as it werethe ſoul 8 
. image of the ſonl; that is, her 


planted and placed in the gate and forefront, to the end that men 
may know, chat here is her abode and her palace. By the counte- 
nance it is that we know the perſon of a man; and therefore Art, 
which imitateth Nature, takes nocare to tepreſent the perſon of 2 
Kan but onely to paint ox carve the viſage. 

There are many ſpeciall ſingularities in the viſage of man, which 
ate not in beaſts, (for to ſay the trath, they have no viſage) nor in 


— 1. the reſt of the body of man: As the number and diyerſitie of the 


parts and forms of — beaſts there is neither chin, nor cheeks, 
nor forehead. much leſſe any form or faſhion of them. Variety of 
colours, as in the eye onely there is black, white, green blue, red, 
chryſtaline. Propattion, for the ſenſes are there double, anſwering 
the one to the other, and in ſuch a manner, that thegreatnels of 
the eye, is che greatneſs of the mouth, the largeneſs of the fore- 


Head. the — of the noſe; the length of the noſe, that of the 


chin and lips, An admirable diverſitic of countenances; and ſuch, 

that there are hardly found two faces, in all reſpects, like one ano- 
ther: this is a chief point of workmanſhip, which in ao other thing 
can be found. This variety is very profitable, yea neceſſary for hy- 
mane ſociety; firſt, to know one another: for infinite evils, yea, the 
diſſipation of humane kind muſt needs follow, if 'a man ſhould 
miſtake himſelf by che ſemblance and ſimilitudeof divers vitages; 


- yea; it would be a confuſion work'then that of Babel. A man 
woald rake his daughter for his ſiſter, for a ranger. his enemy for 


his friend. If our faces were alike, we thould not diſcern a man 
from a beaſt; and if they were nat all unlike one another, we could 
not no ho to diſoern a man from a men. Balides, it was an ex- 
pellent ant of Natme, to place in ckis part forae ſecret that mi 

e ntentment to ane anocher, through the — wa : for 


reaſon of this viriety of faces, there is vor a perſon that in ſome 3 


part is not beautifull. The dignitie and honour of it, ronnd figure, 
form upright and elevated on high, naked and uncovered, without 
hair. feathers, ſcales, as in other creatures, looking up wto beaven. 
Grace, ſuaetneſs, a plea ſant anti decent comelingls, 'rvem to the ꝑi- 


— of all her tic of honoar | 


ving up of a mans Soul, and the raviſhine of his will, as hath been 3 
ſheweil before. To be brief, the viſage is che throne af beanty unnd 


| and tbe ſeat of laughter and killing, two thing very proper and | 
agreeable | 


III 1 
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of the gad. af the lea: Health, Beauty, 8c. 
agreeable unto man, the true and molt ſignificant ſymboles of mi- 
ty and good diſcretion, Finally, it. is apt for allalcecations, to d- 
chrerheimeand motions and peſſians.of the Soul, 38 Toy, Feavi- 
nels, Love, Hatred, Envie, Malice, Shame, Cholet. Jealoufe , and 
ſo forth. It is as the hand of a Dill which noteth the hours and 
moments of time. the wheeles and motions themſelves being hid 
within. And as the aire which receiveth all the colours and 
changes of the time, ſheweth what the weather is, ſo ſaith one, 
the aire of a mans countenance, Corpre animum tegit & detegit, 
in facie legitur homo. The Rogy covereth. aud diſcovereth the ſoul, 
and man it knovn even by his face. | 

The beauty of the face conſiſteth in a large, ſquare, weltexten- 


ded and cleer front, eye-browes wel} ranged, thin and ſubeile, the 4 deſcription 
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eye well divided, cheerfull, ſparkling ; as for the colour, J lente of the beauty 
it doubefull : the noſe lean. the mouth little, che lippe caraline; the be face. 


chin ſhort and dimpled, the cheeles ſomewhat riſing, and in the 
middle the pleaſant gelſia, the eares round and well compact, the 
whole countenance with a lively tincture white and vermilion. 
Nevertheleſt, this deſeriptiom of Beauty ia not genetally received; 
the opinions of Beautare different, according.to thæ d iverßa of 
nations. Wich the Indians the greareſh Beauty eonſiſteth in thae, 
which we account the greateſt deformity , that is, inatawny co- 
lour, thick and fwollen lipps , a flat and large noſe, teeth (potted 
with black or red, great cares and hanging, a liti le lo farchead;; 


dug great and pendent, to the end they may give their litle ones 
ſuek over their ſouldiers : and to at tais to this ferme oi beauty, 


they uſe all manner of Art. But nat eo wander fo far, in Spain 
the chiefeſt beauty is kane and neatly compt; in Zaly far, corpu- 
lent and ſolid : the ſofc, and delicate, and Yatteriog plraſe the one; 
the ſtrong, vigorous, fierce, and commanding the other. 1 

The beauty of the Body, eſpecially che viſage ſhould in all rea- 


8 | 7. 
ſon demonſtrate and witneſs the heanty of the ſouk ¶ Which is a The beauty of 2 


ſemblance, then the conformity ard relation of the body to tha 

ſpiric : and when this is aot, we mult needs think, that there is 
ome accident that hath interrupted the ordinary cauſe . 20 if 
comes to paſs, that we oftentimes ſec it: for the mike of b 
Nurſe, the firſt inſtitution, eo ion, bring great alterations 
to tho originall nature of the ſoul, whether in. nod an ville, & 
gratis 


27 . quality and ruk of opinions and judgments, wich a certain hed, / u, ald 
5 fafineksand conſtancy} for — — a taxes. re. **?* 
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of the goadsof the Body : Health, Beauty, &c. 
crates confeſſed that the deformity of his body, did juſtly accuſe 
the naturall deformity of his ſoul, but that by induſtry and inſti» 
tution he had corrected that of the ſoul. This outward counte- 
nance is a weak and dangerous ſurety; but they that belye their 
own phy fiognomy, are rather to be puniſhed then others, becauſe 
they falſiſie and betray that good promiſe, that nature hath plan- 
ted in their front, and deceive the world. | 


© CHAP. VI. 
Of the veſtments of the body. 


Here is great likelikood that the cuſtome or faſhion of go- 

ing naked, as yet continued in a great part of the world, was 
the firſt and originall amongſt men, and that of covering and 
adorning the body with garments was artificiall, and invented to 
help and enlarge Nature, as they which by artificial 1 about 
to increaſe the light of the day: for Nature having ſufficiently pro- 
vided for all other creatures a covering, it is not to be believed, 
that ſhe hath handled man worſe then the reſt, and left him onely 
indigent, and in ſuch a Rate, that he could not help himſelf with- 


out forreign ſuccours, and therefore thoſe reproackes that are made 


againſt Nature as a ſtepmother, are unjuſt. If men from the begin- 
ning had been cloathed, it is not unlikely that they would ever 
have diſrobed themſelves and gone naked, both in regard 
of their health, which could not but be much offended with that 
change, and ſhame it ſelf: and nevertheleſs, it is: done and obſerved 
amongſt many nations. Neither can it be alſedged that we cloathe 
our ſelves either to cover our nakedneſs or privy parts, or to defend 
us againſt cold (for theſe are the two reaſons pretended ; for againſt 
heat, there is no appearance of reaſon) becauſe Nature hath nct 
taught us, that there is any thing in our nakedneſs, that we ſhould 


be alhamed of: it is we that by our own fault and fall, have told 


it ourſelves : Dis indicavit tibi quod nudus efſes , nfs quod ex lig- 


no quod præceperam tibi ne comederes comediſti? Who told thee that 


thos Waſt naked, wnleſs thom haſt eaten of the tree, Whereof I com- 
manded thee that thow ſhouldeſt not eate > And Nature hath already 
ſufficiently hid them, put them far from our eyes, and covered 
them. And therefore it is leſs needfull to cover thoſe parts onely, 
as ſome do in thoſe Countries where they go all naked, and ordi- 
narily are not covered: for why ſhould he that is the Lord poli 

| Other 
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of the Soul in general. 


bthet creatures not daring to ſhew himſelf naked unto the world, 


ide himſelf under the ſpoils of another, nay adofh himſef Pi As 
— cold, and other particular and locall neceſſities, we know that 
under the ſelf ſame air, the ſelf ſame heaven, one goes naked, an- 
other apparelled ; and we have all the molt delicate part uncove- 
red: and therefore a wandring perſon being asked, How he eonld 
go ſo naked in winter, anſwered, That our faces are alwayes naked. 
and he was all face: Yea many great perſonages have ever gone 
with their heads uncovered, Maſſini ſſa, Ceſar, Hannibal, Severus 
and many nations there are, which goe to the warrs and fight all 
naked : and the counſell that Plate giveth for the continuance of 
health is, never to cover either head or feet. And Varro ſaitli that 
when it was firſt ordained , that men ſhould uncover the heads in 
the preſence of the gods, and of the magiſtrate;' that it wis rathet᷑ 
for healths ſake, and to harden themſelves againſt the injuries of the 
times,then for reverence. Laſtly,the invention of covers and houſes 
againſt the injuries of heaven, and men, is more ancient, more na- 
turall. more univerſall, then of garments, and common with many 


creatures, bur an induſtrious ſearch for victuall more naturall then Lib. 3. c. 43. 


either. Of the uſe of garments, and aliments hereafter. 
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2 — here a matter of all others moſt difficult, hand led and The preface. . 


diſcourſed by the wiſeſt of all Nations, eſpecially Egyptians 
Greeks, Arabiaus, and Latines: by our later Writers more ſhal- 
lowly as all other Philoſophy , but with great diverſity of opini« 
ons, according tothe diverſity of Nations, Religions, profeſſions, 
without any certain accord or reſolution : the generall knowled 
and diſcourſe thereof may be referred to theſe ten points: The de- 
finition, Eſſence or Nature, Faculties and Actions, Vnity or Plura- 
lity, Source, Entrance iato the body, Reſidence therein, Seat, Suf- 
— 42 exerciſe her functions, the End, and Separation from the 
5. a 150 n 1 
Tt is firſt very hard to define, or truly to ſay what the ſoul is: as 


generally all other forms, becaliſe they are things relatiye which ſub. 


fiſt not in themſelyes, bur are parts of a hole, and this is the rea· 


ſon,why chere is ſuch and ie great diverſity of definitions of chem, 
whereof there is not any received without contradiction. Ari 
D ſtotl 


The definition 
very difficult. 


Caſte to ſa 


„ 


Df the Seal i gentral. 


Saule bath cnfuted twelve that were before him, and could hard-, 


iy madegaod hi s. 
It is eaſie co ſay what it is not: That it is not Fire, Aire, 
Water: ; Nor the temperature of the four Elemente, or quali- 


* 5 a 
mne is al ayes changeable, without which a 


1 
Nad t ſuy 
what it iS. 


f ; 
the planx the vegetative or growing life; to a.healt, a ſenſible 
life, which camprehendeth the vegetative; to a man, an intellectu-. 
all life, which .comprechendeth the other two, as in number the © 

eater contains the leſs, and in figures the Pextagone contains 
Fo Terragoue, and this the 7 rjgene » I call it che intolleRuall ſon), 3 


creature is and lives ; and bafides that, this is an accident, the 
Soul . 3-lybſiance. - Agein, Metals aud things inanimate, haue 
likewiſe.a temperature of the fonr Elements, and firſt quali- 
ties. Noither is it blood, (for chere are many things animate 
and liviag without bleud, and many creatures dye without 
the ſhedding of a drop of blond.) Nor che beginning and caule 
of motion (For d vers things inanimate move, es the adamant 
mores ghe iron; amber or jet. raw f metlicives and roots of 
troos being rut and driad, dry end meve,) Neither is it the 
5 or fe, ox F uengia, or perfection, (for that word Entclechis 
is divenily taken and ipterpretgtl ) of à livingbody : far all this 
is hut the effect or action of the Sen, and not the Soul it ſelf, 
astoliyg, to ſee , $0.underſtang is the action of the Sau. And 
at would likewiſe follow. that che. Sauliſhould be an accident, 
net a ſubſtange, and cauld not ſubſiſt without that hody where, 
of it is the act and perfection, no more then the cover of an houſe 
may be without the houſe, and a relative without his correlative, 
To be briefe, it is to ſay what the ſoul doth and is to another, not 
what it is in it ſelf. | 


mply ſay That js is an eſſentiall quiekning form, which givetb to 


rather then the zeaſpnable, Which: is comprohended in the intel- 
lective as che lcls/ in the great: for the reaſonable in ſome ſenſe 


And meaſure, acconding ro the opinion ofshe-greareſt Philoſo. 
fa is likewiſc in beaſts, but not the intel 


kQive, as being more high. Siaut .equas & walur in quibus nun f ? 


phers and experience it ſe 


Herts 2 Lilęe 4 hoſe and muſe in Mam there is nu under. 


ch properly. helong to the ſoyerxaign firſt author, 


But to fay What the Sa- is; is very difficolt: A man may 


of x $0.3 7 
255 The Seal then c not the beginning ar ſource, that word 


but an inßware 


cauſe of fe, mation, ſeale, deere, I warnth the ba 
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Of he Saul i gau. 
and it ſelf is not moved; as contrarily, the body is moved, aad mo- 
veth nor at all: it moveth Tay the body. and nut it ſelf. for no- 
thing but God moxeth it ſel; and whatever mover it felf, is 
eterdall and Logd of it ſal̃: avd that it moverh the body, t hath it 
not of it ſelf, but from an higher cauſe. | 
Concerning the nature and eſſence of the Soul. I mean an humane 
Saul (for the Soul of a beaſt is without all doubt corponall. mate. 


e 


ria}, bred and bore with the matter, and with it corruptible) 2 


there is a queſlion of greater importance then ie ſeemethꝛ for ſomo 
aflirta it to he corporalh, ſome incorporall : and this is vory agrees. 
ble to reaſon, if a man be not opinative. That it is corporall, fee 
what the grounds are; Spirits and Devils, good an ill. which ara 
wholly ——— all matter, are corporall, according to the 


opinion of all, Philoſophers, and our greateſt Divines, Tertullian, In homil.1.de 
Origen,S. Baſil, Gregory, e Auguſtine, Damaſtene ; hom muck ſpir L ;. de lib. 
more the SoxZof man, which hath fociety, and is united to a mat. arb Hom, de 
ter? Their reſolution is, that whatſoever is created, being compa- *P'P% 


red unto God, is grofſe, corporall,materiall, and onely God is in- 
corporall ; that every ſpirit is a body, and hath a bodily nature. 
Next unto authority almoſt univerſall, the reaſon is — ables: 
Whatſoever is included in this finite world , is finite, -limiced both 

in virtue and ſubſtance, bounded with a ſuperficics., incloſed and 
circumſeribed in a place, which are the true and naturall conditions 
= of a body: forthere is nothing but a body which hath a ſuperfici- 
all part, and is barred and faſtened in a place. Gop: onely is whol. 
y infinite, incorporall ; the ordinary diſtinRians, circwn/eriptive, 
; definitive, effectiuè, are but verball, and in nothing either help or 
hurt the cauſe : for it alwayes ſtands good ghat ſpirits are in ſuch 
fort in a place, that at the ſelſ fame time that they are in a place, 
they cannot be elſe where; and they are not in a place either inſi 


* nite; or very great, or very little, but equall to their limited and 
finited ſubſtauce and ſuperficies. And if it were not ſo. ſpirits could 


dat change their place, nor aoend or deſcend, as che Scripture af- 
firmeth that they do 1 and fo they ſhould be immayeable,indivife. 
ble, indiffcrently in all. Now if they appear that they change their 


place, tho change convicteth that they are moveable, diviſible, ſub. 


joe unto time, and to the ſucceſſion thereof, required in the moti- 
on and paſſage from one place to another, which are all the quali- 


| | ticsof a body. But becanfe many ſimple mem under this word 


| corporall, do imagine viſible, palpable. , and chink not chat the 
d 7 | 2 * 
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Of be Soul in general. 
Pure air, or fire without the flame or coal are bodies, have therefore 
likewiſe affirmed; That ſpirits both ſeparated and humane are not 


- corporal, as in truth they are not in char ſenſe : for they are of an 
inviſible fubſtance, er airie, 28 the ꝑreateſt part of Philoſo- 


3. 
ie faculties 
actions 0 
e Soul. 


4. 
The unity of 
be ſoul. 


» 7 
: 
F 


1 
122 


ane, are ſubject to pan 


phers and Divines affirm ; or celeſtiall, as ſome Hebrews and A. 
ravicks teach, calling by the ſelf ſame name both the heaven and the 
ſpirit, an eſſence proper to immortality; or whether (if they will 
have it ſo) of a ſubſtance more ſubtileand delicate, yet they are al- 
wayes:corporall;fince limited by place, moveable, ſubject to moti- 
ot andi to times. Finally if they were not corporal), they ſnhould 
not be paſſible and capable of ſuffering as they are: the humane 
receiveth from his body plcaſure and diſpleaſure, ſorrow and de- 
light in his turn; as the body from the ſpitit, and his paſſions, ma- 
ny good qualities, many bad, virtues, vices, affections, which are all 
arcidents: and all as well the ſpirits ſeparated and Devils as hu- 
iſnment and torments. They are therefore 
corporall: for there is nothing paſſible, that is not corporall, and 
it is onely proper unto bodies to be ſubject to accidents. 

Now the Soul hath a great number of virtues and faculties, as 
many almoſt as the body hath members: There are ſome in plants, 
more in beaſts; moſt in man, to know, to live, to feel, to move, to 
deſire, to allure, to aſſemble to tetain, to concoct, to digeſt, to nou- 


riſh, to grow, to reject, to ſee. to hear, ro taſte, to ſmell, to ſpeak, | 


to breathe, to ingender, to think, to reaſon, to contemplate, to con- 


ent, diſſent, to remember, judge; all which are no parts of the 


Soul : for ſo it ſhould be diviſible, and ſhould conſiſt upon acci- 


dents but they are her naturall qualities. The actions come after and 
follow the facultiemand ſo there are three degrees, according to 
to the doctrine of Great S. Dennis followed of all, that is, we 
muſt conſider in ſpirituall creatures three things; Eſſence, Facultie, 
ation : By the latter which is the action, we know thefacul.' '# 
ty, and-by it the eſſence, The actions may be hindred and wholly. *% 
ceaſe without any prejudice at all unto the ſoul, and her faculties a? 
the Science and faculty of Painting remaineth entire in the Pain- 
tet, although his hands be bound, and fo be made unable to Paint: 
But if the faculties themſelves periſn, the Soul muſt needs be 
gone, no otherwiſe then Fire is no longer fire having loſt the fa- 


0 


culty of warming. 
The eſſence and 


f 


nature of the Goal being after. a ſore expli· 
cated; one of che buſieſt queſtions chat belongeth unto — Syed 
r offereth 
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Of the Soul in general. 
offcreth it ſelf to our conſideration, that is, whether there be in a 
creature, eſpecially in man, one ſoul or many ? Touching which 
point, there are divers opinions but may be reduced into three. 
Some of the ¶reetes, and almoſt all the Arabiques imitating 
them, have thought (not only in every particular man, but gene» 
rally in all men) that there was bur one immortall Son. The 
* £epptians for the moſt part held an opinion quite contrary, that 
there was a plural ty of ſouls in every creature, all divers and di- 
ſtinct, two in every beaſt, and three in man; twortmortall;i the vo. 
getative and ſenſible, and the third intellective, immortall- The 
third opinion, as the mean betwixt the two former, and moſt fol. 
lowed, being held by many of all nations, is, that there is but one 
Soul in every creature, not more, In every of theſe opinions there 
is ſome difficulty. I leave the firſt, as being already ſufficiently eun- 
faced and rejected. The plurality of ſouls in every creature and man, 
on the one ſide ſeemeth — ſtrange and abſurd in Philoſ 0 
for that were to give many formes to one and the ſame —— | 
to ſay that there are many ſubſtances and ſubjects in one, two 8 


in one, three men in one; on the other fide it giveth credit and 
helpeth much our beliefe, touching the immortality of the intel. 
lectuall Seal, for their being three ſouls there can follow no incon- 


venience, that two of them ſhould dye, and the third continue im- 
mortall. The unity of the Seni ſeemeth to reſiſt the immortality 
thereof; for how can one and the ſame indiviſible, be in a mortall 
part and an immortall ? a8 nevertheleſs Ariſtotle would have it. 
Doubtleſs it ſeemed that of neceſſity the Sow! mult be either alto- 
ther mortall, or altogether immortall, which are two very foul 
abſurdities. The firſt aboliſheth all religion and ſound Philoſophy: 
the ſecond maketh beaſts likewiſe immortall. Nevertheleſs it 
ſeems to be more true, that there is but one Soul in every creature, 
for the plurality and diverſity of faculties, inſtruments, actions, nei- 
ther derogateth any thing at all, nor multiplyeth in any thing this 
unity, no more then the diverſity of rivers, the unity of one ſpring 
or fountain nor the diverſity of effects in the Sun, to heat, to en- 
lighten, to melt to drie, to whiten, to make black, to diſſipate the 
unity and ſimplicity of the Sun; for ſhould they, there ſhould be 
a great number of ſouls in one man, and Suns in one world. Nei- 
ther doth this eſſentiall unity of the Sox/ any thing hinder the im- 
mortality of the humane Soul in her cflence , notwithſtan- 
ding the vegetative and ſenſitive faculties, which are but acci- 
| D 3 deats, 


0 


The ſource 0 
the ſoul. 1 


ul in gem. 
accidents, dic, that is to ſay, cannot be exerciſed without the body 
the Son not having 3 ſubject or inſtrument whereby to do it, but 
the third intellectuall Sau / is alwayes well, becaule for it there is no 
of to exerciſe it felf ; inſomuch that if it did return unto the body, 
it were onely again to exerciſe her vegetative and ſenſitive facul- 
ties, as we ſee in thoſe that are raiſed unto life to live here below, 
not in thoſe that are raiſed to live elſewhere, for ſuch bodies need 
nor to live by the exerciſe of ſuch faculties: Even as there is no 
wake nor deeny in the Sunne, but it cont inuet h in it ſelf wholly the 
ſame, though during a whole etlips it neither ſhine nor warm, nor 
perform his other effects in thoſe places that are ſubject to it. 
Having ſhewed the unity of the ſoal in every ſubject, let us ſee 
from wheace it comerh, and how it entreth into the body. The 
_ inning of ſouls is not held to be the Tame of all, I mean 
of ne fouls z for the vegetative and ſenſitive, of plants and 


beaſts, is by the opinion of all altogether materiall, and in the ſeed. 
for which cauſe it is likewiſe mortall. But concerning the Sui of 


man there are four celebrated opinions. According to cke firſt, 


which it of the Sich held by Philo aden, and afterward by the 


CManiches, Proſcitianiſts, and others it is transferred and brought 
forth as a part or parcell of the ſubſtance of God; who inſpireth 
it into the body, alledging to their belt advantage the words of 
Moſes, Inſpiravit in faciom e jus ſpiraculum vit æ: He breathed in 
hu face breath of life. The ſecond opinion, held by Tertullian A. 


pollinaris, the Lnciferians, and other Chriſtians, affirmeth tat the 


Sou proccedeth and is derived from the ſouls of our Parents with 
the ſeed, as the Soul of a beaſt, The third opinion which is that of 
the Pythagoreans and Platonifts, held by many R. bh ine and Do- 
cours of the Jews,and afterwards,by Origen, and other Doctours, 
tcacheth that the fouls of men have been from the beginning, all 
cteuted of God, made of nothing, and reſerved in heaven, after- 
wards to be ſent into the lower parts, as need ſhould require, and 
that the bodies of men are formed and diſpoſed to receive them: 
and from hence did ſpring the opinion of thoſe that thought that 
the fouls of men here below, were ether well or ill handled, and 
lodged in bodies either ſound or ſick, according to that life which 
they kad lead above in heaven, before they were incorporate. And 
truly the maſter of Wiſdome himſelf,ſheweth, that the Soul, of the 
two, was the elder,and before the body, Eras nner. bonam indolem 


ſortitus, 


"1 
3 


whileſ it is within it, it make uſe there. 


ale; Sul in g. 

ſortitus, imo bene chm eſſem, cer pus incout anninatiom reper3. I was 
—_ who by lot obtained a good diſpofition and nature, yea even be- 
ing good, I obtained alſo an body, The fourth opinion re- 
ceived and held through all Chriſtendome is; that they are ali cru. 


ated of God, and infuſed into bodies prepared, in ſuch: manner thut 


the Creation and infuſion is done at one and the ſame inſtant. Theſe 
four opinions are all affirmative, but there is a fift much retained, 
which determineth nothing, and is content to ſay, that it is a ſecret 


unknown unto men: of which opinion was Saint Auguſtise, ꝙre- 


. 


ger and others, who, acvertheleſs thought the two latter affirma · 5 ig. £16 
tive opinions more like to be true then the former. 23.157. 


Let us now ſee when and how the Soul entreth into the body, 


6. 


whether altogether at one inſtant, or ſucceſſively; I mean the hu- The entrance 
mane Sol: for of that of a beaſt there is no doubt fince it is nas I *b* 0 


turall in the ſeed, according to Ariſtotle ( whom moſt do folluy ) the ban. 


that is, by ſucceſſion of times, and by degrees, as an artificialiform, 
which a man maketh by pieces, the one after the other; the head, af. 
terwards the throat, the belly, the legs, inſomuch that the vegeta- 
tive and ſenſitive Sul, altogether materiall and corporeall, is in the 
ſeed, and with the deſcent of the Parents, which faſhioneth the 
body in the matrix: and that done, the reaſonable. Sox! arciveth 


from without. And therefore there are neither two nor three ſouls, 


neither together, nor ſucceſſively, neither is the vegetative corrupted 
by the arrivall of the ſenſitive, nor the ſenſitive by the arrival of the 
intellectualʒbut ĩt is but one Sow! which is made, finiſhed, & perfect. 
ed in that time which nature hath preſeribed. Others are of optni- 
on, that the ſoul entreth with all het faculties at one inſtant; that is 
to ſay then, when all the body is furniſhed with Organs, formed, & 
223 wholly finiſhed, and that untill then there was no Saul, but onely a 

naturall virtue and Energy, an eſſentiall form of the ſeed , which 


working by the ſpirits which are in the ſaid ſced, with the heat of 
the matrix and materiall bloud, as with inſtruments, do form and 
bðuild up the body, prepare all the members, nouriſh; move and in- 
2 creaſe them; which being done this Energie and ſeminall form va. 
niſheth and is quiteloſt, ſo that the ſeed ceaſeth to be ſeed, loſing its 


2 form, by the arrivall of another more noble, which is the humane 


Faul, which cauſech that which was ſced, or an Zavbyyon, that is a 


2 ; ſubſtance without ſhape to he no longer ſeed, but a man, rie El 


Ihe Soul being entied into the body, we arc likewiſe to know the Soll in 


3 what kind of cxiltence therein ĩt hath, and how it ĩs there reſident. ile bach. 


D 4 S 


. oft obe Sm idi.generel. : 
- Somme. Philoſophers nor knowing. what to ſay; or how to joyn and 
unite che Sow! with the body, make it to abide and reſide therein, 
as a Maſter in his houſe, a Pilot in his ſhip, a Coach · man in his 
Coach : but this were to deſtroy all, for ſo the Son / ſhould not be 
the form nor inward and eſſentiall part of a creature, or of a man, 
it could have no need of the members of che body to abide there, 
nor any feeling at all of the contagion of the body, but it ſnould be 
a ſubſtance wholly diſtinct from the body, of it ſelf ſubſiſting, 
which at its pleaſure might come and go, and ſeparate it felf from 
the body, without the deſtinction and diminution of all the fun» 
ctions thereof, which are all abſurdities! The Sani is in the body, 
as the form in the matter, extended and ſpread throughout the bo- 
dy, giving life, motion, ſenſe, to all the parts thereof, and both of 
them together make but one Hypoſtaſis, one intire ſubject, which 
is the creature; and there is no mean or middle that doth unite and 
knie them together: for berwixt the matter and the form there is 
no middle, according to all I hiloſophy. The Sul then is all, in all 
the body; I add not ( though it be commonly ſaid) and all in every 
part of the body; for that implyeth a contradiction, and divideth 
the Soul. a 0 nn HT 8454 2 [ 
8. Now. notwithſtanding: the Soul, as it is ſaid, be diffuſed and 


The ſeat and ſpread thorow the whole body, yet nevertheleſs, to excite and ex- 1 


inſtrumeuts 


ae gar erciſe its faculties, it is more ſpecially and expreſly in ſome parts of : 


the body, then in others; in which it is ſaid to have place; yet not © 
to be wholly there, leſt the reſt ſhould be without Soul withcut ©: 
form. And asithath four principle and chief faculties, ſo men give + 
it four ſeats, that is, t hoſe four regions, which we have noted be. 
fore in the compoſition of the body, the four firſt principall inſtru- 
ments of the Soul, the reſt referre themſelves unto them, as alſo all 

tho faculties to theſe; that is to ſay, the ingendring faculty to the in- 
gendring parts, the naturall to the liver, the vitall to the heart, the 
animall and intellectuall te the brain. | | 3 
9. We are now to ſpeak in generall of the exerciſe of the facultie 
The ſufficiency of the Soul. whereunto the ſoul of it ſelf is wiſe and ſufficient, in- 
of the Soul for ſomuch that it faileth not to produce that which it knoweth, and to 
+ ++ ke exerciſe its functions as it ought, if it be not hindred, and that the, # 
" inſtruments thereof be well diſpoſed. And therefore it was well 

and truly ſaid of the wiſe That nature is wiſe, diſcreet, induſtrious,a 

ſafficient miſtreſs, which maketh a man apt to all things: Iuſita ſunt 

nobui omni um artinm lac virtutum. ſemius, magiſter que ex occults || 
e Das. 


— 


5 Of the Soul in general. 

Deu producit ingenium, We have, as it were, ſown in us the ſeed of 
Ats and virtues, and Gad, as 4 good. Maſter, doth produce, ar- 
tend, aud teach aun wit : hich is calily he wyed by induction? The 

vegetative ſoul without inſtruction, formeth tho body in the ma- 
row, drawing the victuall unto it, retaining and concocting it, af- 
terwards caſting out the excrements, it ingendreth and reformeth 

the parts that fail; theſe ate things that are ſcen in plants, beaſts, 

and men. The ſenſitive Sani of it ſelf. without inſtruction, ma- 

keth both beaſts and men to move their feet, their hands, and other 
members; to {tretch, to rub, ro ſhake, ts: move the lips, to preſſe 

| the dug, to cry, to laugh. The reaſonable, of ic ſelf, not according 
to the opinion of Piats, by the remembrance of that which it knew 
blefarę it entred int the body: nor accordingto e-Lriſtorle, by re- 
= Ion 2 acquiſition, coming from without, hy the ſenſes; being 
2 oe af ac a white paper, yoid.of imꝑreſsiontꝭ although that ſerve 
to good pur poſe; but of it ſelf without inſtruction, imagineth , un- 
derltandeth, reraineth; realoneth, diſcourſeth. But becauſe this of 
= thercaſonable Sul, ſeemeth to be more difficult then the other. 
and woundeth in ſome ſom Ariſtotle himſelf, it ſhall be handled 

795 | again in hig place, in the diſcourſe of the ingelleRuall Saal. 


It temaineth that we ſpeak of the laſt point, that is, of the ſept» 10. 


ration of the Sox/ from the Body, which is after a divers ſort and The ſeparation 
manner; the one. and the ordinary is naturall by death, and this of * 
not the ſame in beaſts and men: for by the death of beaſts, the , "71311... 
x ſoul dieth, and is annihilated, according unto that rule, By the cox · and o:diza;y. 
= ruption of the ſubject, the form periſheth , the matter remaineth: 
by the death of man the Soul is ſeparated from the body, but is not 
2# loſt, but remaineth, inaſmuch as it is immortall. — 
I ̃ be immortality of the Sow/ is a thing univerſally, religioufly, 2. The imm 
ffor it ĩs the principal foundation of all religion) and peaccably 2% of tbe 
received and concluded upon throughout the world, I mean by an _ 
/# outward and publick profeſſion :. ſerioully and-inwardly, not ſo : 
, 2 witneſs ſo many Epicures, Libertines, and mockers in the world: 
% yea, the Saduces, the greateſt Lords of the Jews, did not ſlick with 
open mouth to deny it; though a thing profitable to be believed, 
And in ſome ſort proved by many naturall and humane reaſons, 
but properly and better eſtabliſhed by the auchority of Religi- 
on, then any other way. It ſeemeth that there is in a man a kind 
of inclination, and diſpoſition of nature to believe ir; for man — 
| reth 
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Of the Soul in general. | 
reth naturally to continue and perpetuate his being, from whence 
likewiſe proceedeth that great, yea, furious care of our po. 
ſterity and ſucceſſion. — — „two things there are that give © 
ſtrength thereunto, and make it more plauſible; the one is the hope 
of glory and reputation, and the deſire of the immortalitie of our 
name, which how vain ſoever it be, cartietłi a great credit in te 
world : the other is an impreſſion. that vice which robbeth a man 
of the view and knowledge of humane juſtice; remaining alwayes 
oppoſite to the Divine Juſtice, muſt thereby be chaſtiſed, yea after 
death: ſo that beſides that, a man is altogether carried and diſpo. 
ſed by nature to deſite it, and conſequently to believe it, the Jt. 
ſtice of God doth conclude it. | 95. E 
From hence we are to learn, that there are three differences and 
degrees of Sou, an order required even to the perfection of tbe 
Univerſe, Two eitreams, the one is that Which bein Atogether = 
materiall, is plunged; and overwhelmed in the latter an nope, * 
rable from it, and therewithall corruptible, which is the Son of a 
beaſt : the other quite contrary, is that which hath not any com- 
merce, or ſociety with the matter or body, as the ſoul of immortal! 
Angels or Devils. In the middle as the mean betwixt theſe two, = 
is the humane ſoul, which is neicher wholly tied to the matter, nor 
akopether without it, but is joyned with it, and may likewife ſub- 
ſiſt and live without it. This order and diſtinction is an excellent 
a of immortality; for it were a v.,, a defect, a defor- © 
mity too abſurd in nature, diſhonourable to the Author, and a kind 
of ruine to the world, that berwixr two extreams, the corruptible 
and mcorruptible, there ſhould be no middle; that is partly the one 
and partly the other: there muſt needs be one that ties and joyns 7 
the two ends or extreams together, and that can be none but man. 
Below the loweſt and wholly materiall, is that which hath no 
oui at all, as ſKoneg; above the higheſt and immortall, is the eter. 
_ nallonely God. , f NJ 
The other ſeparation not naturall nor ordinary, and which 1: 
done by ſtrange impulſions, and at times, is very difficult to undet- 
ſtand, and perplex. It is that which is done by ecſtaſies and ravih- 
ments, which is divers, and done by different means: for there is a 
ſeparat ion that is Divine, fuch as the Scripture reporteth unto us, g 
Daniel, Zachary, Eſdras, E xerhiel, S. Paul. There is another 
that is Demoniacal, procured by devils, and good fpirits and bad, 
ns we read of many, as of ohn Dum, called Ecſcot, who being 
| | in 


"I 


in his ecſtafic, a long time held for dead, was cartied into the aire, 

> and caſt down upon the earth; but ſo ſoon as he felt the blow that 

be receifed by the fall, he came to himſelf; but by reaſon of the great 

fore of bloud which he loſt; his head being broken, he died 'oure 

= right. Cds telleth ic of himſelf, and of his father, and ie con- 

tinueth authentickly verified in many and divers parts of the world 

of many; and thoſe for the moſt part of the vulgar ſort. weak and ö 

women poſſeſſed, whoſe bodies remain not onely without motion, | 

and the beating of the heart and arteries; but alſo without any 

3. 2 ſenſeor feeling of the greateſt dlows, either withirsn or fire, that 
could be given them, and afterwards ( their ſouls being returned 

they have felt grear pain in their limbs, and recounted that whic 

they have ſeen and done in places far diſtant, Thirdly, there is an 

humane ſeparatfon, which proceedeth either from that maladie, 
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off, that a man may ſpeake and diſcourſe thereof: for to affirm 
that certainly the Son doth wholly depart and abandon the body, 
Nature is too bold and fool- hardy: to ſay that it doch nov wholly 
depart, but that the imaginative ot intellectwall is caried out, and 
that the vegetative ſoul remaineth, were more to entangle our 
— ſelves; for the Soul in its eſſence ſhould be divided or the accident 
onely ſhould be carried out, and not che ſubſtance, Touching the 
humane ecſtaſie, doubtleſs. there is no ſeparation of the Soul, but 
onely a ſuſpenſion of the patent and out ward actions thereof. 
11. © Whatbecomes of the Jul, and what the ſtate thereof is, after 
The Rate of the the naturall ſeparation by death, divers men think diverſly : and 
Soul after this point belongeth not to the ſubjeR of this book. The Me- 


death. tempſycboſe and tranſanimation of Pythagoras, hath in ſome ſort 
been embraced by the eAcademicks, Stoicks , Egyptians, and 


others; but yet not of all in the ſame ſenſe : for ſome do admit it 
onely for the puniſhment of the wicked, as we read of Nebuchad- 
ver car, Who was changed into a beaſt by the judgment of God. 
Others, and ſome great, have thought that good ſouls, being ſepa- 
rated, become Angels; the wicked, Devils. It had been more plea- 


fing to have ſaid, Like unto them; Now unbent, ſed erunt ſicut Au- 
geli. They marry not, but ſhall be as the Angels f God. Some have 
affirmed, that the ſouls of che wicked, at the end of a certain time, 


were reduced to nothing. But, the truth of all this, we muſt learn 
from Religion, and Divines, who ſpeake hereof more cleerly. 


| CHAP. VIII. 
Of the Soul in particular; and firſt of the vegetative faculty. 


A Freer this generall deſcription of the Soul, in theſe ten points 

2 we muſt ſpeake thereof more particularly, according to the ©; 
The faculties order of the faculties therof, beginning at the baſeſt , that is, thñge 
Vegetative, Senſitive, Apprehenſible or Imaginative, Appetible 


of the Soul. 


Intellective, which is the ſoveraign Soul and truly humane. Vnder 
every one of theſe three are divers others which are ſubject unto 7 


them, and as parts of them, as we ſhall ſee, handling them in their 


rank. 


1 Of the vegetable and baſeſt Soul, which is even in plants, I Wil! 
2.1. not ſpeak much; it is the proper ſubject of Phyſitians, of health 


8 and ſickneſs. Let me onely ſay, that under this there are contained 


«/texnats, other three great faculties, which follow on the other : for tbe 
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of the Senſitive faculty. | 
firſt ſerveth the ſecond, and the ſecond the third; but the third nei. 


ther of the former. The firlt then is the — faculty, for the 


conſervation of the Iudividuum or particular perſon, which divers 
others do ſerve, as the Attractive of the victuall, the ConcoBtive, 
the Digeſtive, ſeparating the good and proper, from the naught 
and hurtfull, the Rerent;ve, and the Eæpulſive of ſuperfluities: The 
ſecond, the increaſing and growing faculty, for the perfection and 
due quantity of the Individuum: The third, is the Generative, for 
the conſervation of the kind. Whereby we ſee, that the two firſt are 
for the Individuum, and work within in the body; the third is for 
the kind, and hath its effect and operation without in another bo- 
dy, and therefore is more worthy then the other, and cometh nearer 
to a faculty more high, which is the Senſiti ve. This is a great height 
of perfection, to make another thing like it ſelf. 


CHAP. IX. 
Of the Senſitive faculty, 


n 


N che exerciſe of this faculty and function of the Senſes theſe fix Si things rs. 
t quired to the 

g exerciſe of this 

Faculty. 


things do concurre, whereof four are within and two withou 
That is to ſay, the Soul, as the firſt efficient cauſe. The faculty of 
Senſe ( which is a quality of the Soul, and not the Soul it ſelf ) that 
is, of perceiving and apprehending outward things; which is 
done after a five fold manner, which we call The five ſenſes ( of 
this number we ſhall ſpeak hereafter ) that is to ſay, Hearing, See- 
ing, Smelling, Tafting, Touching, The corporall inſtrument of the 
Senſe , whereof there are five, according to the number of the 
Senſes; the Eye, the Ear, the high concavity of the Noſe; (which is 
the entrance to the firſt ventricles of the brain) the Tongue, the 
whole Skin of the body. The Spirit which ariſeth from the brain 
the fountain of the ſenſitive Soul, by certain finews in the ſaid in» 
ſtruments, by which ſpirit and inſtrument the ſoul exerciſeth her fa- 
culty. The ſenſible Speties, or object offered unto the inſtruments, 
which is different according to the diverſity of the ſenſe. The ob- 
ject of the eye or light, according to the common opinion, is co- 
lour, which is an adherent quality in bodies, whereof there are ſix 
fimple, as White, Yellow, Red, Purple, Green and Blew ; ſome 
add a ſeventh, which is Black; But to ſay the truth, that is no co- 
Jour, but a privation, being like unto darkneſs, as the other colours 
more or lels unto the light. Of compound colours the number is 

| : & 
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rence betwixt the ſenſe of Seeing , and the reſt of the ſenſes, ane 


- receiving inthe organ or inſtrument, the kinds and images of things, 


| of the Senat fatality. g 
infinite: but to ſpeak more truly, the true object is light which 
never without colour, and without which the colours — 3 
Now the light is a quality which cometh forth of a hminom bod 
which makes both it ſelf viſible and all chings elſe; and if it be te. 
minated and limited by ſome ſolid body, it reboundeth and redou- · 
bleth its beams: otherwiſe if it paſs without any ſtop or termina» 
tion, it cannot be ſeen except it be in the root of that light or lu. 
minous body from whence it came, nor make any thing elſe to be 
ſeen, Of the Ear or Hearing, the objeRt is a ſound, which is a 
noiſe proceeding from the encounter of two bodies, and it is di» 
vers: the pleaſant and melodious ſweetneth and appeaſeth the ſpi- |; 

rit, and for its ſake the body too, and drives away maladies from 
them both: the ſharp and penetrant, doth contrariwiſe trouble and 
wound the ſpirit. Of Taſting the object is a ſavour or ſmack, where- 
of there are ſix divers ſimple kinds, Set, Sor Sharp, Tart, Salt, 
Bitter; but there are many compounds. Of ſmell, the object is an 
odour or ſent, which is a fume riſing from an odoriferous object 
aſcending by the Noſeto the firſt ventricles of the brain: the ſtrong 
and violent hurteth the brain, as an ill ſound the ear: the tempe. 
rate and good doth contrariwile rejoyce,delight and comfort, Of - 
the ſenſe of Touching, the object is heat, cold, drouth, moiſture ei- 

ther pleaſant and polite, or ſharp & ſmarting, motion, reſt, tickling. - 

The middle or ſpace bet wixt the object and the inſtrument, which 
is the Air neither altered nor corrupted, but ſuch as it ought to be, 7 

So that ſenſe is made, when the ſenſible ſpecies preſenteth it ſelf 
by the middle to an inſtrument ſound and well diſpoſed, and that 
therein the ſpirit aſſiſting, receiveth it and 2 it in ſuen 
ſort, that there is there both action and paſſion; and the ſenſes are 
not purely paſſive: ſor notwithſtanding they receive, and are 

Aricken by the object, yet nevertheleſs in ſome ſenſe and meaſure 

they do work or react in apprehending the ſpecies and image o. 
In former times and before e Ariſtotls, they did make a diffe+ > 


all held, that the fight was active, and was made by emitting 
or ſending forth of the eye the beams thereof unto the — 2 
objeRts, and chat the other ſenſes were paſlive,receiving the ſenſiblèẽ 
object; but after Aviftorle, they ate made all elke, and all paſſive, 


and the reaſons of the Ancients to the contrary are ealily ae 1 * 
re 


i: 
ip 
7 


of ile ſauſes of Nause. 


There is more and more excellent matter to be delivered of the 


ſenſes hereafter. | i ne : 

Now beſides theſe five particular iſenſes which are without. chere 
is within the common ſenſe; where all the diverſe objects appre- 
hended by it, are aſſembled and gathered together to the end they 
may afterward be compared, diſtinguiſhed, and diſcerned the one 
from the other,which the particular ſenſes could not do being eve- 
ry one attentive to his proper object, and not able to take know- 


ledge thereof, of his companion, 
CAR. X. 
Of the ſenſes of Nature. 


A LL knowledge is begun in us by the ſenſes; fo ſay our Schoal- 
men: but it not altogether true as we ſhall ſee bereafter. Thoy 
are our firſt maſters i it beginneth by them, and endethwiththem: 
they are the beginning and end of all. It is not paſſible to recoyl 
further back ; every one of them is a Captain and Sovercigne lord 
in his order, and hath a great command, carrying with it infinite 
knowledges. The one dependoth not, or hath nced of the othet. 
ſo ave they equally great, although the one have « farre greater ex- 


; = tent, and train, and affairs then the other; as alittle King is as well 


a Sovereigne in his little narrow command, as a great in his great 
eſtate. 
It is an opinion amongſt us that there are but five ſenſes of na- 


ture, becauſe we mark but five in us; but yet there may very well be 
more, and it is greatly to be doubted that there are; but it is impoſe 
ſible for us to know them, to affirm them, or to deny them, becauſe 
a man ſhall never know the want of chat ſenſe which he hath never 
had. There are many beaſts which live a full and perfect life,which 

ant ſome one of our five ſenſes; and a creature may live withaue 
the five ſenſes, ſave the ſenſe of Feeling, which is onely nexeſſarie 
unto life. We live very commodiouſly with ſiue, and yct(perbaps) 
we do want one, or two, or three, and yet it cannot be known. 
One ſenſe cannot diſcover another: and if a man want one by na- 
ture, yet he knows nat which way to affirm it. A man bornblind 
can never conceive that he ſeeth not, nor deſite to ſee, nor deli 

in his fights ic may be he will ſay, that he would ſce, but that is be- 


cduuſe he hath heard ſay, and learned of others, that it is to be defi- 


. ted: the reaſon is becnilt theſcnſes are che firſt gares, and cnerunees. 
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2. 
The number. 


Their fk 
ency, 


Of the ſenſes of Nature. 
to — So man not being able to imagine more then the 
fve that he hath, he cannot know haw to judge whether there be 
more in Nature; yet he may have more. Who knowetk whether 
the difficulties that we find in many of the works of Nature, and 7 
the effects of creatures, which we cannot underſtand, do proceed 
from the want of ſome ſenſe that we have not? Of the hidden 
properties which we ſee in many things, a man may ſay that there 
are ſenſible faculties in Nature, proper to judge and apprehend 
them; but yet he muſt confeſs that we have them not, and that the 
ignorance of ſuch things proceedeth from our own fault. Who 
knoweth whether it be ſome particular ſenſe, that diſcovereth in 
the Cock the houre of mid. night and morning, and that moves 
him to crow ? Who taught ſome beaſts to chooſe certain herbs for 
their cure, and many ſuch like wonders as theſe are? No man can 
affirm or deny, ſay this it is, or that it is. 1 
Some have aſſayed to give a reaſon of this number of the fire 
ſenſes, and to prove the ſufficieney of them by diſtinguiſhing and 
diverſly comparing their outward objects; which are, either all 
near the body, or diſtant from it; if near, but yet remaining with- 
out, it is the ſenſe of Touching ; if they enter, it is Taſte; if they = 
be more diſtant and preſent by a right line, it is the Sight; if ob. 
lique and by reflexion, it is the Hearing. A man might better have 
ſaid thus, That theſe five ſenſes being appointed for the ſervice of 
an entire man, ſome are entirely for the body, that is to ſay, Taſte 
and Touching; that, in that it entreth; this, in that it remains withs 7 
out. Others firſt and principall for the ſoul, as Sight and Hearing 
the ſight for invention, the kearing for acquilition and communica. & 
tion; and one in the middle, for the middle ſpirits, and ties of the 7 n 
ſoul and body, which is the Smell. Again they anſwer to the fout 0 
Elements, and their qualities: The ſenſe of Feeling to the earth; x 
of Hearing to the air; of Tafte, to the water and moyliure; the t. 
Smell to the fire. The Sight is a compound, and partakes both of m 
water and fire, by reafon of the bright ſplendour of the eye. A.- A 
ain, they ſay that there are ſo many ſenſes, as there are kinds of 01 
enſible things;which are colour, ſound, odour. taſte or ſavour, and pl 
the fifth, which hath no proper name, the object of Feeling, which In 


is heat, cold, rough, plain, and ſo forth. But men deceive theme th 


* 


ſelves, for the number of the ſenſes is not to be judged by the num II 


ber of ſenſible things which are no cauſe that there are ſo many. 


By this reaſon there ſhould be many more, and one and the ſame rar 


ſenſe 


4 


4 
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of the ſenſes of Nature. 37 
ſenſe ſhould receive many divers heads of objects, and one and the 
ſame object be apprehended by divers ſenſes: ſo that the tickling. 
of a feather, and the pleaſures of Venas, are diſtinguiſned from 
the five Senſes, and by ſome comprehended in the ſenſe of Feeling 
But the cauſe is rather, for that the ſpirit hath no power to attain 
to the knowledge of things, but by the five Senſes, and that Na- 
! ture hath given ic ſo many, becauſe it was neceſſary for its end and, 
benefit. 3172 5 | | | 
Their compariſons are divers in dignity and nobility. The Senſe > * 
of Seeing excelleth all the reſt in fiye _ : Ir apprehendeth far- conpariſas, 
ther off and extendeth it ſelf even to the fixed ſtarrs. It hath more | 
variety of objects: for to all things, and generally in all, there is 
lght and colour, the objects of the eie. It is more exquiſite, exact, 
da and particular, even in the leaſt and fineſt things that are. It is; 
> more prompt and ſudden, apprehending even in a moment, and 
without motion, even the heavens themſelves: in the other ſenſes 
there is a motion that requireth time. It is more divine, and the 
marks of Divinity are many. Liberty incomparable above others, 
vrhereby the eie ſeeth, or ſeeth not, and therefore it hath lids read 
to open and to ſhut: power not to turmoil it ſelf, and not to ſuf- 
¶ fer it ſelf to be ſeen: Activity and abilitie to pleaſe or diſpleaſe, to 
ſignifie and inſinuate our thoughts, wills, and affections: for the 
eie ſpeaketh and ſtriketh, it ſervetk for a tongue and a hand; the o- 
e ther ſenſes are purely paſſive, But that which is moſt noble in this 
Senſe is, that the privation of the object thereof, which is darkneſs, 
brings fear and that naturally;and the reaſon is,becauſe a man find- 
eth himſelf robbed of ſo excellent a guide: and therefore whereas a 
e min deſiteth company for his ſolace, the Sight in the light is in place 
olf company. The ſenſe of Hearing hath many excellent ſingulari- 
ties, it is more ſpirituall, and the ſervice thereof more inward. But 
the partjeular compariſon of theſe two, which are of the reſt the 
of more noble. & of Speech, ſhall be ſpoken in the Chapter following. 
As for pleaſure or diſpleaſure, though all the Senſes are capable ther- 
of. zer the Senſe of Feeling receiveth greater grief, and almoſt no 
'Z pleaſure; and contrarily;che Taſte great delight, & almoſt no grief. 
In the organ and inſtrument, the Touch is univerſal,ſpread throu 
my fthe whole, body, to the end the body ſhould. feel heat and cold; 
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Of the" ſenſes of Nature. 
mixture we attain to all knowledge, if they deceive us in their re- 
port, wehave no other help to ſtick unto. But ho can ſay, or 3 
accuſe them, that they do deceive us, conſidering that by them we 
begin to {earn and to 'know'?' Some have affirmed that they do 
never deceive us; and when they ſeem to do it, the fault proceedeth 
from ſomething elſe; and that we muſt rather attribute it to auß 
other thing, then to the ſenſes, Others have ſaid clean contrary, 7 
that they are all falſe, and can teach us nothing that is certain. But 
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the middle opinion is the mote true. 


6. Now whether the Senſes be falſe or not, at the leaſt it is certain 
The mutuall that they decei ve, yea, ordinarily enforce the diſcourſe, the reaſon, 
deceit of the and in exchange are again mocked by ir. Do then but conſider what 
ſhire o ſoſer kind ot habn ſeage and certainty e wan may bare, when that wich- 

in and that without is full of deceit and weakneſs and that the prin- 
cipall parts thereof, the eſſentiall inſtraments of ſcience, do deceive 
one another. That the Senſes do deceive and enforce the under. 


& 


ſtanding, it is plain in thoſe ſenſes whereof ſome do kindle with 5 


$36 


ſight of ſome bottomleſs depch or precipitate downfall, aſtoniſh- 35 


eth even him that is ſettled in a firm and ſure place: and to con- 5 


chide; doth not the Senſe vanquiſh, and quite overcome all che 


beautifull refolerions of virtue and patience > So on the other fide, 

che ſenſes are likewiſe deceived by the underſtanding; which appear- 15 

eth by this; that the Son being ſtirred with Choler, Love, Hatred, 

or any other paſſion, our ſenſes do ſee and heare every thing other - 

wiſe then they are; yea, ſometimes our ſenſes are altogether dulled 

by the paſſions of the Soul, and it ſeemeth that the Fos / retireth Fit 

and ſhixterh up the operation of the Senſes, and that the ſpirit be 7: 

ing otherwiſe employed; the eie diſcerneth nor that which is before 

ir, and-whith it ſeeth, yea, the fight and the reaſon judge diverſy 

of the greatneſs of the Sun, the Starrs, nay of the figure of a ſtaff } 

any thing diſtant. ED | 9 

7. Ia the Senſes of Nature, the braſts have as well part as we, and ? 
Theſenſes . ſometimes excel[us :for ſome have their heyring — nick then 
27. rich ther me), ochersthirta Re: and t'# } 
maxed beef, herd, chat in che etc uf Hearing, the Harrexctficth all'others; of} 
Sight; the Bugle; of wel the Dog; of Tait, the Ape; of Feeling & 

| the 
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the Tortuis: nevertheleſs, the 


is given unto man, which of all the reſt is the moſt brutiſh. Nomif 
the Senſes are the means to attain unto knowledge, and that beaſts 


they have knowledge? 


— — 


39 
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have a part therein, yea ſometimes the better party why ſhould not 


But the Senſes are not the onely inſtruments of knowledge, nei- 78. 


ther are out Senſes alone to be eonſulted or believed: for if beaſts hy 
their Senſes judge otherwiſe of things then we by ours, as donhtieſ 
they do; who muſt be believed? Our ſpitt le cleanſeth and drieth our 
wounds, it killeth the ſerpent; What then is the true quality of our 
ſpitt le? To dric and to cleanſe, or to kill? To judge well of the 0+ 
peration of the ſenſes, we muſt be at ſome agreement with the 
beafts, nay, with our ſelves: for the eie preſſed down and ſhut, ſeeth 
otherwiſe then in its ordinary ſtate; the ear ſtopt, receiveth the ob- 
jects otherwiſe then when it is open: an infant ſees, hears, taſts, o- 
therwiſe then a man; a man, then an old man; a ſound then a fickza 
wiſe then a fool. In this great diverſity and contrariety,what ſhall 
we hold for certain? Seeing that one ſenſe belieth another, a picture 
ſeems to be held up to the yiew,and the hands are folded together. 


CHAP. XI. 
Of Sight, Hearing, and Speech. | 
1 are the three moſt rich and excellent jewels of all thoſe 


ſputed. Touching their Organs, that of the Sight in its compoſiti- 9 ibe three. 


and form is admirable, and of a lively and ſhining beauty, by rea- 
ſon of the great variety and ſubtiltie of ſo many ſmall parts or pi 

ces; and therefore it is ſaid, That the eie is one of thoſe parts of the 
body, which do firſt begin to be formed, and the laſt that is finiſh- 
ed: and for this very cauſe it is ſo delicate, and ſaid to be ſubject to 
ſixſcore maladies. Afterwards comes that of Speech, which help- 
eth the ſenſe of Hearing to many great advantages. For the ſervice 
of the body the Sight is moſt neceſſary and therefore doth more 
import a beaſt, then Hearing. But for rhe ſpirit, the Hearing chal- 
lengeth the upper place, The ſight ſerveth well for the invention of 
thiogs, which by it have almoſt all been difcovered, but it briugeth 


nothing to perfection. Again, the Sight is not capable but of cor- 


porall things and particular, and that onely of their cruſt or ſuper- 
ficiall part; it is the inſtrument = ignorant men and unlearned, 
2 qu; 


Judgement 
the ſenſes 
hard and dane 


1. 
that are in this muſter. and of whoſe preheminency it in di- A compæriſa 


40 Of Sight, Hearing, and Speech. | 
gui movnitur ad id quid adeſt. pu dpus preſent oft © Who removed 
© with tbe preſent object. HE PIT + : rn. ö 
2. be Eate, is a ſpirituall Senſe it is the Intermedler and Agent 
The prebemi- of the underſtanding, the inſtrument of wiſe and ſpirituall men, 
nency of hear- capable not onely of the ſecrets and inward parts of particular 
* bodies, whereunto the Sight arriveth not; but alſo of the general 
> -* kinds, and of all ſpirituall things and divine, in which the ſight 
ſerveth rather to diſturb then to help: and therefore we ſee not 
onely many blind, great and wiſe, but ſome alſo that are depri- 
ved of their ſight, to become great Philoſophers; but of ſuch as 
are deaf, we never heard of any. This is the way by which a man 
entreth the fortreſs, and makes himſelf maſter of the place, and em- 
ployeth his ſpirit in good or ill; witneſs the wife of King Agamem- 
non, who was contained in her duty of chaſtity by the ſound of a 
Harp: and David by the ſelf.ſame means chaſed away the evil 
ſpirit from Sau and reſtored him to health: and that skilfull play- 
er of the Flute, that ſweetened the voice of that great Oratour 
Gracchus. To be brief, Science, Truth, and Virtue have no other 
entrance into the Soul, but by the Eare. Chriſtianity it ſelf reach» 
eth, that faith and ſalvation cometh by Hearing, and that the Sight 
doth rather hurt, then help thereunto: that faith is the belief of 
thoſe things that are not ſeen, which belief is acquired by hearing; 
and it calleth ſuch as are apprentices or novices therein, Auditors; 
uus, catechiſed. Let me adde this one word, that the Hear- 
ing giveth ſuccour and comfort in darkneſs, & to ſuch as are aſleep, 
that by the ſound they may be awaked, and ſo provide for their 
preſervation. For all theſe reaſons have the wiſeſt ſo much com- 
mended Hearing, the pure and virgin. guardian from all corrupti- 
on, for the health of the inward man; as for the ſafety of a citie, 
dude gates and walls are guarded that the enemy enter not. 
3. Speech is peculiarly given unto man, an excellent preſent and ve- 
The force and ry neceſſary, in regard of him from whom it proceedeth : it is the 
— ioterpreter and image of the Soul, avimi index & ſpeculum, the 
_ meſſenger of the heart, Me gate by which all that is within iſſueth 
forth, and committeth it ſelf to the view, all things come forth 
of darkneſs and ſecret corners into the light, and the ſpirit it ſelf 
makes it ſelf viſible: and therefore an ancient Philoſopher ſaid once 
to a child; Speak, that I may ſee thee, that is to ſay, the inſide of 
thee. As veſſels are known whether they be broken or whole, 
full ar emptic, by the ſound, and metals by the touch; ſo man by 
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8 of Sight, Hearing, and Speech. 
his ſpeech. Of all the vifible parts of the body which ſhew them- 
ſelves outward,that which is neareſt the heart, is the tongue, by the 
root thereof; ſo that which comes neareſt unto our thought, is our 
ſpeech: for from the abundance of the heart the mouth ſpeaketh. 
In regard of him which receiveth it. it is a powerfull maſter, an 
imperious commander, which entreth the fortreſs, poſſeſſeth ir ſelf 
of the poſſeſſour, ſtirreth him up, animaterh, exaſperateth, ap- 
peaſeth him, maketk him ſad, merry, imprinteth in him whatſoe- 
ver paſſion it handleth, and feedeth the Soul of the hearer, and 
makes it pliable to every ſenſe: it makes him bluſh, wax pale, laugh, 
cry, tremble for fear, mad with choler, to leap for joy, and peirceth. 
him through with paſſion. In regard of all, Speech is the hand of 
the ſpirit, where wich, as the body by his, it taketh and giveth, it 
asketh counſel and ſuccour and giveth ir. It is the great Intermed- 
ler and Huckſter: by it we traffick, Merx 4 Mercurio, peace is 
handled, affairs are managed, Sciences and the good of the ſpirit 
are diſtributed, it is the band and cement of humane ſociety (fo 
that it be underſtood: For, ſaith one, A man were better to be in 
the 1 of a dog that he knoweth, then in the company of a 
man whoſe language he knoweth not, D: externas alieno, non ſit Bo. 
minis vice.) Asa 2 unto 4 ftranger, and not in place of a man. 
To be brief, it is the inſtrument of whatſoever is good or ill, Vita 
& mors in manibus lingue © life and death is in the power of the 


tongue: There is nothing better, nothing worſe then the tongue. Of the good 
The tongue of a wiſe man is the door of a royall Cabinet; which: & evil :ongae. 


is no ſooner opened, but incontinently a thouſand diverſities pre- 
ſent themſelves to the eye, every one more beautifull then other, 
come from the Iadies, Peru, Arabia; So a wiſe man produceth and 
rangeth them in good order, ſentences, and Aphoriſms of Thiloſo- 
phie, ſimilitudes, examples, hiſtories, wiſe ſayings drawn from all 
the mines, and treaſuries old and new, Qui prafert de theſauro [wo 
nova &. vetera Who brings forth of his treaſury old and nem things, 
which ſerve for a rule of good manners, of policy, and all the parts 
both of life and of death, which being applied in their times and to 
good purpoſe, bring with ir great delight, great beauty and utility, 


Malis aurta in lectis argenteis, verba in tempore ſuo. Lib golden ap. Proverb. 


ples in bed: of ſiluer, ſo were words ſpoken in due ſeaſon. The mouth 
of a wicked man is a ſtinking & contagious pit, a ſlanderdus tongue 
murdereth che honour of another, it is a ſea and univerſity of evils, 
worſe then fettert fire, poyſon, death, hell, Dnurrſitas iniq uit, 

TY E 3 malum 


43 of the other faculties, Imaginative, Memerative,ehc. 
mala inguiceum,venenronm mortiferum, dg inceondens o,, rt 
i ius nequifſima, utilic potiùt infernus quam illa. The generality of 
iniquity, an unquiet evil, a dradly poyſon, a five conſuming all, Whoſe 
death is moſt wicked, and more nuprofitable then bell it ſetf. 
4. Now theſe two, Hearing and Speech, anſwer, and are accom» 
The correſpow- modated the one to the other: there is great alliance berwixt them. 
dency of Hear. the one is nothing without the other, as alſo by nature in one and | 
we & Speech. the ſame ſubject, the one is not without the other. They are tbe 
two great gates, by which the ſoul doth craffick, and hath her in- 
izence. By theſe two, the fouls are poured the one into the 0- 
the, as veſſeis when the mouth of the one is applyed to the entry 
of the other: So that if theſe ewo gates be ſnut, as in thoſe that 
are deaf and dumb, the ſpirit remaineth folitary and miſerable: 
Hearing is the gate to enter, by it the ſpiric receiveth all things i 
from withouc, and conceiverh as the female: Speech isthe gate to 
go forth, by ic the ſpirit acteth & bringeth forth as the male. From 
the communication of theſe two, as from the ſtroke of two flint, 
or irons together, there comes forth the ſacred fire of truth: for they 
rubbing and poliſhing the one the other, they ſhake off their raft, 
purific and cleanfe themſclves, and all manner of knowledge comes 
to perfection. But Hearing is the firſt; for there can nothing come © 
forth of the ſout,but that which firſt entreth: and therefore he that 
— altogether deaf, is like wife dumb. It is neceſſary that 
the ſpiric be furniſhed wich moveables, and utenſils, by the 
ſenſe. of Hearing, to the end it may by ſpeech diſtribute them; | 
ſo chat the good and ill of the tongue, and almoſt of the whole 
man, d h upon the eare. He that heares well, ſpeaks well 
and he that heares ill, ſpeals ill. Of the uſe and government of 
the tongue, hereafter, Lib. 3. (hap. 43. ; 


CHAP. XII. 
Of the other faculties, Imaginative , Memorative, 
Appetitive. 2 
He phantaſtick or imaginative facultie, having recollected, 4 
TH with-drawn the kinds and. images apprehended by che 
„ retainech — wp them: in ſuch ſort that the ob- | + 
ects. being abſent and far diſtant, yea, a man ſleeping, and his 
being bound and ſhut up, it preſenteth them to the ſpirit 
thought z Phantaſmate idola, ſou imagines dicuntur ; 1 2 
Phane | 
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o/ the imellctios faraltic and nei humane, * 
Phantaſmaes are called idols, images aui repreſentations of things, 
and do almoſt work that rrickio in the underſtanding, 1 
object doth without in the ſenſe. il 

- The Memorative faculty is the Guardian and Regiſter of all 
the ſpecies or kinds and images, apprehended by the ſenſe, retired, 
and ſealed up by the imagination. = | 

The Appetitive facultie ſerkerh and parſueth thoſe things, which 
ſeem and convenient. 


"CHAP. XIII. 
Of the intellective facultic and truth humane. 


Wo things are to be known , bofore we enter into this diſ 
18 the ſeat or inſtrument of this intellective facultie, and 
the action. The ſear of the reaſonable ſoul, abi ſuet 
Where he ſitterh as in his throne or tribunall ſcat, is the br 
the heart, as , before Plato and Hippocrates, it was 


4 


2 


3. 


tribumads, r. 
. ſou 


commonly 
t : for the heart having feeling and motion, is not capable 4 


of wiſdome. 

Now the brain which is farre greater in man, then in all other 
creatures, if it be well and in ſuch manner made and diſpoſed, that 
the reaſonable ſoul may work and exerciſe irs powers; it mult 
come near unto the — — — —— — 
too great, nor too „ although the greater be vicious, 
It 1 be compoſed of a fabftance and parts ſubtile, delicate, 
and delicious, well j __ and united without ſeparation, ha- 
ving four little chambers or ventricles, whereof three are in 
the middle, ranged in front, and collaterals between and be- 
hind them, drawing towards the hinder part of the head; the 
fourth is alone, wherein is framed the preparation and conjun- 
Rion or the vital! ſpirits, afterwards to be made animal, and 
carried. tothe three ventricles before, wherein the reaſonable foul 


doch exerciſe its faculties, which are three, Underftanding, Hts. 


, Imagination, which do not exerciſe their powers and 
405 , each one in each ventricle, as ſome — 


2 thonght; but in common all three together in all three, and in ov 


ry of them, according to the manner of the outward ſenſes; 
which are double, and have two ventricles, in each of which the 
ſenſes do wholly work, whereby it comes to paſs, that he that is 
wounded in one or two of theſe ventricles ( as he that hack he 
E 4 palſie) 


of the Intelleftive fatalty, and truly humane. 
pallie ) ceaſeth not«nevertheleſs to exerciſe all the three; though 
more weakly, which he could not do, if every facultie had his 
chamber or ventricle apart. 1 0% 7 361%, | 
Some have thought that the reaſonable Soul was not organicall, 
that is, had no need of any corporall inſtrument to exerciſe its fun- 


— is O:ga- tions, thinking thereby the better to prove the immortality of the 


Seoul. But not to enter into a labyrinth of diſcourſe, ocular and or- 
dinary experienee diſproveth this opinion, and convinceth the con- 
trary: For it is well known that all men underſtand not, nor re- 
ſon not alike and after one manner, but with great diverſitie; yea, 
one and the ſame man may be ſo changed, that at one time he may 
reaſon better then at another; in one age, one eſtate and diſpoſition, 
berter then in another, ſuch an one better in health then in ſick- 
neſs ;. and another better in fickneſs then in health; one the fame 
man, at one and the ſame time, may be ſtrong in judgement, * 
and weak in imagination. From. whence can theſe diverſities 
And alterations proceed, but from the change and alteration of _ 

the ſtate of the organ or inſtrument ? From whence cometh it, 
that drunkenneſs, the bite of a mad dog, a burning feaver, a blow , 
on the head, a fume riſing from the ſtomack, and other accidents, 
pervertand turn topſie-turvey the judgement, intellectuall ſpirit, 
and all the wiſdome of Greece, yea, conſtrain the Sox/ to dif. 
lodge from the bodie? Theſe accidents being purely corporall, 
cannot touch nor: arrive to this high ſpirituall faculty of the re- 
ſonable ſoul, but onely to the organs or inſtruments, which be- 


ing corrupted, the Soul cannot well and regularly act and exerciſe 


its functions, and being violently inforced, is eonſtrained either 3 


to abſent it ſelf. or depart from the bodie. Again, tbat the re- 
ſonable Sow! ſhould have need of the ſervice of the inſtruments, 


doth no way prejudice the immortalitie thereof: for God ma- 3 
keth uſe thereof, and accemmodates his actions; and as accoru- 


ding to the diverſity of the air, region, and climate, God brings ag 
forth men verie divers in ſpirit and naturall ſufficiency, as in 
Greece and Italie men more ingenious, then in Maſcovie and. 


Fartarie : So the ſpirit according to the diverſity of the orga- 
nicall diſpoſitions , and corporali inſtruments diſcourſeth bet. 


ter or worfe#: Now the inſtrument of the reaſonable Soxl, is oF 


the Brain, and the temperature thereof, whereof we are to 
* N | 1 
r 205 geegantion SFthe four Bak 
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of the Intelleltive faculty and truly humane. 45 
ualities, Hot, Cold, Dry, Moiſt, and it may be a fift beſides, | 

Thich is the harmony of theſe: four. Now from the Temperature _ — ofthe 

of the brain, proceedeth all the ſtate and action of the reaſonable ain, Aud the 

Soul, but that which is the cauſe of great miſery unto man, is; that faculties there- 

the three faculties of the reaſonable Soul, Vnderſtanding, Memos . 

ry, Imagination, do require and exerciſe themſelves by contrary 

Temperatures. The temperature which-ſerveth, and is proper to The underſtan- 

the underſtanding is dry, whereby it comes to paſs that they that oy 45. 

are ſtricken in years, do excell thoſe in their undetſtanding that 

are young, becnuſe in the brain as yeersincreaſe, ſo moyſture de- 

creaſeth. So likewiſe melancholick men, ſuch as are affficted 

with want, and faſt much (for heavineſs and faſting are driers) 

are wiſe and ingenious, Splendor cus, amimmuii ſapiontiſſiamms, veæa- 

tio dat intellectum : Heat and arieth.refiner the wit afflictiaur giver 

underſtanding. And beaſts that are of a dry temperature, as Anta, 

Bees, Elephants, are wiſe and ingenious, as they that are of a moyſt 

temperature are ſtupid and without ſpirit, as ſwine : And the $,,,;,,,,. 

Southerne people of the world are dry , and moderate in the 

inward heat of the brain, by reaſon of their violent outward heat. 


for the imagination, it ſeemeth not to be ſo-contrary from tho 
others, becaule heat is not incomparible with drought gy 
ure 


6 


. * 


6. 


the faculties. 


of the Iuulliſh us faculty and truly humane. 
thar — 3 are ſick * — and — 
and held for fools and mad men; but the reuſon thereof is, becauſe 


the great heut that ſerveth the imagination, confameth both the 

moeyſture which ſerveth the memory, and the fubtitity of the ſpi- 
rits and figures which ſhould be im that drineſs , which ſerveth he I 

- poderftanding; and ſo it is contrary , and deſtroyech the other 


By thar which hath been ſpoken it appeareth, that there are 
but three prinei pall temperatures, which ſerve and cauſe the reaſo- 


e 


t 


nable Soul to work, and diſtinguiſh the ſpirits, that is to ſay, Heat, 
Drineſs , Moiſture : Cold, is not active, nor} ſerveth to an pur- 
poſe, but ea hinder all the motion and functions of the Soul; and 
when we finde in ſome authors, that Cold ſerveth the underſtan- 


the Southerne, are wiſe and ingenious ; there Cold is taken, 


divers degrees, ſubdiviſiont, and diſtinctions. : 
There are three principall offices and differences of underfian- 
ding, to Infer, to Diſtinguiſn to Chaſe : theſe Sciences which ap- 


percain to the underſtanding , are School Divinity, the Theorick 9 


of Phyſick, Logick, Philo naturall and morall. There are 
three kinds of differences of memory; eaſily to receive and loſe 
the figures; eaſily to receive, and hardly to loſe; hardly to receive, 
and eaſily to loſe. The Sciences of the memory are Grammer, the 


Theorick of the Law, Pofitive Divinity, Coſmography, Arithme- 


of the fa 


__ _ that which the common ſort call — to a 3 
ſolidity, maturity, varity, to a dric underſtanding. The imagina - 


* * 
22 1 
tion 
1 


and their order. 


tick. Of the imagination there are many differences, and a far 
greater number then either of the memory or underſtanding: toit 
do properly appertain, Inventions, Merry-conceits, and Icits, 


Tricks of ſubtility. Fictions and Lies, Figures and compariſons, * 


Neatneſs, Elegancie, Gentility : becauſe to it appertain , Poetry, 

Eloquence, Muſick, and generally whatſoever conſteth in Figure, 
Proportion. | 

- - Hereby it appeareth that the viraciry, . and 

t img 


ination; 


ing, and ther they thar hure cold brains, as Mclancholick men 


not ſimply, but for a great moderation of heat: for there is no. 
thing more contrary to the underſtanding, and to wiſdome, then 
= heat, which contraxiwiſe ſerveth the imagination: Accor» 

ing to the three temperatures, there are three faculties of the re- 
ſonable Soul; but as the temperatures, ſo the faculties receive 


- of the imelletFive fauliy and truly butane. 
tion is ative and ſlirring, ic is it that undertaketh all, and ſets all 
the reſt a work: the underſtanding is dull and cloudy : the memo- 
ry is purely paſſive, and ſee how ; The imagination firlt gathereth 

kindes and figures of things both preſent, by the ſervice of the 
90 ſenſes, and abſent by the benefit of the common ſenſe : after- 
_ wards it preſenteth them, if it will, to the underſtanding, which 
conſidereth of them, examineth, ruminateth, and judgeth ; after- 
wards it putteth them to the ſafe cuſtody of the i: as 2 
Scrivener to his book, to the end he may again, if need ſhall rœ. 
quite, draw them forth (which men commonly call Remixiſcentia, 
Remembrance) or elie, if it will, it commits them to the memory 
before it preſents them to the underſtanding: for to recollect, re- 
preſent to the underſtandiag, commit unto memory, and rodraw 
them forth again, are all works of the imagination; ſo . 
are referred the common Senſe, the Fantaſie, the Remembrance, 
and they are not powers ſeparated from it, as ſome would have it, 
to the end they may make more then three faculties of the reaſo- 
nable Soul. 210 | 

The common-ſort of people, who never jadg aright, do more 


a 


| | 8. 
eſteem of memory, and delight more in it. ahen in the other two, be- Their compari-· 


cauſe they have much uſe of counting, and it males greater ſhew /# is dignity. 


and ſtir in the world, and they think, that to have a good memory 
is to be wile; eſteeming more of Science, then of Wiſdome; but yet 


of the three is is the leaſt, being ſuch as may be even in fools then 
ſelres: for very ſeldome is an excellent memory, joyned with un» 
derſtanding and wiſdome, becauſe their temperatures are contrary. 
From this error of the common people; comes that ill courſe, which 
every where we ſee, in the inſtruction of our youth, who are al- 


ways taught to learn by heart, (fo they term it) that which they See of this 13h, 
read in their books , to the end they may afterwards be able to — 3. cp. 14. 


peat it; and ſo they fill and charge the memory with the good of 
another. and takeno care to awaken and direct the underſtanding, 
and to forme the jndgment, whereby he may be made able to 
make uſe of his own proper good, and his naturall faculties, which 
may make him wiſe and apt to all things: ſo that we ſee that the 
greateſt ſcholars that have all Ariftatie and Cicero in their heads, 
— en ſots, _ _ N in publike affaires, and the 
world is governed that know: nothing. It is the oi 
of all the wiſeſt. chat the underſtanding is the firſt, the moſt excel 
lent and principall pecce of harneſo : If that ſpeed well, all deu 
Well, 
8 


48 of the Intelletiiwe faralin and truly humane. 
well; and a mari'is wiſe ; andcontrariwiſe, if that miſcarry, all goes 
acroſs. In the ſecond place is the imagination: the memory is 


the laſt. 
: All theſe differences, it may be, will be better underſtood by 7% 
As Image of This ſimilitude, which is a picture or imitation of the reaſonable 
the three facul. ſoul. In every Court of juſtice, there are three orders or degree 
dies of the ſoul. the higheſt ave the Judges, with whom there is little ir, but great 
action, for without the moving or flirring of themſelves, they 
judg, decide, order, determine of all things 1 this is the image of 
judgment, the higheſt part of the ſoul. The ſecond are the advo- 
cates and Proctors, in whom there is great ſtir and much adoe, 
without action, for it lies not in their power to diſpatch or order 
any thing, only they hatch and prepare the buſineſs" : this is the 
picture of the imagination, an undertaking. unquiet faculty, which 
never reſteth, no not in the profoundeſt fleep ; and it makes a noiſe 
in the brain, like a pot that ſeetheth, but never ſetleth. The third 
and laſt degree is the Scribe or Regiſter of the Court, with whom 
there is no ſtir nor action, but pure paſſion, as the Gardian or 
| Cnſtos of all things: and this repreſenteth the memory, | 
10. Ihe action of the reaſonable Soul, is the knowledg ane under- 
The actim of ſtanding of all things: The ſpirit of man is ea pable of underſtan. 
the reaſonable i ing all things, viſible, inviſible, univerſall, particular, ſenſible, in. 
Saul. Gon _ 5 
ſenſible, Intellect us eſt omnia: Underſtanding is all : but it ſelf ei-. 
ther underſtands it not at all, as ſome are of opinion (witneſs ſo 
reat and almoſt infinite opinions thereof, as we have ſeen before 
by thoſe doubts and objections that have always croſed it) or very |: 
darkly, imperfeRly, and indirectiy, by reflexion of the knowledg 
of things upon themſelves, by which it perceiveth and knoweth HE 
that it underſtandeth, and hath power and faculty to underſtand. 
chis is the manner whereby the ſpirit knows it ſelf. The firſt ſove- 
raign Spirit, God, doth firſt know himſelf, and afterwards in him- 
ſelf all things ; the latter ſpirit, Man, quixe contrary „ all other 
things rather then himſelf land is in them as che eye in a glaſs: how 
then ſhould it act or workin it ſelf without mean, and by a ſtraight 
line? | tis 2 
11. But the queſtion is concerning the mean whereby it know et 
The meas andutiderftandeth thing.. The common received opinion that 
whereby it came from Ariſtotle bimſelſ is, that — knoweth and un- 
werter. erſtandetk by ebe help and ſervice of che Seines, tliat iv is of it ſelf _;/ | 


22 white empty paper, that nothing commeth to the underſtan- 


bo of the Intelleftive faculty and truly humane. 
ding, which doth not firſt paſs the ſenſes : Mil Ef is intollettx, 


1 quod nin fucit prius in ſenſw. There is nothing in the underſtan- 


ding, Which is not firſt in the ſenſe. But this opinion is falſe : firſt 
becauſe ( as all the wiſeſt have affirmed,and hath been before touch- 
ed) the ſeeds of all ſciences and virtues are naturally diſperſed and 
infinuated into our ſpirits, ſo that they may be rich and merry with 
their own ; and though they want that tillage that is fit, yet then 
they ſufficiently abound: Beſides, it is injurious both to God and 
nature : for this were to make the ſtate of the reaſonable Soul 
worſe, then that of other things, then that of the vegetative and 
ſenſitiye, which of themſelves are wiſe enough to exerciſe their fun- 
Rions, as hath been ſaid ; for beaſts without the diſcipline of the 
ſenſes know many things, the univerſals by the particalars, by the 
fight of one man they know all men, and are taught. to avoid the 
dangerof things hurtfull , and to ſeek and to follow after that 
which is fit for them and their little ones. And it were a thing 
ſhamefull and abſurd, that this ſo high and ſo divine a faculty 
ſhould begg its good of things ſo vile and corruptible as the ſenſes, 
which do apprehend onely the ſimple accidents, and not the 

forms, natures, eſſence of things, much leſs things univerſall, the 

ſecrets of Nature, and all things inſenſible. Again, if the Soul 

were made wiſe, by the aid of the ſenſes, it would follow, that they 

that have their ſenſes moſt perfect and quick, ſhould be moſt wit- 

ty, moſt wiſe ; whereas many times we ſee the clean contrary, 
chat their ſpirits are more dull, and more unapt, and that many 
have of purpoſe deprived themſelves of the uſe of ſome of them, 
to the end the ſoul might better, and more freely execute its own 
affaires. And if any man ſhall object that the ſoul being wiſe 
by nature, and without the help of the ſenſes, all men muſt neceſſa« 


rily be wiſe, and alwayes underſtand and reaſon alike: which being 


ſo, how commeth it about that there are ſo many dull pates in the 


9 world, and that they that underſtand. exerciſe the functions more 
weakly at one time then at another , the vegetative ſoul far more 


I may anſtwer, that the argument is not good: for as touching {the 

firſt, chat is, That all men muſt be wiſe ; I ſay that the faculty and 

uirttue of underſtanding is not given alike unto all, but with great 
5 —— therefore it is a 8 

of t 


I ſtrongly in youth, the reaſonable ſoul more weakly then in old age, 


and in a certain ſtate of health or ſickneſs, then at another time? 


1 


; ying,as ancient as honourable,cven 
res ar refluadeteadoge gem burepeny 


SY 


and this inequality proveth that Science comes not of ſale: for s 


Of the bumaxe Spirit, the parti, functian tg qualities, 


it hach been ſaid they that excrll others in their ſenſes, come ſhag 
of others in their underſtanding and Science, Touching the ſecond; 77 
The reaſon why a man doth not exerciſe his functions al wayes af. 
ter one manner, is becauſe the inſtruments whereby the Soul muſt 
neceſſarily work, cannot alwayes be diſpoſed as they ſhould; and if ** 
they be for ſome ſpeciall kind of faculties or functions, yet not for- 
others. The temperature of the brain, by which the Soul worketh, 
is divers and changeable; being hoc and moiſt, in youth, it is good 
for the vegetative, naught for the reaſonable ; and contrarily, be- 
ing cold and dry, in old age, it is good for the reaſonable, ill for the 27 
vegetative. The brain by a hot burning malady being heated and 
purified, is more fic for invention and divination, unfit for maturi- 7; 
ty and ſoundneſs of judgement and wiſdome. By that which hat 
been ſpoken let no man think, that I affirm that the ſpirit hath no 
ſervice from the ſenſes, which I confeſs to be great, eſpecially in te 
beginning in the diſcovery and invention of things : but I ſay in the 
defence of the honour of the ſpirit, that it is falſe that it dependeth 
upon the ſenſes, and that we cannot know any thing, underſtand, -*- 
reaſon, diſcourſe, without the ſenſe : for contrariwiſe all knowledg 
comes from it, and the ſenſes can do nothing without it. 125 
The ſpirit in this underſtanding faculty proceedeth diverſſy, and 


by order: It underſtandeth at the firſt inſtant, ſimply and direct 
a Lion to be a Lion, afterwards by conſequents that he is ſtrong:: 
for ſeeing the effects of his ſtrength, it concludeth that he is ſtrong. 
By diviſion or negative, it underſtandeth a Hare to be fearfull; for 
ſceing it flie and hide it (elf, it concludeth that a Hare is not ſtrong, 
becauſe fearfull. It knoweth ſome by ſimilitude, others by a col. 
lection of many things together, | 77 


5 


CHAP, XÄivut. 
Of the humane Spirit, the parts, functiour, qualities, reaſons, 


invention, verity thereof. 


TY humane Spirit, and Oecenamm of this great and high in- 
tellectuall part of the ſoul is a depth of odſcurity, full of creeks -* 
and hidden corners, a confuſed and involved labyrinth, and bot - 
romleſs pit, conſiſting of many parts, facultics, actions, divers mor 
tions, having many names, doubts and difficulties, TH. 4 

The firſt office thercof is ſimply to receive. and apprehend tbe 
images 


iy reaſon, invewion, verity tiere e. RX 


images and kindeof things, which is e eee, 
—— dy che nme them; 
this is imagination and 
The fotee and thereof, to ſeed, to handle, to "Dire, to 
concoR, to digeſt, the things received by the imagination: this is 


reaſon, 59 N. 
The action and office, or exerciſe of this force and power, which 


is to aſſemble, conjoyn, ſeparate, divide the things received;,and to 


add likewiſe others: this is diſcourſe, realoninge Man me 


uaſi olutrd y. 


The ſubtilefaciliry, andchearfull readineſs todo all theſe chinge, ay 


and to pore netrate into them, is called Spirit, »geninm; 2 and there» 
forete ingenions, ſharp, ſubtile, piercing. is alone. 1 | -;j1 


be "repetition and action of * ruminating, retoncocting.t — 01 
u- 


by the whetftone of reaſon, and rewarding of it, o frame a 
tion more folid: this is judgement. 

The effect in the end of the underſtanding; this is knowledge, 
incelligence, reſolution. "it 

he action that followeth thisknowledgr and ceſolutioo,which 
is to extend-ic ſelf,” to; put forward. and ta advance the thing 
known: this is will. Inte lectus extenſiu & promoting. 

' Wherefore all cheſe things; Vaderſtanding, [magination, Reaſon, 
Diſcourſe; Spirit, Judgement , Intelligence, Will, arc one and the 
ſame eſſence; but all divers in Force, virtue and action: for a man 
may be excellent ĩn ond of them,and:weak.inanether;y.and many 
times he chat excelleth in Spirie and @btiley,maybeweaki in judgc- 
ment and ſolidity. . 

I let no man to ſing, arid ſer forth the praiſcs and greatneſs of 


2. 


3. 


6. 


8. 


2. 


the ſpirit of man, the capacity, vivacity, quickneſs thereof: let it The genera 
be called the image of the living God, a taſte of the immortall ſub- 4/110 and 
ſtance, a ſtream of the Divinity, a: celeſtiall ny, whereunto-God Ile git. 


hath given reaſon, as: an unimated Rern to move it by rule and 
meaſure, ind that ĩt is in inſtramenc of a compleat harmony; that 
by it there is a kind of kindred betwwixt God and man: and that 
he might often remember him, he hath turned the root towards the 


? 2 to the end de. chpuld alwayes look towards the place = 
of dis bütwit 2.70 be brief, char chere-iv nothing — Wan ih 


fn, nothing 1 — — man aſcend 


plauſible words, whereof the Schools do ring. 4 6 
But 


bv che hoavens, Theſe are Menn and 


52 Of the humine Spirit, the parts, functions, qualities, 
3+ But ] deſire; that after all this we come to ſound and to ſtudy 
The d;/p:oiſe. how toknow this ſpirit + for we ſhall find after all this, chat it is | 
both to it ſelf and to another a dangerous idftrument, a ferret that 
is to be fearcd, a little trouble-feaſt,a tedious and importunate pa- 
raſite, and which,as a juggler and player at faſt and looſe, under the 
ſhadow of ſome gentle motion, ſubtile and ſmiling, forgeth, in- 
venteth; and cauſeth all che miſchiefs in the world: and the truth i, 
wi it there Are none. 341 ä $24 E: 
4; * Theres furre greater diverſity of ſpirits then of bodies, ſo is 
Diverftties of there likewiſe a larger field to enter into, more parts and more 
iſtinitions of forms or faſhions to be ſpoken of: we may make three claſſes or 
— 2 forms, whereof each one hath many degrees: The firſt, which is 
Ln - +4 29, the loweſt, are rhoſe weak, baſe and almoſt brutiſh ſpirits , near 
' neighbours to beaſts themſelves, whether by reaſon of the firſt tem- 
per, that is to ſay; of the ſeed and temperature of the brain, either 
too cold, or too moiſt , as amongſt other creatures, fiſhes are the > 
loweſty or by reaſon that they have not been,in.ſome ſort. removed, 
and reviewed but ſuffered to ruſt, and grow dull and ſtupid, - f 
theſe we make no great account, as being unfit to, be ordered and + ; 
ſetled into any certain and conſtant ſociety, becauſe both for their 
own particular — — endure it, andi it were neceſſary c 
they ſhould alwayes be under the tuition of another, this is the r 
common and baſe people, qui vigi/ans ſtertit; mortua cnt vita oft; 
prope jam vivo atque videntigivho Waking ſnorteth,Wohoſe life is dead, 0 
or rather almoſt alive, aud ſeeing,which underſtandeth not, judgeth Wir 
not it ſelf, The ſecond which is the higheſt, arc choſe great and 
high ſpirits, rather devils then ordinary men, ſpirits well born, 5. 
Rrong and vigorous. Of theſe kind of people, there was never age 
et could tell how to build a common weal.The third which is the Mk, 
middle, are all thoſe indifferent ſpirits, whereof there are infinite ;, 
degrees: of theſe almoſt is the whole world compoſed. Of this i» 
diſtinction and others, hereafter more at large. But we are to touch = 
more particularly the conditions and nature of this ſpirit, as hard r 
to be known, as a countenance to be counterfeited to the life, which 
is alwayes in motion. . wan n 
5. Firſt therefore it is a perpetuall agent, for the ſpirit cannot be 
The paris . — but rather then it wi 1 eee and Later 4 
F icall ſubjecte, in earneſt; decciving it Je}f, even to its own diſcre pet 
dit. As idle and — mas th x fat and fare 8e 
abound with a thonſand kinds of wild and unpr dra ee par 
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a 
1 
, 2 * 


enrtil they be ſowed with other ſcedds an women alone ithout the 


company of men, bring forth ſometimes great abundanceiof un. 
formed, indigeſted lump+ of fleſhi ſo che Spirit, if it be not huſied 
about ſome certain object, it runs riot into a world of imaginati- 
ons, and thete is no folly nor vanity that it produceth not, and if it 
have not a ſettled limit, it wandreth and loſeth it ſelf. For, to be 
every where, is to be no where. Motion and agitation ia the true 
life and grace of the Sn bur yet ic mult proceed from elſewhere; 
then from it ſelf. If it be ſolitary, and wanteth/i ſubject to work 
on, it creepeth along, and languiſheth; but yet it muſt not be enfor · 
ced, For too great a contention and intention of the Spirit over- 


bent, and rained, deceiveth and eroubleththe Spirit. -1 - 
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one end of the world to the other, without tay or reſt ſtirring it, 
elf, and penetrating through every thing ; Nobilis &. inquieta ſudden. 
Zimmer bomins data eſt, nunquam ſe tenet; ſpargitur vaga, quietis inn 
patient. novitate rerum letifſima. Non mirum ex illo cœlſti ſpiritu 
deſcendit, cœleſtium autem natura ſemper in mot eſt: e noble 


It's lihem ite univerſall, it meddleth and mingieth it felt with all, 


no account, as high and weighty; as well to thoſe we can under. 
ſtand, as thoſe we underſtand not: For to know that we cannot un- 
derſtand or pierce into the marro or pith of a thing, but that we 
muſt flick in the bone & bark thereof, is an excellent ſigne of judg- 


ment for ſcience, yea truth it ſelf, may lodge near us without judg- 
ment and judgement without them, yea, to know our own igno- 
rance, is a fair teſtimony of judgement. | | 


Thirdly, it is prompt and ſpeedy, running in a moment from the 


and unquiet mind is given unto man, who never with-holdeth her mo- 


ion, incenſtant, every Where. difþerſed, cars reſt, 282 


6, ith noveltits Ne marvell if be deſcend 
or that! the nature of celeſttall things, is ta he in per petwall motion. 


EI his great ſpeed and quickneſs, this agilicy, this twinkling of the eie, 


s it is admirable, and one of the greateſt wonders that are in the 


| Woicir, ſo it is a thing very dangerous, a great diſpoſition and pro- 
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afion untꝑ folly and madneſs, as preſent ly yon ſhall hear. 
By:reafeinof theſe three conditions of the ſpirit, that is, a per- 
tuall agent withour repoſe, univerſal]. promp. apd ſudden, it hath 
2 acceunted immortall, and to have in it ſelf ſome mark and 


F The 


Pr 


4 


| it hath no limitted ſubject or juriſdiction. There is not any thing ui verſal. 
2 wherewich it playeth not his part, as well to vain ſubjects and of 
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54 Of the humane Spirit, abe parts, funcbiaus, qualities. 
= The action of the ſpirit is alwayes to ſearch, ferret, contrive 
The aftion of wintivur intermiſlion, likconcfamiſhed fer want of knowledge,co 
whe Spirit. enquire and ſeek, and therefore Homer calls men dann. There is 
no end of our inquiſitions: the purſuits of the ſpirit of man are 
withone limits, without form: the food thereof is double ambi. 
guity; it is a perpetuall motion without reſt, without bound. 
The world is u ſchool of inquiſit ion; agication and hunting i is its 
proper diſh: to tale, or to faiſof the prey, in anocher thing. 3 
But it worketh and purſueth its ente iſes, raſkly, and irregu- 
{arly, without order, and without meaſure: it is a wandting inſtru- 
ment, moveadle, diverſly turning; it is an inſtrument of lead and 
of wax, it -bowerh and ſtruitneth, upplieth it ſelf co all more 
ſapple and facil then the water, The nir, Flexibilss, m huno- 
re 0b/dquontior : & ut ſpirit, qui omni materia ſuritior & tenx- 
bor : Tt i flexible, aud wore yeilding to every bumonr ," and as 
the ſpirit , which more facil; and eafie wank every mater or. ſub: * 
PRs It isthe ſhoe of Theramenes, fir for all. 
10. The cunning is to find where it is; for it goes alvunyes athwart, | 
Reaſon bath and croſſe, as well wich a lie i with u truth ic iporteth it ſelf and 
divers faces, — ſreming reaſon for every ching; for it mabeth that vrhich 
— abominable in one place; pictyꝝ juſtice, and ho 
— in — neither can we name any faw, —— CON» 
dition, that is, either generally received of ail, or rejected; the mar- 
riage of thoſe that are near of bloud, the murder of infants; pa- 
—— ia dne — — — Pluto —— 
an embreydeted and perfumed ro offered kim Din, ſay- 
ing, That he was a man, nd therefore would not adurahimſcif like 
x Woman, Aria, accepted of that robe, ſaying, The outward 
ac outrement cant corrupt a chaſte mind, Diagemes walking his 
1 und ſeing e paſſe by, anſwered him, If thou 
tom co hve wah — wonlaſt never follow 
— whodhuety Ariſtippusaniwend him, if chou knewelt 
how eo live with Kings, thouwouldit never wath boleworts. Orte 
ſwaded Sion to c ſt fromthe bewailing the death of his ſons, 
— his vears did neither profit not help them. Vea, therefore 
(fairh pa rs Nv me five xeaſonto weep. The wilt 
of Yvcrutes'eedonbied het grief; becuaſe the Judges put her husband 
todeuth juſtly; What, Gith he wouldit rhowrinher I wer juſt 
ly condemned? There is no good, ich a wiſetwan, but that, to the 
loſs whereof a man is * prepared, In æquo u eff dolor fo 
miſa 


reaſon, iwvention, vevity thereof. 

 miſſavei, & the mute, A like troubleſams i the grief of 4 
thing alveatly loſs, ali the fear left it ſhould be loft. Quite contrary, 
ſaith another, we embrace and lock up that good a great dea} the 
more carefully, which we ſee leſs ſure, and alwayes fear will be ta- 
ken from us. A Cynick Philoſopher demanded of Amigonu: 
the King, a dram of ſilver; That, faith he, is no gift fit for a 
King. Why then give me a Talent, fairh the Philoſopher. And 

that, ſuich the King - is no gift for a Cynick. One faid of à King 

; of Sparta that was gentle and debonarr, He is a good man evetyro 

| the wicked. How ſhonld' he be good unto the wicked, faith ano- 

ther, if he be not wicked with the wicked ? So that we ſee. that 

; the reaſon of man hath many viſuges: it is a two edged ſword, a 

Raff with two piltes. Ognime daglis ha i [no — here is no rea- 

„ — but hath a contraty reaſon, ſaith rhe ſonndeſt and fureſt Philo · 
ä * this yolubility and flexibility proceedeth from many canſes; 11. 

from the perpetual aſteration and motion of the body, which is ne- 

| ver twice in a mans life in one and the fame eſtare; from the object 

| which are inſinite, the air it ſelf, and che ſerenity of the heayen, 

| Tales ſunt lomiuum memer quali pate ipfs i 

; 7mpiter auctiferas luſtravit lampade terras : 

; Mens minds on earth, the ſelf-ſame conrſe ds ray, 

Being fair or foul as t Olympickh Fun. 

| and all outward things inwardly from thoſe ſhakings and trem- 

ö lings which the Soul gives unto it ſelf by the agitation, and ſtirreth 

09 by che paſſions thereof: infomuch that it beholdeth things with 

divers countenances; for whatſoever is in the world hath divers lu- 

x ſtres, divers conſiderations, Epictetus faid, it was a pot with two 

hands. He might better have ſaid with many. 22 

; The reaſon hereof is, becauſe it entanglech it ſelf in its own 12. 

; work, like the Silk-worm ; for as it thinketh to note from far, I The regen of 

| know not what appearatice of light, and imaginary crthyand flies gn 

unto it; there are many difficulties that croſſe the way, new ſents  * 

that inebriate and bring it forth of the way. 

7 The end at which it aimeth isewo-fold, the one more common 1 3 

| and naturall, which is Truth, which it ſearcheth and purſueth; for h end i b 

there is no deſire mote naturall then to know the truth: w aſſay ill rity, which ie 

| the means we gan to attain unto ĩt, but in the end all Our endea⸗ canneirher ar 

vours come ſhort; for truth is not an ordinary booty; ot thing g fu. 

| that will ſuffer ic ſelf to Won handled, 

2 


much leſſe to be 
; poſſeſ⸗ 
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14. 
The ſecond en 
invention. 


Ihe fraiſe of 
Iruepuen, 


of the humane Spirit, the parts, funition qualities, 


poſſeſſed by any humane Spirit. It lodgeth within the boſome of 
God, that is her chamber, her retiring place. Man knowerh nor, 
underſtandeth not any thing aright/.in purity and in truth as he 
ought :' appearances do alwayes compaſs him on every ſide, which 
are as well in thoſe things that are falſe, as true. We are born to 
ſearch the truth, but to poſſeſſe it, belongeth to a higher and great. 


er power. Truth is not his that thruſts himſelf imo it, but his that 
runs che faircſt covrſe towards the mark. When it falls out that he 


hits upon a truth, it is by chance and hazzard; he knows not how 
to hold it, to poſſeſſe ie, to diſtinguiſh ie from a lie. Etrouꝛs are 


received into our ſoul; by the ſelf. ſame way and conduit that the 


truth js: the ſpirit hath no means either to diſtinguiſn or to chooſe: 


and as wel may he play the ſor, that tels a truth, as a lie. The means 


that ic uſeth for the diſcovery of truth, are reaſon. and experience, 
both of them very weak, uncertain, divers, wavering. The great - 
eſt argument of tfurh, is the generall conſrat of the word. Now 
the number of 'fools doth. far exceed the number of the wiſe, and 
therefore how ſhould that generall conſent be agreed upon, but by 


corruption, and an applauſe given without udgement and know- 
ledge of the cauſe, and hy dhe ĩmitation of ſome one that ſirſt be- 


gan the dance. W. T8 ter pf : \ If, N 5 N an ue 
The other end leſs naturall, but more ambitious, is Invention, un- 


to which it tendeth as to the higheſt point of honour, to the end it 


may raiſe it ſelf, and prevail the moxe: this is that which is in ſo- 
higb account, that it ſcemtth eq be an image q the Divinity. From 


the ſuffetency of this invention. have proreeded all choſe. works, 
which have raviſhed the wWhoſe world with admirationz which if 


they be ſuch as are for the publick benefit, they have deified their 
Authours. Thoſe works that ſhe rather fineneſs of wit, then bring 
profit with them, are painting, jcarving; architecture, the art per- 
ſpective; as the Vine of Cauxis the Henus of. Apelles, the Image 
of ._Memnon, the Horſe of Airuin, the wodden Tigeon of Ar- 
cbitas, the Crow of Myron, the Flic and Eagle of Aontronall, the 
Sphear of Sapor King of the Perfians, and that of Archimedes, 
with his other engins. Now Art and Inyention ſeem not onely to 


. imitate Nature, but to excell it, and that not onely in the Indivi- 
dum ot particular (for there is not any body either of man or beaſt 
fa pniyerſally well made, as by art may be ſhewed) but alſo many 

things are done by art, which are not done by nature, I mean beſides. 
thoſe compoſitions and mixtures, hich are the true diet, &c Proper: 
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reaſon, invention, verity thereof, 
fubject of Art, thoſe diſtillations of waters and oyls, made of 
ſimples, which Nature framed not. But in all this there is no ſuch 
cauſe of admiration as we think; and to ſpeak properly and truly, 
there is no invention but that which God revealeth: for ſuch as 
we account and call fo, are but obſervations of naturall things, ar- 
guments and conclufions drawn from them, as Painting and the 
Art Optick from ſhadows, Sun-dials from the ſhadows of trees, 
the graving of Seals from precious ſtones, 

By all this that hath before been ſpoken, it is eaſie to ſee how 
raſh and dangerous the ſpirit of man is, eſpecially if it be quick and 


15. 
The Spirit ve- 


vigorous : for being ſo induſtrious, ſo free and univerſall, making ry dangerous. 


its motions ſo irregularly, uſing its liberty ſo boldly: in all things, 
not tying it ſelf to any thing; it eaſily ſhaketh the common opini- 
ons, and all thoſe rules whereby it ſhould be bridled and reſtrained 
as an unjuſt tyranny : it will undertake to examine all things, to 
Judge che greateſt pare of things plauſibly received into the world, 
to be ridiculous and abſurd , and finding for all an appearance of 
reaſon, will defend it ſelf againſt all, whereby it is to be feared that 
it wandreth out of the way, and loſeth it ſelf: and we cannot but 
ſee, that they that have any extraordinary vivacity and rare excel- 
lency ( as they that are in the higheſt roof of that middle clefſis 
before ſpoken of) are, for the moſt part, lawleſs both in opinions 
and manners. There are very few of whoſe guide and conduct a 
man may truſt , and in the libertie of whoſe judgements a man 
may wade without temerity, beyond the common opinion. It is a 
miracle to find a great and lively ſpirit, well ruled and governed: is 
is a dangerous ſword which a man knows not well how to guide; 
for from whence come all thoſe diſorders, revolts, hereſies and 
troubles in the world, but from this ? ¶ Magni errores non niſi ex 
magnis ingenits * nthil ſapientiæ odjoſins acumine nimio. Great er- 
rours proceed not but from great wits : nothing is more prejudicial 
to wiſdome, then too much ſbarpneſs of wit. Doubtleis that man 
lives a better time, and a longer life, is more happy and farre more 
fit for the government of a Common- wealth, ſaith Thucidides, 
that hath an indifferent ſpirit, or ſome what beneath a mediocrity, 
then he that hath a ſpirit ſo elevated and tranſcendent, æhat it ſerves 
not for anything but the torment of himſelf and others. From the 
ſirmeſt friendſhips do ſpring the greateſt enmities, and from the 
ſoundeſt health the deadlieſt maladies: and even ſo, from the rareſt 
and quickeſt agitation of our ſouls the moſt deſperate ot 
F3 
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16. 


of the humane Spirit, the parts, funitiauv, qualitias, 
und — frenfies. Wiſdome and folly are near neighboum, 
there is bat a torn betwixt che one —— other; which we 
may cafily fee in the actions of mad men. Phi je ceacheth, 


that Melancholy is proper to them both. Whereof is framed the 
fineſt folly, but of the fineſt wit. And therefore, faith Ariſtotir, 
dhere is no great ſpirit without ſome mixture of folly. And Pao 
telleth us, that in yam a temperate 


and found ſpirit knocketh at te 
door of Poetrie. And in this ſenſe it is, that the wiſeſt and beſt 


| ſ nidquam nif6 mote mens, & quamdin apud ſe 
oft. It is a delightful thing ſometimes tobe mad, « ſweet matter in 
fome cafes ta be feeliſh : The mind unleſs it be altogether imployed, 
can do no great matter, or attempt any thing of moment as long as it ts 
wholly collofbed within it ſelf. 5 
And this is the cauſe why man hath good reafontokeep it wich- 


tt muſt be lyj- in narrow bounds, do bridle and bind it with Religions, Laws/Cu- | 
lad and why, ſtames, Sciences, Procepts, Threatnings, Promiſes mortall and m- 


Sener a. 


® of liberty it freeth it (elf, and 


cu, at guneruſ & nobiles equi melius furiui 


, regard, as WI 


mortall, which notwichſtanding yet we ſee, that by a lawleſs kind 


nuture, ſo fierce, fo epmarive: and therefore it is to be led by Art, 
ſinte by force it cannot. Natur commmax oft anime humanus, in 
rontrarinm urg arduum nitens, ſequirkroue facilins quam duci- 
|; = reguntur. The 

wind of man is natwrally ſtubborn, alvayes inclining to difficult aud 
dontramy things, ani doth eaſier follow thou ts land by force, like unto 
. horſes, thut are better governed With an eafie bridle, then a 
outing bit. It is a ſurer way gently to turour it, and to lay ir aſleep, 
then eofuffer it co wander at its own pleaſure : for if it be not well 
and orderly governcd, (as they of the higheſt c/aſſis which before 
we of) or weak, and ſoft and plain ( as choſe of the lower 
i will loſe & ſelf in the liberty of its on judgement: and 

ore it is neceſſary that it be by ſome means or other held 
back, as having more need of lead then wings, of a bridle then a 
ſpur, which theqreat Lawyers and Founders of States did eſpecially 
knowing that people of an indifferent ſpirit, lived in 
more quiet and content, then che over - quick and ingenious. There 
have been more troubles and feditions in ten years in the onely citie 
of Florence, then in five hundred years in the countries of the Hal. 
vori aus dc the Retiavs, Aud to ſay ine truth. men of * ſuf- 


all theſe, fo unruly is ĩt bỹx 


- ficiency are moſt honeſt, better citizens, more pliant.and willing to 
ſubmic themſelves totheyoke of the laws, their ſaperiours, reaſun it 
ſelf, then thoſe quick and clear. ſighted men, that cannot keep them- 
ſelves withintheir own skins, The ſineſt wits are notthe wiſeſt men. 
The Spirit bath its maladies, defects, tares or refuſe, as well as 17. 
the body and much more, more dangerous, and more incurable: but The 2 
that we may the better know them, we mult diſtinguiſh them: be ſpirit. 
ſome are accidentall, and which come from elſe- here, agd thoſe Accidental 
ariſe from three cauſes : the diſpoſition of the body, for it is mani. Proceeding 
feſt, that the bodily maladie which after the temperature thereof, fr 
doth likewiſe alter the ſpirit q judgement; or from the ill compo- 1. The bog, 
fition of the ſubſtance of the brain, and organs of the — 
Soul, whether it be by reaſon of their firſt formation, as in thoſe 
that have their heads ill made, either too round, or too long or too 
little, or by accident of ſome blow or wound. The ſecond is the 2. Tte w.] 
univerſal contagion of vulgar and erroneous opinions in the world, | 
wherewith the Spirit being preoccupated, tainted, and overcome, 
or which is worſe, made drunken, and manacled with certain 
caſticall opinions, it ever afcerwards followeth and jadgeth ac. 
cording to them, without regard either of further enquiry, or re- 
coiling back: from — rr deluge all ſpirits have not force 
and ſtrength to defend ves. 
The third much more near, is the malady and corruption of the 3. 15 a 
will, and the force of the — is a world turned topſie N 
vy: the will is made to follow the underſtanding as 2 guide 
lamp unto it; but being corrupted and ſeized on by the force af 
the paſſions (or rather by the fall of our firſt father Adam) doth 
likewiſe perhaps corrupt the underſtanding, and fo from hence 
come the greateſt part of our erroneous judgements : Envie, Ma. 
lice, Hatred, Love, Fear, make us to reſpect, to judge, to take thingy 
others then they are, and quite otherwiſe then we ought , from 
whence cometh that common cry, Judge without paſſion. From 
hence it is that the beautifull and generous actions of another man 
are obſcured by vile and baſe miſ-conſiruftions,that vain & wicked 
cauſes and occaſions are feigned, This is a great vice and a proof of 
a malignant nature and fick judgement, in which there is neither 
great ſubtiley nor ſufficiency, but malice enough. This proceedeth 
either from the envie they bear to che glory of another man, or be- 
cauſe they judge of others according to themſelves, or becauſe they 
have their taſte altered, and their fight ſo troubled, that they —_ 
F 4 _ diſcern 


80 of the humane Spirit, the parts, functions, qualities, 
diſcern the clear ſplendour of virtue in its native purity; From this 
ſelf-ſame cauſe and ſource it cometh, chat we make the virtues and 
vices of another man to prevail ſo much, and extend them further 
then we ought, that from particularities we draw conſequents and 
generall concluſions : if ke be a friend, all firs well about him, his 
vices ſhall be virtues ; if he be an enemy, or of a contrary faction, 
there. is nothing good in him: infomuch that we ſhame our own 
judgement, to ſmooth up our own paſſions. But this reſts not here, 
bur goeth yet further; for the greateſt part of thoſe impieties, he- 
reſies, errours in our faith and religion, if we look well into it, is 
. ſprung from eur wicked and corrupt wils, from a violent and vo- 
Exad. 31. 2. luptuous paſſion, which afterwards draweth unto it the underſtan- 
- Paral.15-3. ding it ſelf, Sedit populus manducare & bibere, &c. quod vult non 
Reg. 1 % uad eſt, credit, qui cupit errare: The people ſitteth down to eat and 
Auguſt. li b. 2. 8 a 
De crvitate Ain, & c. He that hath a meaning too aftray believes every thing 
Dei. a he would have it, not as it is indeed, In ſuch ſort that what was 
done in the beginning with ſome ſcruple and doubt, hath been af- 
terwards held and maintained for a verity, and revelation from 
heaven: chat which was onely in the ſenſuality, hath taken place in 
the higheſt part of the underſtanding: that which was nothing elſe 
but a paſſion and a pleaſure, hath bren made a religious matter and 
an article of faith: ſo ſtrong and dangerous is the contagion of the 
faculties of the Soul amongſt themſelves. Theſe are the three out- 
ward cauſes of the faults and miſ. carriages of the Spirit judgement 
and underſtanding of man; The body eſpecial y the head, ſick, or 
wounded, or ill faſhioned; The world with the anticipated opini - 
ons and ſuppoſit ions thereof; The ill eſtate of the other faculties of 
the rtaſonable Soul, which are all inferiour unto it. The firſt are pi- 
tifull, and ſome of them to be cured, ſome not: the ſecond ate ex. 
cuſable and pardonable: the third are accuſable and puniſhable, for 
ſuffering ſuch a diſorder ſo near them as this is; thoſe that ſhould 
obey the Law, to take upon them to.give the Law. | 
There are other defects of the Spirit, which are more naturall 
unto it, and in it. The greateſt and the root of all the reſt is pride 
and preſumption the firſt and originall fault of all the world, the 
plague of all ſpirits, and the cauſe of all eyils)by which a man is one» 
ly content with himſelf, will not give place to another, diſdaineth 
his counſels,repoſeth himſelf in his own opinions, takes upon him to 
jndge and condemn others, yea even that which he underſtands not. 
1tis truly ſaid, that the beſt and happieſt diſtribution that God — 
"Ry M N 


Of Memory, &c. 
made, is of judgement,becauſe every man is content with his own, 
kinks hath enough. Now this maladie proceedeth from 
the ignorance of our ſelyes. We neyer underſtand ſufficiently and 
truly the weakneſs of our ſpirit : but che greateſt diſeaſe of the ſpi- 
rit is ignorance, not of Arts and Sciences, and what is included in 

the writing of others but of it ſelf, for which cauſe this firſt book 
hath been written. LEE 10 655 


Of Memory. 


Emory is many times taken by the vulgar ſort) for the ſenſe 
VI. nd underſtanding, but not ſo tralpandipeoperly:: for both 
by reaſon (as hath been aid) and by expericnos, the excellencie of 
the one is ordinarily accompanied witli the weakneſs of the other; 
and to ſay the truth, it is a faculty very profit able for the world, 
but it comes far ſhort of the underſtanding, and of all the parts of 
the Souls, is the more delicate, and molt frail. The excellency there- 
of is not very requiſite, but to threr ſorts of people; Merchants or 
men of Trade, great talkers, (for the ſtore-houſeof the inamorie 
it more full and furniſhed; then that of invention; for he that 
wants it, comes ſhort, and muſt be fain to frame his ſpeech out of 
the forge of his own invention) and liers, nendacem oportet eſſe mo- 
morem: it behoveth à lier to bave 4 good memory. From the want 
of memorie proceed theſe commod it ies: to lie ſeldome, to talk lit. 
tle, to forget offences. An indifferent memory ſufficerh for all. 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of the Imagination and opinion. | | - 


T He Imagination is a thing very ſtrong and powerful it is it that 

makes all the ſtir, all the clatter; yea the perturbation: of the 
world proceeds from it (as we have ſaid before, it is eicher the one- 1. 
ly, or at leaſt the moſt active and ſtirring facultie of the Soul.) | 
The effects thereof are marvellous and ſtrange: it worketh not The effects of 
onely in its own proper body and Soul, but in that of anothenman, the Imagizati- 
yea it produceth contrary effects 2 c e on mar dellaus. 
pale, tremble, dote, to Waver; the ge. the leaſh a5 the beſt: 
it takes away the power and uſe of the engendting parts, yea, 
whea chere is maſt need of them. & is the cauſe why men are more 


ſharp 


| Of the Imagination and Opinion. 
ag eta themſelyes but ot ienels 

ties and bande, w hereof the world is full, which ate for the 
moſt part impreſſions of the apprehenfion, and of fear. And con- 
trariwiſe, without endeavour, without object, and even in ſleep ii 
fatisfieth the amorous deſires, yea changeth the ſex, witneſa Lacine 
C(ofſitins, whom Pliny affirmeth to have ſeen to be changed from 
a woman to a man, at the day of his marriage; and divers the ke: 
it marketh ſometimes ignominuouſly, yea it killeth, and makes 
abortive the fruit within the womb ; it taketh away a mans 
ſpeech, and gives it to him that never had it, as to the ſon of Cru- 
ſas : it taketh a way motion, ſenſe, reſpiration, Thus we ſee how 
it worketh in the body. Touching the Soul it makes a man to loſe 
his underſtanding, his knowledg, judgment; it turns him fool and 
mad man, . witneſs Gallut UVibins, who having oyerebene his ſpẽ- 
ritsin comprehending the eſſence and motions of folly;ſo diflodged 


and diſ-joyned his own —— that he could never ſettle it 
again: it inſpireth a man with the fore-knowledg of things ſecret, 
and to come, and cauſeth thoſe inſpirationa, predictions, and mar- 
vellous inventions, yea it raviſheth with etſtaſies : it killeth not 
— but in good carneſt, witneſs that man, whoſe eyes being 
to receive his death, and uncovered again, to the end he 
might read his pardon, was found ſtark dead upon the ſcaffold. 
To be brief, from hence ſpring the — part of thoſe things, 
which the common fort of people call miracles viſions, enchant- 
ments. It is not always: the Devill; or a familiar ſpirit, as now 
adays the ignorant people think, when they cannot finde the rea- 
ſon of that they ſee : nor always the ſpirit of God (for thoſe ſuper- 
naturall motions we ſpeak not of here) but for the moſt part it is 
the effect of the imagination, or long of the agent, who ſaith and 
doth ſuch things; or of the patient and ſpectator, who thinks he 
ſerth that he ſeeth nor. It is an excellent thing, and neceflary-in 
ſuch a caſe; to know wiſely how to diſcern the reaſon thereof, whe- 
ther it be naturall, or ſupernaturall, falſe or true, Diſtretis ſpiritu- 
am, A diſcerning of ſpirits. And not to precipitate our judgments, 
as the moſt part of the common people do by the want thereof. 
An this pare and faculty of the ſoul doth opinion lodg, which is 
avain; light; crude, and imperfect judgment of things, draw from 
the outward ſenſes, and common report; ſetling and holding it | 
ſelf to be good in the imagination, and never arriving to the under- 
ſtanding, there to be examingd , lifted, and haboured ; and to be 


a made 


of the Imagination and Opinion. 


| 3 
and moleſt our ſouls, it is opinion, according to that aucieat ſay- The wid ir 
ing; Men are tormented by the opinions that they have of thingy, lt by opiniar. 


not by the things themſelves. Opixione ſepins quam re labaramns ; 
us nos tenent, qua fue premunt. We are mare trou- 
— webeath of things , then with the things themſalves ; 
there are more things thidt hold un, then which pro ar urge as. The 
verity and E fſexce of things entreth ant into us, nor lodgeth deer 
uw of it ſeif, by its0wn proper Rrength and authority: for mere 
it ſo, all things ſhould be.receivad of all, all alike and aſter the fame 
faſhion ; all ſhould be of lie credit, and teuthit ſelf, which is ne- 
ver but one and uniformhonkdbe embraced thanowout the hole 
world. Now for aſmuch as there is ſo great a variety, yea conera- 
ricty of opinions in the world , and there is nat any thing cancer. 
ning whichall do generally accord, no not the wiſeſt and baſt barn 
and bred; it giveth us to underſtand, that things enter into us by 
compoſition, yielding themſelvrs to our mere and devation, lad- 
ging themſelves neer unts us, acrording to our plcaſune, and hu -· 
mour, and temper of our ſouls. That hic i believe, Irannot 
male my companion believe; but, which is more, what do firmly- 
believe to day, I cannot aſſure my felf that I ſhall believe to mor- 
row : yea it is certain, that at another time i ſhall judg quite other - 
wiſe. Doubtleſs every thing taketh in us ſuch plare, ſuch a taſte, 
ſach a colour, avs we — — and ſuch as the in- 
ward conſtitutiom of the foul is, Onariamunda uu; immun, 
immundis: Al things are clean, to the pare aud clean; as allo un. 
clean to the impari and wxclean. As our apparell and accoutrementy 
do as well warm us, not by reaſon of their heat but our on, which 
they preſerve, as likewiſe nouriſh from the coldneſs of the ĩce an 
ſnow we do firſt warm them wirk our heat; and they intecom- 


Almoſt all che opinions that we have, we have not but from 
authority's we beliere, we judg, we work, we live, we die, andall 
| | upon 


=_— of thewil. 
3. uponcredir, even as the publike uſe and cuſtome teacheth us; and 
| we do well therein': for we ate too weak to judg and chuſe of our 
| — cab. r. ſelved ; no the wiſe do it not, as ſhall be ſpoken, | 


CHAP. XVII. 
Of the wil. 


The prebemi- He will is a great part of the reaſonable ſoul, of very great 
RENE PE - importance, and it ſtandeth us upon, above all things, to ſtudy 
Pr f — — it, becauſe upon it dependeth almoſt our whole eſtate 
an 5 | 
The compariſon © Tt only is truly ours, and in our power; all the reſt, underſtan- 
thereof with ding, memory, imagination may be taken from us, altered, trou- 
the underftan- hled with a thouſand accidents : pot the will. = 
Dobel, if | Secondly, This is thar , that keeperh a wan entire, and impo 
ot erraneous. keth him much: for he that hath given his will, is no more his own 
man, neither hath he any thing of his own. 
Thirdly, This is it whereby we are made and called good or 
wicked, which giveth us the temper and the tincture. 

As of all the goods that are in man, virtue or honeſty is the 
firſt and principall, and which doth far excell knowledg,dexcerity ; 
ſo we cannot but confeſs, that the will, where virtueſand goodneſs - 

| lodgeth, is of all others the moſt excellent: and to ſay the truth, 
a man is neither good nor wicked, honeſt nor diſ-honeſt, becanſe 
he underſtandeth and knoweth thoſe things that are g and 
fair, and honeſt, or wicked, and diſhoneſt; but becauſe he loveth 
them, and hath deſire and will towards them. The underſtanding 
hath other preheminences : for it is unto the will as the husband 
to the wife, the guide and light unto the traveller, but in this it 
giveth place unto the will. | | 
be true difference berwixt theſe faculties; is in that by the un- 
derſtafiding things enter into the Soul, and it ceceiveth them (as 
thoſe words; to apprehend, conceive, comprehend, the true offices 
thereof do import) but they enter not entire, and ſuch as they are, 
but according to the proportion and capacity of the anderſtan- 
ding : whereby the greateſt and thehigbeſt do recoil, and divide 
themſelves after ſort, by this entrance 345 aba Ocean catroph not 
altogether into the Aſediterrave Sea, but according ty the ptopor- 
tiop of the mouth of the Strait of Gibralien. By the will. on the 
other ſide, the ſoul goeth forth of it, and lodgeth and liveth — 
where 


WIS ” 


where inthe thing beloved, into;which it transformeth ie (elf; aud 
therefore beareth the name, the title, the livery,' being called virtu- 
ous, vicious. ſpiritual), carnall : whereby it followeth, that the will 
is enabled by loving thoſe things that are high, and worthy of love; 
is vilified, by giving ic ſelf to thoſe things that are baſe and unwor- 
thy; as a wife honoreth or diſhonoureth her, by that husband that 
ſhe hath taken. | IR | 

Experience teacheth us, that three things do ſharpen our will, 
Difficulty, Rarity, and Abſence, or fear to loſe the thing; as the 
three contraty dull it, Facility, Abundance, or Satiety, and daily 
preſence or aſſured fruition. The three former give price and cres 
Cit to things, the three latter ingender contempt. Our will is 
ſharpned by oppoſition it oppoſeth it ſelf againſt deniall. Oa the 
other ſide, qur.appetire contemneth and letteth paſs that which it 
hath in ppſſeſſion, and runs after that which it hath not, Permiſſum 
ſit vile nefas ; quod litet, ingratum eſt , quod non licet, acrius writ : 
Things permitted we deſpiſe , and that Which is lawful we loath but 
violently purſue thoſe things that are prohibited Yea it is ſeen in all 


. ſorcs of pleaſures, Omnium rerum voluptas ipſo quod debet fugars 


perlrulo greſcit: All pleaſures are increaſed, even with the danger 

wherewith they ought to be diſpiſed In asmuch that the two ex- 

treams, the defect and the abundance , the deſire and the fruition, 

do put us to like-pain. And this is the cauſe why things are not 

truly eſteemed as they ought , and that there is no Prophet in his 

own Country. | 7 1 t 1 1 
How we are to direct and rule our wils, ſhall be ſaid-heres 

after. | 


PASSIONSand AFFECTIONS. 
An Advertiſement. * . 


*He matter of the paſſions of rhe mind is very great: lens ; 
Tan and takes up a great room in this doctrine of 92415 e. 


dies of every one of them, of thethird book, following the me- 


thod of this book , ſer down in the Preface. Now that in g this 0 *. 


firſt book we may attain the know ledg of them, we will firſt ſpeak 
of them in generall in this firſt Chapter, afterwards in the Chap+ 


To learn how to know them , and to diſtinguiſh chem, is the-ſub« 2a fe 


ject of this book. The generall remedics to bridle, rule, and goa tirude and 
yern them, the ſabje& of the ſecond book. The particular geme- temperance; 


of Paſſions. 


2. 
I Tbeir agita- 
0208, 


2. 
Of their vice 


of the Paſcions in general. 
ters foſtowing parricalarly of every one ofthem. J have not ſock 
any that palttett them out more richly, and te the life, then Ze 
Neu au Yair.; in his little moral books , whereof I have made 
good uſe in this paſſionate ſubjeR, 
CHAP. XVIII. 
Of the Paſſions in generall. 
Aſſion is a violent motion of the Soul in the ſenſitive part 


Þ 
Thedeſcription 1 which is made either to follow chat which the Sox/ 


— to be good for it, or to fly that which it takes to be 
evill. | 

Bat it is neceflary that we know how theſe motions are made, 
how they ariſe and kindle themſelves in us; which a man may re- 
preſent by divers means and compariſons : firſt in regard of their 
agitation and violence, The ſoul which is but one in the body, 
bath many and divers powers, according to the divers vefſels |. 
therein it is retained, the inſtruments whereof it maketh uſe, and 
the objects which are preſented unto it. Now when the parts 
wherein it is incloſed, do not retain and occupy it, but accordi 
to the proportion of their capacity, and as far forth as it is necefla- 


xy for their true uſe; the effects therepf are ſweet , benign, and 


well governed: but when contrariwiſe the parts thereof have more 
motion and heat then is needfull for them , they change and be- 
come hurtfull; no otherwiſe then the beames of the Sun, which 
wandring according to their naturall liberty, do ſweetly and plea- 
ſingly warm; if they be collected and gathered into the concavi- 
ties of a burning glaſs, they burn and conſume that they were want 
to nouriſh and quicken. - Again, they have divers degrees in the 
force of agitation ; and as they have more or leſs, ſo they are di- 


| Ringuiſhed ; the indifferent ſuffer themſelves to be taſted and di- 


| chemſclves by words and tears, the greatet and 

more violent attoniſh the ſon), oppreſs it, and hinder the liberty of 

its actions. Cure leves lou, ingemes ftmpent. Light cares 
move the tongue, but great canſe aſtoniſhment and ſilence: | 

Secondly, in regard of the vice, diſorder, and juſtice that is in 

theſe paſſions, we may compare man to a Commonweale, and the 


exdirregMarilY Rute of the ſoul to a ſtate royall, wherein the Soverzign for the go. 


vernment of ſo many people hath under. magiſtrates, nnco whom 
for the exerciſe of their charges, he gives laws and ardinances, re- 


ſerving 


of the Paſcians in general. 6 
ſcrving unto himſelf checenſuring of the greateſt and moſt impors 
tant oceurrents. Vpon this order dependeth the peace and pro, 

ſperity of the ſtate : and contrariwiſe, if the Magiſtrates ,. wich 
are as the middle ſort betwixt the Prince and the people ſhall ſuffer 
therafelyes either to be deceived by facility, or corrupted by favours 
and without reſpect either of their Soveraign or the laws of him 
eſtabliſhed , ſhall uſe theiriown authority in the execution of their 
affaires. they fill all with diſorder and confuſion. Even ſo in man, 
the underſtanding is the Soveraign , which bath under it a power 
eſtimative, and imaginative, as a Magiſtrate, both to take knows- 
ledg, and to judg by the report of the ſenſes of all things that. 
ſhallbe preſented, and to move our affeRions, for the better execu- 
tion of the jadgments thereof: for the conduct and direction 
whereof in the exerciſe of its charge, the law and light of Nature 
was given unto it: and moreover, as a help in all daubta, it may 
have recourſe unto the counſell of the Superiour, and Soveraign; 
the underſtanding. And thus you ſee the order of the happy Gate. 
thereof: but the unhappy is, when this power which is under the 


underſtanding. and above the ſenſes 3 ato che ſiſt 1 
of things appertaineth, ſufſercth ic (elf for the molt 7 
rupted and deceived, whereby it judgeth wrongfally and ra(bly; 
and afterwards mana geth and moverk our actions to ill purpoſe, 
and filleth us with much trouble and unquietneſe. That which mo. 
leſterk and corrupteth this power, are ſirſt che ſenſes, which com- 
prehend not the true and inward nature of things, but onely.the 
face and ontward form, carrying unto the image of things, with 
ſome favourable commendation, and as it were a fore. jadgment 
and prejudicate opinionof their qualities, according as they finde 
them pleaſing, and agrecable to their particular, and not proſita- 
ble and neceflary for the univerſall good of man: and ſecondly, 
che mixture af che falſe and indifferent judgment of the-valgar 
ſort. ' From'theſe two falſe adviſements and reports of the Sens, Nö 
and vulgar ſort, is formed in the ſoul and inconſidarate opinion; 90%m 
which We conceive of things , whether good or ill, proficable or 
hurt full, to be followed or cfchewed ;which doubtleſs ts a very dan · 
gerous guide, and raſh miſtres : for it is no ſooner conceiyed, but 
preſently wichouc the committing of any thingtodiſcourſand un- * 
derftandingyie poſſi it ſelf of our imagination, and as within a 5 
Citadel. the Fort againſt tight and reaſon, afterwards it 
deſcendech ino our hearts, and removeth our affeRions, with — 
| e 


— on > 
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* 
The diſtincria 
of the Paſſions 
according to 
their obj 4 
and ſubject᷑. 
of nl 
piſcible Arr. 


of thi Paſrions in gent; . 
lene. motives of hope, fear, heavineſs, re. Tobe brief. it: 
makes all the Fools, and the ſeditions of the ſoul, which are the 

I will likewiſe declare the ſame thing, by another ſimilitude of 
military policie. The Senſes are the Sentinels of the ſaul, watch-: 
ing for the preſeryation thereof, and meſſengers, or ſcouts to ſerve. 
as Miniſters, and Inſtruments to the underſtanding, the ſoveraign. 
patt of the /ou/. And for the better performance hereof, they have 
received power to apprehend the things,to draw the forms, and to 
embrace and reje& them, according as they ſhall ſeem agrerable, or 
odious unto their nature. Now in exerciſing their charge, they muſt 
be eontent to know and to give knowledge to others of what doth 
paſs, not entoſpriſing to remove greater forces, leſt by that means 
they put all into ani ala and confuſion. As in an Army, the Sex- 
tinels many times by want of the watch-word, and knowledge of 
the — 5 , and purpoſe of the Captain that commandeth, may be 

ived, and take for their ſuccour, their enemies diſguiſed which 
come unto them; or for enemies, thoſe that come to ſuccour: So 
the Senſes, by not apprehending whatſoever is reaſon, are many 
times deceived by an appearance, and take that for a friend, which 
is our enemy. And when upon this thought and reſolution, not at- 
rending the commandment of reaſon, they go about to remoye the 
power concupiſcible and iraſcible, they raiſe a ſedition and tumulc 
in our ſouls, during which time, reaſon is not heard, nor the under- 


2 | 

Buy this time we ſee their regiments ,- their ranks, their generall 
kinds and ſpeciall. Every paſsion is moved by the appearance and 
opinion, either of what is good, or what is ill. If by that which is 
good, and that the foul do ſimply ſo conſider of it, this motion is 
called love: if it be preſent & ſuch whereof the Son in ir ſelf taketh 
comfort, it is called pleaſure and joy: if it be to come, it is called 
deſire: If by that which is evil, it is hate: if preſent in our ſelves, it is 


ſorrow and grief: if in anocher, it is pity: if it be to come, it is fear. 


And theſe which ariſe in us by the object of an apparent evil, which 


we abhor and fly from, deſeend more deeply into our hearts & ariſe 
with greater difficulty. And this is the firſt band of that ſeditious 
rout, which trouble the reſt and quiet of our ſouls, that is. in the con- 
ſeible part; the effects whereof, notwithſtanding they are very 
perous,yer they are not fo violent as thoſe that followithem: for 

ſe firſt motions formed in this part, by the object which preſent · 
eth 


| of the Paſsions in particular. 
teth it ſelf; do paſs incontinently into the iraſcible parts, that is to 
Gy, into that compaſs where the ſoul ſeeketh the means to attain, 
or avoid that which ſeemeth unto it either good ar ill. And then 


even as a weale that is already in motion, receiving another motion In the Iraſo- 


— „ 


% 


by a new force, turns with far greater ſpeed ; ſo the Sow! being al- lie fre, 


ready moved by the firſt apprehenſion, joyning a ſecond endeavour 
to the firſt, — it ſelf with far —— — then before, and 
ĩs ſtirred u ons, more puiſſant difficult to be camed, 
inasmuch dy Ln doubled, and now coupled to the former, uni- 
ting themſelves, and backing the one the other by a mutuall conſent: 
for the firſt paſſions, which are formed upon an object of an ap- 
pearinggood, entring into canſideration of means whereby to ob- 
eain ir,ſtir up in us either hope or deſpair. They that are formed up- 


on an object of an evill to come, ſtir up in us either fear, or the con- 


trary which is audacity; of a preſent evill, choler and courage: 
which paſſions are trangely violent, and wholly pervert the rea- 
ſon which they finde —— Thus you ſee the principall 
winds from whence ariſe the tempeſts of our Son, and the pit 
whercout they riſe,is nothing elſe but the opinion (which common- 
ly is falſe, wandring, uncertain, contrary to nature, verity, reaſon, 
certainty) that a man hath, that che things that preſent themſelyes 
unto us, are either good or ill: for having conceived them to be 

fuch, we either follow them, or with violence fly from them. And 

theſe are our paſſions. | 


OF PASSIONS INPARTICVLAR. 


eAn Advertiſement. 


7 « 7 Ewill intreat of their natures , that we may — 
heir follies, vanity, miſery, injuſtice, and that fi 
that is in them, to the end we may know and learn how julily to 


hate them. The counſel that is given for the avoidance of them, is 255. 3 in cle 
in the books following. Theſe are the two parts of phyſick. to virtue af Fed 
ſhew the malady, and to give the remedy, It remaineth ore, Leude and . 
chat here we firſt ſpeale of all thoſe that reſpect the appearing Tempe. 


; good, which are love and the kinds thereof, defare, hope, deſpair, 
joy; and afterwards all thoſe that reſpeR the il}, which are many, 
choler, hatred, envie, jealouſie, revenge, cruelty, fear, ſadneſs,com- 


paſſion. 


The a;flinflion- 
ye 


Of Love in general. 


_ CHAP. XIX. 
Of Love in general, * 


Ti firſt and chicf miſtreſs of all the paſſions is Love, which 
4 conſiſteth of divers ſubjects, and whereof there are divers ſorts. 
and degrees. There are three principall kinds unto which all the 


Compariſon. reſt | are referred (we ſpeake of the vicious and paſſionate love, for 


Lib. 2. 


The def 


of the virtues, which is Amicy, Charity, Dilection, we will ſpeake 
in the virtue of juſtice) that is to ſay , Ambition or pride, which is 
the love of greatneſs and honour ; Covetouſneſs, the love of ri- 
ches ;and Voluptuous or carnall love. Behold here the three gulfes, 
and. precipitate ſteps, from which fe there are that can defend 
themſelves : the three plagues and infections of all that we have in 
hand , the minde, body and goods : the armories of thoſe three 
captain enemies of the health and quiet of mankind, the Devill, 
the fleſh, the world. Theſe are in truth three powers, the moſt 
common and univerſall paſſions : and therefore the Apoſtle hath 
divided into theſe three what ſoever is in the world; Qvicquid eſt 
in mundi, eft concupiſcentia oculorum aut carnis, aut ſuperbia vite :. 
all that is in the World, is the luſt of the eyes, the concupiſcence of the 
fleſh, and the pride 4 life. Ambition, as more ſpitituall. ſo it 
15 moſt high and noble then the others. Voluptuous love, as 
more naturall and univerſall (for it is even in beaſts themſelves, 
where the reſt arenot) ſo it is more violent, and leſs vicious : I 
fay ſimply violent; for ſometimes ambition excels it: but this is 
ſome particular malady. Covetouſneſs of all the reſt is the ſickeſt 
and moſt ſottiſh. 


CHAP. XX. 
of Ambition. 


Ly 


* 4 (which is a thieſt after honour and glory, a glutto- 
ip ["* 


nous and exceſſive deſire of greatneſs) is a ſweet and plea- 

oy pon which diſtillech eaſfly into generous ſpirits, but is 

not without pain got forth again. Wee think it is our duties 

to embrace what is good, and amongſt thoſe good things, wee 

account of honour more then them all. See here the reaſon, 

why with all our ſtrength we run unto it. An ambitious _ 
| | wi 


of Ambition: | 
will alwayes be the firſt , he never looks backward , but ftilf for- 
ward to thoſe that are befote him: and it is a- greater grief unto 


of 


him to ſuffer one to go beyond him, then it is pleaſure unto him, Seneta. 


to leave a thouſand behind him. Haber hoo virinm omnù ambitio, 
non reſpicit : Al ambition hath this vice, not to look back, . It is 
two-fold -: the one of glory and honour, the other of greatneſs 
and command: that is profitable to the world, and in ſome ſenſe 
permitted, as ſhall be proved; this pernicious. 


— 


h wh kid 2. : 
The ſeed and root of ambition is naturall in us. There is a pro- I: is u. 


verb that ſaith, That nature is content with à little: and another 
quite contrary; That nature is never ſatisfied,” never content 3 but 
it ſtill — „ hath a will to mount higher, and to enrich it ſelf, 
and it goeth not a flow pace neither, but with a looſe bridle, it run- 
neth headlong to — and glory. Natura noſtra imperij eff 
avida, & ad impleudum cupillitatent preveps t Wee ave natura 
greedy of authority aud empire, and run headlong tothe ſatisfying of 
our defires. And with ſuch forte and violence do ſome men run, 
that they break their on necks ;-as many great men have done, 
oven at the dawning as it were, and upon the point of entrance 
zod full fraition of that greatneſs which hath: coft'therh ſo. dear. 
It is a naturall and very powerfull paſſton, and inthe end it is the 


laſt that leaveth us: and therefore one calleth it, The ſhirt of the Tacinet 


foul :.becauſe it is the laſt vice it putteth off. Etiam ſapientibus 
cupido glorie noviſſima exuitur. The left vice Which even the wiſe 
abandon his deſire of glory. | 


Ambition, as it is the ſtrongeſt and moſt powerfull paſſion that The nad 


is, ſo it is the moſt noble and haughty, the force and puiflance there. Pri 


2 


of is ſhewed, in that it mMtereth and ſurmounteth all other tbere 


things, even the ſtrongeſt of the world, yea all other paſſions 
and affections, even love it ſelf, which ſeemeth nevertheleſs to 
contend with it for the Primacy: As we may ſee in all the 
great men of the world, Alerandir, Scipio, Pompey, and 
many other, who have couragioufly refuſed to —— moſt 
beautifull Damoſels, that were in their power, burning never- 
theleſs with ambition, yea that victory they had over love, ſerved 
their ambition, eſpecially in Cæſar; For never was there a man 
moto given to amorous delights, even of all ſexes, and all ſorts 
of people ; witneſs ſo many expfoies, both in Roms andi in ſtrange 
Counties; nor more carefulf and curious in adorning his per- 
ſon; yet ambition did alwayes ſo carry him, that for his amor̃eus 
G2 pleaſures 


— —— 


4. 
The care of life. 


Of ambition x 
pleaſures he never loſt an hour of time, which he might em 
to the enlargement of his greatneſs, for ambition had the | 
raign place in him, aud did fully poſſeſſe him. Wee ſee on the 
other ſide that in Marcrns Automat and others, the force of 
love hath made them to forget the care and conduct of their af. 
faires. But yet both of them being weighed in equall ballanee, 
ambition carrieth away the prize. that hold that love is the 
ſtronger, ſay that both the ſoul and the body, the whole man, is 

ed by it, yen that health it ſelf — thereupon. But 
contrariwilc it ſermeth that ambition is the ſtronger, becauſe it is 
altogether ſpirituall : And in as much as love poſſeſſeth the body. 
it is therefore the more weak, becauſe it is ſubject to ſaciety, and 
therefore capable of remedics, both corporable, naturall, and 
range, as experience ſhewreth of many, who by divers means 
have allaied yea quite exſtinguiſhed the force and fury of this paſſi- 
on; but ambition is not capable of ſacity, yea it ſharpned by the 
fraition of that it defireth , and there is no way to extinguiſh it, 
being altogether in the ſoul it ſelf and in the reaſon. 

It doth likewiſe, vanquiſh love and robbeth it, not only of its 
health and tranquillity (for glory and tranquillity are things that 
cannot lodg together) but alſo of its own proper life, as Agrippi- 
na the mother of Nero doth plainly prove, who deſiring and con- 
ſulting with others to make her Son Emperor, and underſtan- 
ding that it could not be done . but with the loſs of her own life, 
ſhe anſwereth , as if ambition it ſelf hath ſpoken it, Occidat moda 
imperet : Let me be flain. ſo be may reign. 

_ Thirdly. ambition enforceth all the Lawes, and conſcience it 
ſelf ; the Learned have ſaid of ambition, that it is the part of eye- 
ry honeſt man alwayes to obey the Laws, except it be in a caſe of 
ſovcraignty for a Kingdome, which only deſeryeth a diſpenſation, 
being ſo dainty a morſell, that it cannot bue break a mans faſt ; Si 
violendum oft jus, regnandi canſa violandum eſt, in ceteris pietatem 
colas. If man may at ＋ time violate juſtice, it muſt be to gain 4 
Kingdome ; in the reſt obſerve Inſtice and Piety. | 

It likewiſe, trampleth under foot, and contemneth the re- 
verence and reſpe& of Religion, witneſs Ierobeaw, Mabumet, 
who never took thought for Religion; but tolerated all religions, 
ſo he might raign-: and all thoſe arch-hereticks who, have li- 
ked better to be chief leaders in ' errours and lies with 4 
woche diasden, then io de diſciples of the denn: 

ſc | e 


of Ambition; 
Therefore ſaith the Apoſile, That they that ſuffer themſelves to be 
puffed up with this paſſion and affection, wake ſhipwrack, and 
wander from the faith, piercing themſclyes thorow with many 


ſorrows. * 
To be ſhort, it offereth violence even to the lawes of Nature it 


” 


ſelf. This hath been the cauſe of ſo many murders of Parents, in- 7: et 
fants, brothers; witneſs eLb/alon, Abimelech, Athalias, Romulus, Nature. 


Sei King of the Perſſons, who killed both his father and brother, 
Soliman the great Turke, his two brothers. So that nothing is 
able to reſiſt the force of ambition, it beats all to the ground, ſo 
high and haughty is it. It lodgeth onely in great minds, even in 
the Angels themſelves. ; | 
Ambition is not the vice or paſſion of baſe companions , nor of 


common or ſmall attempts, .and — 4 : Renown and x; ic li 
glory doth not poſtitute it ſelf to ſo baſe a prize; it purſueth not paſua 


thoſe things that are ſimply and ſolely good and profitable, but 


thoſe that are rare, high, difficult, ſtrange and unuſuall. That 


great thirſt after honour and reputation, that caſts down a man, 
and makes him a begger, and to duck and ſtoop to all ſorts of peo- 
ple, and by all means, yea the moſt abject, at what baſe- price 
ſoever, is vile and diſhonourable : it is a ſhame and diſhonour ſo 
to be honoured, A man muſt not be greedy of greater glory 
then he is capable of; and to ſwell and to be puffed up for every 
— and profitable action, is to ſhew his tail while he lifts up his 
hea o N 4 ; 

Ambition hath many and divers ways, and practiſed by divers 
means : there is one way ſtraight ay 3 


9. 


„ ſuch as Alexander, It bath divers 


Ceſar, Themiſtocles took; there is another oblique and hidden, es. 


which many Philoſophers and profeſſors of piety have taken, who 
go forwards by going backwards, go before others by going be- 
binde them, not unlike to wier-drawers, who draw and go back- 
ward; they would fain be glorious by contemning glory. And to 
fay the truth, there is a greater glory in refuſing and trampling 
glory under foot, then inthe deſire and fruition thereof, as Plato 
told Diogenes, And ambition is never better carried, better guided, 
then by wandring, and unuſuall wayes. 

Ambition is a folly and a vanity, for it is as much as if a man 


10. 


ſnould run to catch the ſmoak, in ſtead of the light; the ſhadow in! # it a folly, 


Read of the body, to faſten the contentment of his minde upon the 
opinion of the vulgar fort, voluntarily to renounce his own liber 


G 3 ty 
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of. | : f 6 — 
ty, to follow the paſſions of others, to enforce himſelf, to diſpleaſe 


himſelf; for the pleaſure of the beholders to let his own affections 


— 
Ie is inſatiable. 


— 
12. 


The excuſes of 


ambition van. 


upon the eyes of another; ſo far forth to love virtue as may 
be to the liking of the common ſort; to do good, not for the love 
of good. but reputation, This is tobe lit unto veſſels when they are 
pierced, a man can draw nothing forth before he give them a vent. 


Ambition hath no limits, it is a gulf that hath neither brink i 


nor bottome; it ischat vacuity which the Philoſophers could neycr | 
ſinde in Nature ; a firewhich increaſeth by that nouriſhment that 
is given unto it. Wbetein it truly payeth his maſter : for ambition 
s onely juſt in this, that it ſufficeth for his own puniſhment, and is 
executioner to it ſelf. The wheel of Ixion is the motion of bis de- 
fires, which turn and return up and down , never giving reſt unto 


I bey chat will Harter ambition, fayic is a ſervant or help unto 
ue, and a ſpurr to beautiful} actions; for it quitteth a man of 


al other fins; and in the end, of himſelf too; and al} for virtue: 
but it is ſo far from this, that it hideth ſometimes our vices; yet it 
takes them not away , but it covereth or rather hatcheth them for 
a time under the deteitfull cinders of a milicious hypocrifie, with 
hope to fer them on fire altogether, when they have gotten autho- 
nr ſufficient to reign publikely and with impiety. Serpents looſe 
not their venime, though they be frozen with cold, nor an ambiti- 
ons man his vices, though wird a cold diffimulation he cover them: 


for when he is arrived to that pitch of height that he deſired, he | 


then makes them feel what he is. And though ambition quit a 


man 2zman of all other vices, yet it never taketh away it felf, An 
- ambirious man putteth himſelf forth to great and hononrable 


actions, the proſit whereof returneth to the publick good, but 
yet he is never the better man that performs them, becauſe they are 
not the actions of virtue, but of paſſion; no, though that ſaying be 


oſten in his mouth, We are not born for our ſelves, but for the 


weale publick. The means men uſe to mount themſelves to high 
eſtate, and their carriages in their ſtates and charges, when they are 
arrived thereunto, do ſufficiently ſhew what men they are, and 
their own conſciences tell the moſt that follow that dance, that 
however the pablick good be their outward colour, yer their own 

Particular is that they intend. 

_ Particular adviſemenes and remedies againſt this evil you ſhall 
finde Lil. 3. Ca. Sg 
| AP, 


Bf Covetan(neſs aui ber conmter-yaſsion. FF 
CHAP. XXI. 
| Of Coveronſueſs and ber comurer: han. 5 
O love and affect richeviscovetouſnels; not oneſy the ſore and 1. 
4 affection, but allo every over- curious care and induſtry about what it i, 
rickes, yea their diſpenſations themſelves and liberty, with Art and 
too muck attention procured, have a ſent of covetouſneſs: for they 
are not worthy an earneſt care and attention. X | 
The defire of goods, and the pleaſure we take in poſſeſſing of 2. 
them is grounded onely upon opinion. The immoderate deſire to The force 
get riches is 2 gangrene in our ſoul, which with a venimonsheat berg. 
conſumethour naturall affections, to the end it might fill us with 
virulent humours. So ſoon as it is lodged in our hearts, all honeſt 
and natural affection which we ow either to our parents or friends, 
or our ſelves, yaniſheth away. All the reſt, in reſpe of our profit 
ſeemeth nothing, yea we forget in the end, and contemn our ſelves, 
our bodies, our minds, for this tranſitory traſh, and as our Proverb 
is, We ſell our horſe to get us hay. - | 
Covetouſneſs is the vile and baſe paſsion of vulgar fools, who 3. 
account riches the principall good of a man, and feat poverty as The foly ax4 
the greateſt evil; and not contenting themſelves with neceſſary — Fes. 
means, which are forbidden no man, weigh that is good in a Gold- — 2 
ſmiths ballance, when Nature hath taught us to meaſure it by the ; 
ill of neceſsitie. For what gfeater folly can there be then to adore 
that which nature it ſelf hath put under our feet, and hidden in the 
bowels of the earth, as unworthy to be ſeen, yea rather to be con- 
temned. and trampled under foot? This is that that the onely fin 
of man hath torn out of the intrails of the earth, and brought un- 
to light, to kill himſelf. In lucem propter que pugnaremus excati- 
mus: non ernbeſcimus ſumma apud not haberi, que fuerunt ima rer- 
rarum. We dig out the bowels of the earth, and bring to light thoſe 
thing: for Which we wonld fight; we are not aſhamed to eſteem thoſe 
things moſt highly , Which are in the loweſt and nethermoſt parts 
the earth. Nature ſcemeth, even inthe firſt birth of gold, and wom 
from whence it proceedeth, after a ſort to have preſaged the miſe. 
ry of choſe that are in love with it: for it hath fo ordered the mat- 
ter, that in thoſe Countries where it groweth, there grows with it 
neither graſs, nor plant, nor other thing that is worth any thing, 
as * underſtand thereby, that in thoſe — 
te o 


this Metall groweth, there cannot remain ſo much 252 
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F Covetewſneſs and ber caumter- paſtion. 
ſpark of true honour and virtue: for what thing can be more baſe, 

en for a man to degrade, and to make himſelf a ſervant, and a 
flave to that, which ſhould be ſubject unto him? eLpud ſapientem 
divitie ſunt in ſervitute, apud ffultum in imperio: Riches ſerves 
Wiſe men, but commands a — For a covetous man ſerves his riches, 
not they him; and he is ſaid to have goods as he hath a fever, which 
holdeth and tyrannizeth over a man, not he over it. What thing 
thing more vile then to love that which is not good, neither can 
make a good man; yca is common, and in the poſſeſsion of the moſt 
wicked of the world, which many times pervert good manners, but 
never amend them > Without which ſo many wiſe men have made 
themſelves happy, and by which many wicked men have come to a 
wicked end. To be brief, what thing more miſerable then to bind 
the living unto the dead, as Me rent ius did, to the end their death 


might be languiſhing and the more cruell; to tie the ſpirit to the 


EXcrement and ſcum of the earth; to pierce thorow his own ſoul 

with a thouſand torments , which this amorous paſsion of riches 
brings with it; and to intangle himſelf with the ties and cords of 

this malignant thing, as the Scripture calleth them, which doth 

likewiſe tearm them thorns,and theeves which teal away the heart 

of man, ſnares of the Devil, idolatry, and the root of all evil. And 

truly he that ſhall ſee the Catalogue of thoſe envies and moleſtati- 

ons which riches ingender within the heart of man, as their proper 
thunder - bolt and lightning, they would be more hated then they 
are now loved. Deſunt inopiæ mulia, avaritia omnia: in nullum 
avarus bonus eff in ſe peſſi mus. Poverty wanteth many things,but co- 
vetouſnes allʒa covetous man is good to none, & worſt of all to himſelf. 
There is another contrary paſsion to this, and vicious, To hate 


The caunter - riches, and to ſpend them prodigally; this is to refuſe the means to 
paſſion to cove- do well to put in practiſe many virtues, and to ſſie that labour 


80uſneſs. 


which is farre greater in the true command and uſe of riches, then 
in not having them at all; to govern himſelf better in abundance 
then in poverty. In this there is but one kind of virtue, which is, 


not to faint in courage, but to continue firm and conſtant, In abun- 


dance there are many, Temperance, Moderation, Liberality, Dili- 

ence, Prudence, and ſo forth. There, more is not expreſſed, but 
that he look to himſelf: here, that he attend firſt himſelf, and-then 
the good of others. He that is ſpoiled of his goods hath the more 
liberty to attend tibe more weighty affairs of the ſpirit: and for this: 


cauſe many, both Philoſophers and Chriſtians , out of the — 


Pd 


neſs of their courage, have put it in practiſe. He doth likewiſe diſ- 
charge himſelf of many duties and difficulties that are required in 
the good and honeſt government of our riches, in their acquiſition, 
— diſtribution, uſe and imployment: but he that quit- 

teth himſelf of his riches, for this reaſon, flyeth the labour and bu- 

ſineſs that belongs unto them; and quite contrary doth it not out 

of courage, but cowardize: and a man may tell him, that he ſhakes 

off his riches, not becauſe they are not profitable, but becauſe he 

knoweth not how to make uſe of them, how to uſe them. And not 

to be able ro endure riches, is rather weakneſs of mind, then wiſ- 

dome, faith Seneca. | 


CHAP. XXIL 
Of carnal Love, 


8 Arnall love is a fever and furious paſsion, and very dangerous 


3 
unto him that ſuffereth himſelf to be carried by it: For what _ — 1 - ons 


becomes of him? He is no more himſelf; his body endureth a thou- ,,, 
ſand labours in the ſearch of his pleaſure; his mind a thouſand hells \ 
to ſatisfic his deſires; and deſire it ſelf increaſing, grows into furie. 
As it is naturall, ſo it is violent and common to all, and therefore in 
the action thereof it equalleth and coupleth · fools and wiſemen, 
men and beaſts together. It maketh all the wiſdome, reſolu- 
tion, contemplation, and operation of the ſoul beaſtly and bru- 
tiſn. Hereby, as likewiſe by fleep, Alexander knew himſelf to be 
: — man, becauſe both theſe ſuppreſs the faculties of the 

oul. . 

Philoſophy ſpeaketh freely of all things, that it. may the better 2. 

find out their cauſes, govern and judge of them; ſo doth Divinity, V ignomi- 
which is yet more chaſte and more ſtrait. And why not, fince that x. 
all things belong unto the juriſdiction and knowledge thereof > 
The Sunne ſhines on the dunghill, and is neither infected, nor an- 
noyed therewith, To be offended with words is a token either of 
great weakneſs, or ſome touch or guilt of the ſame malady. Thus 
much be ſpoken for that which followeth,or the like if ic ſhall hap- 
pen. Nature on the one fide with violence thruſteth us forward 
unto this action; all the motion of the world reſolveth and yield- 
eth to this copulation of the male and female : on the other fide 5 
it cauſeth us to accuſe, to hide our ſelves, to bluſh for ſhame, 


s if it were a thing ignominious and diſhoneſt, We call it a 9 7 


— 


7 
1 
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| 


— — Of carnall Love, 


full at, and che parts that ſerve chereunto our ſhameful parts, But 
why ſhameſiil, fince naturall, ( and keeping it ſelf within its own 
bounds): juſt, la full, and neceſſary ? Yea, why are beaſts exem- 
ptcd from-this ſhame ? It is becauſe the countenance ſeems foul 
and: deformed ? Why foul, fince naturall ? In crying, laughing. 
champing, gaping, the viſage is more diſtorted: Is it to the end 
it may ſerve as a bridle and a Kay to ſach a kind of violence > Why 
then doth Nature cauſe ſuch a violence ? Or contrariwiſe : Is it be- 
cauſe ſbame ſerveth as a ſpur, and as ſulphur ; or that the inſtru- 
ments thereof move without our conſent, yea againſt our wills? 
By this reaſon beaſts likewiſe ſhonld be baſhfull, and many other 
things move of themſelves in us, without our conſent, which are 
neither vicious nor ſhamefull: not onely inward and hidden(as the 
pulſe and motion gf the heart, arteries, lungs, the inſtruments and 
arts that ſerye the appetite of cating, drinking, diſcharging the 
— the belly, and their ſnuttings and openings, are beſides nay, 
many times againſt, our wills: witneſs thoſe ſneeſings, yawnings, 
rs, hoquets, and fluxions, that are not in our own power, and 
is of the body : the ſpirit forgetteth, remembreth , believeth, 
miabelieveth, and the will it ſelf, which many times willeth that 
which we would ic willed not) but outward and apparent: the vi- 
ſagebluſheth, waxeth pale, wan, the body — fat, lean, the 
hair turneth gray, black, white, grows, ſtands on end, without and 
inſt our conſent. Is it that hereby the poverty. and weakneſs of 
man may be the more truly ſhewed ? that is as well ſeen in out 
eating and drinking, our griefs, wearineſs, the disburdening of our 
bodies, death, whereof a man is not aſhamed. Whatſoeyer the 
reaſon be, the action in it ſelf, and by nature is no way ſhameful, it 
is truly naturall; ſo is not ſname: witneſs the beaſts, Why ſay I 
beaſts > The nature of man ſaith Divinity, maintaining it ſelf in 
its firſt originall ſtate, had never known what ſhame was, as now 
it doth ; for from whence cometh ſhame, but from weakneſs, and 
weakneſs but from fin, there being nothing in Nature of it ſelf 
ſhamefull > The cauſe then of this ſhame not being in Nature, we 
muſt ſeek it elſewhere. It is therefore artificiall. It is an invention 
farged in the cloſet of Venuc, to give the greater prize to the buſi- 
neſs, and to enkind le the deſire thereof the more. This is with a 


little water to make the fire burn the clearer, as Smiths uſe to do, 
tocnflamethe deſire to fee whar it is, that is hidden; to hear and 
know what it is that is muttered and ,whiſpered. For to handle 

things 


: Deſires, Concapiſcente. 79 

things darkiy as if they were myſteries, and with reſpect and ſhame, 
mn — — — a looſe, free, 
2 iGon and commodity, deroga rom the worth, 
and — away the true relliſh and delight thereof. "_ : 

This action then it ſelf, and ſimply taken, is neither ſhameful nor 3. 

vicious, ſince it is natural} and corporall, no more then other the I. hat ſenſe 
like actions are: yea, if it be well ordered it is juſt, profitable, ne- 
ceflary at the leaſt, as it is to eat and drink. But that which doth fo 
much diſcredit it, is, that moderation is ſeldome kept therein, and 
that to attain therennto, we make great ſtirres, and many times 
uſe bad means, whereby it draweth after it, if it go not before, 
many evils, all worſe then the action it ſelf. The charge ritech 
above the principall, and this is to fiſh / as it is ſaid ) with threds 
of gold and purple. And all this is purely humane, Beaſts that 
follow ſimply nature, are quit from all theſe troubles, Bat the art 
of man on the one ſide fers a ſtrait guard about ir, planteth at the 
gate ſhame to give it a reliſn: on the other ſide ( O the couſenage 
of men 1) it inflameth and ſharpeneth the defirc, it deviſeth, re- 
moveth, troubleth, turneth all topſie- turvie to attain unto it, (wit- 
neſs Poetry, which ſporteth not it ſelf in any thing, fo much as in 
this ſubjeR ) and findeth every entrance unto it to be better. then 
by the gate, and the lawfull way, and followeth every wandering 
way, rather then the common way of marriage. 


CHAP. XXIII. 
Deſires, Concnpiſcence. 


— — 


TA ariſe not fo many billows and waves inthe Sea, as defires 1. 
in the heart of man: it is a bottomleſs depth, it is infinite,” The bottomleſs 
divers, inconſtant, confuſed, and irreſolute; yea, many times hor- depth of defire. 
rible and deteſtable, but ordinarily vain, and ridiculous in its own 
defires. | 

But firſt ir ſhall not be amiſſe to diſtinguiſh them. Some re 2. 
naturall, and they are juſt and lawful}: they are likewiſe in beafty, 79% difinfti- 
they have their limits and bounds, a man may ſcethe end of them; Na, ae. 
and living according to thoſe, there is no man a r. Of theſe ceſſan, lib.2. 
ſhall be ſpoken hereafter more at large: for (to ſay the truth) cap. s. 
theſe are not paſſions. Others are beſides nature, proceeding from Nr narurai. 
our opinions and. phantaſie, artificiall, ſuperfluous, which we may, 
for diſtinction fake, call concupiſcences or lnſts. Theſe art 


hu- 


Seneca. 


| be that is out of 


| Hope, Deſpair. 
hamane; beaſts {know not what they are, ondy man is immoderate 
in his appetites : theſe are without limits, without end, and are 


| _novght elſe but confuſion. Deſpderia naturalia finita ſunt, ex falſa 


opinione naſcentia, ubi deſinant non babent. Nulixe enim terminus 
falloefts via eunti aliquid extremnm eſt, error immenſas eft. Na- 


"tural defires have their bounds, but theſe which gro of a falſe opi« 
nion are Without end: For in that which is falſe, there is no limit: he 


that travelleth in his right way, comes to an end of his journey; but 
his way, knows not Whither he — And there - 
fore living according to theſe; there is no man ean be rieh and con- 
tented. Of theſe it is properly that we have ſpoken in the beginning 
of this Chapter, and that we farther intend in this matter of the 
paſſions: It is for theſe that a man ſweats, and travels, Ad ſuper- 
vacua ſudlat ur, that a man journeyeth by ſea and by land, goeth to 
war, kils himſelf, drowns,betrays, loſeth himſelf : and therefore it 
was well ſaid, That iſcence is the root of all evil. Now it 
falleth out many times 0 a juſt puniſhment ) that when a man 
ſeeketh how to ſatisfic his deſires, and to glut himſelf with the 
goods and pleaſures of Fortune, he looſeth and is deprived of thoſe 
of Nature: and therefore Diogenes having refuſed that money that 
Alexander offered him, defired him to give him that he had taken 
from him, co go out of the Sun. | 


- CHAP. XXIV, 
Hope, Deſpair. 


Our deſires and concupiſcences gather heat and redonble their 

force, by hope, which inflameth with the ſoft aud gentle air 
thereof our fooltſh deſires , kindleth in our minds a fire, frofn 
whence ariſeth a thick ſmoak , which blindeth our underſtanding, - 
carrieth with it our thoughts, holds them hanging in the clouds, 
makes us dream waking. So long as our hopes endure, our deſires 


_ endure with them. It is a play- game, wherewith Nature buſieth 


our minds. Contrariwiſe, when deſpair is once lodged near us it 
tormenteth our ſouls in ſuch a ſort, with an opinion of never ob · 
taining that we deſire, that all buſineſs beſides muſt yield unto 
it. And for the love of that which we think never to obtain, we 
looſe even the reſt of whatſoever we poſſeſs. This paſſion is like 
unto little children, who to be revenged of him that hath taken one 
oftheir play-games from them, caſt the reſt into the fire, It igan- 


gty 


of Chaler. 
— — 

infelicity. After t ions that apparant 
— reſpect the evil. 


CHAP. XXV. 
Of boler. 


C Holer is a fooliſh paſſion, which putteth us wholly out of our 


ſelves, and with ſeeking the means to withſtand and beat back 
the evil which it threatneth us, or hath already procured us, maketh 
the bloud to boyl in our hearts, and ſtirreth up furious vapours in 
our ſpirits, which blind us and caſt us headlong to whatſoever may 
— the deſire which we have of revenge: It is a ſhort fury, a 
way to madneſs: by the prompt and ready impetuoſity and vio- 
lence thereof, it carrieth and ſurmounteth all paſſions. Repex» 
tina & vis nuiverſa ejus eſt : Sudden and violent is the force 
thereof. ä | 
— AO that diſpoſe and move unto choler, are firſt, Weak- 


1. 
The deſcripti- 


— 
2. 


neſs of ſpirit, as we ſee by experience in women, old men, infants, The cauſe 
ſick men. who are commonly more cholerick then others. Inwali- thereof. 


dum omne natura querulum oft : Al weak, things are full of com- 
plaint. A man deceiveth himſelf, to think that there is courage 


| Where there is violence: violent motions are like the endeavours of 


children and old men, who run when they think to go: for there is 
nothing more weak then an immoderate motion; and a great im- 
becillicy is it in a man to be cholerick. Secondly, the malady of the 
mind, whereby it is made over-tender to bear blows, as the ulce- 
rate parts of the body, where the ſound being intereſſed therein. 
are aſtoniſhed and wounded with light matters. N/quam fine 
querela ægra tanguntur : Sore things are never touched without 
complaint. The loſſe of a penny, or the omiſſion of gain puts into 
choler a covetous man;a laughter or glance of his wife, ſtirs this paſ- 
ſion ina jealous man. Thirdly, luſt, vain niceneſs, ſelf. love, which 
makes a man anxious and angry, puts him into choler for the leaſt 
cauſe that may be. Nulla res mags iracundium alit,quam luxaria: 
Nothing doth more nouriſh anger then luxury. This love of trifles,of 
a glaſſe, a dog a bird, is a kind of folly that troubleth us much, and 


ſtirs up this cholerick paſſion in us. Fourthly, too much curioſityz aa 


e eee eee _ 
— . +5 — that ſtarchethtoo much, diſquiet 


occaſions, and out of the lightacis — 


—— 


1. 


5. 
6. 


a: 
The fogns. 


— . 


EE. . 
The effedts, 


\ Cauſed them to be found guilty, onely becauſe they acquitted one 
| as 


of Eholer. 


the heart to caſt a man into choler, not attending any cauſe there: 
of, Sape ad feos ira wenit , ſapim nos ad illans: anger often cometh - 


unto us, we oftuer to it. Fiftly, lightneſs in believing what come 
firſt to the ear. But the principall and former cauſe is, an opinion 
of contempt and miſ-uſage, either by word, deed, countenance, 
Theſe are the reaſons whereby we pretend to juſtiſie our choler. 
The ſignes and ſymptomes are very manifeſt, and more then of 
any other paſſion; and ſo ſtrange that they alter and change the 
vrhole eſtate of man, they transform and disfigure him. Vt ſit di. 
ficile utrum magis deteſtabile vitium, aut defarme: So that it is dif- 
ficult to kxom, whether it be a more deteſtable or deformed vice. Some 
of them are outward, the face red and deformed, the eyes fiery, the 
looks furious, the ear deaf, the mouth foaming, the heart panting, 
the pulſe beating, the vains ſwollen, the tongue ſtammering, the 
teeth gnaſhing, the voice loud and hoarſe, the ſpeech imperfect, 
and to be brief, it puts the whole body into a fire and a fever. Some 
have broken their veins, ſuppreſt their urine, whereby preſent death 
hath enſued. What then can the eſtate of the ſpirit be within, 
when it cauſeth ſo great a diſorder without? Choler at the firſt 


blow driveth away and baniſheth reaſon and judgement, to the | 


end it may wholly poſſeſſe the place; afterwards it fils all with fire, 
and fmoak, and darkneſs, and noiſe; like unto him that puts the 
Maſter out of the houſe, and then ſets fire and burns himſelf aliye 
within; or like unto a ſhip, that hath neither Kern nor Pilot, nor 
fails: nor oars, which commits-its fortune co the mercy of the 
waves, winds, and tempeſts, in the midſt of a furious ſea. 

The effects thereof are great, many times miſerable and lamen- 
table. Choler firſt enforceth us to injuſtice, for it is kindled and 


ſharpned by a juſt oppoſition, and by the knowledge that a man 


hath of the little reaſon he hath to be angry. He that is moved 
to anger, upon a falſe occaſion, if a man yield him any good reaſon 


-why he ſhould not be angry, he is preſently more incenſed even 


againſt the truth and innocencie it ſelf: Pertinaciores nos facit in. 
quitas ire; quaſi argumentum ſit juſte iraſcendi, graviter iraſci. 
The — of 2 = make us _ — as if cn ers 
argent oof of ju er, to be grit vouſiy angry. The exam- 
ple of :Pi/o — — and proves this 2 Je extellin 

otherwiſe in virtue ( the hiſtory is very well knowi) being tnove 

to choler, did unjuſtly put three to death, and by a ſubtile occafion 
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; Of Choler. 

as unguilty whom he by his former ſentence had condemned. It is 
| likewiſe ſharpned by ſilence and cold replies. as gathering thereby 
that it proceedeth out of a contempt both of him and his cholerg 
which is proper unto women, who many times are angty, to the 
end they may ſtirre up that paſſion in another, and. increaſe their 
cholereven to fury, when they ſee that a man vouchſafeth not ta 
nouriſh that humour in them, by chiding with them, So that /ho. 
ler ſheweth it ſelf to be more ſavage then a beaſt, fince neither by 
defence or excuſe, nor by ſilence and patience without defence, it 


will not be wonne or pacified. The injuſtice thereof is likewiſe in 
this; chat it will be both a judge and a party, that it will that all 


take part with it, and grows to defiance with as many as will ſeem 
to contradiR it, Secondly, for as much as it is inconſiderate and 
heady, it caſteth us headlong into great miſchiefs, and ſometimes 


eren into thoſe which we moſt flie, and do wiſh and would wil. 


lingly procure another man. Dat penas dum exigit, It is pmniſned 
While it puniſheth, or farre worſe, The paſſion is fitly compared to 
great ruincs, which burſt themſelves in pieces upon that which th 
fall, it parſueth with ſuch violence the ill of another, that it heeds 
not the avoiding of its own, It intrappeth and intangleth us, makes 
us to ſpeak and to do things ſhamefull, uncomely, unworthy our 
ſelves. Laſtly, it carrieth us ſo beyond our ſelves, that it makes us 
to do things ſcandalous, dangerous, and irrevocable , murders, 
poiſonings, treaſons, whereby follow great and too late re- 
pentances ; witneſs Alexander the Great after he had ſlain C!y- 
tus: and therefore Pythagoras was wont to ſay, that the end of 
( holer was the beginning of repentance. | WR.” 
This paſſion feeds upon it ſelf, flattereth and tickleth it ſelf, 
with a perſwaſion that it hath reaſon, that it is juſt, excuſing it * 
vpon the malice and indiſcretion of another; but the injuſtice o 
another cannot make that juſt, nor the loſs that we receive by ano- 
ther make that profitable unto us: it is too raſh, and inconſiderate 
to do any thing that is good, it would cure an evil with an evil; 
for to yield the correction of an offence to Choler, is to correct a 
vice by it ſelf. Reaſon which ſhould have the command over us, 
needs no ſuch officers as of their own heads execute laws, not at- 
tending her ordinance; ſhe would have all things done according 
to nature by meaſure, and therefore violence doth no way befit it. 
But what, ſhall virtue ſee the inſolency of vice and not be angry 
with ic > ſhall the liberty thereof be ſo bridled as not to dare » 


a; 


l Har ea. ; 
be moved againſt the wicked ? virtue deſires no indecent liberty, 
it needs not turn its own ſtrength againſt it ſelf, nor that the 
wickedneſs of another ſhould trouble it: x wiſe man muſt as well 
bear the vices of a wicked man without choler, as his proſperity 
without envie. He muſt endure the indiſcretions of and in. 
conſiderate men, with the ſelf ſame patience that Phyſicians do the 
injuries of mad men. There is no greater wiſdome, nor more pro. 
firable in the world, then to endure the folly of another, for other. 
wiſe by not ſuffering it with patience, we make it our own. That 
which hath heretofore been ſpoken touching Choler, may likewiſe 
be ſpoken of theſe paſſions following, hatred. envie, revenge, which 
are made or formed {holers. : | 

Particular adviſements and remedies againſt this evil are Lib. 3, 


cap, 31. 


CHAP. XXVI. 
Hatred. 


7 rw is a trange, which ſtrangely and vylthout reaſen trou- 
bleth us: and to ſay the truth, what is there in the world 
that tormenteth us more? By this paſſion we put our ſelves into 
the power of him that we hate, to afflict and vex us; the fight 
of him moveth our ſenſes, the remembrance ſtirreth our ſpirits both 
waking and ſleeping; yea, we never preſent him to our memories, 
but with deſpight and gnaſhing of teeth, which puts us beſides our 
ſelves, and tears our own hearts; whereby we ſuffer in our ſelves, 
the puniſhmenc of that evil we wiſh unto another. He which 
hateth,is the patient; he that is hated, the agent: contrary to the 
ſound of the words, the hater is in torment, the hated in eaſe. But 
what do we hate ? Men, or their matters and affairs? Doubtlels 
we hate nothing that we ſhould : for if there be any thing to be 
hated in this world, it is hate it ſelf, and ſuch like paſsions, contra- 
ry to that which ſhould command in us. 

Particular confiderations and remedies againſt this evil, arc 
Lib. 3. cap. 32. | 


CHAP. XXVIL 
Emnvie. 


Nvie is acouſen-germane to Hatred; a miſerable paſsion and 
outragious beaft, which in torment excelleth hell ir ſelf. It isa 
deſire of that good that another poſſeſſeth, which iv" 
7 : cart, 


gelle. 


heart, and turneth the good of another man to our own hurt. But 


how ſhould it torment us, ſince it is as well againſt that which is 
ill, as that which is good? Whileſt an envious man looketh ob- 
tiquely upon the == of another man. he loſeth hat is good in 


himſelf, or at leaſtwiſe takes no delight in it. 788 
particular adviſements and remedies againſt this evil, are 
Lib.z- Cap. 33. 


= Tiaalouſe. 
' Balonfic is a paſion like almoſt both in nature and effect unto a 
Envic, but chat it ſcemeth that Envie conſidereth not what n f, 


good, but in as much as it is in the poſſeſsion of another man, and 
that we deſire it for our ſelves; and Jealouſie concerneth our own 


proper good, whereof we fear another doth partake. 


Jealouſic is a weak maladie of the ſoul, abſurd, vain, terrible and 2. 
eyrannicall, it inſinuateth it ſelf under the title of amity, but after e Hat. 
it hath gotten poſſeſaion, upon the ſelf-ſame foundation of love 
and good will, it buildeth an everlaſting hate. Virtne, health, me- 
rit, reputation, are the incendiaries of this rage, or rather the fuell 
unto this fury. | | 

It is likewiſe the Gall that corrupteth all the Honey of our life: 3. 
it is commonly mingled wich che ſweeteſt and pleaſanteſt actions, The vum 
which it maketh ſo ſharp and ſower, as nothing more: it changeth e. 
love into hate, reſpect into diſdan, aflurance into diffidence: it in- 

endreth a pernicious curiofity and deſire in a man to clear himſelf 
of that evil, which being paſt remedy, by too much ſtirring ſtinketh 
the more: For what doth ke bur publiſh, pur aut of all doubt, bring 
into the light, ſound with a trumpet. his own ſhame and miſery, 
and the diſhonour of his own children ? 18 ; 
particular conſiderations and remedies againſt this evil, ara, 
Lib. 3» Cap. 35» © 


CHAP. XXIX. 
Revenge. | 
1 revenge is firſt a cowardly and effeminate paſſi- x: 
on proceeding from a baſe, weak, and abjeck mind, which 4 Comardy 


experience telleth us to be true; for we commonly a paſſin, 
6 H minds 


2. 
Niting. 


Iiul. 


Dangerous. 


5 


To Kill, 


o revenge. 


Revenge. 


minds the moſt malicious and revengefull, ax women and children. 
The valiant and generous mind doth little feel this paſſion, but con- 
temneth and diſdaineth it, either becauſe the injutie toncheth him 
not, or becauſe he that offerech the injurry toucheth kim not, or 
becauſe he that offereth the injury is not worthy his revenge, as not 
daigning ſo farre to debaſe himſelf : Indignus Cæſaris ira, UnWor- 
thy the anger of Ceſar. The hail, thunder, and tempeſts, and thoſe | 
fearfull motions that are in the air, do neither trouble nor touch 
the ſuperiour celeſtiall bodies but onely the weak and inferiour:and 
even ſo the indiſcretions and childiſh bra vols of fools wound not 
great and high minds. All the great men of the world, Alexander, 
Ceſar, Epaminendas, Scipio; have been ſo far from revenge, that 
quite contrary they have done good unto their enemies. | 
Secondly, it is a boyling and biting paſſion, and like a worm it 
gnaweth the hearts of thoſe that are infected with it, it moleſteth 


them by day, and by nighe keeps them awaken. 


It is likewiſe full of injuſtice, for it tormenteth tht innocent, and 
addeth affliction. It is to make the party offending, to feel that 
evil and puniſhment, which the deſire of revenge giveth to a mans 
heart; aniltheparty offended goes to lay on the burthen, as if he 
had not already hurt enough by the injury received: in ſuch ſort, 
that many times and ordinarily, whileſt he tormenteth himſelf to 
ſeel means of revenge, he that hath committed the offence laughs 
and makes himſelf merry with ic. But it is alſo farre more unj 
in the means of the execution, which many times is wrought by 
treaſons and villanous practices. | 

Laſtly , the execution is not onely painfull, but dangerous too; 
for experience telleth us, that he that ſeeks to be revenged doth not 
that which he would, and what his blow intendeth, but common- 
ly that which he would not, comes to paſſe, and thinking to put 
out, the eye of his enemy, he putteth out both his own. The 
fear of juſtice toxmenteth him, and the care to hide thoſe that love 
him. ö | 
Again, to kill and to make an end of his enemy, is not revenge, 


is not but meer cruelty, which proceedeth from cowardlineſs and fear. 


Tobe revenged, is to beat his enemy, to make him ſtoop, not to 

kill him: for by killing he feels not the power of his wrath, which 

is the end of revenge. And this is the reaſon why a man cares not 

to be revenged upon a dogge or a beaſt, becauſe he can no 

way taſte ot conceit his revenge. In true revenge there muſt ” : 
| | - 


|  Crazhty. Lig 

Kind of pleaſare. and delight in the revenger i and he upon whom 
he is ee muſt feel the weight of his diſpleaſare , ſuffer pain, 
and repent him of the cauſe, which being kild he cannot do; yea, 
he ĩs rather freed thereby from all miſery; and contrariwiſe, he that 
is the revenger, endureth many times that torment and fear which 
he wiſheth to his enemy. To kill then is a token of cowardlineſs 
and fear, leſt his enemy feeling the force of his revenge, ſhould live 
to requite him with the like; which though it make an end of the 
quarell, yet it woundeth his reputation; it is a trick of precaution, 
and not of courage: and is the way to proceed ſafely, but not 
honourably. Qui occidit longe, non ulciſeitur, nec gloriam aſſequi- 
tur + He that killeth a farre off, doth neuther revenge, nor obtain re- 


Ws. 
N Particular adviſements and remedies againſt this evil, are 
Lib. 3. Cap. 34. | 


CHAP. XXX. 
Cruelty. 


C Ruelty is a villanous and deteſtable vice, and againſt nature 
and therefore it is likewiſe called Inhumanity. It proceedeth 
from weakneſs; Omnic ex infirmitate feritas eft: All crnelty pro- 
ceedeth of infirmitie. And it is the daughter of cowardlineſs: for a 
valorous man, doth alwayes exerciſe his ſtrength againſt a reſiſting 
enemy, whom he hath no ſooner at his mercy, but he is ſatisfied : 
Romana virtus, parcere ſubjectis, debellare ſuperbors The Raman 
virtue was to ſpare the humble, and ſubdue the proud. Foraſmuch 
therefore as cowardly weakneſs cannot be of this rank, to the end 
it may yet get the name of Valour, it makes bloud and maſſacres 
the proof thereof. Murders in victories are commonly exceuted by 
common people, and the officers of the ba Tyrants are 
bloudy, becauſe they fear, not knowing how to ſecure themſelyes, 
but by rooting out theſe that may offend them;and therefore they 
exerciſe their cruelty againſt all, even women too, becauſe they fear 
all; Cuncta ferit, dum cuncta timet : He ſtrikes all, becanſe he fears 
all; Cowardly dogs bite and tear with their teeth, wichin the 
houſe, the skins of thoſe wild beaſts, which in the open field they 
durſt not look upon. What make civil wars ſo cruel, but that tie 
where with the common people are led and linked, who like dogs 
that are backt by their maſter, back one another? The Emperour 
5 nn Mau- 


1. 
The deſcrip} 
gien. 


Sadneſs, or htavintſs of heart. 9 
Atauritim being cold that one Pho a ſouldier ſhould kill him, 


enquired what he was, and of what nature and condition; being 
told by his ſonne in law Philip, that he was a baſe coward: Why 


then, laich he, no marvell if he be a murderer and cruel. It proceed- 
eth likewiſe from the inward malignity of the ſout, which feed. 
eth and delighteth ir ſelf with the hurt of another. Monſters 
like Caligula. 


CHAP. XXXL 
Sadneſſe, or heavineſs of heart, 


Comb is a langniſhing feebleneſs of the ſpirit, and a kind of 
diſcouragement ingendred by the opinion that we have of the 
greatneſs of thoſe evi chat uMict as. It is u dangerous encmic to 
our reſt, which preſently weakeneth and quellech our ſouls, if we 
take not good heed, and taketh from us the uſe of reaſon and dife 
courſe, and the means whereby to.provide for our affairs, and with 
time it ruſteth and fenoweth the ſou), it corrupteth the whole man, 
brings his virtues aſleep, even then when he hath moſt need to keep 
them awaked, co withitand that evil which oppteſſeth them: Cut we 
muſt diſcover the foulnels and folly, rhe pernicious effects, yea, the 
injuſtice that is in this cowardly,baſe, and feeble paſſion, to the end 
we may learn with all our might to flicand avoid it, as moſt un- 
worthy the wiſeſt men, according to the docttine of the Sto. 
icks ; which is not (o eaſie to be done decauſe it excuſeth and co- 
vereth it ſeif with many beamifel! colours of Nature, Pictic, 
Goodneſs , yen, the greateſt part of che world it draws to ho 
nour and favoar it, making it an ornament to wiſdomè, virtue 


e e. | 
Firſt chen, it is ſo far from being naturall ( as it would make 


ay, men believe ) that iris formal, and an enemy to nature, as may es- 


ſily be proyed. Touching ceremonious forrows,and publick mourn- 
inge, ſo much affected and practiſed in former times, and likewiſe 
at this preſent ( my meaning is not to touch the honeſtie and mode 
ration of obſequies and funeral, nor that ſorrow that belongs to 
pietie and religion) what greater impoſture or deceitfull couſenage 
can there be in any things beſides? Ho many fained and artificial 
eounterfeit couſenages are there, with no ſmall coſt and charges 
both in thoſe whom it concerneth, the authours of the ſport, and 
thoſe whoſe offices they make uſe of in that bulineſg?For to give the 

tter 


Sadlneſs, or heavineſs of heart 

better credit to their judgling tricks, they hire people to lament 
and to ſend up their . — cries and lamentations, wich all 
men know to be fained and extorted for money, teats that are not 
ſhed but te be ſeen, and ſo ſoon as they are out of fight, are dried 
up: where is it that Nature hath taught us this? Nay, what is there 
that Nature doth more abhor and condemn ? It it a tyrannicall, 
falſe and vulgar opinion (the worſt, as hath been ſaid, almoſt of 
all che paſſions) that teacheth us to weep, and lament in ſuch a 
caſe, And if aman cannot findeoccafion of tears and an heavy 
countenance in himſelf , he muſt buy it at a dear price in another, 
in ſuch ſort that to ſatisfic this opinion, he muſt enter into a great 
charge, whereof nature if we would credit it, would willingly diſ. 
charge us. Ts not this willingly and publikely to betray reaſon, to 
enforce and to corrupt nature, to proſtitute his own manhood, to 
mock both the world and himſelf, to ſatisfic the vulgar fort, which 
produce nothing but errour, and account of nothing that is not 
counterfeit and diſguiſed ? Neither are thoſe more particular ſor- 
rows naturall, as it ſeems to many; for if they did proceed from na- 
ture, they would be common to all men, and almoſt touch all men 
alike. Now we fee that the ſelf · ſame things that are cauſes of ſor- 
row to ſome, give occaſion of joy unto others, that one Province, 
one perſon laugheth, at that whereat another weepeth ; that they 


that are converſant with thoſe that lamene, exhort them to reſolu. Particular. 


tion, and to quit themſelves of their tears. Yea the greateſt part of 
thoſe that thus torment themſelves, when you have talked with 
them, or that themſelyes have had the leiſure but co diſcourſe upon 
their own paſſions, they confeſs that it is but a folly thus to afflict 
themſelves, and praiſe thoſe who in the like adverſities, have made 
head againſt Fortune, and with a manly and generous courage have 
withſtood their afflictions. And it is certain, that men do not ac- 
commodate their mourning to their cauſe of ſorrow, but the opi» 
nion of choſe with whom they live. And if a man mark them well, 
he ſhall finde that it is opinion, which the more to annoy us preſen- 
teth the things unto us, Which torment us either more then 
ſhould, or by anticipation, fear and prevention of that which is to 
come, ſooner then they ſhould. X 
Bur it is againſt! nature, inaſmuch as ic polluteth and defaceth 


vrhatſoever nature hath made beautifull and amiable in us, which Agi ne-] 
is drownod by the force of this paſſion, as the m_ of a pearl is 4. 


diſſolved in vinegar. We make * hereby ſi 


of pity, 
3 we 


5 


Jo 


Safneſe, er heauingſs of bears. 
ads hanging om cyes faſtened on the earth, our 
lels, gur members immoxable, rn 
ule chen to weep,that you may ſay weare nothing but ſ eat. 
Hacues, — 4075 aa the Ports feiga ) like Maße into a ſtone by 
power of, this palion.. 
Abe contrary and an quemy unto nature but God 
7 other thing is it, but a raſh and; outragious com. 
pious. aint — the; Lord and common law of che whole would, 
which bach made all things under the — changeable and cor- 
ruptible? If we.know.this law, why, do we torment our ſelves? 
If we know it not, whereof do we complain, but of our own ignos 
range, and that we know, nas that which Nature hath written ĩmall 
dee ang GrRnyeG, of. the, world We are here not to give 
a.law;, hut to rœciye it, and to follow that which we find elta- 
1 ; _ to terment our ſelves, by contradicting, doth but 


SL Beſides ace it is pernicious and hurt full unto man, and by ſo 
Fermciow. much the more. dangerous, becauſe it killeth when ure think it come 
faxts,, — under tha calgyn of doing good., undet a falſe pre- 
. of plucking. the iron ont of the Mundi it drives it to the 
heart, andithe blow s thereof are ſo much the: mote hardly avoided: 
andthe enterpriſes holen becauſe it is a domeſtical enemy brouꝑht 
up with us, which we have engendred for our on poniſhment. 

6. Ontwardly, by a. deformed and ne. countenance wholly al- 
Outwardly, teged and countarfoitede in diſponourethi and cefameth man, Do 
but,confider when it entxeth into us, it fillech us with ſhame; in 

ſuchi (are, chat ug dare not ſhew our ſelves in publick place, no not 
pciyatel te ous deaxeſt friends: and after wi are once poſſeſſed of 

this paſeen e do nothing but ſcek corners to hide out ſelves from 

the fight of, men. What is chis tu ſay, but that it oondemneth it 
condemneath it jt (elf; and:acknowledgetit how. indecent it is 7 For it 

is fora, woman. that. is taken in her wantonneſs ro hide her ſelſ, and 

to fear to he known. Again. do but oonſider the veltments and ha. 

bizsof: ſorrow, bow; irapgeancreffeminate they are; which ſhew. 

Fi that if:taketh away whatſoever is. manly and generous in us, 
puts upon us the countenances andtinfirmities;of: women: and 

.- thersforethe. 7hrocians adorned thoſe men that mourned, like wo- 
weg, And ſome ſay, thas ſorrow. makes men cunucks. The firſt and 
more;manly and generqus laws of the Rowens forbad theſe effemi- 
nate lamentations: finding i it an horriblo thing, that men ſhould.ſo 


degenerate 


| Sadneſs, or leine; of heart. 


degenerate from their own natures,and do ag contrary to mans 
l 


hood; allowing onely of thoſe firlt tears wh 
firſt incounter of a freſh and iv gric?, which may fall even from 
the eyes of Philoſophers themſelves, who keep with their humanity 
their dignity : and may fall from the eyes, virtus not falling from 
the heart. h . DEI 1 tie 8 
Now it doth not onely alter the viſage, change and diſhoneſtly 


diſguiſe a man outwardly, but peirting even to the tro of the ]] / .. 


bone, Triſtitia exſiccat oſſa: Heavineſ5 drieth the bones, It tyeakneth 
likewiſe the ſoul, troubleth the peace thereof, makes a man unape to 
good and hononrable enterpriſes, taking away the taſte;the defire, 
and the diſpoſition to do any thing that is profitable either to him- 
ſelf or to another, and not onely to do good, but to receive it. For 
even thoſe good fortunes that light upon him diſpleaſe him: every 
thitg is tart unto his ſoul, as victuals to a corrupted ſtomack: and 
laſtly. it maketh bitter our whole life, and poyſoneth all our actions. 


It is two-fold, great and extreme, or at leaſtwiſe, h not 
great in it ſelf, yet great when 2 of a ſudden ſurpriſe and 5 J 
furious unexpected alarum it ſeaſeth upon the heart of man, pier- 


ceth it through, de priveth him of motion and ſenſe, like a tone, 
and not unlike that miſerable mother Nisbe. 

Diriguit viſu in medio, calor oſſa rell gui, 

Labitur, & longo vix tandem tempore fatur. 

She ſwounded at the bal, all being too much, 

To ſte at once and live; her grief Was ſuch: 

She falls, ſhe fluftuates, ſhe reſounds and breaks, 

Ani ſcarce at length, With much ado ſve ſpeaks. 

And therefore the Painter diverfly and by degrees preſenting un- 
to us the ſorrow and miſerable eſtate of the parents and friends of 
Iphigenia when ſhe was ſacrificed, when he came to her father: he 
painted him with his face covered, as confeing. his Art not ſuffi- 
cient to expreſs. in the viſage à grief of that degree. Vea, ſome- 

times a ſorrow may be ſuch, that it killeth out-right. The ſecond 
degree is the indifferent ſorrow, which: though perhaps it may be 
greater then the former, yet in time it is leſſened and eaſed, and is 
expreſſed by tears, ſobs, ſighs and lamentations: Cura leves logunn- 
tur, ingentes ſtupent. Light cares do ſprak, great confound. . 

Particular — — — Lib. 3. 

cp. 29. 
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The malice e 
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campaſcion. 
CHAP. XXxXII 
Compaſſion. 


VVEW with thoſe that are afMiRed, and with a fellow-like 


feeling pity their miſeries, either becauſe by a ſecret con- 


ſent we participate one the others evils, or becauſe we fear that in 
our ſelves, which hath happened to others. But this is done two 


WAYCS , 


whereby there is likewiſe a twofold compaſſion; The one 


— when a man with a good will, not troubling or affliting 
imſelf, not effeminating his own nature, and without impeach. 


ment of 
that are 
gion, found in the holieſt and wiſeſt in the world: The other is 2 


22 honour,doth freely and effectually ſuccour thoſe 
afflicted : this is that virtue ſo much commended in Reli- 


paſſion of a feeble mind, a ſbttiſn and feminine pitie, which pro- 
ceedeth from a delicate tenderneſs, a troubled ſpirit, proper to wo- 
men, infants, and to cruell and malicious minds (which are conſe» 
quently baſe and cowardly, as bath been proved in the Chapter of 
Cruelty ) who pity the puniſhments of offenders which produ- 
eeth unjuſt effects, not reſpecting che depth and merit of the cauſe, 
hut the preſent fortune, ſtate, and condition. 
Adviſements and remedies againſt this evil, you ſhall find, 


Lib. 3. Cap. 30. 
CHAP. X XXIII. 


Fear. 
1. Ear is the apprehenſion of an evil to come, which holdeth us 
The deſcripti- & in a continuall care, and runs before thoſe cyils which fortune 
on. threatneth us. ; 


We ſpeak not hereof that fear of God ſo much commended in 
Scripture, nor of that fear which proceedeth from love, and is a 
ſweet reſpect towards the thing beloved, commendable in ſubjects 
and all inferiours towards their ſuperiours; but of that vicious fear 
that troubleth and afflicteth, which is the ſeed of ſinne the twin 
of ſhame, both of one wombe, ſprung from that cloſe and curſed 


marriage of the ſpirit of man with a diabolicall perſwaſion. Ti- 
quòd nudus eſſem, & abſcondi me: I fear, becauſe I Was na. 
ked, and therefore I hid my ſelf. 


It is a deceitfull and malicious paſſion, and hath no other power 


Pram thereof OVET Us, 


but to mock and ſeduce us: it ſerves its turn with that 
| 9 which 


Fear. 


which is to come, where though we ſeem 3 we ſee 
nothing at all: and in that doubtfull darkneſs it holdeth us, as in 
2 dark place, as thieves do by night, to the end they may rob a 
man, and not be known, and give a great and ſudden affright with 
a ſmall number. And therefore it tormenteth us with masks and 
ſhews of evils, as men fear children with bug-bears; evils that have 
nothing but a ſimple appearance, and have nought in themſelves 
whereby to hart us; yea, are not evils, but that we think them ſo. 
It is the onely apprehenſion which we have, which makes that evil 
to us, which is not ſo, and draweth evil even from our own good 
to afflict us withall. How many do we fee every day, that with 
Fear to become miſerable, become that they fear, and turn their 
vain fear into certain miſeries? How many have loſt their friends, 
by diſtruſting their friends; have got diſeaſes, by fearing them? 
Oae hath in ſuch ſort conceived an opinion that his wife hath 
played falſe play with him, that for grief he languiſherh ; ano- 
ther hath in ſuch ſort apprehended ſuch a conceit of poverty, that 
be falleth ſick : and co be brief. ſome have died for fear to die. 


And even ſo may a man ſay almoſt of whatſoever we fear; for 


fear ſeemeth not to other end, then to make us find that which we 
flic from, Doubtleſs, fear is of all other evils the greateſt and 
moſt tedious; for other evils are no longer evils then they cont 
nue, and the pain endureth no longer then the cauſe ; but fear is 
of that which is, and that which is not, and that ( perhaps which 
never ſhall be, yea ſometimes of that which cannot poſſible be. 
Behold then a paſſion truly malicious and tyrannicall, which draw» 
eth from an imaginary evil, true and bitter ſorrows, & is over-gree- 
dic by thought and opinion, to overtake, nay. out-run them. 

Fear doth not onely fill us with evils and many times by falſe 
appearances, but it likewiſe ſpoyleth all the good that ve have, 
and all the pleaſure of our life; as an enemy to our reſt. A man can 
take no delight in the fruition of that good which he feareth to 
looſe, life it ſelf cannot be pleaſant, if a man fear todie. Nothing 
good ( ſaith an ancient Writer) can bring pleaſure with it, but that 
againſt the loſſe whereof a man is alwayes prepared. | 

It is alſo a ſtrange paſſion, — and] inconſiderate, and pro- 
ceeds as often from the want of judgement, as of heart: It ariſeth 
from dangers, & many times caſteth us into dangers; for it engen- 
dreth in us ſuch an inconſiderate deſire to get out, that it aſtoniſh- 
eth, troubleth, and hindreth us from taking that order that is fit ro 
get 


93 


Jo 


Luke 21, 


New. 


ger ont. It briogeth a violent kind of trouble, whereby the ſdul be. 
wg affrighred, with-draweth it (elf into it ſelf, and debateth 
with it felf how to avoid that danger that is preſented. Beſides 
that great diſcouragement that it bringeth, it ſeizeth on us with 
ſuch an aſtoniſhment, that we loſe our judgement, and there is 
no longer reaſon or diſcourſe in us: it maketh us to flie when 
no man purſueth, yea, many times our own friends and ſuccours: 
Auiò paver etiam auxilia formidat ; Inſomuch that fear dreads 
eth his own helps. Many have run mad herewith, yea the ſenſes 
themſelves have hereby loſt their uſe: we have our eyes open, and 
ſee not; one ſpeaks to us, and we hearken not unto him; we would 
flie, and we cannot go. 

An indifferent fear puts wings to our heels; a great nayl faſtem 
our feet and entangles them. Fear perverteth and corrupteth the 
entire man: both the ſpirit, Pavor ſapientiam omnem mili ex ani- 
9990 expeltorat ; Fear depriveth my mind of all wiſdome and under- 
ſtanding. And the 5 | 

Olſtupui, teteruntgue come, vox faucibus haſit. 
Cold ſudden fear, ſupplants his natures heat, 

Qu lqqes himſpeechleſs, till his blond retreat. 
Sometimes it makes deſperate, and therefore reſolute, like that 
Romane Legion under the conduct of the Conſul Semronius a- 
gainſt Haxibal, Audacem fecerat ipſe timer ; Fear made him bold. 
There are fears and affrightments without any apparant cauſe,and 
as it were by ſome celeſtiall impulſion, which they call Panick ter- 
rours. Terrores de clo, areſcentibus hominibus pre) timore ; Ter- 
rours from heaven, men conſuming away with fear : ſuch as once 
happened in the citie of Carthage; and wherewith whole people 
and armies have been confounded. 


Particular adviſcments and remedies againſt. this evil, are 
| Lib. 3. Cap. 28. 


9 fe - 
The ſecond Conſideration of Man, 
By comparing bim with all other 


Creatures. 


CHAP. XXXIV. 


"<a E have confidbred man wholly and Gmply in himſelt: 1. 

\ (0 YA Now let us conſider him, by comparing him with o- A profitable 
eder creatures, which is an excellent means to know. d difficc 

dm. This compariſon. bath a largeentent, and ma- eng _ 

ny parts that bring much knowledge of importance, ſiſpected. 
and very profitable, if it be well done. But who ſhall do it? 

Shall man? He is a party and to be ſuſpected; and to ſay tha 

truth, deals partially therein: which may be eaſily proved, becauſe 

he keeps neither meaſure nor mediocrity. Sometimes he placeth 

himſelf far above all; he derms himſelf a maſter, and diſdaineth the 

reſt : divides unto them their morſels, diſtributeth ſuch: a ion 

oß facult ies and powers unto them as ſhall ſeem good unto him. 
Sometimes, as it were in deſpight, he debaſeth himſelf beneath all 

he mutmureth, complaineth, wrongeth Nature as a cruel ſtep · mo 

cher, makes himſclf che outcaſt: and moſt miſerable of the world. 

No both theſe extremes are cqually againſt reaſon, verity, mode. | 
ie. But how would you have him to walk uprightly and evenly 

with all othor creatures, when he doth it not with man his compa- I ** Chapter | 
nion, norwith-Godhimſelf, asſhail be ſnewed ? This compariſon! freſunftuun 
is alſo difficult to do: for how can a man knovyithe inward and ſe 

cret carriages of ereatures, that which moveth within them? But 
yet let us do our endeayour to do it without paſſion. 

Firſt, the polieie of the world: is not ſo unequall, ſo deformed 2. 

and irregular, neither is there ſo great a diſproportion between the , 
parts thereof, but that they that are neat neighbours, and touch 
one another, have a reſemblance, ſome more, ſome leſſe. So is there 
a great vicinity and kindred betwixt man and other creatures: they 
have many things alike and common to each other, and they have 
differences likewiſe, but not ſo far diſtant and unlike, but that they 
may hold together: Man is neither altogether above, non beneath 
the reſt, All that is under heaven; ſaith the Wiſdome of God raus Eccleſiaſt. 
the ſame fortune. | | | 

Let us firſt ſpeak of thoſe things that are common to he — 


Things com- 
mon 


Eccieſ. 4. 


The ſecond Comſideration of N an, 
almoſt alike; which are, to engender, nouriſh;to do, move, live, die: 
Idem interitus hominis & jumentorum, & aqua utriuſque conditiv: 
A. the death of men ſo of beaſts, and condition of them both is alike, 
And this is againſt thoſe that find themſelves agrieved, ſayiug,Thar 
man is the moſt contemptible creature of Nature, abandoned, left 
naked upon the naked earth, without covert, without armour, 
bound, ſwadled, without inſtruction of what is fit for him: where. 
as all other creatures are clothed and covered with ſhels,husks, hair, 
wool, feathers, ſcales; armed with teeth, horns, talons, both to af. 
fail and to defend: taught to ſwim to run, to flie, to ſing, to ſeek 


their relief, and man knows neither how to go, nor to ſpeak,nor to 


t. N ahedneſs, 
cap. 5. 


2. Swadling 
clothes. 


3. chin · 
4. Arm. ü 


5. Eating. 


6. Speech. 


As WC 


cat, nor any thing but cry, without an apprentiſhip and much la- 
bour. Alltheſe complaints to him that conſidereth the firſt com- 
poſit ion and naturall condition, are unjuſt and falſe ; Our skin is 
as ſufficiently proved againſt the injuries of times and ſeaſons as _ 
theirs; witneſs many Nations (as hath been ſaid ) that never knew 
what garments meant: yea, thoſe partsthas we think good, we 
uncovered, yea the moſt tender and ſenſible, as the face, the 
hands, the ſtomach, and the delicateſt damoſels their breaſts. 
Bands and ſwadling clothes are not neceſſary, witneſs the Lace- 
demonians, and in theſe dayes the SWirzers,e Almains, which dwel 
in cold countreys; the Jiſques and vagabonds that are called Egy- 
prians. Crying is likewiſe common unto beaſts. all creatures als 
moſt complain, and groan for a time, after they come into the 
world. As for armour, we want not that which is naturall, and 
have moremotion of our members, uſe their ſervice more naturally 
and without inſtruction. If ſome beaſts excell us in this, we in the 
ſame excell divers others. The uſe of cating is both in them and in 
us naturall, and without inſtruction, Who doubteth that an infant, 
being once able to feed himſelf, knows how to ſeek his ſuſtenance ? 
And: the earth likewiſe bringeth forth and offereth enough unto 
him for his neceſſity, without other culture or art; wicneſs ſo man 
Nations, which without labour, induſtry and care, live plenteouſſy. 
As for ſpeech, a man may well ſay , that if it be not naturall, it is 
not neceſſary: but it is common to man with other creatures:What 
elſe but ſpeech is that faculty we ſee in them, of complaining, re- 
joycing, of calling others to their ſuccour, of making love? And 
ſpeak by geſtures and motion of the eyes, the head, the 
ſhoulders the hands ( hercin deaf men are very cunning); fo beaſis 
as we ſee in thoſe that have no voice, who nevertheleſs * 
ange 


* + The ſecund conſideration of Man. 
change their mutuall offices, and as in ſome kinde of meaſure beaſts 
 enderſtand us, ſo wee them. They flatter us,threaten us, intreac us, 
and we them; we ſpeake to them, and they to us, and if we per- 
underſtand not one another, where is the fault? In us or in 
them ? That is not to be determined. They may as well account us 
beaſts by that reaſon, as we them, yea they reproach us for that we 
our ſelves underſtand not one another. We underſtand not the 
Biſques, the Britains, and they all underſtand the one the other, 
not only of the ſame, but (which is more) of a divers kinde. By a 
certain barking of the dog, the horſe knoweth that he is in choler, 
and by another voice he knoweth he is not. 
ain, they have their intelligence with us. In the warrs in the 


A 
middeſt of the fight, Elephants, Doggs, Horſes, underſtand with Mutual in- 


— 


us, they frame their motions according to the occaſion they puriue, e lligence. 


they make their ſtand, they retire, nay they have their pay, and di- 
vide the booty with us as it hath been practiſed in the new con- 
queſt of the Indies. And theſe are thoſe things that are common to 


all and alike. a 
Let us now come to thoſe differences and advantages that the 


one harh over the other. Man is ſingular and excellent in ſome Differencerand 
things above other creatures, and in others, beaſts have the ſuperi- advantages, 


ority , to the end that all things might thereby be knit and inchai- 
ned together, in this generall policy of the world and nature, 
certain adyantages or excellencies of man, are thoſe great facu 
ofthe ſoul; the ſubtility, vivacity, and ſufficiency of the ſpirit to 
invent, to judg, to chuſe, ſpeech to demand, and to offer, and to 
ſaccour, the hand to execute that the ſpitit hath inyented either of 
it ſelf, or learned from another. The form alſo of the body, the 
great diverſity of the motion of the members, hereby his body 
doth him better ſervice. | 
The certain advantages that beaſts have over men , and ſuch as 


_ Of man, 


- 


are paſt all doubt, are either generall or particular. The generall o/ * genes 


are health, and ſtrength of body far more perfe&, conſtant , and ral. 


ſtrong in them, among whom there are no blinde, deafe, lame, 
mute, diſeaſed, defective and ill born, as amongſt men. The Sereno 
hurts them not, they are not ſubject to rheumes from whence pro- 
ceedalmoſt all other diſcaſes ; from which man though he cover 
his head with a hat and a houſe too, can hardly defend himſelf, 
Moderation in diet and others actions, innocency , ſafety, peace, 
and tranquillity of life, a plain and intire liberty without ow 

= car, 
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Particular, 
1. 


6. 


Diſputable ad. but are yet diſpu 
Tantages. 

1. 
Reaſon, 


judgment, prudence, There are here two things to be 


by comparing him with all other creatures 

fear, or ceremony, in things naturall and Jawfull, ( for it is one 
man that hath canſe to be himſelf in theſe actions, and who 
faults and imperfections offend others.) Exemption from ſo many 
vices and diſorders, ſaperſticion, ambition, avarice, envie, yea migh- 
ty dreams trouble not them as they do men : not ſo many thoughts 
and phantaſies. The particular advantages are the pure, high health. 
full, pleaſant ambition, and abode of birds in the aire. Their ſuffi- 
ciency in ſome Arts, as the Swallow and other birds in building; 
the Spider in ſpinning and weaving; divers beaſts in Phyſick;and the 
Nightingale in Muſick. Marvellous effects and properties, not to 
be imitated, no not imagined , as the property of the fiſh Remora, 
to ſtay the greateſt veſſels of the Sea; as we read of the chief gal. 
ley of Marcus Antonius, and the ſelf ſame of Caligula; of the 
Torpedo or Cramp fiſh , to benum and dead the members of 
another, though far diſtant, and not tauching him; of the Hedge. 


hog, to foreſee the winds ; of the Chameleon. , to change his co. 


lours. Prognoftications, as of birds in their paſſages from country 
to country, according to the diverſity of the reaſons ; of all beaſts 
that aredams , in knowing which of their young is the beſt ; for 
ſome hap falling out of defending them from danger, or conyey- 
ing them to them to their neſts, they alwayes begin with that they 
know and foreſee to be the beſt. In all theſe things man is far their 
inferiour, and in ſome of them he hath no kill at all. A man may 
add unto this, if he will, the length of our lives, which in ſome 
_ doth ſeven or eight times exceed the longeſt term of the life 
of man. | | 
Thoſe adyantages that man pretend to have above beaſts, 
le, and perhaps as well in beaſts as men, are 
many : Firſt the reaſonable faculties, — — 
oken, the 
one of the verity of the thing it ſelf. It is a great que — 
ther beaſt be deprived of all theſe ſpirituall faculties. The opinion 
that they are not deprivee, but have them, is the more true and the 
more authentick. It is defended by many great Philoſophers, eſpe- 
cially by Democritss, — 1 the Sroicks, Galen, Porphyry, 
Plutarch , and maintained by this reaſon. The * of 


the brain, which is that part which the ſoul makes uſe of, and 
whereby it reaſonetiꝭ is all alike, as the ſame in beaſts and men, 
confirming by experience. Beaſts from particulars conclude gene- 
rals ; by the ſight of one onely man, they know all men, they know 

| bow 


The ſecond conſideration of Man, 


| how wire and divide, and diſtinguiſh, the good from ill, for the 


ſafegard of their lives, liberty, and little ones. Yea, we read and 
ſee, if we would but mark and conſider it, many things done by 
beaſts, that do far excell the ſufficiency, ſubtilty, and all the wit and 
cunning of the common ſort of men; ſome of thoſe that are beſt 
worth the noting, Iwill note unto you. The Fox being to paſs 
over a river that is frozen with ice, applieth his care unto the ice 
to finde whether he can hear any noiſe , and that the water do run 
under it, that thereby he may reſolve either to go forward, or to 
retireback ; of whom the Thracians have learned the ſame cun- 
ning, being to paſs their frozen rivers. A Dog, to the end he may 
know which way of three, either his maſter, or that beaſt he hun- 
teth is gone, having aſſured himſelf by ſeating them, that he hath 
not 3d by two of them, becauſe he finds not the trace, without 
the ſetting of his noſe to the ground or farther traverſing he run- 
neth mainly into the third. The Mule of the Philoſopher Thales 
croſſing a river with a ſack of ſalt on his back, and being plunged 
into the deep with his burthen, his ſale diſſolved in the water, and 
made his burthen the lighter;which the Mule (falling into the deep 
by chance) having found, being afterwards loaden with wool, uſed 
the ſame remedy, and ſunke the more. Plutarch reporteth, that 
he ſaw a Dog in a ſhip , caſting ſtones into a pipe of oile, to make 
the oile to mount, that he might the better come at it. As much 
is reported of the Crowes of Barbarie , who by that means raiſe 
the water. when it is too low, that they may drink. So likewiſe 
Elephants gather tones and ſticks , and caſt them into that ditch 
vrhereinto their companion is fallen, to help him to get out. The 
Oxen of the Kings gardens of Sure, being taught to go in a 
wheele a juſt hundred turns, to draw water to water the gardens, 
they would never exceed that juſt number, and were never decei- 
ved in their account. All theſe things, how can they be done, 
without diſcourſe and reaſon, addition and diviſion ? To ſay they 
know not this , were to deny that we ſce rhey do. What ſhould 
we think of that dexterity thar is in the Elephant, in plucking 
thoſe darts and javelings forth of his body, with little or no pain 
at all ? of the Dog that Plutarch ſpeaketh of, which in a publike 
play upon a ſcaffold counterfeited death; drawing towards his end, 
trembling, afterwards growing ſtiff, and fuffering himſelf to be car- 
ried forth by litt)e and little coming to himfelf, & lifting up his head 
counterfeited a new reſutrection? of ſo many apiſh imitat — 

range 


The ſecaui conſideration of Max. 


ſtrange tricks that the dogs of Players and Jugglers dof of the po. 

—— ö 
| and great pros 
vidence of the Ant, in laying abroad his grain to drie, leaſt it abe 


licies and inventions where wich beaſts 
the aſſaults we make upon them ? of the h 


moiſture and ſo corrupt, in nipping the ends thereof that it grow: 


nor? of the policy of the Bee, where there is ſuch diverſity of offices 


and charges ſo firmly eſtabliſhed. t 


To beat down all this, ſome do maliciouſſy attribute theſe thinge. | 


An oppoſition to a naturall, ſervile and forced inclination ; as if beaſts did per- 
- — Oo form their actions by a naturall neceſſity, like things inanimate, as 


that, that catmor be, nor enter into our ima 


the ſtone falleth downward,the fire mounteth upward. Bat beſides 
be a numbring of the parts, compariſon, diſcourſe by addition and 


diviſion, and conſequents; they likewiſe know not hat this au- 
abuſe to 


turall inclination and inſtinct is; they be words which t 
ſmall purpoſe, that they might not be deaf and mute altogether, 
Again, this faying is retorted againſt them: for it is beyond all 
compariſon more noble, honourablſe, and reſembleth more the Di- 
vinity to work by nature then by Art and apprentiſhip; to be led 
and directed by the hard of God, then by our own; regularly to 
act by a naturall and inevitable condition, then regularly by a raſh 
and caſuall liberty. 


By this objection of the naturall inſtinct, they would likewiſe | 
deprive them of inſtruction and diſcipline both active and paſſive, 


but experience gives them the lie; for they do both receive it: wit- 


neſs the Pie, the Parret, the Black · bird, the Dogge, the Horſe, a 
hath been ſaid; and they give it, witneſs the Nightingale, and above 


all other the Elephant, which excelleth all other beaſts in docility, 
and all kind of diſcipline and ſufficiency. 
As for this faculty of the ſpirit whereof man doth ſo much glory; 


which is to ſpiritualize things corporall and abſent, robbing them 


of all accidents; to the end it might conceive them after its own 
manner, Nam intellectum eſt intelligente ad modum intelligentis; 
For that which in underſtood, is in him that nnderſtandeth, after the 
manner of the underftander,bealts themſelves do the like. The Horſe 


accuſtomed to the — in his table, trembleth and groan- 


eth as if he were in the of the fight, conceiveth the ſound 
of the drumme, the trumpet, yea an army ic ſelf, The Hare in 
ſleep, panting, lifteth up her ſcut ſhaking her legs, conceiveth a ſpi- 
rituall Hare. Dogs that are kept for guard, in their ſleep do ſnarl, 
and 


ation; for there muſt 


ye the uſc of diſcourſe and judgment: but more weakly and im- 
perfeAly then man; they are inferiour unto men in this, not be 


cauſe they have no part therein at all; they are inferiour unto 
men, as amongſt men ſome are inferiour unto others; and even ſo 


amongſt beaſts there is ſuch a difference: but yet there is a greater 
difference between men; for (as ſhall be ſaid hereafter) there is a 


greater diſtance between a man and a man, then a man and a bealk. . 


But for all this, we muſt not hereby infer a kinde of equality or 
parity betwirt a beaſt and a man (though, as Ariſtotle ſaith, there 
are ſome men ſo weak and blockiſh; that they differ from a beaſt 
only in figure) and that the ſoul of a beaſt. is immortall, as that of 
a man; or the ſoul of a man mortal, as that of a beaſt : for theſe 
are but malicious illations. For, beſides that in this reaſoning fa. 
culty, a man hath a very great advantage above beaſts, ſo hath the 
other faculties more high and holly ſpirituall, hereby he is ſaid. 
to be like unto God himſelf, and is capable of immortality, where- 
in beaſts have no part, and are ſignified by that underſtanding, 
which is more then a ſimple: diſcourſe, Nolite fieri ficut equws & 
mulls, in quibus uon eſt intilletus Be not lilę horſe and mule, in 
Whom there is no undor ſtand ing. | 
The other point which we are to ſpeak of in this matter is, that 
this preheminence and advantage of. underſtanding; and other 
ſpirituall faculties that man pretendeth, is ſold kim at a dear rate, 
and brings with jt more hurt then good : for it is the prineipall 
ſource of all thoſe evills that oppreſs him; of+«vices, paſſions; ma- 
ladies; irreſolutions, trouble, deſpair, which beaſts want, by the 
want of this great adyntage : witneſs the Hog of Pyrrhe, which 
did eat his meat peaccably inthe ſhip ,-in the middeſt of 2 great 
tempeſt, when all the men were almoſt dead for fear. It ſeemeth 
eee an. parts of the ſoul have been denied unso beaſts ; or 
at leaſt· wife leſsned, and given them more feeble, for their great 
and quiet, and gory pa man for his torment : for it is: 
long of them that he toileth and travelleth, tormenteth + himſels. 
rich what is paſt , and that which. is to come; yea he imagiacth;; 
2pprekendeth, and feareth thaſe evills that are not, nor ever hall: 
be. Beaſts apprehend nothing that is ill untill they feel itʒand. being 
— "they arg preſently in ſecurity and at peaco. So that 
we e that man is moſt- * even in that. wherein he: 


— 


thought. 
4 


9. 


To. 
1 Sizxiory and niory and power of commanding , which he thinketh he hath over 


command. 


Gen. 1. 


IT. 
3 Liber. 


I 2. 
4 Viitxe. 


The ſecand cinſideration of Mn, 


thought himſelf molt happy: by is ſecweth chat it had been 8 
enen ith allchoſe 


beautifull and releſtiall armes, ſince he turneth them againſt him. 
ſelf, even to his own deſtruction. And to ſay the truth, we fee 
thoſe that are moſt ſtupid and feeble of ſpirit, live at beſt content, 
and feel not their evill accidents in ſo high a degree, as thoſe that. 
are more ſpirituall. IF 
Another advantage that man pretendeth above beaſts, is a ſig- 


beaſts : but beſides, chat it is an advantage that men themſelves 
have, and exerciſe the one over the other, this is not true. For 
where is this command of man, this obedience of the beaſt ? It is 
a monſter that was never ſeen, yea men do more fear bealts, then 
beaſts them, It is true, that man hatha great preheminer ce over 
beaſts ;\ Ve profit piſcibus maris , volatilibus cœli, heſtius terre ; 
That he might rule over the fiſh of the ſea, the fomles of the ayre, 
and the beaſts of the earth. And this by reaſon of bis beautifull. 
and upright forme, of his wiſdome. and the prerogatiye of his 
ſpirit : but not that he ſhould either command, or they obey. 
There is likewiſe another advantage, neer neighbour.to this 
pretended by man, which is a plain liberty, reproaching teaſts with 
their ſervitude, captivity, ſubjection: but this is to ſmall purpoſe, 
There is far greater reaſon why man ſhonld reproach man; wit- 
neſs thoſe ſlaves, not onely made by force, and ſuch as deſcend from 
them, but alſo thoſe that are voluntary, who either ſell for money 
their liberty, or give it out ofthe lighrneſs of their hearts, or for 
ſome commodity, as the ancient Fencers ſold ont · right women to 
their miſtreſſes, ſouldiers to their captains, Now , there is none 
of all this in beaſts, they never ſerve one another, not yield them · 
ſelres to any ſervitude. either active or paſſive, eit her to ſerve , of 
to he ſei vod, and ate in every thing more free then men. Aud as 
man goeth to the chaſe, taketh, killech, caceth the beaſt; 
ſo is he taken killed , eaten by them in his turn, and more honou- 
rably too, by main ſtrength, not by wit and art, as man doth: 
and not onely by them is he killed, but by his companion, by ano- 
ther man, a thiag baſe and diſhonourabie. Beaſts aſſemble not 
themſelues in troupes to go to kill, to deſtroy, to ranſack, to in- 


thrall another trope of their kinde, as men do. 


The forth and greateſt advantage pretended by man 10 ig virtue, 
but of morall it is diſputable (I mean morall materially by the 
h \ Out- 


4 comparing him with all other creatares. 

. ontward action :) for formally the morality, good or evill, virtue 

ani vice, cannot be in a beaſt, Kind acknowledgment, officious 
amity, fiddtic y, magranimity; and many other virtues, which con- 
fiſtin ſociety and converfation. are more lively , more expreſs and 
conſtant, then can be in the common ſort of people. Hircanws 
the dog of Lyſimacims continued upon the bed of his dead maſter, 
refuſing all kinde of ſaftenanee, and afterwards caſt himſelf into 
that fire wherein his maſter was bnent , and there died wich him. 
The ſelf . fame did another belonging eo one Yyrrhut. That dog of 
wife Heſßalus diſcovered the murder of his muſter. Another in 
like ſort in the preſenee of King Pyrrhut, and his whole army. 
Another which never ecaſed, as Plætarch afbrmech, going from 
city to city, until that ſacrilegious robber of the Temple of Auleu 
was apprehended and brongfm to judgment. Thar hiſtory is fa- 


mous; of the Lion xhat was hoſt and nurſe to Andrade the flave, 


and his Phyficiarr , which world not touch kim being caſt om unto 
him i which Aopen affirmeth to have ſeen at Rowe, An Ele- 


phanc having in choler killed his-povernour , reperting himſelf of - 
ic, refuſed any longer to exte, drink, orlive, Contrariwiſe , there 


is nos a crearove inthe world, more unjuſt, uachankfill, traicerous. 


ſying. and deceitfull, then man. Again, ſoraſmuch as - 
virtut conſiſtetk in the moderation of our appetices, and the brid- 
ling of our pleaſures, beaſts are mach more moderate therein then 


we, and do berter contain themſelves within the limits of nature. 


Ber they ate nor onely net toueked with unnaturull, ſuperficons -- 


and antificialt paſſions and deſires, which are All vicious and infi. 
nite, as men, who for the moſt part ure phmged in them, but alſo 

in. che nrewalf, as eating and drinking, the acqasineanoe be- 
ein che male and the famale, they are fat more moderyte and 


4 tag or beaſt, und in good eurbeſt to ſhame @ mm (orc Then 2 
bart, let us take the virtue moſt proper mat agtetabe unte ram, | 
that is, as the word itſelf importeth, uumamty : nythe moſt 

ſtrunge and contrary vice is etuelty. Now herein benſis have ad- 
vam h, Wen to mate men bhuſh fer ame, They never 


Wee eee e, arte 


peeſeryarion of their lives, Iden y, and cer lie ones.» an r. 


L 2: they, 


Nayed;: But that we may ſee which iv che wem virtuous or vieions, — 


* 


they do with their 
and valour, and that 
troupes, nor by deſign 


1 by their obly force 


open 


ſomething more then they, as eſpeciall 


folly add madneſs, but the ſ 


the ſpirit ꝰ The moſt ſi 
from the rareſt and 


free ſoul, there is ſome mixture of folly 4 for 
are neer 


Touching a ſimple life, 


g them an inſtruction unto 
frameth himſolf to innoceney, ſimplicity, liberty, 
turall ſiycetneſs which ſhineth in beaſts, and is 

corrupted in us by our artificiall invent 


mes, 
one to one, 25 in ſingle combats, and not in 
ment. Their combats are ſhort and ſooa 
ended, untill one of them be either wounded, or yieldeth ; and 
the combat ended, the quarrell, hatred, and choler is likewiſe at an 
end. But man hath no quarrel! but againſt: man, for not only 
light, vain and frivolous caufes, but many times unjuſt; with artifi. 
ciall and traiterous armes, by deceits and wicked means, in troup 
and aſſembly gathered by aſſignement; and laſtly, his wars are 
long, and never ended but with death; and when he is able n 
longer to hurt, yet the hatred and choler endureth. 
The concluſion of this compariſon is, that untruly and vainly 
doth man glorific himſelf above beaſts. For if man have in him 
y the vivacit 
conſederation. and underſtanding, ind thoſe great faculties of the Fl 
is he ſubject to a thouſand evills from which the 
> inconſtancy, irreſolution, ſuperſtition, a painfull 
care of things to come, ambition, avarice, envie, curi 
, and a world of diſordered appetites, diſcontent- 
ments, emulations. This ſpirit wherewith man maketh himſelf ſo 
merry. brings him a thouſand inconveniences, and then moſt, when 
it is moſt ſtirred and enforced, For it doth not onely hurt the 
body, trouble, break and weaken the bodily forces and-funRions, 
but alſo it hurts and hindereth it ſelf, What caſteth man into 


agility, and proper force of 


eſt agitations of the ſpirit , as from grea- 
greateſt enmities, and from ſoundeſt kealths 
Melancholy men, ſaith Plato, as they are more 
capable of knowledg and wiſdome, ſo likewiſc of folly. And. he 
to ſay the truth, theſe 


| and ſuc as is according to mature;bealts 
do far exceed men; they live more freely; ſecureſy, moderately, 
contentedly, And that man is wiſe that conſidereth hereof, an 

benefiteth himſelf by makin 
which doing, he 


The eſtimation, brevity, deſcription 
tions, and unbridled licentiouſneſs, abuſing that wherein we ſay we 
exceli them, which is the ſpirit,and judgement. And therefore God 
doth many times ſend us to ſchool to birds, beaſts themſelves, to 
the Kite, the Graſhopper, the Swallow, the Turtle, the Ant, the 
Ox, the Aſſe, and diverſe others. Laſtly, we muſt cemember that 
there is a kind of commerce heist beaſts and us a certain relati. 
on and mutuall obligation, w there is no other reaſon, but 
that they belong to one and the ſame maſter, and are of the ſame 
family that we are. It is an unworthy thing to tyrannize over 
them, we owe juſtice unto men, and pitie and gentleneſs to ſach 
other creatures as are capable thereof. | 


— — 


The third Conſideration of Man, 
which is by his life. 


CHAP. XXX V. 


The efimatien, brevity, deſeription of the life of mas; 
F " andthe parts eres 7 : 


I. is a great and principall point of wiſdome, truly to know 


hew to eſteem of life, to hold and preſerve ir. to loſe or to take Of the efims 
it away, to keep and direct it, as much as after ſuch a manner as inn d wag 
is fie; there is not perhaps any thing wherein a man faileth more, of life, 


or is more hindred, The vulgar unlearned ſort account it a ſo- 
vereign good, and preferreth it above all things; yea, he will not 
{tick to redeem and prolong it by all the delays that may be, upon 
what conditions ſoever, thinking it can never be bought too dear: 
for it is all in all with him, his motto is, YViea nibil charius: Nothing 


is dearer then life. He eſteemeth and loveth his life for the love ofit 


ſelf: he lives not but to live. It is no marvell if he fail in all the 
reſt, if he be wholly compounded of errours, ſince from his very 
entrance, and in this fundamentalþ point he miſtakes himſelf ſo 
groſly. It may be likewiſe with ſome leſſe eſteemed and more baſe. 
ly accouted of then it ſhould, either by reaſon of ſome inſufficiency 
in judgement, or a proud misknowledge thereof: for falling into 
the hands of thoſe that are good and wiſe, it may be a profitable 
inſtrument both to themſelves and others, and I cannot beof their 
opinion (as it is (imply taken) that ſay it is beſt of all, not to be 

I 3: ac 
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See bereof lib. 


2. Cap. II. 


2. 


Of the length 


The eſtimation, brevity, deſcription 
at all: and that the beſt is the ſhorteſt life : Optimum non naſcr, 
ant quam cirtſime-aboleri + The beſt thing is, not to be born, or pre. 
Jently to dye. And it is neither well nor wiſely fatd, What hurt or 
vrhat matter had it been, if Inever had been > A man may an- 
ſtyer him with the like queſtion: Where had that good been which 
is come, and being not come .it not been evill not to have 
been ? It is a kinde of evill tha teth good, whatſoever it be, 
yea though not neceſfary : Theſe extremities are too extream and 
vicious, though not equally: but that feems true chat a wiſe man 
ſpike; That is ſuch a good 252 man would not take, if he knew 
well what it were before he took; Vitam nemo acciperet, ſi daretur 
ſcientibus; No man would except of life , if he knew what it were, 
It is well that men are within before they ſee the entrance, and 
that they axe carried hud-winkt into it. Now when they are with. 
in, ſome do cocker ant flatter themfelycs therein, that upon what 
condition ſoever, they wilł not go forth again ; others do nothing 
but murmure and vex themſelves : but the wiſer ſort ſeeing it to be 
a market that is made without themſclves, (for a man neither lives 
nor dies when and how he will) and that though the way be rough 
and hard, vet nevertheleſa it is not alwayes ſo , without winſing, 
or ſtriving and troubling any thing, they accommodate themſelves 
umto .it as they may, and ſo paſs their life in quiteneſs, making of 
neceſſity a virtue; which is a token of wiſdome and induſtry: and 


ſo doing, they live as long as they ſhould , and not, like fools, as 


long as they can« For, there is a time to live, and a time to dye: 
andi a good death is far better then an ill life, A wiſe man lives no 
longer, then that his life may he worth more then his death: for 
the longeſt life is not alwayes the better. 

All men do much complain of the brevity of the life of man: 
not onely the ſimple vulgar ſort, who wiſh it ſhogld never have 


47 brevity of ead; but alſo (which is moſt ſtrange) the greateſt and wiſeſt make 
e. 


it the principal grouad of their complaints. To ſay the truth, the 
greateſt part thereof being diverted and otherwiſe employed, there 
remains little or nothing for | ſelf: for the time of our infancy, 
old age, ſleep, maladies of minde and body, and many other times, 
both unprofitable and unfit for any good, being taken away, that 
which remaineth, is little or nothing at all. Nevertheleſs, without 
oppoſing the contrary opinion to them that hold a ſhort life, to be 
a great good and gift of Nature, their complaint ſeemeth to have 
little equity and reaſon, and rather to proceed from malice, For, 

' £0 


of the life ef man, and the parts thereof, 


to bat end ſeryetha wy life / Simply to live, to breath, to ent: 
4 


to drink, to ſee this world : for all this what needs ſo. long time? 
We have ſeen, known, taſted, all in a ſhort ſpace; and, knowing it, 


to deſireſo long a time to practiſe it, and (till to reiterate the ſame 


thing, to what end is it? Who will not be ſatisfied, nay wearied, 
to do alwaies one and the ſame thing ? If it be not tedious and 
irkſome , at the leaſt it is ſuperfluous : it is a turning wheel: where 
the ſame things come and go: it is alwayes to begin where we 
end, and to re-ſpin the ſame web. But perhaps they will ſay they 
deſire a long life, to learn and to profit the more, and to proceed 
to a greater perfection of knowledg and virtue. Alas ! good ſouls 
that we are, what ſhould we know, or who ſhould teach us? We 
employ but badly that little which is given us, not only in vanities, 
and thoſe things that yield us no profit, but in malice and ſin; and 
then we cry out and complain, that we have not enough given unto 
us. And to ſay the truth, to what end ſerves ſo great ſtore of 
knowledg and experience, ſince in the end we mult leave it and 
diflodg it; and having diflodged it altogether, forget and loſe it 
all, or know it better and otherwiſe ? But you will ſay, that there 
are beaſts that do triple and quadruple! the life of man. To omit 
thoſe fables that are told thereof; be it ſo: but yer there are a 
number that live not a quarter of that time that man doth, and 
few neither, that live out their time. By what right, or reaſon, 
or priviledg, can man challenge a longer life then other creatures? 
Is it becauſe he doth better employ ic in matters more high and 
more worthy life ? By this reaſon, he ſhould live leſs. time then 
all other creatures; for there is none comparable to many in the ill 
employments of his life, in wickedneſs, ingratitude, intemperance, 
and all manner of diſorder and immodeſty in manners, as hath 
been ſhewed before, in the campariſon of man with beaſt : ſo that 
as I asked even now, to what end along life ferved; nom Lacke 
what evills there would be in the world, i the life of matrwete 
long ꝰ What would he not enterpriſe, ſince the ſnortneſs uf life. 
which cuts off his way. and / as they ſay) interrupts his caſt; and 
the uncertainty thereof, which takes away all heart and courage, 
cannot ſtay him, living as if he ſhould live ever ? On the one fide 
he fearerh, percciving himſelf to be mortall , but notwithſtanding 
that, he cannot bridle him ſeif from not coveting, hopingenterpri- 


ſing, as if he were immortall. Tanquam ſemper victuri vious, Seneca. 


nunquam vobis fragilitas veſtra ſuccurrit: omnia tanquam mor- 
14 tales 
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of the life of Man, and the parts thereof. 
tales timetis , tanquam immortales concupiſcitis. Te live as though 
ye were alwayes to live; your frailty never comes into pour minde: 
ye fear all things 4s mortal , but ye deſire all things as immortal. 
And to ſay the truth, what need hath Nature of all theſe great 
and goodly enterpriſes and imployments, whereby man challen. 
geth a longer life then other creatures? Man therefore had no 
ſub;e& whereof to complain, but to be angry with himſelf. We 
have life enough, but we are not good husbands, we manage it not 
well; life is not ſhort, but wo make it ſo; we are not in want, but 
prodigall; aon — vite, ſed prodigi : we loſe it, we diſſipate it, 
wevilifieit, as if it werenought worth, as if we had more then 
enough: we all fall into one of theſe three faults, either we em- 
ploy it ill. or about nothing, or in vain. Magna vitæ pars elabi- 
tur male agentihus, maxima nibil agentibus, tota aliud agentibus. 
A great par of life is loſt to thoſe that do ill, a greater to thoſe that 
do nothing, and all to thoſe that do that they ſhould not do. A man 
ſtudieth not to live, but rather buſieth himſelf in any other thing; 
he ſhall never know how to do a thing well, by acquitting him- 
ſelf of labour, but by care and attention. Others reſerve their 
lives untill they can live no longer, then take comfort in life, when 
there is nothing left but the lees and dregs thereof. Oh what folly, 
what miſery is this ! Yea there are ſome that have ſooner ended, 
then begun to live, and life is paſt before they thought of it. Qui- 
dam vivere inciptunt, cum deſinendum; qui dam ante delierunt, quam 
inceperint. Inter catera mala, hoc quoq; haber ſtultitia, ſemper in- 
cipit vivere. Some begin to live, When they ſhould dye; ſome en- 
ded, before they begin; amongſt other evils, folly hath this, that it 
alwaies begins to live. | | 
Our preſent life is but the entrance and end of a, Tragedy, a 
uall iſſue of errours, a web of unhappy adventures, a pur- 
ſuit of diverſe miſeries inchained together on all ſides ; there is ho- 
thing but evill that ir diſtilleth, that it prepareth; one evill drives 
forward another evil, as one wave another; torment is ever pre- 
ſent, and the ſnadow of what is good deceiveth us; blindneſs and 
want of ſenſe poſſeſſeth the beginning of our life, the middle is 
ever in pain and travell, the end in ſorrow ; and beginning, middle, 
and end in errour. 5 4 
The life of man hath many diſcommodities and miſeriez com- 
mon, ordinary and perpetuall ; it hath likewiſe ſome particular and 
diſtinct, according to the diverſity of the parts, ages and ſeaſons ; | 
| infancy, 


The eftimation, brevity, deſcription. 
- infancy, youth, virility, old age; every one have their proper and 
particular diſcommodities. | | 

The greateſt part of the world ſpeak more honourably and fa- 
vourably of old age, as the more wiſe, ripe moderate, accuſing and 
ſhaming youth of a vicious, fooliſh, licencious, but very unjuſtly : 
for in truth the infirmities and vices of old age are more in number, 
more great and troubleſome then thoſe of youth, it fillsthe minde 
more with wrinckles, then the viſage; and there is not a ſoul grow- 
ing old, grows not ſowr and rotten, With the body the ſpirit is 
uſed, and the worſe for the uſe, and ar laſt returns to infancy again, 
Bis pueri ſenes: Old men twice children Old age is a neceſlary and 
puiſſant malady, which loadeth us inſenſibly with many imper- 
fections. It were abſurd to terme wiſdome a difficulty of humours, 
an anxiety and diſtaſte of things preſent, an impotencie to do as in 
former times: Wiſdome is too noble to be ſerved with ſuch offi- 
cers. To wax old is not to wax wiſe, nor to tate away vices, but 
to change them into worſe. Old age condemneth pleaſure, but it 
is becauſe it cannot taſte or reliſh it aright, like -£/ops dog, it 


faith it will none of it, but it is becauſe it cannot joy in it: for old 


age leaveth not pleaſure properly, but pleaſure diſdaĩns old age; for 
it is alwates. wanton and ſporting ; and it is no reaſon that im- 
potency ſhould corrupt judgment., which ſhould in youth know 


vice in pleaſure ; and, in old age, pleaſure in vice. The vices of 


youth are-temerity, indiſcreet forwardneſs, and unbridled liberty, 
and over-greedy deſire of pleaſure, which are naturall things pro- 
ceeding from the heat of the bloud and naturall vigour, and there- 
fore the moſt excuſable ; but the vices of old age are far otherwiſe. 
The lighter are a vain and frail protervity, an envious pratling, un- 
ſociable humours, ſuperſtition , care to get riches , even then when 
theuſe of them is loſt, a ſottiſn avarice, and fear of death, which 
proceedeth properly, not from the want of ſpirit and courage, as 
they ſay, but becauſe old men are long acquainted , and as it were 
cockered in this world, whereby their affections are knit.unto it, 
which is not in young men: but befides theſe they are envious, fro- 
ward, unjuſt : but that which is moſt ſottiſn and ridiculous in them, 
is that they would not only be reyerenced, but feared, and therefore 
they put upon them an auſtre look and diſdainfull, thinking there- 
by to extort fear and obedience : but they are therein much decei- 
ved, for this ſtately and furious geſture is received of youth with 
mackery and laughter, being practiſed onely to blinde — 
and 
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The Preface. 


- and of purpoſe to hide and diſguiſe the truth of things, There 


are in old age ſo magy faults on the one ſide, and ſo many impo. 
tencies on — other, and therefore ſo fit for contempt, that the 
beſt way to compaſs their deſires, is love and affection: for com- 
mand and fear are no longer fit armes for them. It ill befits them 
to make themſelves to be feared: and though they could do it, yet 
love and honour is a fairer purchaſe, | 


The fourth Conſideration of Max, 


morall, by bis manners, humours, condi- 
| tions, very lively and notable. 


THE PREFACE. 


A LL the deſcriptions , the wiſe and ſuch as have taken greateſt 
pains in the ſtudy of humane knowledg, have given unto 
men, ſeem all to note in man four things: Vanity, Weakneſs, In- 
conſtancy, Miſery; calling him the ſpoil of times, the play- game 
of Fortune, the image of inconſtancy, the example and ſpectacle 
of infirmity, the ballance of envie and miſery , a dreame, a fanta- 


. fie, aſhes, a vapour, a morning dew, a flower that preſently fadeth 


and withereth, a winde, graſs, a bladder or bubble, a ſhadow, 
leaves of trees carried with the wind, unclean ſeed in his begin- 
ning, a ſponge of ordures, a ſack of miſeries in his middle age, a 
ſtench and meat for worms in his end; and to conclude, the moſt 
miſerable and wretched thing in the world. Iob, one of the moſt 
ſufficient in this matter, as well in the pra ctice and contemplation 
thereof, hath well and at large diſcribed him, and after him, Solo- 
mon, in their books. To be ſhort , Pliny ſeemeth very properly to 
have deciphered him, in calling him the moſt miſerabſe, and yet 
the moſt arrogant creature of the world. Solum xt certum fit ni- 


bill eſſe certi, nec miſerius quicquam homine ant ſæperbius : That it 


z5 onely certain, that there is nothing certain , neither any thing more 
proud, and miſerable then man. By the firſt word (miſerable) he 
comprehendeth all thoſe former deſcriptions, -and as much as all 
the reſt have ſaid ; but by the dther (the molt proud) heconcheth 
another chiefe point very importent : and he ſeemeth in theſe two 
words to have nttered whatſoever can be faid, Theſe are thoſe 

two 


Vanity. | 
two things that ſeem to hurt and hinder one the ottics, Miſery and 

pride, Vanity and Preſumpt ion. See then how ſtrange and mon- 
ſtrous a —— nn is. 

Foraſmuch as man is compoſed of two diverſe parts, the ſoul 
and the body, it is a matter of difficulty well co deſcribe him entire, 
in his perfection and declining ſtate. Some refer unto the body 
whatſoever ill tan be ſpoken of man; they make him an excellent 
creature and, in regard of his ſpirit, extoll him above all other 
ereatures; but, one the other ſide, whatſoever is ill, eicher in man, 
or in the whole world is forged and proceedeth from the ſpirit of 
man, and init there is far more vanity , inconſtancy, miſery, pre- 
ſumption, then in the body, wherein there is little matter of re- 
proach in reſpect of the ſpirit, and therefore Democritus calleth it 
a world of hidden miſeries, and Pl/utarch proveth it in a book 
written of that ſubject. Now let us conſider man more according 
to the life, then heretofore we have done , and pinch him where 
it iccheth not, referring all to theſe five heads, vanity , weakneſs, 
inconſt auc y, miſery , and preſumption , which are his more naturall 
and univerſal{qualicies, but the two latter touch him more neerly. 
Again, there are ſome things common to many of theſe five, which 
a'man knows not to which to attribute it, and eſpecially, .imbecil- 
lity and miſery. g 


CHAP. XXXVI. 
| 1. Vanity. 


V. is the moſt eſſentiall and proper quality of humane na- 
ture. There is nothing ſo much in man, be it malice, infeli- 
city, inconſtancy, irreſolution (and of all theſe there is alwaies 
abundance) as baſe feebleneſs, ſotiſhnets , and ridiculous vanity: : 
and therefore Democritus met better with it, with a kinde of dil 
dain of humane condition, mocking and laughing at it, then Hee 
raclitss, that wept and tormented himſelf , whereby he gave ſome 
teſtimony, that he made ſome account thereof; and Diogenes who 
ſcorned it, then Timon that hater and flier of tho company of 


men. Pindarus hath expreſſed it more to the life then any other, 


by the two vaineſt things in the world, calling it the dreame of a 


ſhadow, 2x2; drap y pe | | | 
This is that, that hath wrought in the wiſeſt ſo great a contempt 


of man, that hearing of ſome great deſignment and honourable. - 
| F enterpriſe, 


1. 
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| Vanity. 
enterpriſe, and judging it ſuch, were wont nevertheleſs to ſay, that 
the world was not worthy a mans labour and pains, (ſo anſwered 
Statiliut to Brutus, talking with him about ghe conſpiracy againſt 
Ceſar) and that a wiſe man ſhould do nothing but for himſelf, 
for it it not reaſon that wiſe men, and wiſdome ſhould pat theme 
ſelves in danger for fooles. 

+ This varity is ſhewed and expreſſed many wayes, and after a 
diverſe manner; firſt in our thoughts and private imaginations, 
which are many times more then vain, frivolous, and ridiculons ' 
wherein nevertheleſs we ſpend much time, and yet perceive it not. 
We enter into them, we dwell in them, and we come forth again 
inſenſibly, which is a double vanity, and great forgetfulneſs of our 


| ſelves. One walking in a hall, conſidereth how he may frame his 


paces after a certain faſhion npon the boords of the floure : ano- 
ther diſcourſeth in his minde, with much time and great attention, 
how he ſhould carry himſelf if he were a King, a Pope, or ſome 
other thing, that he is aſſured can never come to paſs ; and ſo he 
feede th himſelf with wind, yea leſs then wind, that, neither is, nor 
ever ſhall be. Another dreameth how he ſhall compoſe his body, 
his countenances, his geſtures , his ſpeech after an affected Faſhion, 
and pleaſeth himſelf therein, as with a” thing that wonderfully 
becomes him, and that every man ſhould take delight in. But 
what a vanity and ſottiſn weakneſs in gur deſires is this, that brings 
forth beliefes and hopes far more vain ? And all this falleth out, 
not onely when we have nothing to do, when we are ſwallowed 
up with idleneſs, but many times in the midſt of our moſt neceſſa- 
ry affaires: ſo naturall and powerfull is vanity, that it robbeth 
and pluc keth out of our hand, the truth, ſolidity , and ſubſtance of 
things, and fils us with wind, yea with nothing. 

Another more ſottiſh vanity, is a troubleſome care of what 
ſhall here fall out when we are dead. We extend our deſires and 
affections beyond our ſelves, and our being; we would provide that 
ſomething ſhould be done unto us, when we know not what is 
done unto us; we deſire to be praiſed after our death: what grea- 
ter vanity ? It is not ambition, as it ſeemeth, and a man may 
think it, for that is the deſire of a ſenſible and perceptible honour: 
if this praiſe of our ſelves when we are gone, might any way pro⸗ 
fit either our children , our parents, or our friends that ſurvive us, 
it were well, there were ſome benefit, though not to our ſelves; 
but to deſire that as a good, which ſhall no way touch us, nor be. | 

| | nefit 


Wh. 
nefft others; ia meer Vanity, lille that of thoſe who fear 
8 departure; and therefote they deſii 
chem with great paſſion to-continpounmaried, | diode fem b | 
their wils ſo to do, leaving unto them à great part of their go 
upon that condition. This is a vanity, and many times injuſtice. 


It was De 2. commendable thing in thoſe great men in 
times ꝓuſt, which, dying, exhorced their wives to marry: 8 owely 


for the better encreaſe of the Common -· wealth. 


that forthe bre of them, and for their ſakes, 3 ſuch 


thing, or that he do this or that unto their dead beds 
1 veth their vanity, then doth in Han 


tit, which ſcem us us tobe wichour rad 2 

not, and they be not produced to the view and ap « Barger 
ſtrangers. 

Out vanity is not onely in our ſimple thoughts, defires, di 
| courſes, but it likewiſe troubleth , ſhakerh and tormenteth both 

ſoul and body. Many times men trouble and torment themſelves, 4 
more for light occaſions and matters of no moment, then for the 


greateſt and moſt important affaires that are. Our ſoul is many 


times troubled with ſmall phantaſies, dreames ſhadowes, fooliries, 
without ered anne eee and d with 


— Ifthey Ran not upon their : ſo puiſlant is vanity. 
over men. Aud not onely lighe and kerle things do ſhake and 


3 


trouble 


5. 


Agitations of 
the ſpirit, 
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6. 


| h Vanity. ; : 
trobble us, but alſo lies and Impottures , even thoſe we know tobe 
fach- (a ſtrange thing) in fuck ſort, chat we tale pleaſure to de. 
ceive bur felyes in ꝑood earneſt , ro feed pur phanta ſies with tales 
with nething. A fallundum noſmetipſos ingenioſiſſimi ſumas :- 
Wie are wiſe to deceive aur ſelves ; wineſs they that weep and 
aff it themſelves hearing a relation, or ſceing a tragedy, which 
they know tb be an ia vention made for delighe, even of thoſe 
things that never were. I cold tell you of one that was ſo befor, 


ted that he died fot one whom he knew to be foul; old, deformed, 


not becauſe he loved her, bue becauſe ſhe was well painted,” and 
plaiſtered ot coloured with other impoſtures, though ke alwayes. 
knew them to be ſuch, - | | | IDO 
Let vs come from the part ĩenlar vanity of every parriemlar man 


Viſiations and im bis cominon life , to ſee hoo math chis vanity is ĩĩed to the mis 
offices of cour- ture of man, not ontly ss à private and perſonall vice. What va. 


teſtes, . 


both aſunder. What enconvenienee 


nity and loſs of time is there in rhofe viſicat ions, ſalutatiots, con. 
girs, and matuail entettainments, thoſe offices of courteſe, orati- 
obs, teremonity, offers, praiſee, promiſes l How many hyperbo- 
eaſt ſpteches, hypocrifies and impoſtures art there in theſipht 
and knowſedg of afl, both of choſe that give then, that receire 
them, chat hear of them! inſomuch chat it fermet robe match 
and market made together, to mock, lye, and dere one ano? 
ther. And that which is worth all the reſt, he that knoms that a 
man doth imputently ſye ante nim / maſt yer give him thanks; and 
he that Ko That when he fits he cho delieved.,” ſtes a bold Gre 
upon the matter; attend ing ant obſerving one the othbr, o ſhall 
feſt begin and end; when they tould both be content they were 
doch man endure ? He faign- 


eth, councerfeicerh th himſelf ; - he endyath hear, cold, 
troobleth dis ret, af erh dis Inte For-rhoſe courrly vanities, and 


tayeth his weſphty affrites for the wind. We atv vaih ur che 
of out on eaſe, yea of oor death and of our life. The a. 


cidents and the lighter ching crample under foot che ſubſlante n 
che winde carrierk the body, ſo mu i man a Uto van and 
he that wilk do ohen, ff beheld for AHD, anda min that 
acerttengs bot che world: 1e is devtevity wellvo play c Comp - | 
„ and folly not ro be hin? Being aittcl wb ferch und fam: 
Hades rfe; do macy Vrin and unprofitable; fie, fabulous ta 


ark there ( nor co ſay wicked and perfeus, which aruet eh 
eaunt) How many vaumts and vabtt boaflings 1 yr" 4 
| a 


Fats creatura ſubjecta eſt etiam nolens, uni verſa Vayitas omuis 


f „ 
. ſpeak of bingſelfand that which B his, and if he think 
he have either done, or ſaid, ot poſſeſſe any thing that is worthy 
eſtimation, he is not at cafe untill he hath uttered it, and made i 
known to others : when a commodity firſt commeth , he entreth 
into an account thereof, he valueth it, he raĩſeth the price, nay he 
will not ſeem to attend his commodity, though he ſeek it with in- 
duſtry ; and then to hear what the ſpecch of the people is abroad, 
he thruſts himſelf into company, and it tickleth him at the heart 
to hear his happy ſuc E „and that men eſleem of hit 
the more, and of what he eſteems. ee e eee 
But better to make known what credit and command this yani- 
ty hath over the nature of man, let us call to minde that the grea- 
teſt alterations of the world, the moſt general and fearfull agita- 
tions of States and Empires, armies, hattels, murchers. have riſen 
from light, ridiculous and vain gauſes „ witneſß che warrs of 77 roy 


and Greece, of Silla and Marius, Ceſar and Powpey, Augnſins 
and Antony. The Poets ſignifie as much, when they ſer all Greece 
and Aſia on fire for an Apple. The firſt occaſions and motives 
artſe gf nothing, afterwards they grow and increaſe : ateſtimg., 
ny of the vanity and folly. of man. Many times the accident doth 
more then the principall, the leſſer circumſtances touch moye to the 
quick then the greateſt, nay tie cauſes and ſubjects themſelyes. The 


* robe of Ceſar troubled Rowe more then his death did, or 
- thoſe two and twenty labs with a poignard that were given 


. Laſtly, the crore pd pe 


rfection ofthe vanity of man is ſhew- 
ed, in that which he m 8 ä 

goods, without which he may well and commodiouſſy live, and 
takes not that care that he ſhould for the true and eſſentiall: his 
chance is winde his whole good nothing but gpinion and dreames, 
wherzin he is matchleſs. God bach all good ahings in elſent, all 
evill- in underſtanding; man quite contrary, poſſeſſeth his good 
things by phanta ſie, his evill in eſſence. Beaſts content not, nor feed 
themſelves with opinions and phantaſies, but with that which is 
preſent , palpable,and in verity. Vanity bath been given unto man 
as his proper part and condition; he reyurns, he ſtirs, he hunts up 
and down, he cacheth a [badow, he adagrh th wind, he Fc 
be dies, and a mant at the laſt is the hire of his dayes work ; Yaris 


homo 


untverſall agi- 


7 | n ecteth and ſecks after 3, he N eth Felicity and 
himſelf and placeth his whole felicity in thoſe vain and frivolous coptmtmucne. 
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count many things eaſie to be underſtood o 
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e : Every creature i vin recs agen 
living are but vartty. „ 
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Debility or Infirmity. 9 


Ehold here the ſecond head of this Conſideration and hu- 
D mine knowledg : for how ſhould vanity be otter then fla 
and feeble ? This weakneſs is confeſſed, and proves by all that ac- 
"all, but is not taken 

to be ſuch in thoſe things it ſhould; as in ſuch wherein a mart ſee. 
meth to be moſt ſtrong, andꝰleaſt weak; in defiring, poſſeſſing and 
ufing thoſe things that he hath and holdeth, and in every good 
andevill ; and to be ſhort, in ſuch wherein be gloricth moſt, whete- 
in he chinkerſico excell others, and to be ſomerhing. Tbelt ure 
the true teſtimonies of his weakneſs: but we ſhiall ſec this better a. 

rt. | | 

* Firſt; touching deſire, a man cannot ſettle his content ment in 


In afin; 4:4 any thing, no not his own deſire and imagination. It is not in our 


cbuſiag. 


* 
In paſſng and 
E 


power to chaſe what we ſhould ;* and hatſoever we have deſired 
or obtained}, ic fatisfies- us not: but we go bleating after things 
unknown and to come, becauſe things — content us not, and 
we more eſteem of things abſent. If one ſhould put a man to his | 
ovyn choice, make him his own carver, it is not in his power ſo to 


ane take from, 'or tar ſome way or other Fat hedefirerthar 
- which he knows not how ere and at the laſt nothing can 


The weakneſs of man doth more appear, and is ; "x in the 
„ in that 


ſs „% 4:57 


diſcommodity ; Medio de fonte leporum ſurgit amari aliqnid, quod 
flo ger: Even from amidft the fountains of delights 
term}, which ever in the keight of pleaſure 
mer. The higheſt pleaſure that is, hach a figh and à complaint 
to accompany it 3 and being come to perfection is but debiſity, _ 
: Om oe wn dejectien 


dejection of the minde, languiſhment. And extreme and full 
contentment hath more moderate ſeverity, then wanton delight; 
Iiſa felicitas, ſe niſi temperat, premit : Fglicity it ſelf, unleſs it 
femper it ſelf, vexeth, And therefore it was well ſaid of him, that 
God ſells unto us whatſoever good thing he ſends us: that is to 
ſay, That he giveth nothing nnto ns purely good, but that we buy 
ie at the ſcales with an addition of ſome evill to make up weight, 
So likewiſe ſorrow is never pure, without the alliance of ſome 
pleaſure ; Labor voluptaſq; diſſimillima natura, ſocietate quadam 
natural; inter ſe ſunt juncta; oft quedam flere voluptas : Labour 
and pleaſure, thoughin nature moſt unlilę yet by a certain naturall 
ſociety , they are linkgd together, ſo that even to Weep is a certain de- 
light. So all things in this world are mingled and compounded 
with their contraries: thoſe motions and wrinkles in the viſage 
that ſerve to laugh, ſerveto weep, as Painters teach us: and we 
ſee that the extremity of laughter is mingled with tears. There is 
no good thing in us, that hath not ſome vicious tincture with it: 
Omnes juſtitia noſtræ ſunt tauquan panuus menſtruate : All our 
righteonſneſs is as a menſtruous cloth, as anon ſhall be ſhewed in his 
due place; nor no evill without ſome good: Nallum ſine ant horamen- 


to malum eſt « There it no ſin without puniſhment. Miſery it ſelf al- 


wayes ſerves to ſome end: for there is no evill without good, no 
good in man without evill: all is mingled, and there is nothing pure 


in our hands. Secondly, whatſoever happeneth unto us, we take and 


enjoy with an ill hand; our taſte is unreſolved and uncertain, it 
knows not how to hold and poſſeſſe any thing after a good man- 
ner: and from thence ſprang that undetermined queſtion of the ſo. 
veraign good. The better things many times in our hands,by our in- 
firmities, vie inſufficiency, are made worſe, are corrupted, becomeno- 
thing, are unprofitable unto us, yea ſometimes hurtful and contrary. 

But humane imbecillity is more richly diſplayed in good and 
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evill in virtue and vice: hence it is, that man cannot be, when it 1x 1 and 
ſeems good unto himſelf, either wholly good. or wholly wicked, evil. 


but he hath his weakneſs , his impotencies in them both. Touch- 
ing virtue, three points are to be conſidered : the firſt is, that it is 
not in the power of man to do all good, to put in practice all vir- 
tue; inſomuch that many virtues are incompatible, and cannot be 
altogether, at leaſt in one and the ſame ſubj ect as ſiliall or maiden- 


ly continency and viduall, which are wholly different; the married 
and unmaried eſtate; the two ſecond of widdowhood and marriage, 
K 


being 


Tertul. 


Fo 


. 


being more piinfull and buſic , and having more difficulty and vis 


tue then the two firſt, of virginity and the unmarried eſtate, which. 


have more purity,grage and enſe: Virgo feliciar, uidna Jaborioſenr, 
is illa gratia, in iſta virtur coronatar : The virgine is the haypiey, 
the Widdow the more painfull, in the former grace, inthe letter vis. 
tut ircrowned. That conſtancy which is in poverty;want adverſity, 
and that which is in a bundance and proſperity : put ience in begge· 
ryand liberality. And this is more true in vices, which arooppofire 
one againſt the other. | 2 

he ſecond point is, That many times a man cannot. perform 
that, which belongs to one virtue, without the ſcandalband offence 


- ither of another virtue, or of it ſelf; inſomuch that they hinder one 


the other: whereby it comes to paſs, that a man cannot ſatisfie the 
one,, but at the charge of the other j which we mult not attribute 
unto virtue, or think that the virtnes croſs and contrary one ano. 
ther; for chey agree well enough; but unto the weakneſs of our 
humane condition, all the ſufficiency and induſtery thereof being fo 
ſhore and ſo feeble,. that it cannot ſiade any certain univerſall and 
conſtant rule, hereby to make an honeſt man: and fuch order can- 
not be taken, but that che meanes to do well, do many times hin- 
der one the other. Let us tale for example , Charity and Iuſtice: 
If I encounter my father or my friend in the warres, on the ene- 
mies page, in juſtice I ought to kill him, but in charity I ſhould ſpare 
and ſave him. If a man be woundod to the death and paſt all reme- 
dy, and that there remained nothing but a grievous languiſhing it 
were a deed of charity to make an end of him, as he did that killed: 
Saul at his earneſt intreaty; but this charity is puniſhed by juſtice, 
as he was by David, and chat jnſtiy, David being the miniſter of 
publick juſtice, not private charity: yeato be found neer unto 2 
man in ſuch a caſe, in a ſuſpicious place, and where there is doube of 
the murderer, although he be there ——— ſome office of huma. 
nity, is very dangerous ; and the beſt thing that can happen unto 

him, is to be called into queſtion, and put to anſwer to thatacci- 
dent, whereof he is innocent. So that we ſee that juſtice doth not 
only offend charity, but it h and hindereth it ſeif: and 
therefore it was very well ſaid,and truly, Sammum jus ſumma in- 


i: Extreme right, extreme 1 ; 
The third point and the moſt notable is, that a man is conſſ tai: 


ned many times to uſe bad means, for the better avoidance of ſome 
| ſometimet 


good but tiut aro ſlane hanght: acif rode good, it were necoſſag | 
tao be ſomewhat wicked. And this is ſeen in every thing, in Policie, 
Tnftice, Verity, Religion. f SE 
In Policy, how many eyills are there permitted, and publickly 7. 
acted, not onely by connivence or permiſſion, but alſo by che ap- ©%. 
ion of the lawes themſelves ? as (hall hereafter be ſaid in his 

due place; Ex /enatuſconfiultis & plebiſcitis ſcalera cxercentur: 

Crimes are committed by the decrees of the Senate, and approbations - 
of the people. To disburden a State or Common- wealth, either of 
too great anumber of people, or of ſuch as are inflamed with a 

defire of wars; which the ſtate, hkea body replete with bad or 

abundant hum ours, cannot bear, it is the matiner to ſend them elſe» 

where, and to caſe therafelves at the charge or diſeaſe of another. 

As the French; Lombardi, Goths, Vandals, Tartarians,T urks have 

been accuſtomed to do. To avoid: acivilkwar, it is the manner to 

entertain a ſtrange war. To.inſtruft others in che virtue oſ Tempe 

rance, Lycurgus cauſed the Jloter their fervants to he made drunle, 

that by the «4 deformity of their ſuperfiyons inundation, others 

might grow into an horror & deteſtation of that fin, The Romans, 

to prepare their people to valour, and a contempt of the dangers of 
death, ordained of purpoſe thoſe furious ſpectacles of the Fencers, | 
which at the firſt they ordained for offenders; afterwards for ſlaves "3 
or ſervants, but innocerits ; and laſtly for free. men that gave them- | | 
ſelves thereunto. Brothell houſes in great Cities, #/xries divorces, 
under the la of Moſer, and in diverſe other nations, and religions, 

have been permitted for the better avoiding of great miſchiefes, 

AA duritiem cordis corum-: For the hardneſs of meus hearts. 

In juſtice, which cannot ſubſiſt, cannot be executed, without the . 
mixture of ſome wrong, not onely juſtice commutative, for that is 7»fice. 
not ſtrange ; it is after a ſort neceſſary, and men could not live and 
traffick together, without mutnall dammage without offence, and 
the lawes allow: of the loſs which is under che moyety of the juſt 
price. But alſo juſtice diſtributive as it ſelf confeſſeth; Summum jus, 
ſumma injuria, & omne magnum exemplum habet aliquid ex iniquo, 
quod contra ſingulos militate public rependitur: Extreme right is 
extreme Wrong and all great examples have ſome injuftice,which 
far ihr commtn good is practiſed againſt all Plato alloweth, and it is 
not againſt the law, by deceits and falſe hopes of favour and pardon, 
to draw the offender to confeſs his fault. This is by injuſtice, _ 
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Of tortures. 


Debility or Infirmity. - 
and impudency to do juſtice. And what ſhould we ſay of the in- 
vention of tortures,which is rather a proof of patience, then verity : 

For, both he that can ſuffer them and cannot, will conceal the truth 
For, why ſhould grief eauſe a man rather to ſpeak that which is, 
then that which is not? If a man think that an innocent is patient 

enough to endure torments, why ſhould not he that is guilty, being 
a means to ſave his life ? Ila tormenta gubernat dolor moderatur 14. 

tura, cujuſque tum aximi , tum corporis regit queſitor; flectit libido, 
corrumpit ſpes, infirmat metus, ut in tot rerum anguſtits nil veritati 
loci relinguatur: Griefe governeth thoſe torments, nature deth made- 

rate, the ſearcher both of the body aud minde dath rule, luſt boweth, 
hope carrupteth; fear Weakeneth, ſo that in ſo many extremities, there 
is no place for truth. In defence hereof it is ſaid, that tortures do 
aſtoniſh and quell the guilty, and extort from him a truth; and con- 
trariwiſe ſtrengthen the innocent: but we do ſo often ſee the con- 


trary, that this may be doubted; and to ſay the truth, it is a poor 


means full of uncertainty, full of doubt. What will not a man ſay, 
what will he not do, to avoid fuch torment ? Etesim innocentes 
mentiri cogit dolor: For griefe euforceth innocents to lie; in ſuch ſort 
that it falleth out that the Indg which giveth the torture to the end 
an innocent ſhould not die cauſeth him to die an innocent, and tor- 
tured too. A thouſand and a thouſand have falſly accuſed their 
own heads, either to ſhorten their torments, or their lives. But in 
the foot of this account, is it not a great injuſtice and cruelty to tor- 
ment and to rack a man in pieces, for that offence which is yet 
doubted of? To the end, they may not kill a man without juſt cauſe, 
they do worſe then kill him: if he be innocent and bear the puniſh-. 
ment, what amends his made him for his unjuſt torture ? He ſhall. 
be quit; a goodly recompence, and much reaſon he hath to thank 
you. But it is the leſs evil that the weakneſs of man could invent. 

If a man be weak in virtue, much more is he in verity, whether it be 
eternall and divine, or temporall and humane. That aſtoniſheth him 
with the lightning, and beats him down with the thunder thereof, 
as the bright beams of the Sun, the weak eyes of the Owle: if he pre- 
ſume to beholdit, being oppreſſed, he preſently fainteth; Qui ſcruta- 
ter oft majetatis, opprimetur a gloria: Thee curious ſearcher of Gods 
awajeſty ſhall be oppreſſed by his glory, in ſuch ſort, that to give him- 
ſelf — breath, ſome taſte, he muſt diſguiſe, temper, and cover it 
with ſome ſhadow or other. This, that is, humane verity, offendeth 
and woundeth him, and he that ſpeaks it, is many times * 


, 


Debility or Infirmity.” . 
holder for am enemy: Yericar dium pri, Travh bieedeth hatred. 
It isa ſlrange thing, man deſireth naturally to know the truth and 
to attain thereunto , he removeth all lets whatſoever, and yet he 
cannot attain it: if it be preſent, he cannot apprehend it; ifhe a 
prehend it, he is offended with it. The fault is not n 
for that is alwayes amiable, beautifull, worthy the knowledg ; but 
it is humane iinbecillity that cannot endure the ſplendour thereof, 
Man is ſtrong enough to defire, but too weak to receive and hold 
what he deſireth. The two principall means, which ke uſeth to 
attain to the knowledg of truth; are reaſon and experience. Now 
both of them are ſo feeble and uncertain (though experience the 
more weak) that nothing certain can be drawn from them. Rea- 
ſon hath ſo many formes, is ſo pliable, ſo wavering as hath been 
ſaid , and experience much more, the occurrents are alyyaics un- 
like ; there is nothing ſo univerſall.in nature, as diverſity , nothing 
ſo rare and difficult, and almoſt impoſſible, as the likeneſs and 
ſimilitude of things: and if a man cannot note this diſſimilitude, 
it is ignorance and weakneſs; I mean this perfect, pure, and entire 3 
militude and diſſimilitude:for to ſay the truth, they are both whole 
and entire, there is no one thing thatis wholly like or diſlike to ano- 
ther. This is an ingenious and marvellous mixture of nature. 
But after all this, what doth better diſcover this humane imbes 


cillity then Religion ? yea, the very intention thereof, is to make Region. 


man feel his own evill, his infirmity, his nothing, and to make him 
to receive from God his good 7 his ſtrength, his all things. Firſt, 
it preacheth it unto him, it beats it into our W it reproa- 
cheth man, calling him duſt, aſhes, earth, fleſh,bloud, graſs. Af. 
terwards it inſinuateth it into him, and makes him feel it after an 
excellent and goodly faſhion, bringing in God bitnelf, humbled, 
weakned, debated for the love of him, ſpeaking, promiſing , ſwea- 
ring,chiding, threatning » and to be briefe, converſing and work- 
ing with man after a baſe, feeble, humane manner, like a father 
that counterfeits his ſpeech, and plays the child with his children. 
The weakneſs of man being ſuch, ſo great, ſo invincible, that to give 
it ſome acceſs and commerce with the Divinity, and to unite it un- 
to God, it was neceſſary that God ſhould debaſe himſelf to the ba- 
ſeſt: Deus quia in altitudine ſua d nobis paruulis appri beni non pote- 
rat idro ſe ſtravit hominibus: God becauſe in his height he could not be 
apprehended by us little ones, did humble him/ elf to men. Again, it 
makes him ſee his own weakneſs by ordinary effects: for all the prin» 
cipal and holieſt exerciſes, the moſt ſolemn actions of religion, are 
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Sacri ces. 


yet in its apprentiſhip, ſub pedagogo; was wholly ſeaſoned in this 


Hes or ablation, nor require 


ee eee, 
they not the true ſymtomes and arguments of humane imberiſity 
4 ſickneſs ? Ai as that in former times have been uſed 
thorowont the world, and yet in ſome countries continue, not 
onely of beaſts, but alſo of living men, yea of innocents, were they 
not ſhamefull marks of humane infirmity and miſery ? Firſt, be. 
cauſe they were ſignes and ſymbols of his condemnation and male- 
diction (for they were as publike proteſtations, that he had defer- | 
ved death, and to be ſacrificed as thoſe beaſts were) without which 
there had never been any e b or propitiatory and ex. 
piatory ſacrifices. Secondly, becauſe of the baſeneſs of the par. 
poſe and intent, which was to think to appeaſe, flatter, and grati: 
fic God by the maſſacre and bloud of beaſts, and of men; Sargnic 
nt non coleudus Deus: qua enim ex trucidatione immerentium vo. 
Inptas eff ? Godis not worſhipped with blond : for what can thert 
be in ſhedding i:mocent blend ? It is true, that God in thoſe firſt 
2 et the feeble infancy of the world and nature remaining ſim- 


e, did well accept of them at the hands of religious men, even 
or their devotion, or rather Chriſt his fake : Reſpexit Dominnt 
ad Abel , c ad muntra cjus : God had 5 to Abel, and to hi 
;fts, taking in good part that which was done, with an intent to | 
honour. and ſerve him; and alſo afterwards; the world being as. 


opinion ſo univerſall, that it was almoſt thought naturall. I touch 
not here that particular myſtery of the religion of the Iewes, who Ml 
uſed them for figure (that is a point that belongs to religion / and 
with whom it was common to convert that which was humane, 
or naturall and corporall, to a holy and ſacred uſe, and to gather 


from thence a ſpirituall fruit. But this was not berauſe God took 


. pleaſure in them., nor becauſe it was by any reaſon in it ſelf good: 
- witneſs the Prophets, and the cleareſt 2 17 amongſt them, Who 


have alwayes freely ſaid ; Si volniſſes ſacrificium dediſſem, mtique 


eauſtum pro peccato non poſtnlaſts, non accipiam de domo tua vitwlos, 

— If. — wouldeſt 2. 2 1 had gives it thee , but thun 
 delighteft not in burnt offerings , neither wilt thom have any ſacri- 

| 1 any burnt offering for fin, I will not 
receive the calves from (hy houſe, & c. And have called back and 
invited the world ro another ſacrifice more high, fpirituall,. and 
worthy the Divinity ; Sacrificiam Deo piritus ? anres avitem pore 
for afti mihi, us facerem volumtatem tuam, & legem tuum in * | 


" Debility or Infirmity, 
lie facrificiters : The pirit ii a ſacrifice to 
mine erer, tothe end I might do thy will , andikeep thy law in the 
wmiddeſt of my heart: Offer unto God the ſacrifice of praiſe. aud 
an ng . 1 will have mercy and uot ſacrifies.. At the laſt, the 
Son o Gol, the Doctor of Truth, being come to ſecure and free- 
denize the world, did aboliſh them wholly : which he had not 
done, if it had been a thing in it ſelf and eſſentially good, and thac 
it had pleaſed his father: for contrarily Pater non tales querit , ſed 
tales qui adore t in ſpiritu & veritate : My Father doth wot ſeth. 
ſuch, but thoſe that Worſhip him in ſpirit and truth. And to ſay the 
truth, it is one of the godlieſt cet and fruits of Chriſtianity 
aſter the abolirion of idols. And therefore Jallan the Emperour, 
his capitall enemy, as in deſpight of him, offered more ſacrifices 
then ever any other did in the world, attempting to ſet them up 
again with idolatry. Wherefore let us here leave them, and let us 
ſee thoſe other principal parts of Religion. 


The Sacraments in a matter baſe and common bread and wine, Sucramentt. 


and an out ward action as baſe, ate they not teſtimonies of our po- 
yerty and baſeneſs / Repent ance, the univerſall remedy of our 
maladies, is a thing in it ſelf ſhamefull, feeble, yea evill: for to re- 
pent, to be ſorry, to afflict che ſpirit, is evill, though by conſequence 


it be good. An oath. what is it, but a ſymptome and ſhamefull 4# oath. 


mark of diſtruſt, infidelity, ignorance, humane inſirmity, both in 
; him that requires it, that gives it, that ordaines it? N 9 
| ut eſt 4 malo oft : That which is more it from the demi. See th 
how Religion healeth our evils by meanes not onely ſmall and fee- 
ble; our weakneſs ſo requiring: Stulta & infirmd mundi elegit 
Deus : God hath choſen the fooliſh and fimple of the world; 
ſach as by no meanes are of any value, nor are good in themſelyes, 
but good in that they ſerveand are employed againſt evill.as medi- 
cines are: they ſprang from an ill cauſe, yet they drive away ill: 
they are good, as gibbets and wheeles are in a Common-wealth, as 
vomits and other diſcharges proceed from ill cAuſes, are to the bo- 
dy : to be brief, they are ſuch good things, as that it had been far 
better we had never had them; and never had we had them, if 
mn had been wiſe, and preſerved himſelf in that eſtate wherein 
God hath placed him; neither ſhall he have them any more, ſo 
ſoon as he is delivered from this captivity, and arrived to his per- 
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Gods than haſt boared 


Fag. 
All chis ſheweth how great this humane weakneſs is to any. 
thing that is good, in Policie, Juſtice, Verity, Religion: toward 
God , but that which is more ſtrange is, chat this weakneſs is as 
great in what is evil: for man, though he be willing to be wicked, 
yet he cannot be wholly ſuch , but when he hath done his worſt, 
there will be more to do. There is alwayes ſome remorſe and fear- 
full conſideration, that mollifieth the will, and maketh it relent, 
and ſtill reſerveth ſomething to be done; which have been the 
cauſe of the ruine of many, although perhaps they made it a pro- 
ject for their ſafty. This is imbecillity and ſottiſhmene , and from 
hence did ariſe that Proverb at their coſt ; That a man muſt not 
play the fool by halfes. A ſpeech uttered with judgment; bur 
that may have both a good and ill ſenſe, To ſay that a man when 
he is once in, mult ſtill proceed to worſe, and worſe, without any 
reſervation or reſpect, it is a very pernicious docttine, and the Pro- 
verb ſaith well againft it; The ſhorter follies are the better. But yet 
in ſome certain caſes, the middle way is very dangerous; as when a 
man hath a ſtrong enemy by the throat, like one that holdeth a 
Wolfe by theeares, he muſt either win him altogether by courteſie, 
or utterly undo him and extinguiſh him; which was always the | 
practice of the Romanes , and that very wiſely : amongſt others; 
concerning the Latizes or Italiaut, at the exhortation of Camillus 
Pacem in perpetuum petere, vel ſerviendo, vel ignoſcends : To get 


perpetuall peace, either ſerving , or in pardoning ; For in ſuch a caſe i 
to do things by halfes, is to loſe all, as the es did , who for 


want of putting in practice that _counſell given them by an old 
weather-beaten ſouldier, concerning the Romanes, whom they had 
then incloſed and ſhut up, paid dearly for it; Aut conciliandus ant 
zollendus hoſtis : An enemy is either to be reconciled , or made ont 


of the. Way. The former courſe of courteſie is the more noble, ho- 
nourable and rather to be choſen ; and we ought not to come to 


the ſecond but in extremeties, and then when the enemy is not ca- 


12. 
Reprehenſions - 
and repulſes, 


pable of the firſt. _ By this that hath been ſaid , is ſhewed the ex- 
ercam imbicilliry A mas, in good and evill, and that good or evill 
whick he either doth, or fliech, is not purely and entirely good or 
evill : ſo that ic is not in his power tobe wholly deprived of all 
good, not altogether wicked. | 155 
Letus likewiſe note many other effects and teſtimonies of hu - 

mane weaknefs. It is imbecillity and puſillanimity not to dare, 
or not to be able to apprehend another, or to be reprehended: ou 
| \ that 


* 
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were fitteſt that ſuch people ſhould live, and hide themſclyesin 
ect a E the. 


Baolilliy an mi. 


_ that is feeble or cburagious in the one, is ſo in the other. Now it 


is a ſtrange kinde of delicareneſs, to deptixe either himſelf, or ano- 
ther of ſo great a fruit, for ſo light and verboll a wound, that doth 
onely toùch and pierce the eare. Near neighbour unto this it is, 
not to be able to give à deniall with reaſon, nor to receive and 
ſuffer a repulſe with patience. . | 
In falſe accuſations and wicked —— which are done in 
place of juſtice and judgment, there is double imbecillity; the one 
in thoſe that are axcuſed and ſuſpected, and that in juſtifying and 
excuſing themſelves too carefully, and, as it were, ambirioufly. 
Mendax infamia terret quem niſi mendacem ? Whom doth an Ha- 
mens lie fear but à lier ꝰ This is to betray their own innocency, 
to put their conſcience and their right to comprimiſe and arbit re- 
ment ;for by ſuch plea yn argumentatione elevatur : Per- 
ſpicaity by argument is made more apparent. Socrates in judg- 
— 2 ſelf — not do it, neither by himſelf; nor by * 
refuſing to uſe the learned plea of great Lyſas, and choſe rather 
to die; the other is in a conrraty caſe, that is, when the accuſed is 
3 that he takes no care to excuſe or juſtific himſelf, 
becauſe he ſcorneth the accuſation and accuſer, as unworthy his 
anſwer and juſtification, and he will not do himſelf that wrong 
to enter the liſts: this courſe hath been practiſed by generous men; 
by Scipio ibove all others, many times out of the maryellous con- 
ſtancy of his minde. Now others are offended herewith, thinking 


ic too great a confidence and pride, and it ſtingeth them, 
that hehath too ſenſible a feeling of his innocency , and will not 
yield himſelf z or imputing this ſilence and contempt to the want 


of heart, diſtruſt of the law r to juſtiſie Himſelf, O 
feeble humanity 1 the accuſed or ſuſpected, whether he defend or 


defend not himſelf, it is imbecillity and cowardlineſs. We wiſn 


a man courage to defend himſelf, and when he hath done it, we. 
ſhew our own weakneſs by being offended with it. 


--.* Anocher. argamede ofimbecillicy is, when a man ſhall ſubje& 


13. 
Falſe ſuſpiti- 


ons and acca- 
ſatiaxs. 
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and addict himſelf to a certain particular form of life; this is a baſe. Truden 
kinde of tenderneſs , and effeminate delicacie, unworthy an honeſt d delicaci:. 


min, and makes us unproſit able, different in converſatĩon, and may 


be kurtfull too, in a caſe here change of manners and carriage is 
neceſſary. It is likewiſe a ſhame, either not to dare, or not to be 


able to do that which he ſeeth every man do beſides himſelf.” It 


15. 


Searchef tun after ſtrange and ſcholaſticall examples, after allegations, ne- 
ver to ſettle an opinion without teſtimonies in print, nor to be · 


books. 
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Sudden occu- in the ſide 


rents. 


Debilny or Infirmity. 7 : 
the chimney corner in their private houſes. The faireſt form of 
livin; isro be pliabletoully even to enceſ: it ſelf, if need be ; to be 
able, to dare, to kiowhow to do all things, and yet to do nothing 
but what is good. Tris gpod to no .novtouſeall, - 

It is fikewiſe imbecillity, and agreat and vulgar ſottiſnneſs, to 


lieve men but ſuch us are in boobs, nor truth it ſelf, but ſuch asis 
ancient. By this reaſon, fooleries and toyes if they once paſs the 
Preſs , they have credit and dignity enough. Now there are every 
day many things done before our eyes, which: if we had but the 
ſpirit and ſofficiency well to collect, to ſearch with dexterity, to 
judg of, and to apply to their time, which ſhould frame and finde 
miracles and marvellous examples, which yield not in anyThingto Il 
' thoſe of times paſt,” which we ſo much admire, and therefore we 
admire becauſe they are ancient and in Print. ; 
Again, another teſtimony of weakneſsis, that man is not eapa· 
ble but of indifferent things, and cannot endure extremities; for if 
they be ſmall and in outward ſhew baſe, he contemneth and diſ- 
daineth chem as uriworthy,” and it is offenſive: unto him to conſi. 
der of them: if thi bevery's cat and over ſplendent, be fears | 
Foe „ he admires them; an . rap: —— The firſt 
oth princip: ily concem great an minds; the ſecond is com- 
mon with thoſe that are weak: E & 
This weakneſs doth likewiſe appear in our bearing, bake, and 1 
n ſttoke of a new unexp occurrent, which ſurpri- by 
ſeth and ſgzeth upon us unawares. For they do in fich fort : 
niſh as, that they take from us, both our ſenſe and ſpeech. - 
Dirigei viſn in medio, calor ofa reliquit, 
Tabitur, & longo vix tandem tempore fatur : 
 Stiffe is dur fight be grew, heat lift his bones, | 
' He fall, and ſcarce at length breathes ee ner. 
yea, ſometimes felt ſelf 3 whether they + ad} witneſs that | 
e Dame, who died for joy, ſeeing her ſon return ſafe from 


Sophecles and Dionyſus the kyrant: or whether 
e evill; e who died in whe field for mar k 


cauſe be was not able to reſolve doubt, nor anſwer an argh- 


18. tent. 
8 | Yet there. is another imbecillir ard 4 is twofold, 2 after 
ſubmiſſions. two contrary manners; Some pal nth echt the tears 


and 


| Diafili un iminmig. 
anery d wounded with their words: othem quite contrary 
are not moved by all the ſubmiſſions and complaints that may be, 


but are rather more obdurate and conſitmed in their conſtancy and 
reſolution. There is no doubt but the former proceeds of weak- - 


nel and it is eommonly found in eſfeminate and vulgar mindes: 
but the ſeeond is not without difficulty, and is found in all ſorts of 
people. It ſhould ſeem chat to yield unto virtue, and to manly 
and generous ſtrength and vigour, is the part of a valorous and ge- 
nerous minde. It is true, if ie be done in a reverent eſteem of vir- 
tue, as Scanderbeg did, receiving into grace a ſouldier whom he 
had ſeen'fo carry himfelf volorouſly is fight even againſt himſelf; 
or as Pompey did, pardoniag the City of the Mamertaint, for the 
virtue of Zexonacitizen thercof ;-or as the Emperour Conradus 
did, forgiving the Duke of Javiert, and others beſieged with 
- him, for the magnanimity of their women , who priyily conveyed 

them away, and took the danger upon their own heads. But if it 
be done with a kinde of aſtoniſhment and affright of the power of 
virtue, as the people of Thebes, who loſt their heatts hearing Epe- 
»inondas then accuſed, recount unto chem his honourable acts, and 
_ ſeverely reproaching them with their ingratitude, it is debility and 

cowardize. © The fact of A/exander.containing the brave reſolution 
of Betis taken with the citie of Gaz where hecommanded , was 

ther Weakneſs nor courage, but choler; which in him had nei- 
ther bridle, nor moderation. e r at 33 


A CHAP. XXXVIIT. 

An is a ſubject wonderfully divers and wavering, upon 
Myra it is very difficale to ſettle and aſſured judgment, I ſay 
a judgment univerſall aud entire, by reaſon of the great contrarie- 
ty and diſagreement of the parts of our life. The greateſt part of 
our octions, are nothing elſe but eruptions and impulſions enfor- 
ced by occaſions, and that have reference to others, Irreſolution 
on the one part, and afterwards. inconſtancy and inſtability, are 
the moſt common and apparent vices in: the nature of man. Doubt - 
leſs our actions do many times ſo contradict one the other, ia ſo 
ſtrange a manger”, that it ſeems impoſſible they ſhould all come 


forth of one and the fame ſhop ; we alter and we feel it not ö we 
eſcape 


127. 


5 
1 
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eſcape 23 it were from our ſelves; and we rob ourſelves g Ihñ nb 
farto ſubdncineur : Being ftolen' as it were from our ſolves. We 
go after the inclinations of our apperite, and as the winde of occa- 
lions cartieth us, not according to reaſon ; At nil poteſt eſſe aqua- 
bile, quod non a certa ratione profiſcicatur: Nothing can be juſt. 


wl ich proceedeth not from reaſon. Our ſpirits allo and our humogrs, 


are changed with the change of time. Life is an unequall motion, 


irregular, of 2 faſhions. In the end we ſtirr and trouble one | 


ſelves, by the inſtability of our behaviour, Nemo nou quotidi con. 
' (linm mutat & votum : moda vxorem vult, mods amicam; mode. 

regnare vult, mods non eft eo officiofior ſirvus; nunc pecuniam ſpar». 
git, nunc rapit, modo frugi videtar & gravis, modo prodiga & va · 
nus mutamus ſubinde per ſonam. No man there is, who daily chau- 


geth not his minde, purpoſe, and deſres; ſometimes he Will have his 


wife, ſometimes a concubine ; ſometimes he will dominere, again ne 
ſervant more humble and officious then he ; Now he pradigaly 


ſpends bis own, at another time he violately rakgth after other mens 


goods ; ſometimes be Would ſcem grave and thrifty, another time 4 

[pend-thrift and vain; ſo every moment we are chan 
2 repetes quod nuper amiſit, 

Aſtuat, et vite diſcomvienit ordine tots, 

Scornes What he honor'd, ſeeks what he loſt, to finde, 

$Wels and abates, inconflant as the winde. 


. 


Man is a creature of all thoſe the moſt hard to be ſounded and : 
known, forhe is the moſt double and artificiall covert, and coun- : | 


terfeit, and there are in him ſo many cabinets and blind corners, 


from whence he comes forth ſometimes a man, ſometimes a ſatyre; _ | 


ſo many breathing holes, from whence he breathes ſometimes heat, 
ſometimes cold, and from whence comes forth ſo much ſmoak : 


all his carriage and-motion is a perpetuall race of crrours ; in the 


morning to be born, in the evening to die; ſometimes in the tack, 
ſometimes at liberty; ſometimes a god, ſometimes a ſſie; he Jaughs 


and wee ps for one and the ſame thing ; he is content, and diſcon⸗- 


tent; he will, and he will not, and in the end he knows not What 
he will: now he is filled with joy and Popes „that he cannot 
ſtay within his own skin. and preſently he falleth out with him- 

ſelf, nay dares not truſt himſelf Naas amore neſtri , modo tedia 
laboramus; ſometimes we love, ſumetimes we loath our ſelves, 5 
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Bigge the main and prigcipall line and lineament of the 


picture of a man, he is (as hath been ſaid) vain, feeble, frail, 21;/ery proper 


* 
1. 


inconſtant in good, in felicity, in pleaſure; but ſtrong, conſtant, unto man. 


and hardened in miſery : he is miſery it ſelf quick and incarnare, 


and this ĩs in a word to expreſs humanity , for a manis all miſery, 

and without him there is not any in the world. It is the property 
of a man to be miſerable,onely man and all man is alwayes miſera- 
ble. Homo natus de muliere brevi vivens tempore, repletur multi; mi- 
ſerij Man born of a woman hath but a ſhort time to livt aud his 
full of miſeries. He that will take upon him to repreſent unto us 
all the parts of humane miſery, had need to diſcover his whole 
life, his ſubſtance his entrance, his continuance, his end. I do not 

therefore undertake this buſineſs, it were a work without end, and 
beſides; it is a common ſubject handled by all: but I will here only 
e certain points which are not common, nor taken for miſe- 

rics, either becauſe they are not felt, or ſufficiently conſidered of, 
| — they be ſuch as preſs man moſt, if he know how to judg 
of them. t i ni 102 ot 22. „ 1 i 
The firſt point and proof of the miſery of man, is his birth; his 


2. 


entrance into the world is ſhamefull, vile, baſe, contempt ible; his In bis begin- 
departure, his death, ruine, glorious and honourable : whereby it 7s and bis 


ſeemeth chat he is a monſter, and againſt nature, fince there is 


ſhame in making him, honour in deſtroying him: Woſtri no/avec 
paniter & pudet i: We are aſbamed and repent our ſelves of our 
ſelves: Hereof a word or two. The action of planting and ma- 
king man is ſhamefull, and all the parts thereof; the congredients, 
the preparations, the inſtruments, and whatſoever ſerves thereunts. 
is called and accounted! ſhamefull, and there is nothing more un- 
clean, in the hole nature of man. The action of deſtroying and 


killing him honourable, and that which ſerves thereunto glorious: 


ve gild it, we enrich it, we adorne our ſelves with it, we carry it 
by our ſides, in our hands, upon our fhoulders. We diſdain to. 
go to the birth of man; every man tuns to ſee him die, whether 
it be in his bed, or in ſome pablick place, or in the field. When we 
go about to make a man, we hide our ſelves, we put out the candle, 
we do it by ſtealth. It is a glory and a pomꝑ · to unmake a man, 


0 
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4: Miſery. . 
to kilſhimſclf ; we light the candles to ſee him die, we execute him 
athigh noon, we ſound: a trumper, w enter the combat, and we 
laughter him when the ſun is at higheſt. There is but one way to 
beget, to make a man; #thouſand and a thouſand meanes, inven. 
tions. arts to deſtroy him. There is no reward, honour or recon. 
pence aſſigned, to thoſe that know how to encreaſe, to preſerye 
hamane nature; all honour, greatneſs, riches, dignities;:empires, 
triumphs, trophes arc appointed for thoſe that know ho to af. 
fliet, trouble, deſtroy it. Thetwe principallmen-of the world, 
Alexander, and Ceſar, have untnade, have flain, each of them (u 
Pliny reporecth) more then a million of men, but they made 
none; left none behinde them. And in ancient times; for pleaſure 
oncly and paſtime, to delight the eyes of the people, there was pub. 
lick flaughters, and maſſacres of men made. Homo ſacra res per 
Joenm & laſim oceidithy : ſatis ſpectaculi in homine mors eft : inna. 
: cemtes in ladum veniunt, ut publice voluptatis hoſtia ſiaut: Ma 
though a ſacred r: is flain even for ſport aud delight ; death in 
man is ſpectacle enough: Innocents come to the game, that they 
be made the ſacrifices of the publick pleaſure, There are ſome na- 
tions that curſe their birth, blefs their death. How -monſtrous 4 
creature is this, that is made a horror unto himſclf-! None of all 
this is in any other creature, no not in the whole world beſides. 
The ſecond point and teſtimony of the miſery of man, is, the 
diminiſhing of his pleaſure, even thoſe ſmalt and flight! ones that 
appertain unto him, (for of ſuch as are great and found: he is not 
capable , as hath been ſhewed in his weakneſs) and the impairing 
of the number and ſweetneſs of them. If it beſo, that he do it not 
for Gods cauſe, what a monſter is this > chat is: an enemy unto 
himſelf, robbes and betrays himſelf, to whom his pleaſures art a 
burthen and a croſs. There be ſome that flie from health, joy, 
comfort, as from anevill thing. | 
O miſeri quorum gaudia crimen habent | © 
O wretched man, whoſe very goods are naught, ; 
And — indifferences Worſe, whoſe jojes have fault. 
We are not ingenious but to our own hurt, it is the true diet of 


the force of the ſpirit, 

But there is yet that which is worſe, the ſpirit of man is not 
onely a diminifher of his joy, à trouble fealt , and enemy to his 
ſmall, natural and juſt pleaſures, as I mean to prove; but alſo a 
forger of thoſe that are evill: ic faineth, feareth,, flicth, abhorreth 


23 great miſchiefet, things that are not any way evill in themſelves, 
=o truth, which beaſts themſelves . F 

own proper diſcourſe and imagination they are fained to be ſuch, 
a8 nat to be advanced in honout. greatnels, riches, as cnckoldſhip, 
gerility, death : for to ſay the truth, there is nothing but grief it 


Keil that is evill, and which is felt. And though ſome wile men 
ſcein bo fear theſe things yet it is not for their own ſakes, but be- 


tauſe of that grief which fometimes .doth accompany them aftet- 


wards: for many times it is a forerunner of death, and ſometimes 


followeth che loſs of goods, of credit, of honour, But take from 
theſe things griefe, the reſt is nothing hut fantaſie, which hath no 


other kidging, hut in the head of man, which quits it ſelf of other 
buſineſs tõ be miſerable; and imaginech within its own bounds, 
falſe evills beſides the true, employing and extending his miſery in 


ſtead of leſſening and contracting it. Beaſts feel not theſe evils, 
— exempted ftom them, hecauſe Nature judgeth them not to 
ucn. . A 5 ; ? 3 

As for ſotrow, which is the only true evill, man is wholly born 


thereunto, and it᷑ is his naturall property. The Aexicanes thus He is born to 
falute their infaats coming forth of the womb of their mother: TH. 


faut, thow art cms into the world to ſalter : endurę, [uffer, and 
bold ahy peace. That ſorrow is naturall uato man, and cantrari- 
wiſe, pleaſure but a ſtranger, it appeareth by theſe three reaſons, 
All che parts of man are capable of ſorrow, very few of delight. 
The parts capable of pleaſute, cannut receive more then one or two 
ſorts, but all can receive che greateſt number of griefes, all diffe- 
| ren, heat, cold, pricking, rubbing, crampling, fleaing, beating, boy- 
ling. languiſhing, extenſion, oppreſſion, relaxation and infinite 


ochers, which have no proper name, (to omit choſe of the ſoul) in 


fack ſort; that man is better able to ſuffer them, then to expreſs 
them. Manhath no long continuance in pleaſure; for that of the 
body is like a fire of ſtraw ; and if it could continue, it would 
bring with it much envie and diſpleaſure: hut ſorrows are more 
permanent, and have not their certain ſeaſons as pleaſures have. 
Again, the empire and command of ſorrow.is far more great, more 
uni verſall, inore powerfull, more durable, and (in a word) more 
natutall, then that of pleaſure, | DN 
To theſethree a man may add other three: Sorrow and grief 
i more frequent, and fals out often; pleaſute is rare. Evill comes 
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ear not, but that by his 


eaſily: of it {elf without ſecking ; Ploaſure never comes willogly,, is 


— 


To 
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muſt be ſought after, and many N UNO for-it they it 
is worth. Pleaſure is never pure, but alwayes diſtempered, and 
mingled with ſome bitterneſs, and there is alwayes ſomething 
wanting; but ſorrow and grief is many times entire and pure. Af. 
ter all this, the worſt of our market, and that which doth evi. 
dently ſhew the miſery of our condition, is, that the greateſt plea. 
ſures touch us not ſo neer, as the lighteſt griefes. Segnins hominer 
bona, quam mala ſentiunt : men more ſlowly feel that Which is good, 
then that which is evill. We feel not ſo much our ſoundeſt health, 
as the leaſt malady that is: Pwngit in cute vix ſumma violatum 
plagula corpus, quando valere mil quenquam movet. | 
6. It is enough — man be indeed and by nature miſerable, and 
By memoiy and beſides, true and ſubſtant iall evils he fain and forge, falſe and fan- 
anticfarion. taſticall, as hath been ſaid ; but he muſt likewiſe extend and lengthen 
them; and cayſe both thetrue and falſe co endure, and live longer 
then they can, ſo avarous is he of miſery ; which he doth divers 
waies. Firſt, by the remembrance of what is paſt, and the antici. 
pation of what is to come, ſo that we cannot fail to be miſerable, 
ſince that thoſe things which are pri — good in us, and where. 
of we glory moſt, are inſtruments of miſery. Futuro torquemur 
& preterito, multa bona noſtra nobis nocent, timoris torment um me. 
moria reducit, providentia antici pat, nemo preſentibus tantum miſer 
eft : We are tormented With that Which is paſt , and with that Which 
is to come, even our own goods do harme us, memory reduceth the 
torment of fear, providence anticipateth , no man is miſerable onely . 
by things preſent. It is not enough to be miſerable, but we mult 
increaſe it by a continuall expectation before it come, nay ſeek it, 
and provoke. it to come, like thoſe that kill themſefves with the 
fear of death that is to ſay , either by curioſity or imbecillity, and 
vain apprehenſion, to preoccupate evils and inconyeniences, and to 
attend them with ſo much pain and ado, even thoſe which perad- 
venture will never come neer us. Theſe kinde of people will be 
miſerable before their time, and doubly miſerable, both by a reall 
ſenſe or feeling of their miſery , and by a long premeditation 
thereof, which many times is a hundred times worſe then the evils 
themſelves. Minws afficit ſenſns, fatigatio, quam cogitatio : The 
conceit o of Aion, doth hurt more then affiiftion it ſelf; The eſſence 
or being of miſery endureth not long, but the minde of man mult 
lengthen and extend it, and entertain it before hand. Plus dolet 
quam neceſſe eſt , qui ante dolet quùm neceſſe eſt, Luedam magics, 
a quæ dam 
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guedew autoſuam debeant , quedam cum omnius non debeant, nos 
Im", aut previpimss : 
He ſorroweth more then he needs, that lamenteth before he hath need: 
ſeme things affiift us more then they ſhould, ſome before they ſhould, 
ſame When they ſhould not at all ; either we increaſe onr grief, or We 
flie it, or We command it. Beaſts do well defend themſelyes from 
this folly and miſery , and are muck bound to thank Nature that 
they want that ſpirit, chat memory,” that providence that man 
hath, Ceſar ſaid well, that the beſt death was that which was 
leaſt premeditated. And to ſay the truth, the preparation before 
death, hath been to many a greater torment, then the execution it 
ſelf. My meaning is not here to ſpeake of that virtuous and phi- 
loſophicall premeditation, which is that temper, whereby the ſoul 
is made invincible, and is fortified to the proof againſt all affaults Lib. 
and accidents, whereof we ſhall ſpeake hereafter : but of chat! . 7. 
fearfull and ſometimes falſe and vain apprehenſion of evils that 
may come, which afflicteth and darkeneth, as it were with ſmoke, 
all the beauty and ſerenity of the ſoul, troubleth all the reſt and 
joy thereof, inſomuch that it were better to ſuffer it ſelf to be 
wholly ſurpriſed. It is more'cafie and more naturall not to think 
thereof at all. But let us leave this anticipation of evill, for ſimply 
every care and painfull thought, bleating after things to come by 
hope, deſire, fear, is a very great miſery. For, befides that we have 
not any power over that which is to come, much leſs over that 
which is paſt; (and ſo it is vanity, as it bath been faid) there doth 
ſill remain unto uschatevill and dammage , Calamitoſus off ani- 
mus, futuri anxins ; That minde is in a lamentable caſe , which ic 
tronbled for future things : which robbeth our underſtanding, and 
taketh from us the — x9 of our pteſent , and 
will not ſuffer us to and content our ſelves therein. 

But this is not yet enough. For, to the end man may never 7. 
want matter of miliry , yea that he may alwaies have his fall, he 3 unguiet 
never ceaſeth ſearching and ſeeking with great ſtudy; the canſes /#*- 
and aliments of miſery. He thruſtech himſelf into bufineſs even 
with joy of heart even ſuch as when they are offered unto him, 
he ſhould turn his back towards them, and either out of a miſera« 
ble diſquiet of minde, or to theè end he may ſhew himſelf to be in · 
duſttious, a man of employment and underſtanding , that is a fool 
and miſerable too, he enterpriſeth, mov eth and removeth new buſi- 
neſs,or elſe he putterh himſelf into that T Aa a 


— — 


wha is preſent, annoyed with what is paſt, vered 
wich that which is to come, that he ſermeth to fear nothing more, 
then that he ſhall not be ſufficient ly miſerable. So that a man ma 
juſtly ery out, O poor and wretched creatares that you are, how 
many evils de you willingly endure, befides thoſe neteffary evils 
that nature hath beſtowed: upon you l But what ? Man conten- 
teth himſelf im miſery, be is obſtinate to ruminate and conxinually 
to recall to — — evils. Complaints are common with 
him, and his ls and ſorrowes ſeem many times dear unto 
him — hopping ora ee to be ter- 
med the nioft miſerable of all others : Ef quad doleudi volup- | 
rar: Terrain deb bt in griefe. om this is a far greater 
ery — — 
enge ſuis incumbens miſeriis : 
xr i 0 his own miſiries, 
8. Wewillege account —ů it is an evill com. 
By incampati- mon to all men, and not to — den cannot accommodate 
bility. themſelves aud make profit of -one another, without the loſs and 
hurt, the fickneſs, folly, fin, death of one another. We hinder, 
wound, oppreſs on the other in ſuch manner, that the better ſort 
eren withoir-thonght ot will chereunto, ont of an inſenſſihle deſire, 
and innocently thirſt after the death, the evil, the pain, and puniſh. 
ment of another. 
1 9. le. 30 chat we ſee tan miſerable, both naturally and voluatarily, in 
— truck and dy imagination , by obligation and T hentt. 
lei too miſerable, dc yet he fears h is not miſerable enough, & 1. 
boutetto make himſelf more miſerable:let us now fee how. When 
he feels any evill, end is annoyed wich ſome certain miſery (for he 
is never withour many miſerics chat he feels not) he endea vouteth 
to quit him ſeif thereof; but vrhat ate his remedies ? Truly ſuch as 
eee . ni —— cure; 
t being wi ingroget onemilety , he doth 
but change it into another, ad into a worſe, But what 
of chat ? the change it ſelf h him, or at leaſt 
yields him ſome ſolace : the thi total one eri with ano- 
ther / which procebdeth from an opinion which the bewitched and 
miſerable world: holdeth : that is, That there is nothing profirable, 


ed apa not Wy 4 is worth naungdt chat coſts no- 
thing. 
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gaule us too, not wei reſolution and devotion wit. © 
lingly co endure them: — 2 — either for pleaſure or 
profit, they can woch uo effect, but are rather cxereifs of pleaſure, 
of covetouſaeſs of houſhold them of repemance and 
contritian af heart. Thece in like fort be medicines inciſi- 
ons, eauteries, diets, as they Fellfeel char are bound to medicinal 
rules, who. are troubled on the one {ide with the diſeaſe that affſict 
them, on the other with that rule, thot whereof continnally 
annoies them. So likewiſe other evils, as ignoranee is HY 
great, long, and painfull ſtudy :- Qi addic ſtientiam addit 
laberem : He that encreaſeth knowledg , increaſtth lakowr. Want 
and poverty, by great care, watchings, travel, ſweatings 2 Bu ſam 
— 0p 2 — browes't So that both for the 
- . ſoul and for the body, labour an travel is as proper unto man, 
as it is for a bied to fli 
All theſe — mentionniage corporall, or common 
both to the ſpirit and to the body, and mount little hi 
imagination and phantaſie. Let us conſider of the more ſubtile and 
Ra which are rather to be called miſcries, as beirigertoneous 
and malignant , more active and more our own, bur leſsfele and 
eſſed, which makes a man more, yeadoubly miſerable; becauſe 
indifferent, aud not che 


— thoſe evils, that are grea- 
ter; yea a man dares not touch them, or of them, ſo much is 
he conſir med. and ſo deſperate in his miſtries. Wo muſt therefore by 


the way as it were, and genely;fay — ac leaf with the ther 
ger poinc afar of; ive him oceaſion to confiderand think there- 
of, ſince of hitaſelf he been ie Firſt, in regard of the: under= 
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Lib. 2. cap. 3. 


See lib. cap. l. 


ber anderſtand better then the common ſort; and jndg of cheſe opta 
nions as they ſhould, nevertheleſs ſomerimes they ſuffer themſclyes 
to be carried, if not in all and always, yet in ſome and ſometimes. 


A man had need be ſirm and conſtant, that he ſuffer not himſelf 


to be carried with the ſiream, yea ſound and prepared to keep 
bimſelf cler from ſo naiverſall. a contagion. The generall opini- 
ons received with the applauſe of all, and without contradiction, 
are as a ſwift rĩvex which carrieth all with it: Prob ſuperi quan- 


tum mortalia pectora caca nottis habent | O miſeras, hominum 


wentes & peſtora caca, qualibus in tenebris vita, quantiſque 
periclis flegitur hoc avi quodennque eft | O God, low much ſot- 
15fp blindneſs reſts. in the breaſts of mem | O the ſenſeleſs and 
miſerable blindneſs of mens mindes ; in what darkneſs is our life, 
and how many dangers doth this age whatſoever it is, paſs through | 
Now it were too long and too tedious a thing, to run over all 
thoſe fooliſh opinions by name, wherewith the whole world is 
made drunken: yet let us take a vie of ſome few of them, which 

in their due place ſhall be handled more at large. | 

1. To judge of advice and counſell by the events, which are 

no way in our own hands, and which depends upon the hea- 
vens. 1 ; + 45+ 11 2 87 a = 73 wg E015 
2. To condemn and reject all things, manners, opinions; 

laws, cuſtomes, obſervations, as barbarous and evill, not know. 

ing what they are, or ſeeing any inconvenience in them; but onely 

becauſe they are univerſall, and different from ſuch as are ordinary 

3. To eſteem and commend: things, becauſe of their novelty, 

or rarity, or ſtrangeneſs, or. difficulty, four meſſengers which have 

great credit in vulgar ſpirits : and many times ſuch things are vain, 

and not to be eſteemed, if they bring not with them goodneſs and 

commodity. And therefore that Prince did juſtly contemn him 

that glorified himſelf, becauſe he could from far caſt a grain of 
miller, thorow the eye of a needle. 100 

4. Generally all choſe. ſuperſtitious opinions wherewith chil- 
dren, women, and weak minds are infected. 

5. To eſteem of men for their riches dignities, honours, and to 
contemn thoſe. that want them, as if 2 man ſhould judge of 
korſe by kis ſaddle and bridle.” _ TH 

6. To account of things not according to their true; naturall, 
and eſſentiall worth, which is many times inward and * 
5 Kk. 


4: Miſery. 
but according to the outward ſnew, or common report. 
. To thinktobe revenged of an enemy, by killing him; for 
that is to put him in ſafety, and to quit him from all ill, and to 
bring a vengeance upon himſelf: it is to take from his enemy all 
ſenſe of revenge, which is the principall effect thereof. This doth 
likewiſe belong unto weakneſs, | | 
8. To account it a great injury, or to think a man miſerable, 

becauſe he is a cuckold: for what greater folly in judgment can 
there be, then to eſteem of a man the leſs for the vice of another, 
which he never allowed ? As much may be ſaid of a baſtard; 


9. To account leſs of things preſent, and that are our own, 


and which we peaceably enjoy; and to eſteem of them moſt, when 
a man hath them not, or becauſe they are another mans: as if the 
preſence and poſſeſſion of them did leſſen their worth, and the want 
of them increaſe it. 
Virtutem incolumem odimus, 

Sublatam ex oculis querimus invidi: 

Abſence endeares, we weigh not what we have, 77-0 

And yet in others, envie and crave. 

And this is the cauſe, why a Prophet is not eſteemed in his own 
country. So likewiſe , maſterſhip and authority, ingendreth con- 
tempt of thoſe that are ſubject to that authority: husbands have 
a careleſs reſpecꝭ of their wives, and many fathers of their chil. 
dren. Wilt thou (faith the good fellow) love her no more ? then 
marry her. We eſteem more the horſe, the houſe, the ſervant of 

er, becauſe he is anothers and not ours. It is a thing very 
Arange to account more of things in imagination, then in ſub- 
Nance, as a man doth all things abſent and that are not his, whe- 
ther it be before he have them, or after he hath had them. The 
cauſe hereof in both caſes may be, becauſe before a man poſſeſſe them, 
he eſteemeth not according to that they are worth, but according 
to that which he imagineth them to be, or they have by another 
been reported to be; and poſſeſſing them, he eſteemes them accor- 
ding to that good and benefit he getteth by them; andafter they are 
taken from him, he conſidereth and deſireth them wholly, in their 
perfection and declination, whereas before he enjoyed them and 
uſed them, but by peecemeal ſucceſſively: fora man thinketh he ſhall 
alwayes ha ve time enoughto enjoy them, and by that means they are 
gone before he was aware that he had chem. And this is the reaſon, 
whythe grief is greater in having them not, then the pleaſure in 
| 7 AY '  Polkeſſing 
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poſſeſſingthem. But hertinthere is as muck imbecilficy as miſery. We 


have not che ſufficieney to enjoy. but only to deſite. There is another 
vice clean contrary to this, and that is, when a man ſetleth him. 
ſelf in himſelf and in ſuch ſort conceits himſelf and whatſocver he 
hath, that he preferrs ic before all, and thinks nothing compara. 
ble to his own. Though theſe kinde of people be no wiſer then the 
other, yet they are at leaſt more happy. 

10 To be over zealous in every queltion that is propoſed, to bite 
all, to take to the heart, and to ſhew himſelf importunate and 
opinative in every thing, ſo he may have ſome fair pretext of ju- 
Kice, religion, the weale· publik, che love of the people. 

11 To play the mourner, the afflicted perſon, to weep for the 
death, or unhappy accident of another, to think that not to be mo- 
ved at all, or very little, is for want of love and affection. There 
is alſo vanity in this. 

12 To eſteem, to make account of actions that are done with 
rumour, clatter, and clamor, and to contemne thoſe that are done 
otherwiſe, and to think that they that proceed after ſo ſweet and 


calme a manner, do nothing, are as in a dreame without action; 


and to be briefe, to eſteem Art more then Nature. That which is 
up ſwollen and elevated by ſtudy, fame, report, and ſtriketh 
the ſenſe, (that is to ſay artificial) is more regarded and eſteemed, 
then that which is ſweet, ſimple, plain, ordinary, that is to ſay, 
Nacurall : that awaketh, this brings us aſleep. | 
13 To give an ill and wrong interpretation of the honourable 
actions of another man, and to attribute them to baſe and vain, 
or vicious cauſes or occafions ; as they that attributed the death of 
young ( aro, to the fear he had of Cæſas, wherewith Plutarch 
ſeemes tobe offended ; and others more fooliſhly, to ambition. 
This is a great malady of the judgment, which proceedeth eithet 
from-malice, and corruption of the will and manners, or envic 
againſt thoſe that are more worthy thenthemſelyes, or from that 
vice of bringing their own credit to their own: door, and meaſu- 
ring another by their own foot; or rather then all this, from imbe. 
cillity and weakneſs as not having their ſight ſo ſtrong and ſo cer- 
rain, to conceive the brightneſs of virtue, in its own native purity, 
There are ſome that think they ſhew great wit and ſubtilty, in de- 
praving and obſcuring the glory of beautifull and honourable acti- 
ons, wherein they (hew much more malice then ſufficiency, It isa 
thing eaſie enough to do, but baſe and villanous. 
14 To 
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14 To — — ige — 
certain yices,as crimes in the higheſt degree, villa d contagi- 
ons ; which are nevertheleſs but indifferent, and have their root and 
a ar 7 —— —— — to chaſtiſe with 
ſo greedy adoe thoſe vices that are truly preat, and againſt nature, 
as 83 and plotted murders, treaſons, and treachery, cruelty, 
an ſo forch, LI. a Bs 
15 Bchold alſo afterall this, a true teſtimony of ſpirituall mi- 
ſery, but which is wily and ſubtile, and that is, — — of 
man in ĩts beſt temper, and peaceabſe, ſctlod, and ſoundeſt eſtate, 
is not capable but of common, ordinary, naturall, and indifferent 
things. To be capable of divine and ſupernaturall, as of divination, 
propheſia, revelation, invention, and as a man may ſay, to enter 
into the cabinet ofthe gods, he muſt be ſick, diſplaced from his na- 
turall ſeat, and as it were corrupted, corruptur, either by entruva- 
gancie, exſtaſie, inſpiration; or by dreaming; inſomuch that the 
two naturall waies to attain thereunto, are either fury. or dead 
fleep : So that the ſpirit is never ſo wiſe, as when it is a fool, nor 
more awaked, then when it flicepeth z it never meeteth better, then 
when it goes on one fide, or eroſſeth the way; it never mounts or 
flies ſo high, as when it is moſt de jected. So. that ĩt muſt needs be 
miſcrable, becauſe to be happy, it muſt be as it were loſt, and wieh- 
out it ſelf. This toucheth not in any fort the Divine diſpoſition, 
for God can to whom, and when it pleaſeth him, reveal himſelf; 
man in the mean time continuing ſetled in his ſenſe and underſtan- 
ding as the Scripture makes mention of Aſfofes- and divers 
others. , 0:4 GLAS 
16 To conelnde, can there be a greater fault in jadgement , then 
not to eſteem of judgment, not to exerciſe it, and to prefer the me. 
mory, and imagination, or phantaſie before it? We ſee thoſe great 
goodly, and learned orations, diſcourſes, lectures, ſermon-books, 
which are ſo much eſteemed and admitted, written by men of 
greateſt learning in this age (T except ſome few) what are they all, 
but a heap and collection of allegations , and the labours of other 
men (a work of memory and reading, and a thing very eaſie, be- 
ing all culled and diſpoſed to their hands, and hereof are fo many 
books compoſed: ) with ſome few points handled, wich à good 
inſtruction ortwo(a'work of imugination) and here is all. This 
is many timos a vanity , and there appearerh- not in it any ſpark of 
judgment, or excellent virtue: 7 ew / ie the authors themiſelves, 
4 are 
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| . Wiſer 
are many tides weak and common in judgment;, and in will cor: 
: how much better is it, to heara country _ or a mer- 
chant. talking in his counting honſe, diſcoutſing of many goodly 
proportions and yericics,plainly and eruly without art or form, and 
giving good and wholeſome counſell. out of a ſound, ſtrong, and 
ſolid judgment? hren Ke: role Ui igh 

In the will there are as many, or rather more miſeries, and 
more miſerable ; they are withoue number, among which theſe 
following are ſome few. of tem. | 

1. Tobe willing rather to ſeem an honeſt man, then to be, and 
rather to be ſuch to another, then to himſelf, | 

2. To be far more ready and willing to revenge an offence, then 
to acknowledg a good turn, in ſuch ſore, that it is a eorroſive to his 
heart co:acktowledg, pleaſure and gain to revenge, 2 peo of 2 
malignant nature, gui overs oft, witio in quæſtu habetur. 

3. To be more apt to hate, then to love; to ſlander, then to 
commend ; to feed more willingly and. with greater pleaſure upon 
the evill, then the good. of another, to enlarge ic more, to diſplay 
it more in his diſcourſe and the exerciſe of his ſtyle : witneſs Law- 
yers, Oratours, and Poets, who in reciting the good of any man, 
ara idle ; eloquent, in vill. The words, inventions, figures, to 
ſpeak ill, to ſcoffſe, are far otherwiſe, more rich; more emphaticall 
and ſignificant, then to praiſe, ox ſpeake well. 

4. To flie from evill, to do what is good, not properly for the 
good effect by natural reaſon, and for the love of virtue; but for 
ſome other ſtrange conſideration, ſometimes baſe and idle, of gain 
and profit, vain· glory, hope, fear, of cuſtome, company; and to 
be briefe, not ſimply for himſelf and his duty, but for ſome other 
out ward occaſion, and circumſtance : all are honeſt men by occafi- 
on and accident. And this is the reaſon why they are ſuch, unequal. 
ly, diverſiy; not perpetually, conſtantly, uniformly. 

5. To love him the leſs whom we have offended, and that be- 
cauſe we have offended: him, a ſtrange thing; and which 
proceederh not alwaies from fear that he will take occaſion to be 
revenged, for. ĩt may be he wiſheth us never the worſe; but it is 
becauſe his preſence: doth accuſe us, and brings to memory our 
fault and indiſcretion. And if the offender love not the offended 
the worſe, it is becauſe the offence he committed was againſt his 
will.; for commonly hethat-hath a will to offend, loves him the 
leſs whom he hath offended ; Chi offende, mei nan perdena : He that 
oftcnds, never forgives, 1 
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S. As much as may be. ſaid of him to whom we are much bound 
for courteſies received, his preſence is a burden unto us, he putteth 
us in minde of our band and duty, he reproacheth unto us our in- 
irude and inabilities, and we wiſh he were not ſo, we were 
diſcharged of that ducy. Villaines by nature: Quidam quo plus 
debit, magis oder unt : levę as alienwm debitorem facit, grave ini- 
micum': Jeme, the more they ought to love, the more they hate: a 
little debt alienateth a little, «great maketh him an enemy. 


7. To take pleaſure in the evill, hurt, and danger of another, 


to grieve and repine at his good advancement, proſperity (I mean 
wo it is NK hont cauſe of hatred, or private quarrell, for it is 
another thing when it proceedeth from the ill deſert of man) 1 
ſpeak here of that common and naturall condition, whereby with- 
out any particular malice, men of indifferent honeſty, take pleaſure 
to ſee others adventure their fortunes at ſea, and are vexed to ſee 
them thtive better then themſelves, or that fortune ſhould ſmile 


more upon others, then them, and make themſelves merry with 


the ſorrow of another: this is a token of a malicious ſeed in us. 

To conclude, that I may yet ſhe you how great our miſery is, 

let me tell you that the world is repleniſhed with three ſorts of 
ple, who take up much room therein, and carry a great ſway 

th in number and reputation: the Superſtitions, For maliſts, Pe- 
darts, who not witliſtanding they are in divers ſubjects, juriſdicti- 
ons, and theatres; (the three principal, religion, life or converſati- 
on, and doctrine) yet they are all of one ſtampe, weak ſpirits, ill 
born, or very ill inſtructed, a very dangerous kinde of people in 
judgment, and touched with. a diſeaſe incurable. It is loſt labour 
to ſpeak to theſe kinde of people, or to perſwade them to change 

their minds, for they account themſelves the beſt and wiſeſt in the 
world , opinative-obſtinacy is there in his proper ſeat; he that is 
once ſtriken and touched to the quick with any of theſe evills, there 
is little hope of his recovery: who is there more ſottiſh, and 
withall more. brain-ſick heady then theſe kinde of people? 
Two things. there are that. do much hinder chem, (as hath been 
ſpoken) natursll imbecilliry, and incapacity, and afterwards an 

anticipated opinion to do as well, and better then others. I do here 
but name them, and point at them with the finger, for afterwards 
in their places here quoted, their faults ſhall. be ſhewed at 


The ſwperſtitions, injurious to God, and enemies to true religion, 
. cover 


+ 
12. 


The centluſſon 
of tbeſe ſpiri- 
tuall mſeries. 


1. 


4. Miſery. 
cover themſelves with the cloake of piety , zeal and love towards 
God, even to the puniſhing and cormenting of themſelves more 
then is needfull, thinking thereby to merit much, and that God iz 
not onely pleaſed: therewith , but indebted unto them for che reſt, 
What would yon do to theſe hes F If you tell chem 
that they do more then they need, and that they receive things 
with the left hand, in not underſtanding them aright, they will 
not believe you, but tell er their intent is good (whereby 
they chink to fave themſelves) and that they do it for devotion, 


Howſoever, they will not quit themſelves of eheir gain , nor the 
ſatis faction which they reccive,which is ro binde God unto them. 


2. The Formalifts do wholly ty themſelves to an outward form 

Formaiſts, and faſhion of life, thinking tobe quit of blame, in the purſuit of 
their paſſions and defires, fo they do nothing againſt the tenor of 
the Lawes, and omit none of their formalities. See here a miſera- 
ble churle, which hath overthrown and bronghe to a deſperate ſtate 
many poor families; but this hath fallen out, by demanding that 
which he thought to be his own, and that by way of juſtice. Who 
then can affirm that he hath done ill ? O how many good works 
have been omitted , how many evills committed, under this cloak 
of formes, which a man ſees not ! And therefore it is very truly 
ſaid, That the extremity of law, is the extremity of wrong: and 
as well ſaid, God ſhield us from Formaliſts. 

3. The Pedantie or houſhold ſchoole-maſter , having with grear 
Pedants, lib,z, ſtudy and paines filched from other mens writings their learning, 
cap. 13. they ſet ic out to the view and to ſale, and with a queſtuous and 

mercenary oſtentation they diſgorge it, and let it flie with the 
winde. Are there any people in the world ſo ſottiſ in their af. 
faires, more unapt to very thing, and yet more preſumptuous and 
obſtinate ? in every tongue and nation, Pedant, Clerke, Maſeer, 
are words af ee, To do any thing ſottiſhly, is to do it like 
a Clerke. Theſe are a kinde „ 1 „ that have their momories 
ſtuffed with the wiſdome of other men, and have none of their 
own : their judgments, wils, conſciences are never the better, they 
are unapt, ſimple, unwiſe, in ſuck ſore , that it ſeems that learning 
ſerves them for no other aſe, then to make them more fooles, yea 
more arrogant pratlers : they diminiſh or rather ſwallow up 
their own ſpirits ; and baſtardize ther underſtanding , but 
puffe upeheir memory. Here is that miſery ſeated which we now 
come to ſpeak of, and is the laſt of thofe of the „ 

HAP. 
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CHAP. XL, 


5. Preſumption. 


B here the laſt and leudeſt line os lineament of this 
picture; it is the other part of that deſcription given by Slim; 
the plague of man, and the nurſe of falſe and erronious opinions, 
both publick and particular, and yet a vice both naturall and origi- 
nall in man. Now this preſumption muſt be confidered diverſly, 
and in all ſenſes, high, low, collateral}, inward and outward ; in 
reſpect of God, things high and celeſtiall, in regard of things baſe, 
as of beaſts,man his companion,of himſelf,and all may be reduced to 
theſe two; To eſteem too much of himſelf; and not to eſteem ſuf. 


ficiently of another: Qui in ſe confidebant, & aſpernabantur alies : 24g. 18. 


Trufted in themſelves, aud deſpiſed others. A word or two of 
either. 
Firſt in reſpect of God (and ĩt is a horrible thing) all ſuperſtiti- 


on and want in Religion, or falſe ſervice of God, proceedeth from preſumprios'in 
this; That we eſteem not enough of God, we underſtand him not, regard of God. 


and our opinions; coneeits, and beliefes of the Divinity , are not 
high and pure enough. I mean not by this enough. proportion 
anſwerable to the greatneſs of God, which being intakes receiveth 
not any proportion; for ic is impoſſible in this reſpect to conceit 
or believe enough : but I mean enough, in reſpect of what we can 
and ought to do. We ſpare not ug enough, we do not elevate 
and ſharpen ſufficiently the poimt of our ſpiric, when we enter in- 
to an imagination of the Divinity; wie over · baſely conceit him, 
our ſervices are unworthy his majeſty , we deal with him after a 
baſer manner then with otfer creatures, we ſpeake not only of 
his works. bot of his majeſty, will, judgments, with more confi. 
dence and boldneſs then we dare to do of an earthly Prince or man 
of honour. Many men there are, that would ſcorn ſuch kinde of 
ſervice and acknowledgment , and would hold themſelves to be 
abuſcd, and their honours in ſome ſort violated, if a man ſhoulſs 
ſpeake of them, or abuſe their names in ſo baſe and abjeR a man- 
ner. We enterpriſe ta leade God, to flatter him, to bend him, to 
compound or condition with him; that I may not ſay, to brave, 
threaten, deſpiſe, murmure againſt him: Ce/ar willed his Pilot 
not to frar to hoiſe up ſakes, and commit himſelf to the fury of the 
ſeas, even agaiaſt deſtiny and the will of the heavens , with this 
| only 
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In reſped᷑ of 
Nature. 


5. Preſumtinu. 
only confidence, That it was Ceſar whom he carried. Auguſtu- 
having been beaten with a tempeſt at ſea, defied god Neptune, and 
in the chicfeſt pompe of the Circean ſports, cauſed his image to be 
taken down, from where it was placed amongſt the reſt of the 
gods, to be revenged of him. The Thraciavs when it thundreth 
and lighteneth, ſhoot againſt heaven, to bring God himſelf into 
order. Xerxes ſcourged the ſea, and wrote a bill of defiance 
againſt the hill Athos. And one telleth of a Chriſtian King neer 
neighbour of ours, who having received a blow from God, ſwore 
he would be revenged, and gave commandement that for ten-years 
no man ſhould pray unto him, or ſpeak of him, 


Andax Tapeti genus. 
Nil mortalibus arduum eff ; 

Calum ipſum petimus ſtultitia, neque 

Per noftr num patimur ſcelus 

Iracunda Tovem ponere falmina. 

Andacions Chriſtians, Taphes backward ſeed, 
Goe the contrary way (to heaven) with ſpeed ; 
Whoſe fins inceſſant, minute, hour, and day, 

Provolę Gods rod to walk, his ſtaffe to ſtay. 

But, to leave theſe ſtrange extravagancies, all the common ſort 
of people, do they not plainly verific that ſaying of Pliny, That 
there is nothing more miſerable, and therewithall more glorious 
then man ? For one the one fide he faineth lofty and rich opinions 
of the love, care, and affection of God towards him, as his minion 
and onely beloved; and in the mean time, he returneth him no dut 
or ſervice worthy ſo great and loving a God. How can a life ſo 
miſerable, and a ſervice ſo negligent on the one fide, agree with an 
opinion and beliefe ſo glorious and ſo hanghty on the other ? This 
is at one and the ſame time, to be an angel] and a ſwine : and this is 
that wherewith a great Philoſopher reproached the Chriſtians, that 
there were no people more fierce and glorious in their ſpeech , and 
in effect more diſſolute, effeminate, and villanious. It was an ene- 
my that ſpake it, perhaps to wrong and abuſe us, bit yet he ſpake 
but that which doth juſtly touch all hypocrites. 

Ic likewiſe ſeemeth unto us, that we burthen and importune 
God, the world, and natufe, that they labour and travell in our 
affaires, they watch not but fo? vs; and therefore we wonder and 
are aſtoniſhed with thoſe accidents that happen unto us, and 1155 

| cially 
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cially! u Für deatlis; Fevy there are that reſolve and believe; that 
ie is their laſt hour, and almoſt all do even then a "themſelves 
to be mocked with vain hopes. This proceedeth from preſumption, 
we make too much of our ſelves, and we think that the whole 
world hath great intereſt in our death, that things fail us according 
to that meaſure that we fail them; or that they fail themſelves, 
according to that meaſure bc ger fail us ; that they go the ſelf- 
ſame dance with us, not unlike thoſe that row upon the water, 
think the heavens, the earth, yea Cities themſelves to move, when 
they move; ve think to draw all with us, and there is no man 
amongſt us that ſufficiently thinks he is but one. 
Beides all chis, man believeth that the heaven; the ſtars, all this 


great celeſteall motion of the world, is only made for him. Tt of heaven. 


eirca unum caput tumultaantes Deos : And that all theGods are in 
contention for him alone. And the poor miſerable wretch is in the 
mean time ridiculous : he is here beneath, lodged in the laſt and 
worſt ſtage of the world, moſt diſtant from the celeſticall vault, 
in the fink of the world, amongſt the filth and lees thereof, with 
creatures of baſer condition, made to receive all theſe excrements 
and ordures, which rain down and fall from above upon his head; 
nay he lives not but by them, and to endure all thoſe accidents that 
on all fides happen unto him; and yet he makes himſelf believe, 
that he is the maſter and commander of all, that all creatures, yea 
thoſe great luminous incorruptible bodies, whereof he knows not 
the leaſt virtue, and which he is conſtrained with aſtoniſnment to 
admire, move not but fot him, and to do him ſervice. And be- 
cauſe he beggeth (vretch that he is) his living, his maintenance, 
his commodities from the beams, light and heat of the Sun, from 
the rain and other diſtillations of heaven, and the aire; he ſticks not 
to ſay, that he injoyeth the heavens and the elements as if all bad 
been made, and Rill move only for him. In this ſenſe a gofling 
may ſay as much, and perhaps more juſtly and peremptorily. For 


man, who many times receiveth many diſcommodities from above, 


and of all that he receiveth hath nothing in his own power or un- 


_— nor can divine of them, is in continuall doubt and 


fear, leaſt thoſe ſuperiour bodies fhonld'not move aright, and to 
that end add purpoſe which he hath propoſed, and that they pro- 


care unto him ſterility, fickneſs , and hatſoever is contrary to his 
deſignment, and io he trembleth under his burthen; whereas beats: - 
receive vrhatſoever comet from above, without ſtir or « me 

| enſion 


2. 


Of creatures. 


creatures, he diſdaineth 
appertain to the ſame waſter-workman, and came not of the ſame 

mather, did not belong tothe ſame family with him, as if they did; 
not any "mar cancern him, or had any part ion unto him. 


And from  praceederh that common 


pter following. 
Now this derogateth not 


thought upon but man, and that he is the only end and But of all 


theſe 
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— — incorruptible bodies, it i 4 great and an 
over-boid preſumption _ 
"Finally, bur eſpecially, this; preſumption. jsto be conſidered ia 


man himſelf , that is to ſay, — bo himſelf, and of man his Of mas lin- 


companion, but within, in the progreſſe of his judgment and opi- /*!- 
nions ; and without in his communication and converſation with 
another: Concerning which, weare: taconfider three things, as 


three heads which follow on the other, where humanity bewrai- Three dares 
eth in a ſotriſh imbecillity the fooliſh preſumption thereof, - The jro/umprion. 


firſt in believing or misbelieving (here is no queſtion of Religion, 
nor of faith and belieſe | nat 6 and therefore we mult ſill 
call cominde the advertiſement iathe preface) where we 


are to note two contrary vices, whi are common in humane con- 1, ure. 
dition ; the one and the other more ordinary, is a kinde of light- misbeliefe. 


nels, wicitecredir, levis corde ; he that lightly belioweth, is 
— 1 e . 


ceny. tendemeds and 
| 0 0 peed laminate _ 
ſuperſtiti AZealons, wW wax do 
 receiveall impreſſions, —— to be taken and led 
by the cares, And this is rather an crror:and weakneſs, then malice, 
and doth willingly lodg in minds gentle and debonaite. Craluli- 
tat error eff mags quan culpa, & quidam in aptimi cnj aſi autem 
facileirrepit : Credulity is rather an error, hem a ſauls Which 144 
creepeth into the beſt maus heart. We ſee almoſt the whole world 
led and carried with opinions and heliefes, not out of choice and 
judgment, —— — — have.cither; years, or diſcre- 
tion to judg; but out of the cuſtome of the country, or inſtruction 
in youth received, — — as with a tempeſt, 
whereby they are in ſack: ſort faſtened, ſub jected, and enthralled, 
chat it is a matter of great difficulty , evex go unleam them again. 
Velati tempeſtate delani ad quumcunqms diſciplmam tan nam 4d 
ſaxnmadbereoſcant : They cave to any viſciplinea 1 
carried thither — Thus is the world led, we tr 
our ſelves too much. and then e e eli. Vraſ- 
guiſque mavult credere * zi urrſat nos & pnabipitat 
traditus per maumt W207 , ſa conſurtude. af] aſſerts undi periculeſa & 
labrica : r brlieve they judg 3, 07rowr comming 
by * * * wigthe very euftame of aſſerting 
16 
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i dangerous and ſlippery. Now this popular facility, though it be 
3 weakneſs and imbecillity , yet it is not without preſumpti- 
on. For, ſo lightly to believe and hold for truth and certainty, 
that which we know not, or to enquire of the cauſes, reaſons, con- 
ſequents, and not of the truth it ſelf, is to enterpriſe, to preſume 
too much. For from what other-cauſe proceeds this 7 If you 
hall anſwer from a ſuppoſition that it is true; why this ĩs nothing: 

a man handleth and ſtirreth the foundations and effects of a thou- 
ſand things which never were, whereby both pro and contra ate 
falſe. How many fables, falſe and ſuppoſed miracles, vifions , reve- 
{ations , are there received in the world, that never were? And 
why ſhould a man believe a miracle, a: thing neither humane nor 
naturall, when he is able by nature and humane means to confute, 
and confound the truth thereof ? Truth and lying havo like viſa- 
ges, like carriage, reliſh, gate, and we behold them with „ 
the ſame eye. Ita ſunt finitima falſa vuris, ut in precipitem lac 
non debeat ſe ſapiens committere: Falſhood is ſo neer unto truth, 
that a wiſe man ought net to ſuffer himſelf to be nnadviſedly carried 
away. A manought not to believe that of a man which is not hu- 
mane, except he be warragted by ſupernaturall and ſuperhumane 
approbation , which is onely God, - who is onely to be believed in 
that he ſaith, only becauſe he ſaĩth it. OS 

The other contrary vice, is an audacions temerity, to condemn 
and reject as falſe all things that are not eaſily underſtood, and 

that pleaſe not the palace. It is the property of thoſe that have a 
good opinion of themſelyes, which play the parts of men of dex. 
terity and underſtatiding, eſpeciall Hereticks / Sophiffs;P edanties : 
for they finding in themſelves ſome ſpeciall point of the ſpiric ; and 
that they ſee a little more cleerly then the common ſort, they aſſume 
unto themſelves law and authority, to decide and determine all 
things. This vice is far greater, and more baſe then the former: 
for it is an * to think to know as much as poſſibly 
is to be known; the juriſdiction and limits of nature, che capa 
of the power ant willof God; to frame unto himſelf and his ſuffi 

ciency tha truth and falſhood of thi which muſt needs be in ſo 

. — 
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ny things are there, which at one time we have rejected with 
laughter as impoſſible, which we bave been conſtrained afterwards 
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And on the other fide , how many things huve we tectived av urti- 


| we our faith, that have afterwards proved vanities and lies? 
The ſecond prion, which foll6weth and COM. 2. 


of preſum 
 procerdeth from the former, 2 and 
— om or diſprove, that which he hath lightly believed; er tld 
believed; Sd that it addeth unto che firſt, obſtinatie in 


and ſo the pteſumption increaſerh. This facili to believe, with 
time is confirmed, and degenerateth into an obſtinacy, invincible, 


and uncapable of amendment; yea, a man proceeds ſo fat in this 
obſtinacie, that he defends thoſe things that he knows and under- 


ſtandsleaſt, Ilajorem fidew homines adbibent iis que non intelli- | 
gat; capiditate humans in ages lubentins obſcura crtuluntur: Mer 


eafily believe thoſe things they nnderſtand not; by a natural defire 
th believed. He ſpeaks of 


all things with reſolution. Now affirmation and opinative ob- 


— ®fſtinacy, are ſignes of negligence and ignorance accompanied with 


folly and arrogancy, 
The third degree, which followeth theſe two, and which is the 


height of preſumption, is to perſwade others to receive as canoni- 3. To prrſmede 
call whatſoever he believerh , yea imperiouſſy to impoſe a belief as 


it were by obligation, and indibicion to doubt. What tyranay is 
this > Whoſoever believeth a thing, thinks it a work of charity 
to perſwade another to believe the ame; and that he may the bet. 
ter do it, he fearcth not to add of his own invention, ſo much as he 
ſceth neceſſary for his purpoſe to ſupply that want. and willi 
Which he thinks to be in the conceit of another of that he tels. 
There is nothing unto which men are commonly more then 
to give way to their own opinions. Nemo fibi taxthin er rat: e 
alis erroris cauſa & anther eſt: No man erres ac to png hem 
i the author and cauſe of error to others. nay 
mean wanteth, chere a man adderh pes , force, fite, 
ſword. This vice is proper unto dogmitiſts, Andi as will Wwe, 
and give lawsnnto the world. Now to attain to the end fon 
and to captivate the beliefs of men unto themſelves; y uſe two 
means: Fitſt, they bring in certain Senerall and fungal 
— date b Ns 
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X 5. Preſamption. | 
theſe principles, he ſhould finde as great, or greater untruths and 
weakneſſes in them, then in all that which they would have to de- 
- pend upon them, and as great an appearance of truth in propoſiti- 

ons quite contrary, There have been ſome in our time, that have 
changed and quite altered the principles and rules of our Ancients 

and beſt Profeſſors in {ſftrozomy, Phyfick, Geomerrie, in nature, and 
the motion of the windes. Every hamane propoſition hath as much 
authority as another, if reaſon make not the difference. Truth de- 
pendeth not upon the authority and teſtimony of man: there are no 
principles in man if Divinity have not revealed them; all the reſt 
is but a dream and ſmoke.Now theſe great maſters will, that what- 
ſoever they ſay, ſhould be believed and received, and that every 
man ſhould truſt them, without judging or examining what they 
teach, which is a tyrannicall injuſtice. God onely( as hath been ſaid ) 
is to be believed in all that he faith, becauſe that he ith it: Qui 4 
ſemetipſo loquitur mendax eff : Hee that ſpeaketh of himſelf is 
a liar. | Fay 
The other mean is a ſuppoſition of ſome miraculous thing done, 
new and celeſtiall revelation and apparition, which hath been cun- 
ningly practiſed by Law: makers, Generals in the field, or private 
Captains. The perſwafion taken from the ſubject it ſelf, poſſeſ- 
ſeth the ſimpler ſort ; but at the firſt it is ſo tender and frail , that 
the leaſt offence, miſtaking or imprudence that ſhall happen, undo- 
eth all: for it is a great marvell , how from ſo vain beginnings and 
frivolous cauſes, there ſhould ariſe the moſt famous impreſtions, 
Now this firſt impreſſion being once gotten , doth wonderfully 
2row and increaſe , in ſuch ſort, that it faſteneth even upon the 
moſt expert and skilfull ,-by reaſon of the multitude of belicvers, 
witneſſes , years, wherewich a man ſuffereth himſelf to be carried, 
if he ſee not well into it, and be not well prepared againſt it: for 
then it is to ſmall purpoſe to ſpurn againſt it, or to enquire farther 
intoit, but ſimply to believe it. The greateſt and molt powerfull 
mean to perſwade, and thebealt touch-ſione of truth, is multi- 
rude of years and believers: now fools do win the game, /aniraiis 
patrocininm eſt inſanieutium turba : The mad multituds is a patro- 
nage r ſobriety. It is a very difficult ching for a man to reſolve 
nd ſett le his lerne azaink the common opinion. All this may 
eaſily appear, by thoſe many impoſtures and fooleries which we have 
ſeen to go for miracles, and raviſh the whole world with admirati- 
on, but inſtantly extinguiſhed by ſome accident, or by the exact 
| | | inquiry 
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inquiry of ſuch as are quick ſighted , who have cleared and difco- 
vered the couenage; which if they had but time to ripen, and to 
have fortiſied ia nature, they had continued for ever, been gene- 
rally received and adored. And even ſuch as are divers others, which 
by the favour of fortune, have paſſed for curtant, and gained 
publick beliefe, whereunto men afterwards accommodate them - 
ſelyes, without any farther defire , to know the thing in its firſt 
forme and originall, N»/quam ad liquidum fania perducitur: Re- 
port ir ſpars 6 he to ful triall, And this is the reaſon, wh 
there are ſo many kindes of religion in the world, ſo many ſaper- 
ſtitious cuſtomes of the Pagers, which are yet remaining even in 
Chriſtendome, and concerning which we cannot wholly aſſure 
the people. By this whole diſcourſe we ſee what we are, and to 
what we tend, ſince we are led by ſuch guides. 5 


The fifth and laſt Conſideration of Man, by 
thoſe varieties and great differences that are in him, 
| and their compariſons. | 


* CHAP. XI. 
Of the difference and inequality of men in general. 


Here is nothing in this lower world, wherein there is found 

ſo great difference as amongſt men, and where the differences 
are ſo diſtant and divers in ene and the ſame ſubject, and kinde. 
If a man ſhould believe Pliny, Herodotus, Platareh, there are 
ſhapes of men in ſome countries , that have very little reſemblance 
with ours, and ſome that are of a mixt and doubtfull kinde , be- 
ewixt mem and beaſts. There are ſomecountries whete men ate 
without heads, carrying their eyes and mouthes in their breaſts ; 
where they are Hermaphrodites ; where they go with four feet; 
where they have one eye in the forehead, and a head more like to a 


* 


dogs head then a mans; where they are as fiſh from the navell | 


downwards, and live in the water; where their women bear chil. 
dren at fiveyears of rere eight; where they have their 
heads and foreheada fo hard, that iron cannot pierce them; where 
they do naturally change into wolves and other beaſts , and after- 
wards into men again; where they are without a mouth, . nouri= 
thing chemſelves with the = of certain odors; where they yield - 
2 lee 


Is I 


of the differences a intyuelity of men in general. 
ſced that is black, where they are very little and dwarfs, where 
they are very great and giarits , where they go alwaics naked, 
where they are all hairy, where they ſpeake not , but live in woods 
like bea ſts, hidden in caves and trees. And in our times 
we have diſcovered; ſeen with the eye, and couched with our fin- 
gere, vrhere the men are without beards, without uſe of fire, corn, 
wine, where chat is held to be the greateſt brauty, which we ac. 
count the greatoſt deformiry., as hath been ſaid before. Tonching 
the diverſity of manners, we ſhall ſpeake elſewhere. And to omie 
many of theſe ſtrange wonderments , we know that as touching 
the viſage, it i impoſſible to finde two in all things alike ; it may 
fall oat that we may miſtake, and take the one for the other, be- 
cauſe of thegreat reſemblance that may be between two: but this 
muſt be in the abſenee of the one: for in the preſence of them both, 
it is eaſie to note a difference, though a man know not how to 
expreſs ic. 'In the ſouls of men there is a far greater difference, for 
it is not onely greater N betwixt a man and a 
man, then bet wit a beaſt and a beaſt : but there is a greater diffe- 


rence betwixt a man and a man, then a man and a beaſt; for an 

excellent beaſt comes nearer to a man of the baſeſt ſort and degree, 

then that man to — and excellent perſonage. This great 
et 


difference of men, pr from the inward qualities, and from 
the ſpirit, where there are ſo many parts, ſo many juriſdictions, ſo 
many degrees beyond number, that it is an infinite thing to conſi- 
der: We maſt now at the laſt learn to know man by thoſe di- 
ſtinctions, and differences that are in him, which are divers, accor- 
ding ro che many patts in man, many renſons and means to com- 
pate and conſidler of him. We will here ſet down five principal, 
unto which all che relt may be referred, and generally all that is in 
man, Spirit, body, naturall, acquired, publike, private, apparent, 
ſecret : and fo this fifth and lait conſideration of mas, ſhall have 
five parts, which are fivegreat and eapitall diſtinctions of men, 
chat is to ſuy: * £ 
. ne ppm eſſentiall, and univerſall of all men, ſoul and 
day, - RY | : 
The ſecond natutall andi eiſentiall, principally , and in ſome fort 
acquired, of che ſoer and ſufficiency of the ſpitit. | 
The third accideneall of choeftare, edition and duty of man, 
drawn from ſuperiority and inferiority. . 
be fourch accidentall of che condition and profeſſion of 
e. 


Thefof diflinttion and difference; 
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. CHAP. X 111. 


feb ge the ee Farne as, Ns 


To firſt more tocable, and uaiverfalt diſtin&tion of men,which 
concerneth the ſoul and body, and whole eſſence of man, is 
taken and drawn from the divers ſite of the world, according to 


The fifth and al Tee emen auser nen, and 
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The droerfety 
o of men_pro- 


which the aſpect and influence of heaven, and the ſun , the air, ceederh f 
the climate, 5 are divers, So likewiſe not oncly the . the .- 


lour, the feature, the complexion, the countenance, the manners, 
are divers, but alſo the faculties of the ſoul : Jr arp nou ſolum 
ad robur corporuns , ſed & 72 facit., A tenne celum, 
ex quo etiam —_— Artici; crafſum Thebis ideo pingues Theba- 


ui & valentes. 227 7 5 the Far gent Clima, is 25 


r , Joy b fr the 55 boſs 2 thy ah 
licate , 
ele dren ar ler 9 1 on Fred 22 2 


Theban. As fruits and beaſts are divers, according to the divers 
— ries wherein ered ſo men are _ more and — war- 
temperate, religious, c 
_— beautifull, ſound, ſtrong. And this i Moe pn Ages why 
Cyrus would not agree to the Perſians, to abandon their ſharp and 
hilly countrey, to go to another more plain and pleaſant, ſaying, 
Thar fat countries 2 delicate, made men ſoft and effeminate, and 
fertile grounds barren and infertile ſpirits. 
Following this foundation, we may in groſſe, divide the world 
into three parts, and all men into three kinds of nature: we will 


thanked God ther he tons an Abet and not a 


world. 


The diviſe 
make three generall ſituations of the world, which are, the two: — 


extremities, South, and North, and the middle betwixt them ports. 


both ; every part and fituation ſhall have fixty degrees. The Sou- 
— — which is under the £quator, hath thirty degrees on 

—_— line thirty on that, that is to ſay, all that part which 

thetwo Tropicks, or ſomewhat more, where are the hot 


and Southern countries, Africk,; and e/£:hiopia in the middle be- 


twint the Eaſt and the Welt; Arabia,Calicar, * Moluques,Iaver, 
Tayrebava towards the Orient; 2 and the great Seas cowards 
3 the 


—— 


So poem gre ine, and on that towards th: Sgt eo 
are the middle and tem perate regions, all Exrope with the Medi 
terraue Sea in the middle, betwirt the Eaſt and Weſt; all * 
both che leſs and the greater, which is towards r — 

$ the 


1.5 ,and America towards t Welt. 
e Sp next to rank two Poſes 100 ah 
— cold and Icie countries, che: & 
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2 Spirit. thoſe two 1 
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3 Religions — religions and de- 17715 4 e Contents. 


Warriers valiant; FE 1 Wert 
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lowfie , cruell and inbu-| reſt 
ane. (.bomrs, 


_ Al theſe differences are cove ; As for thoſt of the ho. 
The proofes 14 5 they are K 2 e if there 2 acceptions, 
eheſe differen. they are rare, and proceed fr the” mixture moral pe or 
ces of the boch. from the windes, the Water. and articular ſi 1. 
whereby a mountain is a notable ditte: 
8 elf ſame country and citic. . 
citie of Athens, were of a quite 


cotitrary.humounas. P/ 
mach, to. cloſe tha de incl tn be e lr 
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th Se — The Southerns 


of horſes. Touching cruelty 


Muſcoviter and T artays, are too well know, The 4lmanes, ſaith 
Tacitus, puniſh not their offendors by law, but cruelly murther 
them as enemies. The Southerns flea their offendors alive, and their 
defire of revenge is ſo great, that they become furious if they be 
not glutted therewith, In the middle regions they are merciful 
and humane: The Rowanes puniſhed their greateſt offenders with 
baniſhment. The Greeks uſed to put their offenders to death, 
with a ſweet drugge, made of a kinde of Hemlock which they 
gave them to drink - And Cicero faith , that humanity and cour- 
teſie were the conditions of A ſia miner, and from thence derived 
to the reſt of the world, | | | 
- "The cauſe of all 9 and ſpirituall diffetences, is the 
yen difference of the inward natutall heat, which is 
in thoſe countries and peoples, that is to ſay, ſtrong and vehe- 
ment in the Notherns, by reaſon of the great outward cold, which 
incloſeth and drieth the heat into the inward parts, as caves and 
deep places are hot in Winter, ſo mens Romacks , Ventres hyeme 
culidiorel. Our ftomacky are hot in winter. Weak and feeble in 
the Southerns, the inward heat being diſperſed and drawn into the 
outward parts, by the vehemency of the outward heat, as in 
Summer vaults, and places under the earth are cold. Mean 
and temperate in the middle regions. From this diverſity, I fay, 
7 naturall heat, proceed theſe differences not onely 
corporall, which are eaſie to note, but alfo ſpirituall; for che Sou- 
therns by reaſon of their cold temperature, art melancholike, and 
therefore ſtaid, conſtant, contemplative, ingenious , religious, 
wiſe ; for wiſdome is in cold creatures, as Elephants, who as 
they are of all other bcalts the moſt melaricholick , ſo are they 
more wiſe; docile, religious; by reaſon” of their cold "blond, 
From this melancholy temperature it likewiſe commerh , chat the 
terns are unchaſte, by reaſon of their frothy, fretring tickling 


— 
7 


cf natural and ym 45 | 
hy oy ſer in Hates ; 


3 e Midler. E | "I exthern, 


andother beaſts. _ __ religion of divines. _. 


The moon } [apiter.  LOratonrs, Venus lee. 


7 2 . VaderBandng, . Baba, * — Waite 
Forces of Beares Reaſon and ad jos of cy of force, and , 


Ware Mercury — , | Saturn \ contemplation, Planene: 


eArt and N Prader, _— Vi . of truth þ and Actions and 


cr aft 4. of good and evil. 
Labenrers, Artif. Magiftrates, provident, Prelates , P 
cers , Souldiers, tees judge, Cs, phers, to rg 
execute 24 .. plate. | 
Tong men, r. |[Perfeft men, managers Grave old men, 

| Sh if affaires. , ie — 


— — — 


- The pier dition more J nts, 1 
ll of North, and South: for we may refer to the conditions 
ofthe Nothern, thoſe of the Weſt, and that live in mountains, 


warriours, fierce n W of 2 8545 by reaſon of the cold 


which is in m chat are farr diſtant 
flom the Sea, ate. mgte fi ea nd 'innocent. And contrarily; 
to the conditions of the ; we way refer the Eaſterlings, 


Sip paper ee pee. by reaſon of 
che fereility of the place; which naturally yieldeth pleaſure. oi 


ik c 2 at thei 1e y the truth. are nei. 
ther vices Weg Leng but works of Nature, which to amend or 


renounce her is more then difficult; but to ſweeten, temper 
x ae e to 2 medipcritie itis a Nan of vir- 


| ” CHAP. XLIIL. 
The ſecond diſtinflion, and more ſubtile differexce of the orice and 
ſufficiencies of men. 


His ſec distinction which reſpeReth the it and ſuffici- 
ri or 1 8 ſo plain, and ks as the MET and comes 
people in the as Well from nature as atchierment ; according uneo which there 
world, 1 * the world, as three conditions and de. 

Is: 1 Ho firſt and the loweli are the weak and plain 
£5 N ——— born ta obhey, ſerve, and to be 
3. led, who in effect are ſimply men. In the and middle ſtage 
he are they that are of an indifferent judgment, make profeſsion of 
ſufficiency, knowledg, dexteriry, but do not ſufficiently underſtand 
and judg chemſclves, reſting themſely Ar 1257 that which js cor 
monly held, and given them at the fi per urthe 
ns of the truth and ſource of es Foe wit | afion 
at it is not lawful; ; and never looking e then vile they be, 
but ; thinking that i it is every where fo, © or onfht'to be ſo, and that 
if it be otherwiſe, 3 are deceived, yea they are barbarous. They 


is 


Of tht ſpirics and ſuſpcienciet of en. 
and euſtome of the world, then. — 
ek. — area 7 — 1g 
degrees, ch principal and moſt a&ive 
world; and have the command in their 
— — with che 
dem, and solid jutigtneet, who are not content 
mut ibu, not fette themſelves in common reveivad 
ſiffer thetuirlves to be wonne and — and 
common belief, wheroof tic wontler not aa, — 
there ure | its and received in cho 
world with a pprobation — 2 yea publick adoration and 
. 
0 morives;i 
ditidns even to rhe root, loving better tb doube, ind —— 
ſuſpente their belief, then by a and ile facilice or li 
— — judgment to feed themſelves with lies, and af 
firmot ſecure cheraſelyes of chat thing whereof they can have av 
—.— Theſt ard but frw in number, of the School of 
Futuro las, modeſt, ſober, aye; more tht᷑ ve. 
tixy and realty of things chem the urilitie; who" if they be well 
born, hiving with tliac above mentioned 2 — government 
i magere, they are crulp wiſh, | and ſich as keto ws ſeek after; 
But becauſe they agree r ſort, as edything w- 
pinions, ſee more cleerly, pierce more _ are not ſo facil and 
cafic drawn to believe, they are ſuſpected and little eſteemed of o- 
thers, who are far more in number, and held for phantaſticks and 
Philoſophers + x word which they uſe in a wrong ſenſe, to wrong 
others, In che firſt of theſe — there is a farre 


—— 
ons chat are in 
ſtirred, and alwaits ſtirri of 
tome, the lees, the ſink, r able the earth, which doth no * 
receive and ſuffer that which comes from above. They © 
middle reſemble the region of the aire, wherein are formed all de 
meteors, thundrings, and alterations are made, which afterwards. 
fall upon the earth. They of the higher * reſemble the firma- 
ment 


— e 


clear, near and peaceable, ©: Thi | 
partly from the nature of the firſt o 2 and temperature 

the brain, — pcm rad yd hel nay 

grees, whereby pirits ments are either very 

Tones: os vile fron plain : and partly from inftruion 

a8 alſo from the experience and practice of the 

i to put off ſimplicitie, and to become more 

vie. Laſtly alltheſe three ſorts of people are found under ev = 
robe, form and condition both of good and evil meny but diver 


ly. 
There is another diſtinction of ſpirits and ſufficiencies, for ſome 
ch In onde: — — 
Theſe are , of the higher ſort, and very rare; 
. 
a t is ave a a tor 
to go before them, they will willingly and eaſily follow. Others 
chere are that muſt be dawn, they — a ſpurr, and muſt be led 
by the hand. I ſpeak not of thoſe that either by reaſon of their 
3 16S gays wo lower range, or the ma; 
lignitic of their nature will not, as they of the middle, who are 
deed forthe ares , nor will ſuffer themſelves to pre 
for theſe are a people paſt all hope. 


CHAP. XxLIII. 


The third diftinflion aud difference of men accidental, 
2 their 1 ates purge) cr : 
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 Communitie. 


425 are three of owe. = 
ſorts of eſtates, cunctas Ar;focrarie, 
nationes & uthes, pos Fa few. 
pulus aut 3 res, Demoecracie , 
aut finguli 1 i. of all. 
rennt . 
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This publike power » whether' i it be Gentile fibaltern, hath The ſubdroig- 


arg power. 


of — 


1. 


of men wal, of their degrees, oftates, &c. 

the naturill liberty and propriety of the goods of his ſubject. 44 
reger poteſtar ommic pertinet , ad fingulos proprictas : omnia Rex 
imperis poſſidet , finguli dominio. All power belongeth to Kings, to 
every particular man the propriety, the King poſſeſſeth all by com- 
mand, private men by poſſeſſion: Seignoriall or lordly, where the 
ſoveraign is Lord both of men and goods, by the right of armes, 
governing his ſubjects as flaves. Tyrannicall, where the ſoveraign 
contemning all laws of Nature, doth abuſe both the perſons and 
goods of his ſubi ects, differing from a Lord, 28 a thief from an 
enemy in war: Of the three ſoveraigu ſtates, the ( Alonarchie, and 
of the three governments, the Lordly, are the more ancient, great, 
durable, and majeſticallz as in former times, Aſyria, Pera. Egypt, 
and now Ethiopia the moſt ancient, that is, Muſcovie, T artary, 
Turtzie, Peru. But the better and more naturall ſtate and govern- 
ment, is the Aſonarchy Royal, The moſt famous Ariftocracies, 
hath ſometimes been that of the Lacedemouians, and now the 
Venetians. The Democricies, Rome, Athens, (arthage, Royall in 
their government. ; ww 

The publike ſubaltern power, which is in particular Lords, is of 
many kindes and degrees. principally five, that is to ſay, Lords 


FTrilutiat, iy wt oy 


Feudet wies, fimple Vaſſalr, ho owe faith and homage for the 
tenure of their land. Theſe three may be ſoveraigns. 

Vaſſals bound to do ſervice, who beſides faith and homage, owe 
likewiſe perſonall ſervice, whereby they cannot truly be ſove- 


rai * Sd nn tad? N n K Wet 
Naturall fubje&ts -whether they be Vaſſals or Cenſors, or other- 

wiſe, who.owe ſubjection and obedience, and cannot be exempted 

from the power of their ſoveraign, and theſe hre Lords. | 
The pnblick ſabaltern power, which is in the officers of the ſoye- 


— — 1s of diver kindes, and both in regard of the honour, 
and the 


ower may be reduced to five degrees. 

The ficſt and baſeſt, are thoſe ignomigious perſons , which 
ſhoald remain without the city, the laſt executionery of juſtice. 

The ſecond, they that have neither honour nor infamie, Serge- 
ante. Trompetenye „ l on l : big: 0 
 Thechird, ſuch as have honour, without knowledg and power, 
Notarics, Receivers, Sepretaries '_ :/ 

The fourth, they that have with honour, pow 
ledg, but without juriſdiction, the Kings ſervants, 


The 


4 Advertiſements. 

Thefifth, they that have with che reſt juriſdiftion; and theſe are 
properly called Magil of whom there are many diſtincti- 
ons, and eſpecially theſe fire, which are all double. 
I Majom, Senatour, ? 5 Politick s.. 
1 Baden le AA 

Civil. FTritularies in offices of form, who have it by 

Cemminall $4 \Commilhries © » (inkeritance, 
9 as the leſſer both in number and otherwiſe ſhould. 


. 
2 


. be. 4 1 g 
Temporall and moveable, as the greater ſhould be. 


Of the eſtates and degrees of Men, in particular 
following this precedent Table. 


n Advertiſement: 


Ere we are to ſpeak in particular of the parts of this table, 


and the diſtinctions of powers and ſubjections, ( beginnin 
with the private and domeſticall) that is to ſay, of every eſtate an 
profeſſion of men, to the end we may know them; and therefore 
this may be called, The Book of the knowledge of man: for the 
duties of every one (hall be ſet down in the thitd Book, in the vir- 
tue of juſtice; where in like manner and order all theſe eſtates and 
chapters ſhall be reſumed and examined. Now before we beginne, 
it ſhall be neceſſary ſummarily to ſpeak of commanding and obey- 
ing, two foundations and principall cauſes of. theſe diverſitics of 


eſtates and charges. 


C HAP. XL V. 
Of commanding and obeying. 


Heſe, as hath been ſaid, are the two foundations of all hu- 
,. mane ſocietie, and the diverſitie of eſtates and profeſsions, 
They are Relatives, they do mutually reſpeR, ingender,and con- 
ſerve one the other, and are alike required in all aſſemblies and 
communities; but are yet ſubject to a naturall kind of envy, and 


an everlaſting conteſtation, complaint and obtrectation. The 


popular eſtate makerthe Sovereign of worſe condition then a Car- 


ter. The Monarchie placeth him above God himſelf, In command- | 
| e 
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of conmunding and obeying. 


and of God, Imperium nous 
a Deoeft : Empire and dominion' is ne "6: Of 4 
all power is from God above. And therefore Plato was wont to ſay, 


the husband: even fo, though command and obedience are equally 


di 


obedience in ſubjects, are far more dangerous then of ill govern» 


an 
Magiſtrates, the ſubjects obeying, and accommodating themſelves 
to cherfote 2 wiſe man being once asked, 


CHAP. XLVI. 
Of Marriage. 


— the ſtate of mariage be the firſt, more anci- 
N cne and moſt important, and as it were the foundation and 
fountain of humane fociety, whence arife families; and from them 
common weales, Prima ſocietas is conjugio eft, quod pr incipium 
urbis, ſeminarium Reipwblica x the firſt ſociety is in wedlock, which 

Was 


iz... 
FFF 
nager, who have judged it naw og of heart — ſpirit, and 


have framed many objections againſt it. 
Firſt, they account the band and obligation thereof unjuſt, 2 


hard and overſight captivity; inſdmuch that by marriage, a man is 0bjefions 
war e eee ens other... And gan? mer- 
ifit fall out, that he hach miſtaken in hischoiſe, and baye met Te. 


with a hard bargain , more bono then fleſh , his life his ever after- 
wards moſt miſerable, What iniquity and injuſtice. can there be 
greater, then for one hours folly, a fault committed without ma. 
ice, and by meer yea many times to obey the adviee 
of another, a man ſhould be bound to an everlaſting torment ? It 
were better ſor him to put the halter about his neck, and to caſt 
himſelf into the ſea. his head downward, to end his miſerable life, 
then to lire always in the pains of hell, and to ſuffer without inter- 
miſſion on hir ſide, the tempeſt of jealonſie, of malice, of rage, of 
madneſs, of bratiſh obſtinacy, and other mi conditions: 
and therefore one ſticks not to fay, That he that invented this knot 
and tie of marriage, had found a goodly and beautifull means to be 
of man ; 2 trapor gin ts intangle beaſts, and afterwards 
ro make theta languiſh at little ite. Another ſaith ; That to 
marry a wiſe man to a fool, or a fool to a wiſe man, is to bind the 
living to the dead, which was the eruelleſt death invented by ty- 
rants , to make the living to languiſh and die by the company of 
the dead. Secondly , they ſay, that mariage is a corruption and 
adulterating of goed and rare ſpirits , inſomuck that the flatteries 
and ſmooth ſpeeches of the party beloved, the affection towards 
children, the care of houſhold affaires, and adyancement of their 
families, do leſſen, diſſolve, and molifie the vigour and ſtrength 
of the moſt lively and generous ſpiric that is, witneſs Sawpſer, Salo- 
mon, Marc. Antony, And therefore howſoever the matter go, 
we had not need to marry, Bur thoſe that have more fleſh then 
ſpirit, ſtrong in body, and weak in minde, tie them to the fleſh, 
and give them the charge of ſmall and baſe matters, ſuch as they 
are capable of. But ſuch as are weak of body, have their ſpirics 
great, ſtrong, and puiſſant, is it not then a pitty to binde them to 
de fleſh, and to marriage, as men do beaſts in the ſtable * We ſee 
that beaſts the more noble they are, the ſtronger and fitter for 
ſervice, as horſes and dogs , the * are they kept aſunder 8 
4 | 7 


ef. 
the company and acqua intanee of the other foe, and it is the man- 
ner to put beaſts of leaſt eſteem at randome together. So like wiſe, 
fach CURE 


holieſt vocation, and which « to be as the cream, and marrow 


of Chriſtianty, Church men and.religious;, are (though not by any 


. God) adued Fommartue hd 
 beauti. 
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The anſwer to 
the aforeſaid 
objettions, cap. 
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full and great elevations of the ſoul, the contemplation of thing 
high, ccleſtiall and divine, which is incompatible with the troubles 
5 — — : Ns which canſe . 
Apoſtle prefetreth the ſolitary continent life before marriage. Vtie 
3 well hold with mariage, but honeſty is on the other 
. mein d 67 n rz 
Again, it troubleth beautifull and holy enterpriſes : as Saint 
Auſtin reportech , that having determined with ſome other his 
friends, amongſt whom there was ſome married, to retire them. 
ſelves from the eity, and the company of men, the better to attend 
to the ſtudy of wiſdome and virtue, their purpoſe was quickly 
broken and altered, by the wives of thoſe that were married. And 
another wiſe man did not doubt to ſay, that if men could live with- 
out women, they ſhould be viſited and accompanied by Angels, 
Morcover marriage is an kinderance to ſuch as delight in eravell, 
and to ſee ſtrange countries, whether to learn to make themſelves 
wiſe, or to teach others to be wiſe , and to publifh that to others 
which they know. To conclude, mrariage doth not onely cor- 
rupt and deject good and great ſpirits , but it robbeth che weale- 
Publick of many beautifull and great things. which cannot mani- 
feſt themſelves, remaining in the boſome and lap of a woman, or 
being ſpent upon young children. But it is not a goodly fight, 
nay a great loſs, that he that is able for his wiſdome and policy, 
to govern the whole world, ſhould ſpend his time in the govern. 
ment of a woman and a few children ? And therefore it was well 
anſwered by a great perſonage being ſollicited to marry , That he 
was born to command men, not a woman; to counſell Kings and 
Princes, not little children. | | 
To all this a man may anſwer, that the nature of man is not ca- 
pable of perfection? or of any thing againſt which nothing may be 
objected, as hath elſewhere been ſpoken, The beſt and molt ex- 
pedient remedies that it hath. are in ſome degree or other but ſick- 
ly, mingled with diſcommodities: They are all but e 
evils 
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| evils. Andthiaischobeſt that man could. d 
and multiplication. 
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far his preſerra- 
ers) would mote 


tient where elſe, and to think the croſſes of. fortwne to be Meer 
and plagſan 
live unmarried doth 


miracle that he wrought , and that miracle done in the favout of 


that ſtate of ma 5, yea tic hach hi 
1 7 5 85 
It ig called 4 fri 


and great. + 3 ? W | 27.380 - went : | 
Without all 2 is not . thing indifferent: It is ei- S qe 

ther wholly a great good, or a great evil; a great conte 10 a great * good, o/ 

— or 2 hell: It is either a ſweet and pleatint way, 779 i 

if the choice be good; or a rough and dangerous match, and a ganl- 
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ing burthenſ6me tie, if it be ill ; It is a bargain where truly that'is 

. veriſied which is ſaid, Homo bomins Deus, aut lupus; Man is to 
 aweither a God or a Wolf. 1 

. "Marriage i work, that conſiſteth of many parts ; there muſt be 5. 

. amecting of many qualities, many conſiderations beſides the par- 4 good mar- 


ties married. For whatſoever a man ſay, he marricth not onely for riage 4 rare 


- himſelf; his poſtericy, family, alliange,and other means, are of great 204. 
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good are found and there are nod found, ities 
token of the price and valuethereof; it is the condition of all great - 
charges: Royaly full of diffcule, and few there are that exer. 
ciſe it well an happily. And whereas we ſee many times that it fal- 
lech not out ſo luckily.the reaſon thereof is the licentious ibercy;and - 
— — 2 and not in the ſtate and 
n more commo- 


inſtitution of 
dious, and berterfit irits, where de- 
licacy, curioſity, and eee — ridled _— 


and 1 — wavering mindes are not fir for this ſtate or 
Marriage is a fp 65 wikdowe' a holy and inviolable bane? an 
. match. If che choiſe be good and well ordered, there 
in the world more beautifull : It is a ſweet ſociety of 

es, Gl 8. fal og contre, * and an infinicenomber of profitable 


— and Ne 1 — fellowſhip” _ love, 
amity. For love 2 Way e ifferent , as dune 
ſick heat of a feayer, from the natural heat of a ſound body 

riage hath in ic ſelf amity, utility, juſtice, honour, — ach 
pleaſure , but ſound, fie, © more vniverſall Love is grounded 


upon pleaſure onely, and it i nd r 
marriages {i wall, Gat ano beginnings and 
from beauty and amorous defires. Marriage hath need of founds- 


on, more ſolid and conſtant ; and we muſt walk more warily ; 
2 affection is worth nothing, yea marriage hath a better 


rd hang. 

e en Banne n 6 ſimply; but more enactiy to 
deſeribe it , we know that in * there are two things eien. 
tiall unto it, and ſeem contraries, though indeed they be not; that 
is to ſay, an equality ſociable , and 10 as is between Peeres : and 
aa incqualcy, that istoſay, ſuperiority and inferiority, The equa- 
lity conſiſteth in * perfect communication and eommu. 
nity of all things, ſouls, wills, bodies, goods, the fundamentall 
law of marriage, which in ſome places is extended even to life and 

death, in ſuch fort, that the huband being dead, the wife mult in- 
continently follow. This is practiſed in ſome places by the pablike 
hws of the countries, and many times with ſo ardene affeRion, 
that many wives belonging to one husband, ey contend, and pub. 
likely plead for the honour to go firſt to ſleep with their $ p 
(hat is their word) alleaging for themſelves, the better to 
their ſuit and preferment _—_ their good ſie.ac they er 
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Of Marriage. 
beloyed, 8 kifle of their deceaſed hueband,' and have had 
children im. . ili ti zel bit a z i 
At certamen habent lethi, qua viva feguatu -- 
Conjugium ; pudor eft non licmiſſe mori. 
... Ardent vittrices, & flamma pettora prebent, 
'. Impporantgue ſuis ora peruſta viris © 
. Strive (and give reaſons) each one earneſtly . 
To have the honour, with their husband die; 
To live js ſhame and loſs, who doth obtain, 
Imputes to pleaſure, that Which we count pain, 
And is ſo ardent hot in ber deſire, a 
Fearing reverſed judgment, more then fire, 
That ſhe makes haſte, &s. oy 

In other places it was obſerved, not by publike laws, but private 
compacts and agreements of marriage, as betwixt Marr. Antony, 
and Cleopatra. This equality doth likewiſe conſiſt in that power 
which they have in commune over their family, whereby the wife 
is called the companion of her husband, che miſtreſs of the houſe 
and family, as the husband, the maſter and lord: and their joynt 
authority over their family, is compared to an Ariſtecracie. 

The diſtinction of ſuperiority and inferiority conſiſteth in this, 
that the husband hath power over the. wife, and the wife is ſub- 
ject to the husband. This agreeth · with all laws and policies; but 
yet more or leſs, according to the diverſity of them. In all things 
the wife, though ſhe be far more noble, and more rich, yet is ſu 
ject to the husband. This ſuperiority and inferiority isnaturall, 
founded upon the ſtrength and ſufficiency of the one, the weakneſs 
and inſufficiency of the other. The Divines ground it upon other 
reaſons drawn from the Bible : Man was firſt made by God alone 
and immediately, expreſly for God, his head, and according to his 
Image, and perfect; for nature doth always begin with things per- 
fect. The woman was made in the ſecond place, after man, of the 
ſubſtance of man by occaſion and for another thing, mulier eff vir 
occafionatur,o A woman is a man occafionate.a maus orcaſion, and the 
occaſion of a man, to ſerve as an aid, and as a ſecond to man, who is 
her head, and therefore imperfeR. And this is the difference by order 
of generation. That of corruption and fin proveth the ſame, for the 
woman was the firſt in prevarication, and by her own weakneſs and 
will did fin,mantthe ſecond, and by occaſion of the woman; the Mo- 
man then the laſt in good and in generation, and by occafion,the firſt 
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9. 
Te power of 
the husband. 
Dion Halicar. 
4.2. 
Lib. z. 
Lib. 6. hel. Gal. 


68. Tacit. 


10. 
The divers 
rules of mar- 


of Marvjage. 

in evill. apd.the qezafien thercof, is jaltly:ſubjeR unto man, the 
firſt in goody and laſt in evill, . „ ae 

This ſuperiority: and power of the husband, hath been in ſome 
places ſuch as that of the father, over liſe and death, as with the 
Romanes, by the law of Romulus : and the husband had power to 
kill his wife in four caſes NE TOR 295 1 — 1 ceun- 
terfeiting of falſe keyes, Sinking af wing, So likewiſe with 
— as Polybins and the ancient French, as: Coſar affir- 
meth , the power of the husband, was over the life and death of 
his wife. Elſewhere, and there too, afterwards this power was mode- 
rated;but almoſt in all places the power of the husband and the ſub-· 
jection of the wife, doth infer thus mneh That the husband'is ma- 
ſter of the actions and vowes of his wife ,' and may with words 
cortect her and hold her to the ftocks (as forblows, they are un- 
worthy a woman of honour and honeſty, ſaith the Law) and the 
wife is bound to hold the condition, follow the quality, countrey, 
ſamily habitation and ranke of her husband; ſhe mult accompany 
and follow-him:in all things, in his journcycs if nod be, hisbaniſh- 
ment his impriſonment, yea a wandring a perſon a vagabond, a 


fugative, The cnamples hereof are many and excellent: of Solpitia, 


who followed her husband Lentulus, being baniſhed into Cicily ; 


_ Eritbres her husband Pb; Tpfierates tha wife of King Ai. 
' thridate vanquiſhed by Penpey, who wandred. thorow the world. 


Some add unto this; That wiyos are to follow their husbands even 
in che warrs, and into thaſe provinces, whither the husband is 
ſent with publiek charge, Neither can the wife bring any thing 
inta queſtion of law, whether ſhe be plaintiffe or defendant, with. 
out the auchority of her husband, or of the Judge, if he refuſe ; nei- 
therican ſhe call her husband into judgment, without the permiſſi. 
on of the Magiſtrate. 10 | 

Matriage is not carried after one and the ſame faſhion, neither 
hefvic in every place the ſame lawres, and rules but according to 
the diverſity. of religions and countries, it hath rales either more 
eaſid , or more ſtreignt : according to the tules of Chriſtianity. of 
all other tho ſtreighteſt, marriagę is more ſubject, and held more 


ſhort. There is nothing but the entrance left free; the continuance 


is by conſtraint, depending of ſomething elſe then our own wills, 
Other nations and. religions, to make marriage more caſie, free and 
fertile, have received and practiſed Polygamy and iation liber. 
t to take and leave wives: they accule Chriſtianity for taking a " 
theſe 


8 — . 


tbeſe tro, bywhich moans amity;-and:oibiglicationg.cthoprinci- 


pall ends of — gr projudiced., inammneit as amity is 


an enemy to all int. and they do better maintain t hemſe lves 
in an honeſt liberty; and multiplication is made by the woman, 28 
Nature dot richly make known-unto us in molyes;, of hom the 
race is ſo fertile in the product ion oftheir young, even to the num- 
of twelve or thirteen, chat they far excell all other proſitable rea- 
tures : of theſe there are great numbers killed everyday, by which 
means there are but few ; and they, though of all others the moſt 
fertile; yet by accident the moſt barren : the renſon 
ſo great a number as they bring, thete is one onely female, which 
for the molt part beareth not, by reaſon of the multitude of males 
that concur in the generation, of which the greateſt part die with- 
out fruit, by the want of females. So likewiſe we may ſee how 
much Polygemy helpeth to multiplication, in thoſe nations that ro- 
ceive it; Iewes, Turks, and other Barbarians,” who are able to 
raiſe forces, of three or four thouſand fighting men fit for warri. 
Contrariwiſe, in Chriſtendome there are many linked together in 
matrimony, the one of which, if not both, are harren, which being 
placed with others, both the one and the other may happily leave 
great poſterity behinde them. But to ſpeake more truly, all his 
Fertility conſiſteth in the fertility of one onely woman. Finally 
they object, That this'Cheiltianlike reſtraint, is the canſe of many 
laſcivious pranks, and adulteries. To all which we may anſwer, 
That Chriſtianity conſidereth not of marriage by teaſons purely hu- 
mane; naturall, temporall ; but it beholds it with another viſage, 
and weigheth it wich reaſons more high and noble, as hath been 
ſaid, Add unto this, That experience ſheweth in the part 
of marriages, that conſtraint increaſeth amity. eſpecially in ſimple 
and debonair mindes, who do cafily accommodate” themſelves, 
where they finde themſelues in ſuch ſort linked. - And as for laſci- 
vious and wicked perſons, it is the immodeſty of their manners that 
makes them ſick , which no liberty can amend. And to ſay the 
truth, Adulteries are as common, where Polygamie and repudiati- 
on are in force; witneſs the Jewes, and David, who for all the 
wives that he had, could not defend himſelf from it: and contra- 
riwiſe, they have been along time unknovyn in policies well govern- 


ed, where there was neither Poligamie, nor repudiation ; witneſs 
Sparta and Rome a long time after the foundation. And therefore 


it is abſurd to attribute it unto religion, which teachet nothing 
but purity and continency, . N44 The 


is, becauſe of 


T7T 


pudiated , but yet lawfull to marry another. But by the law of 
Mahumet, the ſeparation is made by the Iudge, with knowledg 
taken of the cauſe (except it be by mutuall conſent) which muſt be 
adultery, ſterility, incompatibility of humours, an enterpriſe on 
his, or her part, againſt the life of each other, things directly and 
eſpecially contrary to the ſtate and inſlicution of marriage: and it 
is lawfull to retake on another, as often as they ſhall think good. 
The former ſeemeth to be the better, becauſe it bridleth proud wo- 


to expreſs: the canſe, diſhonoureth the parties, and diſcovereth 

many things which ſhould be hid. And if it fall out that the cauſe 
be not ſufficiently verified, and that they muſt continue together, 
poyſonings and murthers doth commonly enſue, many times un- 
known unto men : as it was diſcovered at Name before the uſe of 
repudiation, where a woman being: apprehended for poyſoning of 
her husband, accuſed others, and they others too, to the number of 
threeſcore and ten, which were all executed for the ſame offence. 
Bur the worſt law of all others hath been, that the adulterer eſca- 
perch almoſt every where without puniſhment of death, and all 
that is laid upon him is divorce, and ſeparation of company, brought 
in by Iuſtinian à man wholly poſſeſſed by his wife who cauſed 
whatſoever laws to paſs, that might make for the advantage of 
women. From hence doth ariſe a danger of perpetuall adultery, 
deſire of the death of the one party, the offender is not puniſhed, 
the innocent injured remaineth without amends. 

Lhe duty of married folke, Sce Lib.3. Cap-12. 
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12. The uſe of repudiation in like ſort is different: for with ſome, as 
Repudiation the Hebrewet, Greeks , Armenians, the cauſe of the ſeparation is 
divers not expreſſed, and ĩt is not permitted to retake the wife once re- 


men, and over. ſnarpe and bitter husbande : The ſecond, which is 


of Parents and Children, — - 


jo CHAP. XLVII. 
Of Paremts and Children. 


T are many ſorts and degrees of authoritie and humane 1. 
. 4 power, Publick and Private ; but there is none more naturall, Fatherly power 
nor greater then that of the Father over his children, (I ſay Father, 
| becauſe the mother who is ſubject unto her husband cannot proper- 

ly have her children in her power and ſubjection) but it hath not 
been alwayes and in all places alike. In former times almoſt everie 
where it was abſolute and univerſall, aver the life and death, the li- 
bertie, the goods, the honour, the actions and carriages of their 
children, as to plead, to marrie, to get goods; as namely with che 
Romanes by the expreſſe. Law of Romulus; Parentum in lileros | 
omne jus efto, relegands, vendenas, occidendi: Let the Parents have 44 _ 4 
full libertie to diſpoſe of their children; yea, of baniſhing ſelling or kil- Rom. l. in F. 
ling them. Except onely children under the age of three years, who ff. de lib. & 
as yet could not offend either in ward or deeds which Law was af. poſt. Aul. 
terwards renued by the Law of the twelve Tables, by which the fa- Ci. g Keb 
ther was allowed to ſell his children to the third time: with the — 
Perſ aut, according to Ariſtotle; the ancient French, as Ceſar and Lib C. Bel. 
Proſper affirm; with the Muſcovites and Tartars, who might Gal. 
ſell their children in the fourth time. And it ſnould ſeem from the — — ; 
fact of Abrabam going about to kill his ſonns, that this power was Ee. Sig. 
likewiſe under the Law of Nature: for if it kad been. againſt his * 
dutie, and without the power of the Father, he kad never conſent. 
ed thereunto, neither had he ever thought that it was God that com · 
manded him to do it, if it had been againſt nature. And therefore 
we ſee that aur made no reſiſtance, nor alledged his innocency, 
knowing that it was in the power of his Father: which derogateth 
not in any ſort from the greatneſſe of the faith of Abraham, be · 
cauſe he would not ſacrifice his ſonue by virtue of his right or power, 
nor for any demerit of Iſaac, but onely to obey the command. 8 
ment of God, So likewiſe it was in force by the Law of Hoſes, Deut. 21. 
though ſomewhat moderated. So that we ſee what this power | 
hath been in ancient times, in the greateſt part of the world, and 
which endured unto the time of the Romane Emperours With the · 
Grecks it was not ſo great and abſolute, nor with the Egyptians: 
Nevertheleſs, if it fell out that the father had killed his ſons wrong= 


fully, and without cauſe, he had no other puniſhment, but yy be 
uc 
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ſhut up three dayes together with the dead body. - a 
Now the reaſons ap fruits of fo great and abſeſute a power of 
Fathers over their children, neceſſary forthe culture of good man. 
ners, the chaſing away of vice, and the publick geod, were firſt to 
hold:the children in aiv and duty: and ſocondiy, becanſe there are 
mam great faults in children, that would eſcape unpuniſhed, to the 
great prejudice of the weal publick , if the knowledg and puniſh. 
ment of them, were but in the hand of publick authority; whether 
it bebecauſe they are domeſticall ang ſecret , or becauſe there is no 
man that will proſecute againſt them: fox the parents who know 
chem, and arc intereſſod in them, will not diſcrodit them; beſides 
that, there art many vices and inſolences , that are —— 
by juſtice. Add hereunto, that there are many things to be tried. 
and many differences betwixt parents and children, brothers and 
ſiſters, touching their goods er other matters, which arc not fit to 
be publiſhed, which arc extinct and buried by this fatherly authon. 
ty. And the Law did alwayes ſuppoſe, that the father would ne- 
ver abuſe this authority, becauſe of that great love which he naty- 
rally carrieth to his children. incompatible with cruelty : which is 
the cauſe that inſtead of puniſhing them with rigour, they rather 
become intexcefſoursforthem, when they are in danger of che Law: 
and there can beno greater torment to them, then to fee their 
children in pain. And it falleth out very ſeldome or never, that 
this power is put in practice without very great occaſion ; ſo that it 
was rather a ſcar- cro to children, and very profitable, then a ri. 
gout in good earneſt. e 
2. Now this fatherly power (as over- ſharpe and dangerous) is al- 
The"declinaz;- moſt of it ſelf loſt and aboliſhed, (for ĩt hath rather hapened by a 
on, kinde of diſcontinuance, then any expreſs law / and it began to de. 
. cline,at the coming of the Romane 'Emperours:for,from che tine 
of Auguſtus, or ſhortly after, it was no more in force, whereby 
children beramr ſo deſperate and infolent againſt their parents, thut 
Feneca, ſpeaking to Nero, faid, That he had feen more parricides 
Clem ſhed in five years paſt, then had beon in ſeven hundred years 
Saluſt. in bel. before ; that ĩsco ſay, ſince the foundation of Rowe. In former 
Fall. Neri. times, if it fell out hat the fatherkiilled his children. he was not 
Vater. Max.. puniſhed, as we may ſee by the examples of Fulvias the Senatour, 
who killed his ſon, becauſe he was à partner in the conſpiracy of 
Cataline : and of divers other Senators, who have made criminal! 
proceſſe, againſt their children in ther own houſes, and have con- 
; demned 


— 
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| ef Parents andChildren. © 

demned them to death, as Cu Tratius; or to perpetuall exfile, 

as Manlins * yr his Son S5laxws, There were afterwards 

| injoyned the father to preſent unto the Judge 

his children offending , that they might be puniſhed, and that the 
Folge hoods pronounce ſuch a ſentence as the father t fit, 
ich is till a kind of foot-ſtep of antiquity : and going about to 
take away the power of the father, they durſt not do it but by 
kalfes, and not akogether and openly. Thefe latter laws, come 
fomewhat neer the law of CAfoſes, which would, That at the 
onely complaint of the father made before the Judge, withone any 
other knowledg taken of the cauſe , the rebelſious and contymarti- 
ous child ſhould be ſtoned to death; "requiring the prefence of the 
Judge, to the end the puniſhment ſhould not be done, in feeret or 
in choler, But exemplarily. So that according to Meſer, this fa- 
therly*power was more free and greater, then ic hath been after 
the time of the Emperours; but afterwards under Conſtantine the 
Great, and Theedoſiss and finally under Juſtinian, it was almoſt 
altogether extinct. From whence it is, that children have learned 
to deny their obedience to their parents, their goods, their aid, yea 
to wage law againſt them; a ſtiamefull thing to ſee our Courts full 


of theſe caſes. Vea they have been diſpenced herewith, under pre. 


tert of devotion and: offerings, as with the Iewes before Saut. 


wherewith he reproacheth them; and afterwards in Chriſtianity, 
tccording to the opinion of ſome : yea it hath been lawfull to kill 
them, either in their own defence, or if they were enemies to the 
Commen-weale : although co ſay the truth, there ſhould never be 
cauſe juſt enough, for a ſon to kill his father. Nullum tantum [celus 
admitri poteſt à patre, quod fit parricidio vindicundum, et nuiſum fer- 
Ie rationem habet. A father cannot commit ſurh a crime, as may be 
revenged with parricide, and no Wickedveſs hath any reaſon- | 
Now wee feel not what miſchicfe and prejudice hath hapened to 
the world, by the aboliſhing and extinction of this fatherly power. 


The common; wrales wherein it harh been in force, havealwayes., 


flouriſhed, If thete were any danger or evill in it, ic might in ſome 
ſort bo ruled and moderated; bur utterly to aboliſh it, as now it is, 
is neither honeſt nor expedient, but hurtfull and inconvenience, as. 
kath been faid. 1 77 uus. 
Of the reciprocall duty of Parents and children, Ser Lib. 3. 
a Cap.14+ | Wo LY Tem; 27H , * f 


CHAP.. 


ir 


Lords and ſlaves, Maſters and ſervants, ; 
CRAB. enn: 
Lords and flaves, Maſters andſervonts.. y 
He uſe of ſlaves, and che full and abſolute power of Lords, 


and Maſters over them, although it be a thing common tho. 
out the world, and at all times, (except within theſe four hun. 


ſal and ageinft qred years, in which time it hath ſomewhat decaied, though of 


late it revive again) yet it is a thing both monſtruous and ignomi- 
nious in the nature of man, and ſuch as is not found in beaſts them. 
ſelves, who conſent not to the captivity of their like, neither actire- 
ly nor paſſively. The law of Alaſes hach permitted this as other 
things, ad duritiem cordis eorum, for their hardueſs of heart, hut not 
ſuch as hath been elſe. where: for it was neither ſo ggeat, nor ſo 
abſolute, nor perpetuall, but moderated within che compaſPof ſe- 
ven years at the moſt, Chriſtianity hath left it, finding it univerſal 
in all places, as likewiſe to obey idolatrous Princes and Maſters, and 
ſuch like matters as could not at the firlt attempt and altogether be 
extinguiſhed, they have aboliſhed, | | 
There are four ſorts . Naturall, that is, ſlaves born; Enforced, 
and made by right of warr ; luſt, termed ſlaves by puniſhment, by 
reaſon of ſome offence , or debt, whereby they are ſlavesto their 
| Creditors, at the moſt for ſeven years, according to the law ofthe 
Tewes, but al waies untill payment and reſtitution be made, in other 


Tacit. de mor places; Voluntaries, whereof their are many ſorts, as they that 


caſt the dice for it, or ſell their liberty for mony, as long ſithence it 
was the cuſtome in-A/maigne, and now likewiſe in ſome parti of 
Chriſtendome, where they do give and vow themſelves to another 
for ever, as the Iewes were wont to practiſe, who at the gate, 
bored a hole in their eare, in token of 22 ſeryitude, . And 
this kinde of voluntary captivity, is the ſtrangelt of all the reſt, and 
almoſt againſt nature. Fo | 
It is covetouſneſs that is the cauſe of ſlayes enforced, and leaud- 
"neſs the cauſe of voluntaries. They that are Lords and maſters, 
have hoped for more gain and profit by keeping, they by killing 
them: and indeed, the faireſt poſſeſſions and the [richeſt commo- 
dities, were in former times flaves. By this means Creſſws became 
the richeſt among the Rowanes,, who had beſides choſe that ſerved 
him five hundred flav.s, who every day brought gain and commo- 
dity, by their gainfull Arts and myſteries, and afterwards * 
e 


- 
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lodge chem in holes and ditches: and being old, or impotent, and 
5 5 they ſell them, or drown them and caſt them in- 


Lords and Slever, Ager aud Servans. 
had made what profie by them he could, he got much by the ſale 
It is a ſtrange thing to read of thoſe crnelties practiſed by Lords . 
upon their ſlaves, even by the approbation and permiſſion of the The _ ies 


Lawethemſeles: They have made them to till che earth being of Lords «- 


chained together, as the manner is in Barbary at this day; they Jan ther 


to lakes to feed their fiſh withal : They kill them not onely for the 
leaſt fault that is, as the breaking of a glaſſe, but for the leaſt ſuſpi- 
tion, yea for their own pleaſure and paſtime, as Flumimus did one 
of che honeſteſt men of his time. And to give delight unto the peo- 
ple, they were conſtrained in their publike Theaters to kill one an- 
other. If a Maſter hapned to be killed in his houſe by whomſoe- 
ver, the innocent flaves were all put to death, inſomuch, that Pe- 
damius the Romans being (lain, although the murderer were known, 
yet by the order of the Senate, four hundred of his ſlaves were put 
todeath, 

On the ocher ſide, it is a thing as range, to hear of the gebelli- 


Dy 
0 
. 
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| 5 
ons, inſurrections, and cruelties of ſlaves againſt their Lords, when The ouelies 


they have been able to work their revenge, not onely in particular f rb 


by ueprile and treaſon, as it fell out one night in the Citie of Tyre, £5,%, 


battel _ ſea and land: from whence the is, 
S 85, ſo many enennes. 

2 Religion, and afterwards A alamesiſino did 6. 
encreaſe, the number of flaves did increaſe, and ſervitude did ceaſe, Dmnutia of 
inſomuch that the Chriſtians, and afterwards the Turi, like apes . 
imitating them, gave freedome and liberty to all thoſe that were of 
cheir Religion; in ſuch ſort, that about the twelve hundred yeer, 
there were almoſt no ſlaves in the world, but where theſe two reli» 


gions had no authority. 


But as the number of flaves diminiſhed, che number of beggers 5. 
and vagabonds increaſed 2 for ſo many ſlaves being ſer at liberty, The increaſe of 
come from the houſes and ſub jęction of their Lords, not having. poor peope 


. wherewithal to live, and perhaps having children too, filled the Rdn 


world with poor People. 

This poverty made them return to ſervitude, and to become vo- 8. 
luntaty ſlaves, paying, changing, ſelling their liberty, to the end z ro ſu- 
they may have their maintenance and life aſſured, and be quit of the vitae. 


durthen of their children, Beſides this cauſe, and this voluntary 


ſexvitude, 


of ibe Stare; Spweftignty, Stveraiznes. 
ſervitude, the world is returned to the uſe of - layes , becauſe the 
Chriſtians and Turks alwaics — warres one againſt the 
other, as likewiſe againſt the Gentiles both oriental and occidental, 
although by the example of the Fes they have no ſlaves of their 
. - own nation, yet they have of o whom; thongh they turn to 
their religion, they hold ſlaves by for ee. 
The power and authority of maſters over their ſervants, is not 
very great, nor imperious, and in no ſort can be prejudicial to the 
liberty of ſervants; onely they may chaſtiſe and correct them with 
diſcretion and moderation. This power is much leſſe over thoſe 
that are mercenary, over whom they have neither power nor cot. 
ion. | Jy 


The dutie of Maſters and Seryants, ſee lil. 3. abap. l 5. 


CHAP. XLIx 
Of the State, Soveraignty, Soveraigns. 


— Haw: ſpoken of private power, we come to the publike, that 
The deſeripti- of the ſtate, The Kate, that is toſay, Rule, dominion, ora 
on aud neceſſ· certain order in commanding and obeying, is the prop, the cement, 
ty bf the fate. and the ſoul of humane things: It is the bond of ſocietie, which 
cannot otherwiſe ſubſiſt; It is the vital ſpirit, whereby ſo many mil. 
lions of men do breathe, and the whole nature of things. | 
2. Now notwithſtanding it be the pillar and prop of all, yet it is a 
The nature of: thing not ſo ſure; very difficult, ſubject to changes, e4rdunm & 
the fate. ſubjettum fortane cuniZa _—_ ones: The buntben of government 
Tacit. ita bard matter, and(ubjett to fortune: which declineth, and ſo 
times falleth by hidden and unknown cauſes, and that aleogerter 
at an inſtant; from the higheſt ſtep.tothe loweſt, and not by de- 
grees, as it uſeth᷑ to be long a riſing. It is likewiſe expoſed to the 
hatred both of great and ſmall, whereby it is gauled, ſub ject to am- 
buſhiments, underminings, and dangers ; which hapneth likewiſe 
many times by the corrupt and wicked manners of the Soveraigns, 
and _ nature of the Soveraigntic, which we are about to de- 
Soveraigntie is a perpetual and abſolute power, without con- 
The FA ii. ſtraint either of time or condition. It conſiſteth in a power to give 
enof Seve. lawes to all ingeneral, and to every one in particular, without the 
ray. © conſent of any other, or the gift of any perſon. And ay another 
ſaith, (co derogate from the common lay) Soveraigntie is ſo called ; 
an 
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Of the State, Souerdignty, Soveraignes. 
his own. For it is againſt nature co give laws unto all, and to com- 
mand himſclf in a thing that dependeth upon his Will. Na - 


lgatio coufiftere poteſt, qua à voluntate promittentis ſtatum capit : 
No — 3 good, Which hath his ſtrength from the 2 


the promiſtr : nor of another, whether liying;. or of his 4 
ſors, or the countrey. n co Greco the 


Sea, to a wild beaſt ; it is a hard matter to tame it, to handle it, it 
will not be croſt, nor offended, but being, is very dangerous. Po- 
teſtas res of qua moveri, docerique non vult, & caſftigationem agre 
ferat: Power is 4 thing which will neither be admoniſhed nor taught, 


aud with e ee > corretion; 


The marks are, to judge the laſt appeals, 
to ordain laws intime of peace and war, to create and appoint ma- 
giſtrates and officers, to give graces and diſpenſations againſt the 
Law, to impoſe Tributes, to appoint money, to receive homages, 
ambaſfages, oathes. But all this is comprehended under the abſo- 


| lute power, to give and make Laws according to their pleaſure. O- 


ther marks there are of leſſe weight, as the Law of the Sea and ſhip- 
1 for Treaſon, power to change the Tongue, title 

gujeſtie. | 
Grentneſſe and Soveraignty is ſo much deſired of all, becauſe all 
the good that is in it appeareth outwardly, and all the ill is altoge- 


ther inward.: As alſo becauſe to command others, is a thing as beau- 


tiful and divine, as great and difficult: and for this cauſe they are 


eſteemed andreverenced for more then men. Which belief in the 


people, and credit of theirs, is very neceſſary and commodious to 
extort from the people due reſpect and obedience, the nurſe of peace 
and quietneſa. But in the end they prove to be men caſt in the ſame 
mould that other men are, and many times worſe born, & worſe qua- 


lied in nature then many of the common ſort of people. It ſeemetn 
that their actions, becanſe they are weighty and important, do pro- 


ceed from weighty and important cauſes: but they are nothi ig, and 
of the ſame condition that other mens are. The ſame occaſion that 
breeds a braw! betwixt us and our neighbour,is ground enough of a 


war betwixt Princes: and that offence for which a Lackey deſery:s 


a whipping, lighting upon a King, is the ruine of a whole Pro- 
riace. They will aglightly as we, and we as they, but they can do 
more then we: the ſelf-ſame appetites move a flye and an elephant. 


Finally, beſides theſe paſſions, defects, and natural 8 | 
which 


RR 


4. 
The properties. 


* of the State, sox, ue. 
which they have common with the meaneſt of choſe which do u. 
2 they have likewiſe vices and diſcemmodities Which 


86. The ordinary manners of eat 8 ſonages ate, untamed prid e, 


The manzers Darm oft vers inſolens,ad refta flefti regius non vnlt tamor t Ho riun 
of Soveraighs. is inſolent, is uncapable of the mark ingly pride Will not yield to thoſi 
that are trat, Violence too licentious. 1d eſſe reges maximinm pigum 
prtant, fi quicquid aliis non licet, ſolis lices quod non poteſ® , vat: 
poſſe,qui nimium poteſt : They think it the greateſt 2 of their 
rojalty,that that which is not permitted others, is not laviſh! for then, 
Seneca, s that hath power to do tos much, wil bave power to do What ht can. 
Tacitss, nor: Their Motto that beſt pleaſeth them is, Nad libre licet; 
What they lift is lawful : Suſpicion, jealouſie, Swepte natura poten. 
tiæ anxii, They are naturally careful of their power, yea even of theit 
own infants ; Suſpettus ſemper, invinſque dominantibus quiſqus 
proximus deſtinatur, adeo ut diſpliciam etiam civilia filierum inye« 
nia: The next Whoſoever deftinated to ſucteed them, ts alWaies mw 
ſtruſted and envied, inſamuch that the civil demeanony of thelr ow 
- children doth alſo difpleaſe them. Wheteby it falleth our, that chey 
are many times in alarum and fear, 7»genia regum prom ad formi- 
dinem, Kings are naturally apt to fear, i 
7. - The advantages of Kings and Soveraign Princes above their peo- 
Cie -— ple, which ſeem ſo great and — 2 are — but ol 
wa d- almoſt imaginary ; but they are d with great, true, and ſo. 
* — and — The name and ticle of a So. 
veraign, the ſhew and outſide is beautiful, pleaſan:, and ambitious; 
but the burthen and the inſide is hard, difficult, and irkſome; There 
is honour enough, but little reſt and joy, or rather none at all: it 
is a publixe and honourable ſervitude, a noble miſery, a rich capti- 
vity, Aurea & fulgide compedes, clara miſeria ; witneſſe that Which 
Angafts, Marcus, Aurelius, Pertinax, Dioclefian, have ſaid and 
done, and the end that almoſt all the firſt twelve ¶ æſars made, 
and many others after them. Bur becauſe few there are that be. 
lieve this, but ſuffer themſelves to be deceived by the beautiful thew, 
I will more particularly quote the inconveniencies and miſeries that 
accompany great Princes. 
8. Firſt, the great difficulty to play their part, and to quit them- 
1 1 their ſelves of their charge: for can it be but a great burthen to govern 
charge. ſo many people, ſince in the ruling of himſelf there = þ _ 
| ifficultics 
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„ere 
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Of qe Statd, Sywernignty, Seed. 
dUdgtulties:* It irh eaſter mareer; and mers pfeafant to follow, 
then t travel in a wiy that — raced, LE tofind 
the wayzto obey chento commanditonnſiye Pot kmſelf onely then 
fbr othor too 1 2 ſatiat mud jam fit parenb q uietuim, quam regere 
iris rot velle > It is far better to frochre Pact and quiet, then to 


1 Adde hereunto, that it is required that he that 
— be u bea beter man, 3 A b ſo 

may ery fo Commander, How ca t we 
the puncitic of thoſe that are ſuck as they ought to be. 

fort ro was the onely Prince that in goodneſs ex- 

e ; anorkier Ricks not to ſay, that all the good 


— ——ů 
chrindctight debe 0 ; 

E other men. But they are d HI 

aworſe condicivis ven che pleaſures ef 


2. Inthe fle- 


men: for befides ſures and afti- 
Mcyr unfit to take * ont of life, | 


taſte —— — di 
tine to — entre What E prog 


keofinizy' be that the common ſottof” | 
— Ring unck Prin 
th _ as we know, have no plenti 14 choice. But the ocherres- 
; , fon 


Of the State, Sovereignty, Sovereigues. 
ſon is better, which is, that the common: ſort in their marriages look 
but into their own affairs, and how they may. accommodate it beſt 
unto themſelves; but the marriages of Princes are many times in- 
forced for pablick neceſſity: they are great parts of the State, and 
inſtruments ſerving for the generall good and quiet of the world. 
Great Perſonages and Sovercigns marry not for themſelves. bur for 
the good of the State, whereof they mult be more amorous and 
jealous, then of their wives and children: for which cauſe they ma. 
ny times hearken unto marriages where there is neither love nor de. 
light; and matches are made between perſons, who never knew nor 
have ſeen one another, much leſſe affeR: yea, ſuch a great man cakes 
ſach a great Lady, whom if he were not ſo great, he would not take: 
but this is to ſerve the Weal-publick, to aſſure the States, and to ſer. 
lle peace amongit their people. ä | | 
11 The fourth is, That they have no true part in the attempts that 
4. Attempt of men make one againſt the other in emulation of honour and va- 
63 our, in the exerciſes of the mind and of the body, which is one of 
the moſt deſi things in the commerce and converſation of 
men. The reaſon hereof is, becauſe all the world gives place unto 
them, all men ſpare them, and love rather to hide their own valour, 
to betray 2 Al 5. — 2 
vercigne, e * e know affects ry. Thi 
to lay the —_ is hy force of reſpect to handle men diſdainfully, 
and in juriouſiy; and therefore one ſaid, That the children of Prin- 
ces learned nothing by order and rule, but to manage a horſe, be- 
cauſe in all other exerciſes every one bows unto them, and gives them 
the priſe : but the horſe who is neither flatrerer not Courtiet, caſts 
as well the Prince to the ground as the Eſquire. Many great per- 


ſonages have refuſed the praiſes and approbations offered them, ſay- 
ing, I would accept and eſteem of them, and rejoyce in them, if 
they came from free-men, that durſt ſay the contrary, and tax men 
de Kaba Tha they are deprived of the liberty to travel i 
The fifth is, That they are deprived of the liberty to travell in 
the world, being as it were impriſened within their on Coun- 
treys , yea, Within their own Palaces, being al wayes inc loſed with 
people, ſuters, gazers, and ookers on, and that whereſoeyer they 
be, and is all actions whatſoever, prying even the holes 
of the chair: whereupon 8-1/phonſic the King ſaid, That in 
this reſpect the eſtate of an aſſe was better then the condition of 
a King. TR The 


of the Stave, Sovereignty, Sovereignes, ; 


- 'Thefixth miſery, That they are deprived of all amity and mu- 
| ruall ſoeiety, which is the ſweeteſt and perfecteſt fruit of kumane 


life, and cannot be but berwixe equalls, or thoſe bet wirt whom the . . 


difference is but ſmall. This great diſparity puts them withoue the 
commerce and ſocictic of men; all humble ſervices, and baſe offi- 
ces, are done unto them by thoſe that cannot refuſe them, and pro- 
ceed not from love, but from ſubjection, or to encteaſe their ou 
greatneſſe, or of cuſtome and countenance; which is plain, becauſe 
wicked Kings are as well ſerved and reverented as the good; they 
that are hated, as they that are beloved; there is no difference, 


the ſelf ame appatell, the ſelf-ſame ceremony. Whereupon lian 
- the — aired his Courtiers, that eommended Fl for 
his Juſtice, Per s T ſrould be'proud of theſe prayſes, if they were 


ſpokes by ſuch as durſt to accuſe me, and to diſpraiſi my attions when 


8 deſerve it. 
Tube ſeventh miſery, ne ym tra all the reſt, and more 
dangerous to the Weal-publick, is, That they are not free in the 
choice of men, nor in the true knowledge of things. They are not 
ſuffered truly to know the ſtate of their affairs, and conſequently 
not to call and employ ſuch as they would, and as were moſt fit 


and ry. They are ſhut up, and beſet with a certain kind of 


of their own blond. ky the greatneſs of 
their Houſes and Offices, or by preſcription, are ſofarre in authori- 
ty, power, and managing of affairs before others, that it is not 
1a withont putting all to hazzard, to diſcontent, or in 
fort to ſuſpect them. Now theſe kind of people that cover, 

hold as it were hidden the Prince, do provide that all the truth of 


things ſhall not appear unto him; and that better men, and 


more proſitable to the State come not near him, leſt they be 
known what they are. It is a pitiful] thing not to fee but by 
the eyes, not to underſtand but by theears of another, as Prin- 
ces do. And that which perfecteth in all points this miſerie, is, 
that commonly and as it were by deſtinie, Princes and great per- 
ſonages are poſſeſſed by three ſorts of people, the plagues of hu- 
mane kind, Flatterers, Inventers of impoſts or Tributes, Informers, 
who under a fair and falſe pretext of zeal and amity towards the 
Prince, as the two firſt, or of loyaltie and reformation, as the lat- 
ter, ſpoyl and ryinate both Prince and State. | 

eight miſery is, that they are leſſe free, and maſters of their 
own wills then all other, for 


are inforced in their proceedings 
3 dy 
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Y things 
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8. Not Ma 
ſters of their 
wills, 


17. and dengeroun 
onclufon Their life if it be innocent, is inſinitely painful ; if it be-wicked, it 
ef hr miſe: is ſuhject to the ee. and ſlander of tho world, and in beek-caſes 


Of the State, So vereig nis, Sgr. 
by a thouſand copliderationg and ve E 

mult caprivate their deſignments, defixes, and wills:s In mi, 
for OE nas licentia ; In Fave honour, the ltaft. Aeg. 


And in the mean time in Read bf being plaintiffs they arg abe 
y han cher Kate pat any 1 5 — ooetick. 
© Nioe 0 1 5 bann e ina e . 
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ns which hey! cannot do 
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2 Alia res humanes vis abdiza.quedem,” ©: 
Olrere & puldroy faſces, ſeuaſqueſeeures: - 
Met hae A Indibrio ſibi haheverviderw. = 
So farre ſome hidden Heghneſſe ſexms tofromn, 
— omen cn mac 
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To _ lade, the, condition of-Soyexeigns.is hard 
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expoled to a thouſand dangers; for the greater a Frinor is. 


thedells 
he truſt ochers,; e uſt he: truſt himſelf. * 
ro that i 25 is a — he mg — — 


trayed. 


Of bei dytic, See tha third Bo aa Clap 16. 


CHAP. 


at Magiſtrates. 4 
cAP. . 
Magiſtrates. 


« Heie are divers degrees of Magiſtrates es well in honour as 


which arc the tro things to be conſidered in the diſtin- be 


ion of them, and which have nothing common the ene with che 
other, and times they that are more honourable have leſſa 
power, as of the Privie Councel, the Secretarie of the 
State. Some have but one of the two; others haye both, and thac 
of divers degrees, but they are properly called Magiſtrates that 


The that are in the middle betwixt the Sovereign 


in the prel of their Sovereign; 16 allo the power of 
inferiours and f nate Magiſtrates in the preſence of their 


* ſuperiours. Amongſt equals there is neither power nor ſuperi 
ritie, but the one may hinder che orher by oppoſition and preven. | 


L 


20. ; . ; : 11 34 ; u 
All Magiſtrates judge, condemn and command either according 


to the law, and then their ſentence is hut the exetntion of the law; 
or according to equitie, and ſuch judgement is called the office or 
dutie of the Magiſtrate. 5 8 

Magiſtrates cannot change nor correct their j ts, except 
the Sovereign permit it, under pain of injuſtice: they may revoke 
their commands or make ſay of them. hut not that which they have 
judged and pronounced With knowledge of the cauſe. 


Of the duties of Magiltratcy, See Lib. 3. 


CHAP. LI. 
| Lawyers, Doctors, Teachers. 


T is one of the vanities and follics of man, to preſcribe laws and 


rules that exceed the uſe and capacitie of men, as ſome Philoſo- - - 
- phers and Doctors have done. They propoſe ſtrange and cleyred 


forms or images of life, or at leaſtwiſe ſo difficult and auſtere, that 
the practiſe of them is impoſſible at wy for a long time, yea, the 


"5 attempt 


1 


difinibion 


3. 


erer. , 


attempt ĩs dangerous to e are Caſtles in e air, as the 

Common» wealth of Paro , the Oratour of Cicero, 

the Poct of Horace, beautiful and — imagi ginations; but he 

was never yet found that put them in uſe. The — and per- 

fot ver und DoRonr took tered uf this, who both in him- 

.. ſelflisfifenadhis doctrine; harkiver ſooghe ti 

add forms divided fromthrronmencapdodiecfmen;: 5 

fore — wane: and — 2 
ehnivcompanyanderbl 

hace, — end od the maxter chat they 

make — profeſſion of virtue, devotion, and to ſervethe weal- 

publick above ache,  fiethe from: — 

common und evil life. —— there is firſt gront juſtice : oc 


d rouny kimes do nite cont — | 
| es on — | 
— — moveres Th | 
ſelvot ronch b wi 
ſo lives the World, ru 
onely by an irretzularitie of 1 
opinion and judgement follow others. * 
—— 

ſer opus eat ous in | 
neceflary and fubſtanciall;in .poſitiveand humane, then in — 
and divine; he chem that are content to lend, but not t o pay 
their debts; and all dine che Phariſies, as the great and heaven! 
—— relleth them to their reproach. All this is — 
and deceit. 


CHAP. LII. 
People or vulger ſort. 3 


Tr.: here the vulgar fort; the populer 

. ſoever, of haſe i ſer- 

vill, and arothanicalkcondition)ures ſtrauge ſivange beaſterich ebert, 
I 


makes them defire e a le 


| . — 
| « OE news, a nan may | 
ue the loond of the baloo. 


— #0 Verity; germs: 
nion, . by the ruth it — 2 . 


| of by othe | 
plying. reparts;, ſmothering of F. 
truths, and alwayes ans, wg greater, = they arc, wichous | 3 
faith, without © hold. "The x” or a people, and the 
thought of a child, are of, like durance, which change not onely As 
occaſions change, but according to the difference of thoſe a 

that every houre of the day may bring forck. 

Mutinous, deſiring no dat novelties and changes, ſedirious 6. 
—— to peace and qui Ingenio mobili, ſeditioſam feed. Saluſt. 
ſums nenum uover un, quiets & otio aduerſum: Of a m. 
table poſition ſitions,a breeder of diſcord, deſirous of mevelther, 
enemies to peace and quietneſs, Bipecaly when they een Pl 
O 4 eader: 


mn them their Leader, they become dejeR, grow milde, are con- 
founded with aſtoniſhment: Size Rectore preceps, pavidus, ſocors, 
nil anſura plebs Pripcipibms amotis : Headlong without a Govern- 
aur, fearful, careleſs, daring nothing in abſence of their Princes, - 

Procurers and favourers of broyls and alterations in houſhold 
affairs, they account modeſtie, ſimplicitie; wiſdome, cuſticitic : and 
contrariwile, they give to fiery and headie violence, the name of va. 
loar and fortitude. They preferte thoſe that have hot heads, and a« 
ive hands, before thoſe chat have x ſettled and temperare judge- 
2. — — teen, — of the affairs mult lie; boaſters 


ore thoſe that are imple and Rayed, 1 2 
2 neither for the publick good nor common honeſty, but 
their private good onely; and they refuſe no baſe offices for their 
and commoditic. Private cuiq; fimwlatio,vile decait publicum: 
very one hath his private ſpur, contemning the publiok honour.” 
waycs muttering and murmuring againſt the State; alwayes 
belching out fanders and inſolent ſpeeches againſt thoſe that go- 
vern and command. The meaner and poorer ſort have no better 
paſtime; then to ſpeak illof the great and rich; not upon cauſe and 
reaſon, but of envie, being never content with their ge vernouts, nor 
the 2 State. _ E 1 — 
; ave nothing but z mouth, t fongues that 
not, Wc! * not: — monſter, hoſe pre are all 
tongues: All things, but know nothing; they look upon 
| all, Bebe dr end and weep at all; fit to mutiny 
and rebell, not to fight. Their property is rather to aſſay to ſhake 
off their yoke, then to defend their libertic : Procacia plebis inge- 
nia, impigre lingue, ignavi animi: the wits of the vulgar ſort are 
Sale. talkative, baſt minded. *© | 5 
They never know how to hold a meaſure, nor to keep an honeſt 
mediocrity. Either like ſlavesthey ſerye over-baſcly, or like Lords 
they are beyond all meaſure inſolent and tyrannicall. They cannot 
endure a ſoft & temperate bit, nor are pleaſe with a lawful liberty; 
they rum alwaies to extremities, either out of hope too much — 


125 or too much diſtruſting out of feax. They will make you afraid 
if you feat not them: when they are frighted, yon chock them un- 
ier the chin, and you leap wich both feet upon their bellies, They 


are 


aro apdacious and proud, if a man ſhe not the eudgel 1 
 forerh@Proverbis, Tick/erbems, aud they will prick cher; prickthew, 
antbriey wilt tickle thee." Nil in valgo medicans terrere-nipaveant, 


ubi pertimnerint impuunt contenmni:audacia tarbidum nifs ubi metnat, 


aut ſervit humiliter, aut ſuperbe dominatur : libertatem, que media, 
nec ſpernere nec habere. 

Very unthankfalf towards their benefactours. The recompenſe 
of all thoſe that have deſerved well of the Common wealth, have 
alwayes been baniſhmenr; reproach, conſpiracie, death. Hiſtories 
are famous, of Moſeu, and all the Prophets, Socrates, Ariſtides, 


' 'Phocion, Lyc » Demoſthenes, T hemiftocles, And the Truth it 
ſelf hath ſajd, That he being one that procured the good and 
healrk of the peo, eſcaped not: and contrariwiſe , they that op- 
preſſe them, are deareſt unto them. They fear all, they admire all. 


Toconclude, the people are a ſavage beaſt, all that they chink is 
vanity; all they ſay is falſe and erronious; that they reprove, is good; 
that they approve is naught :. that which they praiſe, is infamous: 


I2 


13 


that which they do and undertake is folly. Nox tam bene cum re- Seneca. 


bus humanis geritur, ut meliora pluribus placeant; argument um peſ- 
ſimi turbaeſt : It goes not ſo well in humane affairs, as that the beſt 
things do pleaſe the moſt; multitude is an argument of the worſt; The 
Vulgar multieude is the mother of ignorance, injuſtice, inconſtan. 
cie, idolatry, vanitie, which never yet could be pleaſed: their moet 
is, Vox populs, vox Dei: The voice of the people is the voice of God: 
but we may ſay, Vox pepuli vox: ffultorum: The voice of the peo» 
ple is the voice of fools. Now the beginning of wiſdome is for a 
man to keep himſelf clear and free, and nor co ſuffer himſelf to be 


carried with popular opinions. This belongs to the ſecond book, Lib.z.cop,r;. 


which: is now near at hand. 


The fourth diftinttion and difference of men, drawn 
from their divers profeſsions. and 
conditions of life... - . 
THE PREFACE. 
Ehold here another difference of men, drawn from the di- 
verſitie of their profeſſions, conditions and kinds of life. 
Some follow the civil and ſociable life, others flie it, thinking 


to ſaye themſelves in the ſolitary wildernes: ſome love arins, 
others. 


B 


c 


The e- of the 


fork | | 
ro be Ache Ge — eee Hie, 
— 5 choiſe is the better, and — tip} is to — it ia a 
iſſeule thing imply to determine, and it may 
have all their advantages and diſadvantagen their: —— 
iin That whiich is moſt to be looked into herein, as 
ſhall be ſaid, is, That every man know how to chooſe that which 
beſt befirs his own — —— — 
more happily. Bot yet a word or two of th by compa 
them : bui this ſhall be after due hav f chat h 
which is comrnon to al, which hath chree degree, | 


CHAP. LITI. 


The diftinBs and compariſon of the three ſat ov | 
I * _ degrees of Hr. | 


Here are three ſorts of life, and as it were three degrees, one 
private of every particular man within himſelf, and in the clo- 
ſet of his own heart, where all is hid, all is law full: the ſeeond,in his 
houſe and family, in his private and ordinary actions, where there 
is neither ſtudie nor art, and whereof he is not bound to give any 
reaſong the third, is pnblick in the eyes of the world. Nov to 
keep order and rule in this firſt low and obſcure ſtage, i it is very dif- 
_ ficulr, and more rare then in the other two; and in the ſeco then 
in the third: the reaſon is, becauſe where there is neither Judge nor 
Controller, nor regarder, and where we have no imagination ei- 
ther of puniſhment or recompenſe,we carry our ſelves more looſely 
and careleſſely, as in private lives, where conſcience and reaſon 
onely is our guide, then in publick, where we Are ſtill in check, and 
as a mark to the eyes and ent of all, where glory, fear of e- 
proach, baſe reputation; or ſome other paſſion doth lead us( for paſ- 
ſion commands with greater power then reaſon) whereby we keep 
our ſelves ready, ſtanding upon our guatd: for which cauſe it falleth 
out that many are counted holy, great, and admirable in;pyþlig 
who in their on private have nothing commendable, Tha 
is done in publick is but a fuble, a fiſtion, the truth in ſecret, Andi 
private; andihe that will well judge of a man mnſt conyerſe my 
ay 
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countenances And. remonies, 
2 little effect, 3 — 
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CHAP. LI V. 


ef comperiſauef the civil and ſociable life with 
the ſolitary. 


Tis, that 'eſtcem and commend; ſo much the ſolitary and reti- 
red life, asia great ſtay and ſure rettait Krogh m0 moleſtatians 
and troubles of che world and a fic means ro preſerve and maintain 
themſelves pure and free from many vices in as much as che morſe 

888 greater, of a thouſand chere is e —f 
| is ion in a pirels.ls, | 
-cohavegeaſon on their ſi e e 1 


gerqus ching; and therefore _ — 
— — —— — 


- ns, - —— — — — — — —Uñ—ä4—— berry 


, Hold you your peace, for the gods perceive yon are 
here with me. Aubagnerquẽ the . — the Indies for Eu, 
King of Porengalf in a great danger at ſea, took upon his ſhoatdery 
2 lictle child, to the end that his innocencie might ſerve as a ſutety 
to God for his ſinnes. But to think that a ſolitarie life is better, 
more excellent and perfect, more fic for the exerciſe of virtue, more 
difficult, ſharp, laborions and painfull, as ſome would make us be- 
lieve, they groſſely deceive themſelves: for certainly it is a greit 
diſcharge and eaſe of life, and it is an indifferent profeſſion, yea, 
ſimple apprentiſhip and diſpoſition to virtue. This is not to enter 
into buſineſſe, troubles, and difficulties, but it is to flie them, and to 
kide chemſclves from them, to practiſe the counſell of the Epicure 
(Hide thy ſelf) t is to runne to death, to flic a good life. It is ont 
of all denbt, that i King, a Prelate, à Paſtour is à farre more noble 
calling, more perfect, more difficult, then that of a Monk, or a Her. 
mit. And to ſay the truth, in times paſt the companies of Monks 
were but ſeminaries and apprenciſhips , from — ey drew 
thoſe that were fir for Eecleſiaſtitall charge, and their preparitives 
to à greater perfed ion. And he that lives" civilly having n wift, 
ildren, ſervants, neighbours, friends, goods, buſineſſe, arid ſo many 
divers parts which he mult ſatisfie, and truly and loyally anſwer 
for, hath without compariſon farre more buſineſſe, then he that 
hath none of ill theſe, hath to do with none but himſelf : Mulei- 
tude and abundance is farre more troubleſome, then ſolitarineſſe 
and want. In abſtinencie there is. but one thing, in the conduct and 
uſe of many, divers things, there are many confideratidhs, divers 
duties. It is an eaſier thing to part from goods, honours, dignities, 
charges, then to govern them well, and well to diſcharge them. It 
is eaſier for a man to live altogether without a wife, then in all 
points duly tolive, and co maintain himſelf with his wife, children 
and all the reſt that depend upon him: ſo is the ſingle life more ea 
ſie then the married tate. | 
So likewiſe to think char ſolitarineſſe is a ſanRuary and an aſſured 
haven againſt all vices, tem ptations, and impediments; is to deceive 
themſelves; for it is not true in every reſpect. Againſt the vices of 
the world, the ſtirre of the people, the occaſions that proceed from 
without, it is good ; but ſolitarineſſe hath its iaward and * 
irs 
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> Om liaverhongfis, i. rc 
2 ispropertvianyums; wheredy hu may lay, this is mine; or 
thur & bnewhetralſie — — 


| pathtion;unduciymoſt charitieand! concord; Tie may cake 
place init | f poople, lead and dirett- 
ei by ſomerertaim rule. — State and Common: weale, and 
therefore Nius having onceallowedity thinking thereby ro rake 
avay allavariceand diflencion, did quickly: Acer hiv opinion und 


was ctherwiſeudviſe:' for as the praiſe fheiverh;; | there not 
affeftiortownrdyrhac that is common to all, 
ns aotheproverbci, The common «ſſV 15 alte, il{adltd: bur 
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alſo the community drawerh une it ſelf contentiom, 1 | 
hatreds, as ie i alwaies ſeen, yea even in the Primitive 
Creſcente numero diſcipulorum, faltum eſt m Grecerun - 
verſns Hebrees © T he number of the 1 8 there gr 
a murmuring of the Grectans d ; make of 
love is ſuch, as that of great rivers; which being overcharged with 
abandance of waters, divided, arequit of that charge; ſo 
lovebeing divided to all men, and all things, loſeth its force and = 
gour. But there are degrecs of community; to live, that is to ſa 

to eat and drink together is very good, as the manner was 21 
better and molt ancient common-weales, of Lacedemon and Crete; 
for beſides tha madeſty and diſcipline is better retained amongſt 
them, there is alſo a very profitable communication ; but to think 
to have all common, as Plato for a while would, though he 
were : afterw ie, adviſed, is to pervert all. | | 


CHAP./ LV 1. 


The en of the conntrey-li Ife With 
the Citizens. 


20 him chat loverh. eren, wt hard to 


tine do hey N 4 ee. 3. Friends fteal 
away time. How many water [with Ns a a racacoon 
allurements to wickednefle ? Cities are priſons to the ſpirits of men, 
no otherwiſe then cages to birds and beaſts, This celeſtial fire that 
is in us, will not be ſhut up, it loveth the ayr. the fields; and there- 
fore Columella ſaith, that the countrey. life is the couſen of wiſdome, 
Conſanguines which cannot be without beautiful and free thoughts 
and medications ; which are hardly had and nouriſhed among the 
troubles and moleſtations of the City. Again, the countrey life i o 
more neat, innocent and ſimple; In cities vices are hid in the root 

and ate not perceived;they paſſe and — — 
che uſe; the aſpect, the encounter ſo frequent and contagious, is the 
cauſe, As for pleaſure and health, the whole heavens lie open to 


the view, the ſun, the ayr the waters, and all the elements — 
expo 


r 


Of the Military prefeſries. 
 alwaies ſuſtaining on, the rarth diſco 
are before our eyes: and none of all 
7 ſo chat 3 
be baniſhed in the world, and ſhut from the world, Again. 
countrey life is wholly in exerciſe, in action, which, ſharpaeth. = 
appetite, maintaioerh health, hardencrh and-forcifiech. the body. 
That which-is tobe commended ia cities, is commodity either pri- 
ratt, as of merchants and actificers, or publike, to the managing 
whereof few are called, and in ancient times heretofore they were 
choſen from as life, who e, ne en 
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Tm profeſſion i is noble in thecauſe thereof, 3 is 


no commodity more juſt,nor more univerſal, then the — The Lan 


—— — and hr 
— — — — warlike commotions ben! 
_ horroar —— 

that fearful ordering of ſo many Sound of men if 


—— 


courage. 

But on the other ſide, a man may ſay, that the Art; and cxperi- 
ence of nadoing one another, of killing, ruinating, deſtroying our 
own proper kind, ſcems to be unnatural, and to - proceed from an 
alienation of our ſenſe and g;it is gent teſtimony 
of our weakneſſe and imperfeRion, and it is not found in beaſts 
themſelves, in whom che image of Nature continueth far more en- 
tire. What folly, what rage is ic, to make ſuch commotions, to 
torment ſo o many people, to run thorow ſo many dangers and ha- 


ards both by ſea and land, for a thing ſo uncertain and doubtfull 
- as the iſſue of war, to run with 20. greedinefſe and fierceneſſe af. 


cer 
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2. 
The diffraiſe. 


8 We Wo, - 
tor death; which cen Found wan tear arp be 
bs Oe — choſche hares'not | nor-oever ſaw Þ) Bat 
p roocdend this grear fend 5dr; For! it is nt ELD 
committed? renſie and mi dneſſe is this, for inian to aban. 
don his own body his time, his reſt, his lifo;his liberty, and to leave 
it eo che in — r — rw 

— that whi thonſand times de un 
death, fire and fe; ord /epho trades, inchod windet iron, 
to be cur; to be tors in pieces, bree, and ut to the? 2 — 
ever? And all this, to forve the paſſion of anocher;,'tor'© cauſe 
which a man knowes — and which is com | 
for wars are commonly unj N whom a — knowes 
not, who takes ſo little re for hi fights for him, that he 
will be content to mount non his dead = to help his own ts 


———— ſee the farther. I ſpeak not here of the duty of 
1 but of yoluutaricvand 
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— Invith ak 
Infoliedy or dt Fortune, Gres eneiſſe tdi 
greatneſſe belong health, beauty, —— 
liberty, nobility, konoutz digniry; frience, richer credit? — 
To lafelicity or — beton all the contrariet; : uhich pri- 
vations dſtcho other good things; : — — — 
very great difference, becuaſe mu i oπνẽ,ỹdbeſ orin 
two or three, and not in the re ſHiand that eee lee by inte 
degrees: fe. or none at all are inthemaſl. Ht 
- tharhath the-groateſt part of cheſr goa andvipeciaily dhe, No- 
e ; or Authority and irebæon ivirco tent he 
t nt ede eite it, — — 
two? and are accoutitedimidiinge bet int cho) greary: „ 
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L. accootieed byſbme 2 — good, and Servitude 


an extream evil. inſomueh, chat many have choſen rather to die 
a criuel death, then to be made ſlaves, or to ſee eicher the public 
good, or their own private, endangered. But of this there may be 
too muck, and of theſe, too many. as of altother things. There is 


a two-fold liberty; the true, which is of the mind or ſpirit, and is 


_ er of every one, and cannot be takety away, nor-indam- 
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of the ſpirit is the moſt miſerable of all others, to ſerve out 

own — — — — — — 
to opinions. O captivity! co 
liberty isx good greatly to be eſtvemed, but ſubj — re 
it is neither juſt nor reaſonable, (if it be not by reafon of fome other 
circumſtance) that it ſhould be preferred before life it ſelf, avſome 
of the ancients have done, who have rather made choicg of death, 
cken to looſe it; and it was accomted a great. virtue in them: ſo 
great am evil was ſervitude chought to be: Ser vici obedientia of 
Feuc ami & abjefts, arbitrio carentis ſive : Sind ts the abr. 
dience of a baſe and abjelt# mind, Which wameth his due — — 
— wiſe men have ſerved, oc a, — 
5 even thoſe chat were wicked, and yet diſhonoured not 

3 bat continued in effect and truth more free 
en 


| CHAP. LIX. 
FP Nobilirie. 


Nos is 4 quality every where not common, but honour- 
alk wa and eſtabliſhed with great reaſon, and for 
Ie is — diverfly taken and underſtood, and according to di- 


yeremacions and jadments, ir hack divers Kinds Acxording to 


the 


5 
The deſcripti- 
on of Nobility. 


vn. 
the generali and common opinion and cuſtome, it is a qualicie of a 
rice or Rock. Ariſtetis ſaith, that it is the — '2 trace and 
of riches, Plutarch calleth it the virtue of a race, e ad, mean- 
ing thereby a certain habire and qualitie contained in the linage. 
What this qualitie or virtue is, all are not wholly of one accord, 
ſaving in this, that it is profitable to the weal · publick. For to ſome, 
and the greater part this qualitie is militarie, to others it is politic, 
literarie of thoſe that are wiſe, palatine of the officers of the Prince. 
But the milicaric hath the advantage above the reſt: for beſides the 
ſervice- that it yieldeth to the weal-pnblick as the ret do, it is 
painfull, laborious, dangerous; whereby it is recounted more wor- 
thy and commendable. So hath it carried with us by excellencic, 
the honourabletitle of Valeur. There muſt then according to this 
opinion be rwothings in true and perfect nobilitie, profeſſion of 
chis virtue, and qualitie proſitable to the common-weal, which is 
as the form; and the race as the ſubject and matter. that is to ſay, 
a long continuance of this qualitie by many degrees and races, and 
time out of mind, whereby they are called in our language Gentle- 
men, that is to ſay of a race, houſe, familie carrying of long time 
the ſame name, and the ſame profeſſion. For he is truly and entirely 
noble, who maketh a fingular profeſſion of publick virtue, ſerving 
his Prince and Countrey, and being deſcended of parents and ance- - 
ſours that have done the fame. | 1 
3. There are fome that ſeparate theſe two, and. think that one of 
The diſtinctio them ſufficeth to true nobilitie, that is, either onely virtue and qua- 
litie, without any conſideration of race or anceſtours. This is a 
perſonall and acquired nobilitie, and conſidered with rigour it is 
rude, that one come from the houſe of a Butcher or Vintner ſhould 
be held for noble, whatfoever ſervice he hath done for the Com- 
mon-weal. Nevertheleſſe this opinion hath place in many nations, 
namely with · the T»rks , contemners of ancient nobilitie, and 
eſteeming of no other but perſonall, and actuall militarie valour; 
or onely antiquitie of race without profeſſion of the qualitie; * 
is in bloud and purely natyrall.. - | 
4. If a man ſhonld compare theſe two ſimple and imperfeR nobi- 
Natxrall No. lities together, that which is purely naturall (to judge aright) it is 
bilitie. the leſſe, though many, out of their vanitie have thought otherwiſe. 
The naturall is another mans qualitie and not his own : Genus & 
proavos & que non fecimas ipſi, vix ea noſtra puto: nemo vixit 
in gloriam noſtram; nec quad ante nos fait noftrum et: 1 ſcarce 
account 
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dcceoum thoſe things ours Which deſcend from our linage or auceſlours, 
er any thing which we or ſelves have nit done — 
for oper glory and reuown: Neither are We to account that ours which 
bal Pew before . And what greater folly can there be, then to 
glory in that which is not his own ? This honour may light upon 
à vicious man, a knave and one in himſelf a true villain. It is alſo 
unproficable to another; for it communicateth not with any man, 
neither is any man bettered by it, as ſcience, juſtice, goodneſſe, 
beautie, riches do, They that have nothing elſe commendable in 
them but this nobilitic of fleſh and bloud, make much of it, they 
have it alwayes incheig mouths, it makes their cheeks ſwell and 
their heart. too f they will be ſure to manage that little that 
they have) it is the mark by which they are known and a token 
that they have nothing elſe in them, becauſe they reſt thernſelves 
wholly upon that. But this is vanitie, for all their glory ſpringeth 
from frail inſtruments, Ab utero, concepts, partu ; From the womb, 
the conception, ghe birth ; and is buried under the tomb of their An- 
ceſtours. As offenders being purſued have recourſe to Altats and 
the Sepulchres of the dead, and in former times to the ſtatues of 
Emperours; ſo theſe men being deſtitute of all merit and ſubject 
of true honour, have recourſe to the memorie and armouries of their 
Anceſtours. What good is it to a blind man, that his parents haue * 
been well fighted, or to him that ſtammereth that his Grandfather "oi 
Vas eloquent ? and yet theſe kind of people are commonly glori- | 
ons, kigh minded, contemners of others; Contempror animus & Saluft, 
ſuperbia commune nobilitatis malum : ef contemptsble ard proud 
mind, are common vices accompanying Nobilitie. 1 
The perſonall and acquired honour hath conditions altogether ' 
contrary and very good. It is proper to the poſſeſſour thereof; it is Acquired aua 
alwayes a worthy ſubject and profitableto others. Again, a man pe: ſouall ho- | 
way ſay, that it is more ancient and more rare then the natural, %. 
for by it che naturall began; and in a word, that is true honour ! 
which conſiſteth in good and profirable effects, not in dreams and 
imagination, vain and unprofitable, and proceedeth from the 
ſpirit, not the bloud ,, which is the ſame in noble men that is in | 
others, Quis generoſus ? ad virtutem 4 natura bene compoſitns ani» Sen. 1 
mu facit nobilem., cui e quacunqae conditions ſupra furtunam 
licet ſungere : Who i 4 gentlemau I mind: well diſpoſed to virtue 
maketh noble , Who, upon what accident or condition ſoever is able to 
raiſe it ſelf above fortane. i 
f P 2 But 
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and 


{a they male a perfect honours The natural is away and occaſion 


beginning. As the natural hath+caken his beginning and 


from the perſonal, ſo it leadeth and conducteth his to it; Fortes 
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f. 
The deſcripti- 
mm of honour. 


creantsr fortibua : hoc nnum is nobilitate bonum, ut nobilibus 
| videatar, ne 4 majorum virtue degimerent 


from honourable anceſtors, 


be given for meric, and aota 
as hath been ſaid. | 
- BRAS. LK, 


a ſay (but not ſo well) that honour is the price and recom- 
pence of vittue or not ſo ill, an acknowledgment of virtue, or a 
prerogative of a good opinion, and afterwards of an outward du. 
ty towards virtue; It is a Priviledge that draweth his principal eſ- 
ſence from virtue. Others have callod it, the ſhadow of virtue; 


Which ſometimes followeth, ſomerimes poeth before it, as the ſha- 


dow the body. But toſpeak traly,-it-is the rumour of abeaurifull 
and virtuous action, which reboundeth from our ſouls to the view 
of the world, and by reflection into: our fouls ,' bringing unto us 
a teſtimony of that which others believeof as, ich turneth eb 3 
great contentment of mind. F289 e 
Honour is ſo much eſteemed and ſought for by all, that to attain 
thercunto, a man ænrerpeiſeth. endureth, eontemneth whatſoever 
. —v— 
er moment. uncertain, a ſtranger it were feparnted in che 
rer 
to him, nor & inward and eſſential unto him, but it doth =_— 
0 


Of Honour. | 

fo much a+ tonch him ( being for the moſt part eicher dead or 

ſent, who feeleth nothing) bur ſettleth ie ſelf and ſtayeth without 
ar the gate, ſticks in the name, which recciveth and earrieth all the 
honours and diſhonours , praiſes and diſpraiſes, whereby a man is 
ſaid to have either a good name or 8 bad. All the or evil that 
a man<an ſay of ¶ . is carried by bis name. Now the name is 
nothing of che nature and ſubſtance of the thing it is only the image 
which preſenteth it, the wark which diſtingutſherh it from others, 
a fammaric which containeth in it a ſmall volume, mounteth it, and 
carricth it whole and entire, the mean to enjoy it and to uſe it ( for 
withour the names there would be nothing bue confuſion; the uſe of 
chings would be loſt , the world would decay, asthe hiſtoric of the 
tower of Babel doth richly teach us): to be brief, the ſticklet and 
middle of che eſſence of the thing, and the honour ot diſhonour 
thereof, for it is that that toucheth the thing it ſelf, and receiveth 
all the good or ill chat is ſpoken. Now honour before it artive to 
the name of the thing, it goes 2 courſe almoſt circular, like the Sun, 
- performed and in three principall ſites or places, the 
ion or work, the heart, the tongue: for it begins and is 
conceived, as in the matrix and root, in that beautie, goodneſſe, 
profie of the thing bonoured which comes to light and is produced, 
this is ( as hath been ſaid ) the rumour of a beautifull or honou- 
rable action. Cab mr gloriam Dei : pleni ſunt cœii & terra 
gloria tua: The laaveus declare the glorie of God, the heavens and 
earth are fell of thy glory ( for what valour, wor h, and per- 
fotion the thing have in it ſelf, and inwardly, if it produce nothing 
thar is excellent. it is altogether uncapable of honour, and is as if it 


were not at all ) from thence it entreth into the ſpirit and under- 


Handing where it takes kife,and is formed into a good, haughty,and 

cat opinion; finally falling forth from thence, and being carried 
— word verbal or written, it returns by — as ĩc 
were diflolveth , and enũeth in the name of the authour of this 
beautifull work, where it hai the beginning, as the Sun in the place 
from whence it departed, and then ic bears the name of honour, 
praiſe. glory, and renown. 

But the queſtion is, what thoſe actions are to which honour is 
due. Somethink chat it is generally due to thoſe that perform their 
duty in that which belongs to their profeſſion, although it be nei - 
ther famous nor profitable, as he chat upon a Stage playes the part 
of a ſerrant well, is no leſſe commended, then he that preſenteth 

| 3 the 
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Deſpres of ho- 
nour chap. 20. 


Lib. 3. in the 


Of Humour. | 

the perſon of a King, and he that cannot work in ſtatues of gold 
cannot want thoſe of leather or earth wherein he may as well ſhew- 
the perfection of his Art. All cannot employ themſelves , neither 
are they called to the managing of great affairs, but the commen- 
dation is, to do that well that he hath to do. This is too much to 
leſſen and vilifie honour, which is not a common and ordinary gueſt 
for all perſons; and all juſt and lawfull actions. Every chaſte wo- 
man every honeſt man is not honourable. The wiſeſt men require 
thereunto two or three things, the one is difficultie, labour or dan- 
ger, the other is public utilitie, and this is the reaſon why it is pro- 
perly due to thoſe that adminiſter,” and well acquit themſelves of 
great charges, that be the actions as privately and generally good 
and profitable as they will, they ſhall have approbation and ſuf- 
ficient renown with thoſe that know them, and the ſafetie and pro- 
tection of the lawes; but not honour which publick, and hath more 
dignitie, fame; and ſplendour. Some adde unto theſe a third, and 
that is, that it be not an action of obligation, but of ſuperero- 
gation. | . 

The deſire of honour and glorie, and the approbation of another, 
is a vicious, violent, powerfull paſſion; vrhereof we have ſpoken in 
the paſſion of ambition, but very profitable to the weal-publick, 
to contain men in their dutie, to awaken and inflame them to ho- 
nourable actions, a teſtimonie of weakneſſe and humane inſufficien- 
cie, which for want of good money uſeth light and falſe coin. Now 


virtue of Tem- in what, and how farre forth it is excuſable, and when' not com- 


pcrancy. 


To 
Marks of ho- 
nar. 


mendable, and that honour is not the recompence af virtue, ſhall be 
ſaid hereafter, 5 K | "1! 25155 

The marks of honour are very divers, but the better and more 
beautifull are they that are without profit and gain, and are ſuch as 
a man may not ſtrain, and apply to the vicious, and ſuch as by ſome 
baſe office have ſerved the weal. publick. Theſe are the better and 
more eſteemed: they are in themſelves more vain that have nothing 
of worth in them, but the ſimple mark of men of honour and vir. 
tue, as almoſt in all policies, crowns, lawrell garlands, oak, a certain 
form of accoutrements, the prerogative of ſome ſurname, prece- 
dencie in afſemblies,orders of Knighthood. And it falleth out ſome- 
times, that it is a greater honour not to have the marks of honour, 
having deſerved them, then to have them. It is more honourable un- 
to me, ſaid Cate, that every man ſhould ask me, why I have not a 
ſtatue erected in the: market place, then they ſhould ask why 1 _ 
it. | CHAP. 
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Cience, to ſay the truth, is a beautifull ornament, a very profi- 
table inſtrument to him that knows well how to uſe it; but in 
what rank to place it, and how to prize it, all are not of one opi- 
nion: and therein they commit two contrary faults, ſome by eſteem- 
ing it too much, ſome too little. Some make that account of it, 
that they preferre before all other things, and think that it is a ſo- 
vereign good, ſome kind and ray of Divinitie, ſeeking it wich gree- 
dinelfs, charge and great labour; others contemn it, and deſpiſe 
thoſe that profeſſe iti the mediocritic berwixt both is the more juſt 
and moſt; aſſured. For my part I place it farre beneath honeſtie, See lib. 3. cap. 
ſanctitie, wiſdome, virtue, yea, beneath dexteritie in aſfaits: and 14. | 
yet I dare to range it with dignitie, naturall nobilitie, militarie va- 
lour: and I think they may very well. diſpute of the precedencie; 
and if I were called to ſpeak my opinion, Ichould make it to march 
either fide by fide with them, or incontinently after. As ſciences are 
different in their ſubjects, and matters, in the apprentiſhip and ac- 
uificion, ſo are they in their utilitie. honeſtie, neceſſitie, as alſo in 
ir gain and glorie: ſome are Theoricks and in ſpeculations onely, 
others are practick & in action:again, ſome are Reals, occupied in the 
knowledge of things that are without us, ether they be natural or 
ſupernaturalʒ others are particular, which teach the tongues to ſpeak, 
and to reaſon. Now without all doubt, thoſe ſciences that kave moſt 
honeſtie, utilitie, neceſſity, and leaſt glorie, vanitie, mercenary gain, 
are far to be preferred before others. And therefore the practick 
are abſolutely the better, which reſpect the good of man, teaching 
him to live well, and to die well, to command well, to obey well; 
and therefore they are diligently to be ſtudied by him that indea- 
voureth to be wiſe: whereof this work is a brief and ſummarie, that 
is to ſay, Morall, Science, Oeconomicall, Politicall. After theſe is 
Naturall, which ſerveth to the knowledge of whatſoever is in the 
world fit for our uſe, as likewiſe to admire the greatneſſe, good- 
neſſe, wiſdome, power of the ckief work · maſter. All other know - 
| ledges are vain, and are to be ſtudied curſorily, as appendents unto 
theſe, becauſe they are no wayes beneficiall to the life of man, and 
help not to make us honeſt men. And therefore it is a loſſe and 
2 follie to cmploy therein ſo much time, ſo muck coſt, ſo much 
labour as we do. It is true that they ſerve to heap: up crowns. 
| P 4 and 
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I. 
The cauſe of 


troubles. 


of riches and poverty. 
and to win reputation with the people, but it is in policies that ate 
not wholly ſound goods: 


CHAR LX11. 

Of riches and poverty. _ 
*F Hole arehe $60 faxecen end elements of all diode, crock, 
and commotions that are in the world : for the exceffive riches 
of ſome, do ſir them up to pride, to delicacies, pleaſures, diſdain of 
the poor; to enterpriſe and attempt : the — — 
others, provokes them to erwie, extream jenlouſe, fury; deſpair, and 
to attempt fortunes. Pius called chem the plagues of n Common. 


| wealth. But which of the two is the more dangerous, is noe tho- 


2. 
Againſt the 
equality, aud 
inequality of 
riches. 


rowly reſolved all. According to Aris it is aboun- 
dance,for a State not doube of choſe that defirebur to live, 
but of ſack as arc ambitiom and tich. According to Plus it is po. 
yerty, for deſperate poor. men ate terrible and furious creatures; 
for wanting either bread, or work, to exerciſe cheir Arts and occu- 
pations; or too cxceflively charged with impoſts , they learn that 
of the miſtreſſe of the ſchool, Neoeſſity, which of chemſelves « 
never durſt to have learned ; and they dare, becauſe their number 
is great. But yet there is a better remedy for them, then for the 
rich, and it is an eaſier matter to hinder this evil i for ſo long as they 
have bread and employment, to exerciſe their myſterics, und live, 
they will never ſtir. And therefore, the rich are to be frared for 
their own ſakes, their vice and condition: the poor, by reaſon of 
the imprudency of governouts. 67 f DINE. 
Now, many Law-makers,and great States. men, have gone abone 
to take away theſe two extremities, and this great inequality of 
goods and fortunes, and to bring in mediocrity and equality, 
which they called the nurſing-mother of peace and amity; and 
others — — — — — | — 
could never imagination. this, it is i - 
ble to eſtabliſn an equality, by reaſon of the — 
which increaſe in one family, and not in another; and that it can 
hardly be put in practiſe, although a man be enforced , and it coſt 
much to attain thereunto, it were allo i „ and to ſmall 
purpoſe, and by another way to fall into the ſame miſchief i for 
chere is no hatred more capital then betwixx equals ; the envie and 
jcalonſie of equal is the ſeminary of troubles, ſeditions, and eruei 


Wass. 
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Of riches and poverty, 


wars, In is good, ſoit be moderate. Harmony conſiſteth 
not of like but different and well according, 
Nihil eft equalitate i uin: 


Nothing can leſſe be 
na rr ities 


This great and deformed inequality of goods proccedeth from 


many caſes, eſpecially two: the one is from unjuſt lones; as uſu- 
ries and intereſts, whereby the one ent the other, and grow fat with 
the ſubſtanee of another : Qi devorant plebem ſicut eſcam punis: 
# ho devoxr the people as a morſell of bread. The other from diſpo- 
ſitions, whether amongſt rhe living, as alienations, donations, 
endowments in marriages z or teſtamentagies by xceaſon of death. 
By both which mcans do exceſſively increaſe above others , 
who continue poor. The heirs of rich men marry with thoſe that 
are rich, whereby ſome houſes are diſmembred and brought co no- 
thing; and others made rich and exalted. All which inconveni- 
encies muſt be ruled and moderated by avoiding exceſſive ex- 
tremities, and in ſome mediocrity and reaſonable 
equality : for to have either intire, is neither poſ- 
ſible, nor good, nor expedient as hath been 
ſaid. And this ſhall be handled in 
che virtue of Juſtice. 
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VIS DO NME, 
THE * 
SxcOND B 00k. 


_ Containing the general inſtructions and 
| rules of Wiſdome. 


THE PREFACE. 


herein is contained « general portrait of Wiſdome, and 
the ſum of this Book. 


a Aving in the Firſt Book laid open unto man many 
=! © and divers means to know himſelf, and our humane 


Book, the general rules and opinions thereof, re- 
ſerving the more particular to the Third and laſt Book. It is wor- 
thieſt conſideration, and as a Preamble to the reſt, to call man unto 
himſelf, to taſte, ſound, Rudy himſelf, to the end he may know and 
underſtand his defects and miſerable condition, and ſo make him- 
ſelf capable of wholeſome and neceſſary remedies, which are the ad- 
viſements and inſtructions of wiſdome. 

But it is a ſtrange thing, that the world ſhould take ſo little care 


of its own good and amendment. What wit is it for a man to be 
utterly 


The Preface; 
utterly careleſſe that his buſineſſe be well done / Man would onely 
live; but he cares not to know how to live well. That which a man 
ſhould eſpecially and only know. is chat which he knowes leaſt, and 
cares leaſt to know. | 


Our inclinations, deſignments, ſtudies, are (as we ſee) from our 


youth divers, according to the diverſity of natures, companies, in- 
ſtructions, occaſions, but there is not any that caſteth his eyes to 
the other ſide, that endeayoureth to make himſelf wiſe, not any that 
ruminateth hereupon, or that doth ſo much as think thereon. And 
if perhaps ſometimes he doth, it is but by chance ,- and as it were 
paſſing by, and he attendeth it, as news that is told, which concern- 
eth him not at all. The word pleaſeth ſome well, but tliat is all, the 
tking it ſelf is neither accounted of, nor ſought for in this world, of 
ſo univerſal corruption and contagion. To underſtand the merit 
and worth of Wiſdome, ſome kind of ayr or tincture of nature is 
neceſſary: for men are willing to uſe, ſtudy, and endeavour, rather 
for thoſe things that have their effects and fruits glorious, outward; 
and ſenſible, ſuch as ambition, avarice, paſlion have , then for wiſ- 
dome, whoſe effects are ſweee dark, inward, and leſſe viſible. 

O how much doth the world erre in this account, it loveth better 
the wind with noiſe, then the body it ſelf, the eſſence without it;opi- 
nion and reputation, then verity l Man (as hath been ſaid in the 
firſt book) is nothing but vanity and miſery, uncapable of wiſdome. 
Every man hath a taſte of that ayr which he breatheth, and where 
he liveth, followeth the train and cuſtome of living followed by all, 
how then ſhould he adviſe himſelf of any other? We follow the 
ſteps of another, yea we preſſe and inflame one another, we inveſt 
our vices and paſſions one into another; no man ſtayes us, or cryes 
hola unto it, ſo much do we fail and miſtake our ſelves. We have 
need of ſome ſpecial favour from heaven, and withal, a great and 
dangerous force and conſtancy of nature, to note that common er- 
rour which no man findeth, in adviſing and conſulting of that which 


no man conſidereth, and reſolving our ſclves quite contrary to the 


courſe of other men. 

There are ſome though rare, I ſee them, I underſtand them, I 
ſmell them:with pleaſure and admiration ; but what, they are all 
Demoerit es, or Heraclites ; the one ſort do nothing but mock and 


gibe. thinking they ſnew truth & wiſdom enough in laughing at er- 


rour and folly. They laugh at the world, for it is ridiculous, they are 
pleaſaũt, but not good and charitable. The other are weak and poor, 


they ſpeak with a low yoice, their mouthes half open, they iy | 
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thelr they mingle and inf? their propoſitions, to make 


Preface, 


them paſſe more currantly , with ſo many other things, an. 
ſuch Art, that they are hardly diſcerned. They fpeak not diſtinct. 
ly, clearly,affuredly, but doubtfully like oracle I come after them, 
and under them, but I ſpeak in goed ſooth that which I think, and 
believe clearly, and perſpicuoully, i 
I give here a picture, with certain lefſons of wiſdome, which per. 
haps may ſeem to ſome new and ſtrange, and ſuch as no man in 
former time bath given in ſuch a faſhion ; and I doubt not but ma- 
licious people, who have neither patience nor power to judge tru- 
ly and wiſely of things, maliciouſly condemn wharſoever agrees not 
with their palat, and with that which they have already received, 
But that is all one, for who is he that can aſſure himſelf of the good 
opinion of all > But my hope is, that the ſimple and debonaire, 
the Ætherian — — will judge andiffereacly. Theſe 
rib. x ate the two etremities and ſtages of peace and ſerenity ; In the 
8 middle are the troubles, tempeſts, and meteors,as hath been faid. 
The diviſion of Tothe end we may have ſome rude and general —— of 
this book into that which is handled in this book, and the whole doctrine of wil 
4- parts. dome, we may divide this matter inte four points or conſiderati- 
T. ons, The fixſt are preparatives to wiſdom , which are two: the 
Preparative?. ane an exemption and freedome from allthat may hinder the at- 
tainment thereof, which are either the external erroum and vices 
of the world;or inward.as paſſions : the other is a plain,cmire,and 
univertal liberty of the mind. Theſe two firſt, and the more dith- 


2. 
Foundations. 


probitie or honeſty, as {hallbe ſaid,is no other thing : the ſecond to 
the particular of every one of is; for it is the choice of the kind of 
life proper and fit for the nature of every one. = 
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| Exemption au freedomie from erronrs 
dien: for thefirſt ineverything,/"s well to know the ſubjct 
Wherewich a man hach to do;and which he handfcth and manageth 


to bring to perfection. Bat we hold that to he already done. for 


it is the ſubject of our firſt Book : We kan onely ſay here, as 2 ſom. 
mary repetition of all that hath been ſpohem, chat a man aſpiring 
vnto wiſdome, ſhould above all things, and before all other works, 
ſafficiently know bimfelf, and al men befides This is the true ſei 


 enceof man, very profitable, # matter of geit ſtudy, fruit, and ef. 


ſicacy, for man is all in all. It is proper to a wiſe mane for, 'onely be 
that is wiſe knows himſelf, and he that knows himſelf well, is wiſe. 
It is very difficult, for a man is extreamly counterfeited and diſgui- 
fed; not onely man with man, but every man with himſelf. Even 


one takes a deligbt to deceive biraſelf, to hide, to rob. to betray him. 
| * — erte ſnbducimur flatteting and tickling hunſelf u 
—* | 


ſelf extenuating his defect ſetting a high price of 
wharſoever RR — elf; winking of 


tooclearly ſee himſelf. It is very rare and 


that do well know this firſt leſſon, or chat do ſtudie it; there is nota 
jnſelf, much le k to artorker. In things not 


man that is maſter to himſeſf 


chis. point we ure ar wich nor wirbin our ſelves, we alwaye | 
muſe of coward things,and un better 'knowethall things then 


patpoſe leſſ he cloud 
therefore ho marvel! if-wiſdote be ſd rareg for they ute very fes 


bimſelf. O miſerief © madneſs! To the wiſe in this point, it is ne · 


ceſſary that weknow ill ſorts of men, of all airs / climates, natures, 


ages, eſtates, profeſſions, (to this end ſerves the traveller and the 


-- {they are leaſt to be regarded, irded, being ull fained-and artificielt) but 
private end eſperially che more ſimple vnd peculist. — 


from their proper and naturall-juriſdition;avlikewiſe all rhoſe that 
concern them particularly, for in cheſe ewotheir nature is diſcover 
ed: afterwards that we confer them alt together to male an entire 
bodie and univerſall judgement but eſpecially that we enter into 
our ſelves; taſte and atrentively ſound our ſelves, examine every 


thought, word, action. we ſhall in the end learn, that 


man is in truth on the one ſide a poor, weak, pitifull, a miſerable 
_ — we _— *. him: and on the other, we ſhall find 

im ſwollen an dup with wind, preſumption, pride, deſires, & 
we cannot but diidain and deteli him. No he hath been ſofficicnt- 
ly decyphered and preſented unto us even unto the life; in the firſt 


Book 


i 
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Rook; by divers means in all ſenſet, and according too all his viſages: 
aud Ye the reaſon why we ſpeak no more of this knowledge of 
man, and of our felyesin this place; but we ſet down here for the 
firſt rule of wiſdome, the fruit of this knowledge, to the end, that 
the end and fruit of the firſt Book; might be the beginning and en- 


trance ef theſecond. This fruit is to defend and preſerve men from 


the contagion of the world, and of themſelves; theſe are the two 
evils and formall hindrance of wiſdome, the one outward; as popn- 


lar opinions and vices; the generall corruption of the world; the 


other inward, that is our paſſions. Naw we are to ſec how difficule 
this is, and how a man may defend himſelf againſt theſe rwo. ' Wil. 
dome is difficult and rare, and the greateſt,yea almoſt che oncly en- 
deavour that we have to attain unto it, is to ſet at liberty, and to 


free our ſelves from that miſerable double captivitie, publick and 


domeſticall., of another zd of our ſelyes : this being attained, 


- the reſt will be caſie. Let us ſpeak of theſe two evils diſtinctiy and 


apart. . | 
As concerning the outward, we have before ſufficiently diſplayed 
the vulgar nature. and ſtrange humours of the world, = — | 
mon ſort of people: whereby it is eaſie enough to know what can 
proceed from them; for ſince they are worſhippers of vanity, en- 
vious, malicious, unjuſt, without jadgement, tion, mediocrity, 
what can they deliberare, think, judge, reſolve, ſpeak, do well and 


| juſtly ? We have likewiſe as it were by example reported and quo- 


ted ( in preſenting} the miſery of mankind ) many great faults, 
E ³˙• .nu falinncet <ndtelh 


whereby it is eaſie to know that it is-wholly compoſed of errour 


and vice, wherennto all che ſayings of the wiſeſt in the world do 
accord, affirming, that the worſer part is the greater, of a thou- 
ſand there is not one good; the number of fools are inſinite, and 
contagion is moſt dangerous in a preſſe. | | 
And therefore they counſel us, not onely to preſerve our ſelves 
neat and clear from popular opinions, deſignements, and affections, 
a4 being all baſe, feeble, indigelted, impertinent, and very often falſe, 
it the leaf} imperfect:but allo to tic above all chings che multitude, 


the company and converſation.of the vulgar ſort, becauſe a man 
. eannot approach neat unto it. without ſome. loſſe and impeach- 


ment. The frequentation of the people is contagious and dan- 
gerous, even to the. wiſeſt and belt ſettled men that are: hs who 
s able to withſtand the force and charge of vices, coming with ſo 

| great 
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thing nad that hath great appanrances of goodneſ 
follow the. way approved by al: the great beaten way dels ently 
' deceive: Laa e 5 e ae per cam; — | 
li tus: Jroai is the ma 0 
. given anto iel we go one polar on: ve like 
beaſis for company; we never dive into he reaſon, the merit, che 
equity of the cauſeʒ we follow examples and cuſtomes, and ait 
were of — and emulation, we ſtumble, and fall one upon ano. 
thert we throng one another, and draw every one to a head-long = 
downfall, W w our own; overthrow, — perith upon cre- 
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ſhall be aid, That the whole world faith it, believes it, doth ; he 
muſt fay in his heart, It is ſo mach th worſe, ir is but a fimple abd 
wicked caution; I eſteem it the eſſe, becanſerhe workdeſteems ir fo 
muck : likewiſe Phocion, who ſecing the-peopte highly to appland 
ſomething ————————— 
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We —3 ae decyphered the. aſſions] in the firſt Bool 6 

 . and ſaid enough to us into hortour, and deteſtation of theme General reme- 
the generall means and remedies to overcome them ( for the parti- dies againſ 
cular in Lk 1 in the third book, in the virtue of forcitude te 24ſiors. 

A ) are many and different, good and evil.- And not 
2 cal of thai that and felicitic of nature, ſo well tem — 

t it maketh us calm and clear, exempt a 
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of ſpivit, yeh in judgment ave will, cc. 
are iocapable of wiſdome. And firſt, to avoid all miſcountings., 
we explain the words, and give the ſenſe. There arc here chree 
things which maintgin, cauſe,and conſerve one the other, that is to 
judge of all _ not to be married or bound to any, to continue 
open and for all. When I ſay to judge, my meaning is not 
to reſolve, affirm, determine : this were contrary to the ſecond , 
which is, not to bind our ſelves to any thing: but it is to examine, 
and weigh the reaſons and counter-reaſons on all parts, the weight 
and merit of them, and thereby work out the truth. So likewiſe 
not to bind our ſelves to any thing, is not to ſettle our ſelves, and 
to remain (hort of that he » bleating in the ayr, and to ceaſe 
our endeavaurs, and to proceed in our neceſſary actions and delibe. 
rations: For Iwill that in all outward and common actions of 
our life, and in whatſoever is ordinarily uſed, a man ſhould agree 
and accommodate himſelf to the common ſort; for our rule extend- 
eth not it ſelf to that which is outward, and to the action, but to 
that which is within, the thought, and ſecret and inward judgment: 
yea and therein likewiſc I conſent, that a mas ſettle and apply him - 
ſelf to that which ſeemeth moſt agreeable to the truth, molt honeſt 
and profitable ; but yet that it be without determination, refolnti. 
on, affirmation, or condemnation of contrary or divers judgments, 
old, or new, but alwaics to hold himſelf ready to entertain better 
if it appear, yea not to be offended, if another ſhall conteſt with 


him againſt that which he thinketh better, bat rather deſire co hear 


what may be ſaid ; for this the mean, to exerciſe the firſt, which is 
to judge, and alwaics to enter into the ſearch of the truth. Theſe 
three, I ſay, do maintain and conſerye one the other; for he that 
judgeth well, and without paſſions of all things , findeth in every 
thing appearances of reaſon, which hinder his reſolution, whereb 

he feareth to ſertle his judgment, and ſo remaineth —. 
indifferent, and — whereas contrariwiſe, he that reſolveth, 
jadgeth no more, but ſet leth and reſteth himſelf upon that which 
he haldeth, and fo makes himſelf a partaker, and a particular. To 
the former, fools, ſimple and weak people are contrary : to the ſe. 
cand, obſtinate opinative affirmers: to the third, both of them, 
which are part iculars: hut all three are practiſed by the wife,modeft, 
diſcreet, and temperate ſearcher of the truth. and true Philoſophic. 
It remaineth for the explication of this our propoſition, that I let 
you no, that by allthings;-and ſome thing, (for it is ſaid, to judge 
of all thing, not to be aſſured of any, ) we underſtand not thoſe di- 
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. 
The firſt to 
Judge of all, 


An univerſall and plain tiberty 
vine verities which have been revealed unts us, which we are to re- 
ceive ſimply with all humilicie and ſubmiſſion, and wichont all con- 
troverſie and diſcuſſion, ſubmit our ſelves, and captivate our minds 
thereunto captivantes intellectum ad obſequium fidei : Submitting 
our underſtanding to the obedience of faith: hut we underſtand here. 
by all other things without exception. This ſimple explieation would 
be ſufficient perhaps to perſwade an indifferent ſpirit to receive this 
rule of wiſdome : but I ſee and perceive a ſort of people, glorious, 
affirmative , which would rule the world, and command it as it 
were with a rod; and, as others in former times have ſworn to cer- 
rain principles, and married themſelves to certain opinions, ſo they 
would that all others ſhould do the like, w they oppoſe 
themſelves to this noble libertie of the ſpirit. It ſhall be neceſſary 
therefore to cſtabliſh it more amply, and by order to confirm and 
handle theſe three points and members thereof. 

The firſt is, to judge of all. It is the propertie of a wiſe and ſpi- 
rituall man, ſaith one of the firſt and wiſeſt of the world, Spiritua- 
lis omnia dijudicat & 4 nemine judicatur : The [pirituall man judge- 
eth all, and is judged of none. The true office of man, his moſt 
proper and natural exerciſe , his worthieſt profeſſion is to judge. 
Why is he a man diſcovrſing, reaſoning, underſtanding? Why hath 
hath he a ſpirit, to build (as they fay ) caſtles in the air, and to feed 
himſelf with fooleries and vanities , as the greateſt part of the 
world doth ? Quis unquam oculos tenebrarum causa habuit? who 
had ever eyes given him to keep them ſynt ? No doubtleſſe, but te 
underſtand, to judge of all things, and therefore he is called the go- 
vernour, the ſuperintendent , the keeper of nature, of the world, 
of the works of God. To go about to deprive him of this right, is 
to make him no more a man, but a beaſt ; to do it ſingularly, excel- 
lently, is the part of a wiſe man; if not to judge, hurts the ſimple 
and proper nature of man, what ſhall it do in a wiſe man, who is 
asfarre above the common ſort of men, as a comman man is above 
beaſts? It is then ſtrange that ſo many men (I ſpeak not of idiots, 
and the weaker ſort, who have not the facult ie and mean to exer- 
ciſe it) who either are, or make ſhew of underſtanding and ſuffici- 
encie, deprive 32 willingly of this right and authoritic ſo 
naturall, fo jnft, and“ excellent, who without the examining or 


pa” 


* 


judging of any thing, receive and approve whatſoever is preſented, 
either becauſe it hath a fair ſemblance and appearance, or becauſe it 
is in authoritic, credit, and practice; yea, they think — — 
Ty | aw 
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of ſpirit both in judgement and will, cc. 219 
| lawfull to examine or doubt any thing, in ſuch ſort do they debaſe 
und themſelves: they are forward and glorious in other 

things, but in this, they are fearfull and ſubmiſſe, though it do juſt- 
ly appertain unto them, and with ſo much reaſon, Since there are 
a thouſand lies for one truth, a thouſand opinions of one and the 
ſame thing, and but one that is true, why ſhould not examine 
with the inſtrument of reaſon, which is the better, the truer , the 
more reaſonable, honeſt and profitable? ls it poſſible that amongſt 
fo many laws, cuſtomes, opinions, different manners, and contrary 
to ours, as there arc in the world , there are none good bur ours ? 
Hath all the world beſides been-miſtaken > Who dares to ſay ſo, 
and who doubteth but others ſay as much of ours, and that he that 
thus condemneth others, if he had been there born and brought up, 
would think them better , and preferre them before thoſe he now 
accounteth the onely good, and all becauſe he hath been accuſtomed 
unto them ? To conclude, to him that ſhall be ſo fool-hardieco ſay 
it; I do anſwer, that this rule ſhall at the leaſt be good for all others, 
to the end Sd n and examining all may find ours to be 

the better. Go to th wiſeman ſhall judge of all, nothing ſhall 
eſcape him which he bringeth not to the barxe, and to the ballance. 
It is to play the part of profane men and beaſts, to ſuffer themſelves 
to be lead like oxen. I will that men live, and ſpeak, and do, as 
others, and the common ſort do; but not that they judge like the 
common ſort, but judge them. What can a wiſe man, or a holy man 
have above a profane, if he muſt have his ſpirit, his mind, his prin- 
cipall and heroicall part a ſlave to the vulgar ſort ? The publick and 
common ſhould content it ſelf, if a man conform himſelf thereunto 
in all apparent things; what hath ic co do with our inſide, our 
thoughts, and judgements ? They ſhall govern as long as they will 
my hand; my tongue, but not my ſpirit, for that by their leave, hath 
another maſter. It is a hard thing to bridle the libertie of the ſpirit; 
and if a man would do it, it is the greateſt tyrannie that may be : a 
wiſe man will take heed thereof actively and paſſively, will main- 
tain himſelf in his libertie, and not trouble that of other men. 

Now a wiſe man enjoying this his right to judge and examine all 2 fa of 
things, it many times comes to paſſe, that the judgement and the 1; fiſt trea- 
hand, the mind and the body, contradict one another, and that he z/e. 
will carry himſelf eurwardly after one manner, and judge inward- A wiſe man 
ly after another, will play one pare before the world, and an- . * 
other in his mind, which he muſt do to preſerve equitie and juſtice . 

Q 4 he in 


An nxiverſal «nd plain liberty 
in all. That general ſaying,” UVniver/ar mund exercet iir 
an,; 4. thr world carrieth rwo faces in one brad; ſhould pcoperſy 
and t ruly be underſtood of a wiſe man, who is another man wich- 
in, chen he outwardly ſſevrs. If he were without, ſuch as he is 
within, he ſhould not be accounted of, but in all things offend the 
world : If he were wit hin, ſuch as without, he ſhoald be no more 
a wiſe man, fie ſhoold jodge amiſſe, be corrupted in his mind. He 
muſt do, and carry himſelf outwardly, for publile reverence , and 
ſo as he offend no man, according to the Jaw; cuſtome, and cerc- 
mony of the counttey; and inwardly judge of the truth as it is, ac- 
cording to the univerſal reaſon, whereby it many times comes to 
paſſe, chat 1 which outtvardly he doth. —— 
iet que nou probabirgut ad majora tram um in ven at, nur relinquet 
— » ſed tempori — qe isperin facit & 
Inxnriofs, faciet; ſed uon bodem modo, nec 28 propoſito: muita ſa- 
pientes faciunt qu homines ſunt, non qui ſapienes. ¶ wiſt man 
will do that Which hewſelf Will not allow, to make a way nmo greater 
matters thereby: neither will he forſake good munners, dum ,“ 
date all things to the time: What unthilful and A ſſolue perſons dey 
that will he doz but not in the ſame manner, or to the ſamt purpoſes 
Many things Wiſe men ds as they are men, but not as Wiſe none He 
will carry himſelf in things and actions 28 Cicero in wotds, who 
ſaid, I leave the uſe ot cuſtome of ſpeech to the people, and obſerve 
rhe ttue ſcience and knowledge of words: endam & err 
vi dendum ut multi. ſapiendum ut paxci: We muſs ſpeak and carry our 
ſelves ontWardly xs the greater number, and be wiſe as rhe ſwalker, 
Some fe examples hereof, and firſt of things of ſeſſe moment. In 
all humility I take off my hat, and keep my head untovered before 
my ſuperiour, for ſo doth the cuſtome of my conntrey require ; but 
yet I will not leave to judge, that the cuſtome of the Eaſt is far bet 
ter, to ſalute and do reverence, by laying the hund upon the breaſt, 
without uncovering the head, to the prejudice of our health ; and 
other inconveniencies. Contrariwiſc,if 1 werd in ze Eaft, I would 
tanke my repaſt fitting upon the earth, or leaning on the elbow, or 
half lyinę, ſooking upon the table ſide.waies as they do there and as 
our Saviour with his Apoſtles did uſe to do, ecambentibam, diſcam- 
tzemtibus: and yet I wonld not ceaſe to judge, that the manner of 
fitting upright at table, our faces towards ir; as the ruſtome is here, 
is more honeſt, more fir, and commodious. ' Theſe examples arc of 
{mall weight, and there are athouſand the like : let us take = 
ther 


of [pirit, both in judgment, and mill, &c 2 
ther of better importance. Iwill, and I yield my conſent, that 
the dead be interred and left to the mercy of the worm of rotten - 
neſſt and ſtench, becauſe it is now the common cuſtome almoſt 


every where; but yet I will not ceaſe to judge, that the ancient 
manner of burning them, and gathering their aſhes together, is 


more noble, and more neat, to commit and commend to the fire, 


the excellenteſt clement, enemy to putrefaction and ſtench, neigh- 
bour to heaven it ſelf, a ſign of ĩmmortality, a ſhadow of the divi- 
nity, and whereof the uſe is proper and peculiar unto man, ratker 
then to the earth, which is the ordure, lees, dregs of the elements, 
the link of the world, the mother of corruption, and to the worms, 
which is che extremeſt ignominy and horrour, and ſo to couple and 
handle alike a man and a beaſt. Religion it ſelf teacketh and com- 


mandeth to diſpoſe after this manner, of all things, as of the paſchal 


lamb which might not be eaten, and (where Popery beareth ſway) 
the conſecrated hoſt, and divers the like; why then ſhould not the 
like reſpeR be had of our bodies / What can a man do that is more 
diſhonouruble to tho body; chen to caſt it into the earth there to 
corrupt ? It ſeemeth to tue eo be the uttermoſt puniſhment that 
can be inflicted upon infamous perſons and hainous offenders, and 
that the carcaſſes of honeſt and honourable men ſhculd be handled 
wirh better reſpect. -Doabclefit of all the manners in diſpoſing of 
dead bodies; which may be reduced to five, that is, to commit chem 
to the four clements, and the bowels of wild beaſts, the vileſt. and 
baſeſt, and moſt ſhameful, is to interre them, the molt noble and 
honourable to bura- them. Again, I will and conſent, that this my 
Wiſe man in things natural be modeſt, that he hide aud cover thoſe 
parts and actions chat are called ſhameful, diſhononrable ; and he 
that ſhould do otherwiſe, I would deteſt, and think hardly of him, 
becauſe it is almoſt the euſtome of che whole world; but yet I will 
neverthelefle, chat he judge that ſimply in themſelves. and accord - 
ing to nature, they are no more ſhamefull then the noſe or the 
mouth, to drink and to eat. Nature, that is, God, having made 
nothing ſhameful, but it is for another cauſe, not from nature, that 
is to ſay, from the enemy of nature vrhich is fin. Divinity alſo 
more chaſte then Philoſophie teileth us, that the entire nature, not 
yet altered by the ſin of man, theſe patts and actions were not 
ſhameful, for then ſhame was not, it is the enemy of nature, the 


ſruit of fin. I conſent to apparel my ſelf like thoſe of my counttey 


and profeſſion, and if I had been born in thoſe countries where they 
80 
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5 
An Objection. 


An univerſal and plain liberty 

go naked, I would have gone ſo too: but yet Iceaſe not to judge, 
that neither of the two faſhions is very good; and if I were to 
chooſe, ard ordain, I would chooſe a faſhion indifferent betvvixt 
both, out of thoſe countries where they cover themſelyes with one 
onely and ſimple covering, light and eaſie en without faſhion, 
or colt ; for our manner of attiring is not b yea worſe then to 
go naked, to be ſo faſt wrapped and bound, with ſuch a multitude 
and variety of coverings of divers ſtuffes, even to the number of 
four, five, ſix, one upon another, and whereof ſome are double, that 
they hold us preſt and packt up with ſo Ion, 
(not to ſpeak of that diſſolute and abominable exceſs condemned by 
all good laws) that we can hardly ſtirre our ſelves in them. I will 
content my ſelf with theſe examples. The ſelf- ſame a man may ſay 
of all laws, cuſtomes, manners, and of that which is de facto, and 
much more of opinions, and that which is de jure. 

If any man ſhall ſay, that I have judged amiſſe in theſe examples, 
and that generally, if liberty be — to judge of all things, the ſpi- 
rit will wonder and loſe it ſelf, filling and furniſhing it ſelf with fol- 
lies and falſe opinions: I anſwer to the firſt, which toucketh me 
in particular, that it is very eaſie to erre in finding the truth in all 
theſe inſtances, and yet it is oycr-boldneſſe to accuſe any man; for 
it is as much as if he ſhould ſay, that a man knowes where and 
what the truth is in things, which who can perfectly know or judge 
of? Now not to find the truth, is not to judge amiſſe; to judge 
amiſſe, is to weigh and ballance, and compare amiſſe, that is to ſay, 
not to examine the reaſons, and to ponder them according to the 


_ firſt and univerſal nature, (both which though a man do, yet it fol- 


loweth not, that he muſt needs find out the truth.) Now I believe 
nothing that is but ſimply affirmed, if it be not likewiſe proved; but 
if any man by contrary reaſons more ſtrong and forcible, ſhall make 
good what he ſaith, of all others he is the welcomeſt man unto me, 
and the man I look for : oppoſitions and contradictions well ur- 
ged, and with reaſon, are the true means to exerciſe this judging of- 
fice, I had never ſet down theſe opinions, but that I looked that 
ſome one or other ſhould abrogate them, and help me to better, and 
ro anſwer more eſſectually, and to that general objection of the dan- 
ger that there is in this liberty, beſides that which hath been ſpoken, 
and ſhall more expreſly be ſaid in the third leſſon of Wiſdome and 
Chapter following, that the rule which we ought to hold in judg- 
ing, and in all things, is nature, natural and univerſal reaſon, follow- 


ing 
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thers, notwithſtanding they have been dogmartiſts, and affirmers, 


of ſpirit, both in jadement and will, Ec. 


ns with a remedy againſt this pretended danger. 
The other point of this lord. like liberty of ſpirit, is an indifferens 


cy of taſte, and a deferring of a ſetled reſolution, whereby a wiſe 


man conſidering coldly, and without paſſion. all things, as is ſaid, 
is not obſtinate, doth not ſwear, tye, bind himſelf to any opinion; 
keeping himſelf alwaies ready to receive the truth, or that which 
ſeems to him to have beſt ſemblance of truth, and ſaying in his in- 
ward and ſecret judgement, that which our ancients were wont 
to ſay in their outward and publick, Ita videtur, it ſeemeth ſo, there 
is great appearance of truth on this ſide; and if any man do contra- 
dict and oppoſe himſelf, with patience he is ready to underſtand 
the contrary reaſons, and to receive them, finding them more 
ſt and better; and when he hath heard what he can hear, 
he ſtill thinketh that either there is, or may be bettet, though as 
yet it appeareth not. This dilation and putting off of a mans judge- 
ment, is founded firſt upon thoſe propoſit ions ſo much celebrated 
among the wiſe, That there is not hing certain, that we kyow nothing, 
that there is nothing in nature but doubt, nothing certain but incertain- 
tie. Solum certum, nilil eſſe certs: hoc unum ſcio, quod nihil ſcio: 


The onely thing certain is, that nothing is certain; this one thing 


know J, that I know nothing: That of all things a man may diſpute 
alike, that we do nothing but ſearch, enquire, and grope after ap- 
pearances : Scimus nihil, opinamur verifemilia : We know nothing, 
and imagine likelihoods. That verity is not a thing of our own in- 


vention and purchaſe, and when it yields it ſelf into our hands, we 


have nothing in our ſelves whereby we may challenge it, poſſeſſe it, 
or aſſure our ſelves of it: That truth and falſhood enter into us by 
one and the ſame gate, and there hold the ſame place and credit, and 
maintain themſelves by the ſame means : That there is no opinion 
held by all, or currant in all places, none that is not bated and di ſ- 
puted, that hath not another held and maintained quite contrary 
unto it: That all things have two handles and two viſages, and 
there is reaſon for all, and there is not any that hath not his con- 
trary;it is of lead, it turneth and accommodateth it ſelf to whatſo- 
ever a man will have it: To be ſhort, It is the doctrine and practice 
of all the wiſeſt, greateſt, and moſt noble Philoſophers, who have 
made profeſſion of ignorance, doubting, inquiring, ſearching. O- 


yet 
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ing which a man can never erre. See here the other member of this 
judicions liberty which we are about to handle, which will furni 


5. Not to bind 


our ſelves to 
any thing. 
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Objects. 


give them for currant coin ? They 


An er ſall and plain libarty. 
it hath been of geſtures and words onely, and that to (hew 

zow far they could wade in the purchaſe and fearch of the truth, 
Aua dodti fingunt magis quam norunt: Which the learned rather 
imagine, then know: giving unto all things no other nor ſtronger 
title, then probabilitie and true likelihood , and handling them di- 
verlly, ſometimes with one viſage and in one ſenſe, ſometimes in an- 
other by problematicall queſtions, rather enquiring then inſtruct- 
ing; and many times ſhe wing that they ſpeak not in earneſt, but in 
ſport and for exerciſe: Nos tæm id ſenſiſſe quod dicereus, quam ex- 
ercere ingonia materia difficultate voluiſſe videntur : They Will ſeem 
not ſo mach to thin what they ſap, as to exerciſe their wits With the 
a of the matter. — who will believe that it was the pur- 
poſe of Plato to tie men to his Common. wealth, and his Idra 8, 
of Pythagoras to his numbers, of Epicurus to his Atome, or to 
took pleaſure to ſolace their 
ſpirits with pleaſant and ſubtile inventions, Que ex ing endo ſingun- 
tur, nou er ſcientie vi: Which they rather ſeigue wittily, then know 
skjIfelly. Sometimes likewiſe they have ſtudied after difficultie, to 
cover the vanitie of their ſubjeR, and to employ the curioſity of 
their ſpirits. And eLrifforle the moſt reſolute of all the reſt, the 
Prince of dogmatiſts, and peremptory affirmers,the gad of pedan- 
ties, how often hath he been croſt in his opinions, not knowing 
what to reſolye in that point of the ſoul, wherein be is almoſt al- 
wayes unlike to himſelf, and in many other things more baſe, which 
he knew not how to finde or underſtand, ingenuoſſy confeſſing 
— the great weakneſs of man in finding and knowing the 
truth. 

They that have come after, of a pedanticall and preſumptuous 
ſpirit, who make Ariſtotle and others ſay what they pleaſe, and 
are more obſtinate in their opinions then ever they were, diſavow- 
ing thoſe for Diſciples that faint in their opinions, hate and arro- 
gantly condemn this rule of wiſdome, this modeſtie, and Academi- 
call ſtayedneſs, glorying in their obſtinate opinions, whether 
be right or wrong, loving better a headie froward affirmer — 
their own opinions, and againſt whom they may exerciſe their wit 
and skill, then a modeſt peaceable man, who doubteth and waketh 
ſtay of his judgement, againſt whom their wits are dulled, that is 


to ſay, fool then a wiſe man: like to women, who love better to 


be contradicted, even with injurie, then that a man either out of the 
coldneſs of his nature, or contempt, ſhould ſay nothing to them, 
where- 


of punis beth in judgment aud will, &c. + 
hv — . are either ſcorned or condemned, 


q PRE ons it not be as law- 
full co hues de , and conſider of th ary oubtfull, not determining 
of any thing. as it is to them to affirm? Why ſhould ic not be la w- 
ful ingennouſly to confeſſe that which a man knowerh nor, ſince in 
verity he knoweth it not, and to hold in ſuſpence that which he is 
not aflured of, . chow rh many reaſons and op- 
poſitions ? It is certain ane 


we are ignorant of much more then we know, that all our know- 
— 2 and almoſt nothing in regard of that we 
her yy the cauſes of our ignorances are infinite , and both in 


e 3 oy l 
—— too or not en 

and in reſpect of our ſelreg, and the manner of 
knowing them, which as yet is not ſafficiently learned. "Rod that 
which wethink we know, we know not, neither can we hold it 
well, foe with viglence | gas from cn and if it may not be got- 


. rot ad en b. 2 


know more or leſſe, if we grow ſettle and 
— — NUN N 
no farther, EEE 

this n a ſhame and a wenkneſſe, becauſe they 


— 


cogitationes hominum gneniam Vane pang Mans thong hes are Ia 

ful, aud aur inventions uncertain : God knowes the 2 he 0 Me 

bow vain it . Here I would tell you, that J . 
Condom, in * 


. ven over the gate of my little bouſe which I built at 


poo 1600. this word, I knoW not. | 
Bur 


tals principles a — | 
« man cmptoy rbem inal adgeme 
yet not lo, as that a min may bot Nen 
that opinion I oppoſe cn may Whoishe 
back righe to commind, a and give 
ſpirits of met, and ro give princi 
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E ar: 2 Gere for mer s cine long in 

| hat ſtate. TELE WHY er ſo in them- 

Do. erty of fools, and week minds, © of ptoſumpeu = 
rae few obſtinato i * 


ous 1 T 


John 9, 
z Cor. s. Amden oft» e: He thi tn omething, 
dee er. know. {I e 
e themſthves ppright upon their feet, be 
kept up with props, — cannot ive but in bonds, nor maintain 


themſelves 


| of ſpirit, dub iv judginent and will, &cc. 

came le born to frar 
e e duet — 2 — „ mo- 

des unt Haid men it is quite contrary's che ſureſt (tay and mo 
| pple eſtate of the ſpiric, which by this means keepeth it ſelf firm, 
| Penn renee lf: tes tg 1 
—＋ — — 


e e ——— 
of participating fo 


of endl is * 
of changing; repenting. and u. 
rr 


— pſi i 


in, diſededience : from whenocicome trouble, eds, 

ä fierce, vbitinate, and relakme in opinions 

not from Arademicks, neaters, modeſt, i that is ro 

po rt OI ge: | 
bo I ſay ſ g — 

ay ſervice as well in 
— uy ng — — —ę—ę—— 
re cherof, teacheth us, ann 


; hoes Dy ate vern fermentam, | 
— the old 7 24 


chat to plant and eſtabliſh itie among Infidels, or miſ· be- 
eving — in China, & were a very emoellent 
mithod'to zin wicht perſwaſions: That ail 
the wifdome of the world is tic and deaſing: That the world 


| compoſed, torn, — be forged, 
0 Epinions bf every private mans beain-: That God hath created 
man 


beaten and 


— . ————TPcc c ce ee ee ee EE OOESD — 
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: him 
nour of chis our tule againſt ſuch as contradict it. Let us now re- 
ae ͤÜ—%!!!a!!! ric 

7. Aﬀeer theſe two, to judge of all; to below: in determining, 

3. The third there cometh in the third place, the univerſality of ſpirit, whereby 

part, unver- 

ſality of ſpirit. 


los fibs poni wifi communes & cum Des terminos patitur. Non 
idem ſapientem qui cateros terminos includit; amnia illi ſecula ut 
Deo ſervium. Nulum ſeculum maguis ingeniis elauſum, nullum 
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/ ſpire, both 1 — a vil ec. | 
mu p. wan PT — 
lie, ar ſe [warns 4575 Sede lad g —— —— 
ma * — Sele, but ſuch i 2 — 
 boldeth nota wiſe me irh inctudith al other t — 
hin ks God hingſtlf- Ne re ave bid yeat Mile, n. 
thowyhts. N i natural —— 
jond the moon, wherein nature bath framed in mas a deſire to be equal 
1 the gods; aud to extend himſelf to his greatneſſe. The moſt beau- 
 riful and greateſt ſpirits are the more umiverſalas the more baſe and 
blunt are the particaler.” It is a ſoetiſli wezkneſs to think that a 
man muſt believe, do, live, in all: as at home in his own vil- 
and countrey, or that the accidents that full out here, concern, 
ate common with the reſt of the world. A fool, ifa man tell 
bim that there are diverſe manners, cnſtomes, laws, opinions, con- 
trary to thoſe w he ſeeth in uſe, ether de win vot 
and ſaith they are Fables, or ai pefuſeth and condemmeth 
them as barbarons, ſo partial „ and fo much enthralled wich 
„ which de accoumteth che only true; 
natural, univerſal. man calleth rhiat barbarous chat ggveeth 
ntl we ſtome ; and it ſemeth that we have no 


een erer ry and 


fay ,nordo otherwiſe. ; 
- » Over: he lee tainted and preocenpated with a par- 
| — thatir cannot judge aright of others; an indifferent 


— He chat is Sfaſinedes one place, is baniſhed 
Fothers, The paperthat is blurred with ano- 
rebel wal noi ny of any other; wheress che white is 
fic do rective any K Judge chat bear # eauſe wich. a prejudicate 
wg and i h to one part more then to another, eannot be 

juft, uprighe, aer Jos r Now wile manmult free himſelf 
from this bra blocki and p reſent unto himſelf as in a ta- 
ble this image of our mother nature in her entire majeſty, 
mark conſiderher in a realm, an empire, yea in this whole vi- 
ſdie world, asin the figure of a ſmall point, and there read that 


general and conſtant variety in — ſo many humours, judge- 
ment, 


1. 


3. 


from the motions thereof, that it is a creature compoſed of a b 
and of a ſoul. which ſoul lodging in the center thereof, diſperſet 
and ſpreadeth it ſelf by muſical numbers into the circumference, and 


e een. 


ment, beliofs, caſtomes, lawsſo many alters ions of Sta 
of fortune ; ſo many viRtaries and conqueſts burięd a 
ſo many pomps and iſhed, as.i 


Hereby a man m 


things. er the.betree eines of. this univerſal erk e thi 
geacral indifferencic , we aro to conſider, theſe four or five 


The great inequality and difference of men in their nature, form, 
compoſition, whereof we have ſpoken. 
| The great diverſity of laws, cuſtomes, manners, religions, opini- 
ons; whereof we will ſpeak hereafter... ; 
.- Thedivers opinions, reaſons, Japiogs of -Philoſophers, touching. 
unity and plurality the eternity and temporality, the beginning, and 
end, the durance and continuance, the ages, eſtates, changes, and in- 
| cauſes of the world, apc. the parts thereof: The 


- 


terchangeable c IC Wor 
pri Prieſts told, Herodotus, that ſince their firſt King, (which 
was above eleven thouſand yeers before the picture and ſtatne. of 
whom, and of all that ſucceeded him, they ſhewed him drawn to 


the life) the Sun had changed his caurſe four times. The Chaldeant 


inthe time of Diederan;(as hs faich) and Cicero, had a regiſter of 
ſeven hundred thouſand. years. -P/aro faith, they of the city of Sai: 
had memes in waking of eight thouſand. years, and that the 
City of Atheur was built a thouſand years before the ſaid City of 
Sass. /Zoroafter, Pliny, and others have affirmed, that Socrates li- 
ved fix thouſand years before the time of Plato. .. Some haye ſaid, 
chat the world bath been from all eternitie, mortal, and growing + 
and beinMgain by interchangeable caurſes. Otherz, and the more 
noble Philoſophers, have held the world for a god, made by ano. 
ther god greater then it; or as Plato averreth, and ,others, argue 


parts thereof, the heaven, the ſtars, compoſed of bodies, and of 4 
ſoul, moreal, by reaſon of their com poſition; immortal, by the de- 


cree and determination of the Creator. Nlaro ſaith, that the world 


changeth countenapce in. all reſpecti, that che heaven, che ſtars, the 
ſun change and quite alter by turnes their motion, in ſuch ſort, that 
hat Which was firſt, is laſt, the Eaſt is made thæeſt; and accord- - 
ing to the ancient and moſt authentical opinion, and. of the more 


et 


'thou 


only man, the father of us all, of the univerſal 


is 1 


offports, Aft 
1 r this great body which we ca 
s ; 5 2 x l 2 


: | ie 


of [pirie, both in judgment, aud wil, Ne. 


| Famous fpitits, worthy the greatneſs of God, and founded upon 


reaſon, there are many worlds, inſomuch, that there is nothing one 


arid only in this world, all kinds are maltiplyed in number, where- 


by it ſeemeth not to have ſemblance of truth, that God hath made 
this onely work, without companion, and that all is concluded in 
this one iadividuum; at the leaſt Divinity ſaĩth, that God could 


make many, and infinite worlds; for if he could make no more but 


this one viſible, his power ſhonld be finite, becauſe the world is 
ſuch. 4 „ a54035 0 e an Skins PIE 
Buy that which -we have learned of the diſcovery of the new 


worſd, the. Eaſt and Weſt Indies, we'fee firſt, that all our ancient 
Writers have been deceived, thinking to have found rhe meafure of 


the habitable earth, and to have comprehended the whole Co/mo- 


graphie, — ſome ſcattered Ilands, doubting of the Ant ipode,: 
for now behold 


xhold another world, almoſt ſach as ours is, and that all 

on firm land inhabited, peopled, politickly governed, diſtinguiſh- 

ed by” Realms, and Empires, beautified withcities , that excell in 
—— | eng opulency,all thoſe of Aa. Africa, Europe many 
and years ago: Andwho doubteth, bur that in time hereaf- 

ter, there will be diſcovered divers others ? If Prol/omy, and other 


our ancient Writers, have been heretofore deceived,why ſhould not 
he be likewiſe deceived that affirmeth, that all is already found and 
diſcovered ?* Say it he that will, I will believe him as I lift. 


Secondly, we fee that the E ones, which were thought inhabitable 

by reaſon of their exceſſive heat and cold, are habitable. 
-" Thirdly, that in theſe new countries, almoſt all things which we 
fo much eſteem of here, and hold that they were firſt revealed and 
ſent from heaven, were commonly believed and obſerved, (from 
whence they came, I will not ſay, who dares determine it?) Yea 
many of them were in uſe a thouſand years before we heard any ty- 
dings of them, both in the matter of Rea the belief of one 
r of u eluge, of one God. 
who ſometimes lived in the form of a man undefiled and holy, of 
the day of judgment: the reſurrection of the dead, circumciſion like 


+ 


to that of the em, and Ntabumet : And in the matter of policy, 


as that the eider ſon ſhould ſucceed in the inheritance, that he that 

is exalted to a dignity, loſeth his own name, and takes. a new; ty- 

rannical ſubſidzes,;armouries, tumblers, muſical inſtit mdacs all forts 
tellery, Printing. Prom all theſe diſcourſes, e ta 


the 


k * 
7 
, 8 
. 
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nearby er, yea and contrads 


4. * . 
as 


ſpir of man 
ing. ſometime 


Pole upon this point, that it is the courſe of the world, that it is 
nature that workerh theſe things; but yet wiſely ts pravide that 
nothing hurt us. by our own, weaknels and dejection of mind. 
Enough is ſaid of this perfect liberty of judgment , eſtabliſhed by 
theſe three parts, to judge of all, to judge nothing, to be univerſal : 
wherein I have the rather inſiſted, becauſe I know that it pleaſeth 
not the palat of the world, it is an enemy to pedantry as well as 
wiſdome, but it is a fair flower or ornament of wiſdome, which 


preſerveth us from two contrary rocks, . whereon the vulgar fort do 


commonly loſe themſelves, chat is to ſay, from being heady, opina- 
tive, ſhameful gainſayers, repeaters, 2 —— man — 
eth himſelf in a ſweet, peaceable, and aflugpd modeſty and great li- 
berty of ſpirit, noble and magnifical yniverſalicy, This is that great 
quality and ſufficiency of . — Coryphans of the wile, by the 
confeſſion of all, of whom it is ſaid, as Plutarch diſeourſeth, That 
he n forth, but ſerving as a Midwife, he made others. 
to bring forth. This is very noer, and in ſome ſenſe, the diſorder of 
the Pyrrhonians,thencutralicy and indifferency of the 4rademicks, 
from whence proceederh, not to be aſtonithed at any thing, not to 
admire any things the ſovereign good of Pythagoras, the magnani- 
mity of Ariſtotle. 
; Nil admit ari, prope res eſt ana, Namici, 
Sold gque, que poſſit facere, & ſervare bextum. 
Ont thing, at nothing wonder up to take, 
| It i, that may you happy keep and make. 
It is a ſtrange thing that man will not ſo much as taſte it, yea is 
offended to hear ſpecch thereof, ſoveth better to continuesflave;to 


run 


\ 


du, to be above all, and 2 


a much more the contrary 


not teaſon to cry with Tiberium, 2 more jultly, O bhamines ani 
ſarvirxtens nati l O men born to ſervitudes What monſter is this, 
to deſire to have all things free, his body, his members, his 
and not his ſpirit, which aevertheleſſe is onely born unto lids 
A man will willingly make benefit of whatioever is in the wor 


run from one part to another, them to be 


that comes from the Eaſt or the Weſt, for the good and. ſervice of 


his body, nouriſhment, health, ornament, and accommodate it all 
unto his uſe, but not for the culture of his ſpirit, beneſit and enrich» 
ing; giving his body the liberty of the fields, and holding his ſpirit 


T be ocher liberty which is of the Will, muſt likewiſe be in high 


3 
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Fo 


y. 
eſteem with a wiſe man. We ſpeak not here of the free will of 2. 7% /crond 


man, according to the manner. of Divines : we ſay, that a wiſe man 
to maintain himſelf in reſt and liberty, muſt manage his will and 
his affections, in giving himſelf to and affecting but few things, and 
thoſe juſt, ( forthe juſt are but few in number, if a man judge well) 
and that without violence and aſperity, There enter here into com» 
bat (or to ſpeak more mildly, there are to be explicated and under. 
Rood) two popular and plauſibie opinion in the world; the one 
teacheth to be ready und willing in the fervice of another, to forget 
our ſelves for our rieighbeur, and principally for the weal-publick, 
. — 
to carry our ſelves couragiouſly wi vity, zeal, ton, He 
that doth not the Grſd;ioncenſed not to have any charity : He that 
dot hot the ſecond, ſaſpected to be cold, not to be a friend, and 
not EG have that zeal of ſufficiency that he ought. Some wonid 
and there is not any thing which hath not been ſpoken hereof : 
for che heads or chicfrains many times preach things according 


« £ 


to that uſe for which they ſerve, not according as they are: And 


many times the trueſt opinions 


are not the more profitable. 


And afterwards ſeeing we hold our felves too much to our 
And with a tie too natural, they would diſtract us and draw us 


along, as they that go about toſtreightena crooked ſtaſſe, bend ir 


But theſe opinions ill underſtood and ili taken, as they are by di- 
vers, bring with them injuſtice, trouble, pain, and much evil, av'a 
man may ſee in thoſe who bach- bite, and derraR from all, giving 

+ 26 theraſclyes 


/ . 


[ 


part the lilar- 
t of Will. 
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10. 


ſaffer thomſelves to be carried, and ſeized upon; but. they likewi 
chm ehem ſelves into ull matters; as Well into Thale that concem 


themſelves to hire, and the ſervice of another : They do not onely © 


them not, as thoſe that do; as well into ſmall as great, and many 
times for no other cauſe, but to employ and buſie themſelves ; 7s 
negotiss ſlant negotii cauſa : That huſie themſelves becauſe they mould 
be buſie : And becanſe they cannot hold and>ſtay themſelves , agif 
they had nothing to do, with and within themſelves, and that for 
want of inward, effential, proper and domeſtical affairs, they ſeekx 
and undergo thoſe that are ſtrange unto them. They are good 
husbands and frugal enough of their parſe, but prodigal of their 
fouls, their lives, their time, affeRion, and wills; the good husban.- 
dry whereof is only profitable and commendable, And if they give 
themſelves to any thing, it is with ſuch paſſion and violence, that 
they are no more their own men, ſo wholly do they engage and in- 
Gnuate themſelves thereinto, Great men ſeek after ſuch people, that 
will grow into paſſion and kill themſelves for them, and they allure 
them with fair promiſes and much Art, to win them unto them; and 
they alwaies find fools enough that believe them, but they that are 
wiſe will take heed of them. | : | 
This is firſt unjuſt; it wholly troubleth the State, drives away 
the reſt and liberty of the ſpirit: It is, not to know that whick eve- 
ry one ought to know, and by how many offices every man is obli- 
ged unto himſelf; whileſt they ſeck to be officious and ſerviceable 
to another, they are unjuſt to themſelves, We have all buſineſſe 
enough with and within our ſelves, and need not ſeek meanes to 
loſe our ſelves without, and to give our ſelves unto others: every 
man muſt hold him to himſelf. He that knowes not how to live 
honeſtly, healthfully, and merrily, is ill adviſed, and takes an ill and 
unnatural courſe, if he think to do it by ſerving another. He muſt 
affect and tie himſelf but to a few things, and thoſe juſt. 
Secondly, this ſharp intention and paſſionate aſſection, troubleth 
all, and hindereth the conduct of thoſe affairs to which he ſo much 
giveth himſelf; as in a precipitate paſe, too much haſte makes a man 
{tumble and enterfear, and ſo ſtaies him whether he will, or no: 
Ipſa ſe velecitas implicat unde feſt inatio tarda eft : Dui niminm pro- 
perat ſeriùs abſoloiti Haſte makes waſte, and binders it ſtif « He that 
drunken with this violent intention, he entangleth and fer 


| bimſelf, commirs many indiſeretions and;wrongs,; growes into 


| bard 


ä 


of ſpirit both in judgement and will, Gs. 


hard conceits and ſuſpitĩom of others, becomes impatient in croſſe 


or flow eccurrents, that fall not out according to his own defire 
CAalt cuntta miniftrat impetus © Violence doth nothing Well. This is 
| ſeen not only in ſerious affairs, but alſo yain and friv as in play, 
where he that is carried with an ardent thirſt of gaining, troubleth 
himſelf ; and the more he troubleth himſelf, the more he loſeth. He 
that walks moderately, is alwaics with himſclf, directeth his baſi- 
neſſe with better advantage, and more ſuredly and cheerfully : he 
diſſemblech, applyeth, deferreth all to his own leiſure, and as his 
occaſions ſhall fall out: if he chance to be convicted in a matter, it 
is without torment and affliction, being alwaics ready for a new 


change: he alwaies marcheth wich the bridle in his hand, feſtinat 


lente, | 

- Thirdly, this violent affection infecteth and corrupteth even the 
the judgment it ſelf: for following one part, and deſiring the ad- 
vantage thereof, they wax mad if they be contradicted, attributing 


to their party falſe praiſes and conditions, and tothe contrary falſe 


ion; interpreting all prognoſtications and occurrents at 
their own pleaſure, and making them ſerve their own — — 
All that _ che — part, — — be wicked an _—_ con- 
trary conditions; yea and they that any good, or deſcry any 
good thing in them, are likewiſe ſuſpected 2 their part. Can 
it not poſſibly be, that a man honeſt in all things elſe, or at leaſt in 
ſome thing, may follow a wicked perſon, maintain a wicked cauſe? 
It is enough that paſſion enforce the will, but that it carry likewiſe 
the judgment, and make that a fool, this is too much. It is the 
foveraign and laſt part that ſhould alwaics maintain its own autho- 
rity ; and we muſt ingeniouſly , and in good ſooth acknowledge 
the good that is in our adverſaries, and the evil that is in thoſe 
whom we follow. The ground and foundation of the controver- 
ſie being laid afide, we mult keep moderation apd indifferencie,and 
out of the buſineſs it ſelf baniſh all choler, all diſcontent. And thus 
ve ſee the evils that this over · great affection to any thing whatſoe- 
yer bringeth with it; of all, yea of goodneſs and wiſdome it ſelf, a 
man may have too much. 3 | i 
Bur for a rule herein, we muſt remember, chat the principleand 


| 2 
moſt Jawful charge, that we have, is in every man the conduct and 4 adviſe- 
guide of himſelf. The reaſon why we are here, is, that we ſhoud | 


maintain our ſelves in tranquillity and liberty. And to do 
this, the beſt remedy is, to lend ourſelves egHthers, and to give 
R4 our 

3 


— 


11. 


12. 


— 
Na 


hands, not ta place them in our hearts, to take bafinefſe upon us, but 
not incorporate them into us; to be diligenc, not paſſionate, not to 
tie our ſelves hut to a few, but rather alvwayes to reſerve our ſelyes 
unto our ſelres. Thiscouaſel condemneth not thoſe offices due to 
cho weal-pnblick, to our friends our nei rs yea it is ſo far from 
it, that a wiſe man muſt be officious and charicable,apply unto him- 
felf the cuſtomes of other men and the world, and the rather to do 
it, be muſt contribute to'publick ſociety thoſe offices and duties 
— — bim. Qi bi amicus eſt. hunc omnibus ſcito eſſe ami- 
coun : He thu u friend to himſelf, is a friend to all. But I require 
a double moderation and pens herein; the one, that a — ap- 
ply not himſelf to all that is preſented unto him, but to that which 

is juſt and neceſſary; and that is not hard to be done: the other. 
that it be without violence and trouble. He muſt deſire litele, and 
that little moderately; buſic himſelf little, and that peaceably : 
and in thoſe charges that he undertaketh, employ his paſe, his ſpeech, 
his attentions, his ſweatings, his means, and, if need be, his 5 
his life : but yet without vexatien and paſſion, keeping him- 
ſelf alwayes to himſelf in health and tranquillity. A man may per- 
form his duty ſufficiently without this ardeney, and this ſe great 
contention of Will. And they deceive themſelves very much, thae 
think that a buſineſs is not well done, and there is no manner of af... 
fection, if it be not done with tempeſt, clamour, and clatter : for 
contrariwile , ic. is that that hindreth and troubleth the good 
guide and conduct thereof, as hath been ſaic O how many men 
hazzard their lives — Fhms in thoſe warts which no way concern 
them, and chruſt the into the danger of that battel, the loſs. 
whereof doth no way trouble their ficep : and all to the end they 
| | may not fail in their duty l whileſt there is another in his own. 
"= „ houſe; that dares not —— — the enemy in the 
OT face, is more affected with the iflue war, and hath his mind 
of ms 2822 the ſouldier that adventureth his blood and life 

in 775 4 | 

12. Finally, we muſt know ho to diſtingaifh-and ſeparate our ſelves 
„ Som out publick every one of us playetł two parts, tw] o 
ES. if _ — — in from the ſhirt, —. _ 
„ perform his charge; and yet withal not leave to judge of the folly, 
——— heilleonform diff to cre things 
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| becanſe the cuſtome of his countrey requireth ĩt, 
the weal-publick z the world lives ſo, and therefore ic muſt 
A man muſt ſerve and make uſe of the world 1 0; 
in the mean time, he muſt likewiſe conſider it as a thing 
from it ſelf, know how to keep and carry himſelf apart, and to 
— to his own truſiy good, nnen things (lt 
wick hun elf. 5 


CHAP, 111. f 
True and efſential —_— ns firſt and 5 RR uu 
Wiſdome 


H Avin prepared and diſpoſed our ſcholar to ideen theſe 
ent adviſements;chat is to ſay, having purified and freed 

him from alFevils, and placed him in a good eſtate, of a 32 
— to the end he may have a perfect view, knowleds, 
an e. over all things (which is the priviledgeof a wile 
Spiritnalis omnia dihadcas: The ſpiritual mas judgeth 

5.) ĩt is now way 44 ve him inſtructions and general ruies 

of wil The two firſt ſh all be as preambles and foundations, 


whereof the firſt and principal is honeſty or probitie. 
ps, any matter of difficulty, ro make good 


A IRS bog he and fundaments 
1 t 44 
part of Wiſdome : r . good earneſt, or in 


outward ſhew, for ſhame or fear to ſay the _ do appland 
it; ; they alwaies honour it in the firlt place , themſelres 
ſerritors and alfeQonare followers thereof: but it will coſt me 
ſome labour to ſhew 1 8 and 3 
tial probitię we here For that which is in authority 
credit, wherewith . world contenteth it ſelf ; that hich 
is onely known, ſought for, and poſſeſſed, (except ſome few of the 
wiſer) is baſtardly, artiſitial, falle, and counterfeit, 
Firſt, we know that many times we axe lead and pricked forward 


iris, herb in judgment and wil, Acc. 
eee 


and Ip. 
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to virtue and honourable actions, by wicked & condemned means, — of bee. 


by default and natural impotencie, by paſſion, and vice it ſelf; cha- 


2 temperancy may be in us, by rea our corporal: 

imbecillity: . primal con- 

ſtancy in danger, proceed many times from want of a 

and jadgment.: valour, liberality. juſtice it ſelf, from ambition: 

diſcretion, — from frat, from: avatice. 2 l 
J 


beautiful actions hath-preſumption and temerity brought forth? So 
that the actions of virtue are many times no other bur masks ; they 
carry the outward countenance,but they have not the eſſence; they 
may very well be rermed virtuous, in conſideration of another, and 
of the viſage they carry outwardly and in publick, but in truth and 
with the actor himſelf they are nothing ſo; for it will appear at the 
la, that profit, glory, cuſtome, and other the like ſtrange cauſes, 
have induced him to do them. . 3 
Sometimes they ariſe from ſtupidity and bruitiſh ſottiſhneſs, and 
therefore it is ſaid, that wiſdome and ſottiſh ſimplicity do moet in 
one and the ſame point; touching the bearing and ſuffering of hu. 
mane actions. It is then very dangerous to judge of the probitie or 
improbitie of k man by his actions: we muſt ſound him within, 
from what foundation theſe motions do ariſe: wieked men per- 
form many times many good and excellent actions, and both good 
and evil preſerve themſelves alike from doing evil: Oderum peccare 
ban & mali : Both good and evil fear to offend.” To diſcover there. 
fore, and to know which is the true Honeſty, we mult not Nay in 
the outward action; that is but the ſign, the ſimpleſt token, and 
many times a cloak and mask to cover villanie: we mult penetrate 
into the inward part, and know the ' motive which cauſeth the 
ſtrings to play, which is the ſoul and the life that giyeth motion 
to all. It is that whereby we muſt judge, it is that herein eve- 
| rx ſhould provide to be good and entire, and chat which we 


3: That koneſly which is commonly accounted true, and ſo much 
Iulgar ho- preached and commended of the world, whereof they make expreſs -- 
neſth, and ac- — who have the title and publick reputation to be men of 
ee; 1 oneſty, and ſetled conſtancy, is ſcholaſtical, and pedantical, ſervant 
— to the lawes, enforced by hope and fear, acquired, learned and 

WA practiſed out of a ſubmiſffion to, and a conſideration of, the religi- 
on, laws,cultomes, commands of ſuperiours, other mens examples, 
ſubject to preſcript forms, effeminate, fearful, and troubled with 
ſcruples and doubts : Sunt quibus innocentia niſi metu non place: : 
Innocency without fear likes not ſome ; which is not onely in reſpeR 
of the world divers and variable, according to the diverfity of reli · 
gions, lawes, examples, forms, (for the juriſdictions changing, the 
Motions mult likewiſe alter) bur alſo in ir ſelf uncqual, wavcring, 
deambulatorie, according to the acceſs, receſs, ſucceſs of the affairs, 
theoccafions which are preſented, the perſons with whom a _ 


magis & minus. 


gration, inſtinct, or motive of thit honeſty; and hecan never 
ho to have a more juſt and lawful, more. powerful moe 
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kat to do, ava ſhip driven with the wiads and the oates b is carri- 
ed away with an unequal tottering paſe, with many b 


and bilſowes. To be brief, theſe are honeſt men by accident and 
occaſion, by out ward and ſtrange events, and not in verity. and 
eſſence: they underſtand it not, and therefore it is eaſie to diſco- 
ver them, and to convince them, by ſhaking of a little their bridle, 


and ſounding them ſomewhat nearer, but above all. by that inequa» 
WI 


lity and diverſity which is found in them: for in one and 

action they will give divers jadgments, and carry themſelves alto - 
gether after a divets faſhion, going ſometimes a flow paſe, ſome · 
times running a main gallop. This uncqual diverſity proccedech 


from this, that the outward occaſiqns which move and ſtir them. do 


either puff them op, multiply and increaſe them, or make them luke» 
ject them, more or leſs, ile accidents, Que. revipinyt 


warm, and dej 


4 


Now that true honeſty,which I require in bim chat will bewiſe, 
is free, manly and generous, pleaſant, and cheerful, equal; uni 


and conſtant, which marcheth with a ſtaied paſe, ſtately and baugh- . — 


ty, going alwaies his own way, neither looking on this ſide, or be- 
hind him, without ſtaying or altering his paſe, or gate for the wind. 
the times, the occaſions, which are changed, but that is not, I 


mean in judgment and will, that is in the ſoul, where honeſty re- 


ſideth and hath its ſeat. For outward actions, eſpecially te — 
lick, have another juriſdiftion, as ſhalbbe ſaid in his place: This ho 
neſty I will deſcribe in chis place, giving you firſt to underſtand chat 
following the deſignment of this book declared in the Preface, I 
ſpeak of humane honeſty and wiſdome, as it is humane, whereby a 
man is called an honeſt man and 2 wile, not of Chriſtian, thongh in 


 theend I may chance to ſpeak a word or two thereok, 


The en iction of this honeſty is nature, which: bindeth every 
Man co 


both a miſtris which enjoyneth and commandeth honeſty, and a law 
and inſtruction which teacheth ir unto us. As touching the firſt, 
there is a natural obligation inware, and univerſal in every man to 
be honeſt, juſt, upright, following the intention of his author and 
maker; A man ought not to attend or ſeek. her cauſe, obli 

W 


ancienc3-it is altogether as ſoon: as hümſelf. born avich. imd. 


Every; 


: The 


and to make himſelf ſach as he ought, that is to ſay, to FOR | 
conform and rule himſeff according unto it. Nature is together ech bovefy, 


r r 8 
* ” 


—— — 


* 


2 honeſty for the love of himſelf, and becauſe he is a man 
ing chat he cn he no other, without the 


Trac ea eſemial benefy, 4 | 
mas thoald — — 


Bong han heal hy rand to be ſuch, is a monſter, re. 
nounceth himſelf, belicrh, deſt himſc he is no more 
a nn, and in effect ſhould d be a man. It is neceſſary that 
honeſty very in him by himſelf,that is to ſay,by thatinward inſtin 
hath put in him, and not from any other ourward and 
IT — — py ont of 
a any t is 5 
other then irs own nature requircth, pes argon. > re. 


n 828 a thing, 2 whether ir be worth 


3 his parts good and ſound, his 

red 0 n 
— 2 ae ee likewiſe have his will, and his — 
3 | 


e ms 
CET — firm and reſolved to equity | 
We f 


on of hinmſelf. De n e e Sera 
., MWar ee 
even as his own eſſence is unto him, and he unto himſelf. It muſt 
pot then be for any outward conſideration, and proceeding from 
b 


Wurd, ma om A ena, and alter, and conſequent- 


22 that that is grounded thereupon, muſt do the like. If 
he bean honeſt mas, for honour, or repiſtation, or other recom- 
being in a ſolitary place, where he hath no bope to be known, 
either ceaſeth to be honeſt, or putteth it in very coldly 
and negligently. If for fear of che laws, iſtracey,puoiſhments; 
if ke can deceive the laws, circumvent the Judges, aveid or diſprove 
tit proofs, and kide himſelf from the knowledge of another, there 
i am end of his honeſty. And this honeſty is but frail, 6cca 
accidental and miſerable ; and yet it is that which is in authority 
and uſe, no manknowes of any other, there is not an honeſt man, 
but ſuch as is enforced or —— mg 
gratis bam oft: No mas is freely good. Now I would haye in this 
my wiſe man, an eſſential and de honeſty, which dependeth 
it ſelf, and ariſeth from ita own root, and map 28 1 be ſe⸗ 
—— — mtr f I will that he 


Tyus and offentiall honefta, tha firſt 
e hahere conſciuns, bahamy conſtievtians? has ut it 10 thee that 
| haſt a conference, nyt to he- Witnr(ſe of ti conſcience? And what 
though be receive no great recompence for it ? For what may it be 
that concerneth him ſo near, as his own proper eſſence ? This were, 
3 wee ety ps ar oe eto 
chat be; 20 e, and to to mas. 
rr rer 


ſufficient ly preſſed. Let us come to the ſocond 1 


Now the pattern and rule to he bonelt,is this nature ĩt GEmhich 6. Nature 
abſolutely requireth that we be ſuch, it is, I ſay, this equity and uni- — bones 


verſall reaſon which ſhineth in every one of ws. He which worketh 


ago ie; worketheraly according to God, for itis Gothor 
. 


it idto the world , azad which came firſt from God; for God and 
nature are in the world, as in a Rate the king, theauchone and 
found er, and the fundamental law which he hath made for the pre- 
ſervation and 4 the ſaid eſtate. This is u lightning 
and ray ofthe divinity,a ftream and depr of thetternallavw, 
which is God himſelf and his will: Quid uur vifi Dam & di- 
vine ratio tots innndo, & partibus ejut inſerta? What nature but 
; God, and divine rea/ou juſerted ta the While world, and all thi parts 
thereof? He worketh alſo according to himſelf, for he workoth ac- 
cording to the ſtern, and animated inſtioct, which he hath within 
himſelf moving and ſtirring him: and ſo he is an honeſt man eſſen- 
tially, and not by accident and occafion ; for this law and light is 
eſſenriall and naturall in us, and therefore it ĩs called Nature, and 
the law of nature. He is alſo by conſequent an honeſt man alw ates 
and perpetnally, uniformly and equally at all times and in all places: 
for this law of equit ie, and naturall reaſon is perpetuattin.ns, Edi- 
Fr, petnwn, A perpeama. edi, inviolable, which can never be 
extioN cox defaced; ſpy nec ipſs dolet iniqumas; un cor 
von worietwr ; Which ueit her iaiquitie it ſelf may deface; their worm 
ſpall never die. Univerſall and canſtant in all things, and alwaies 
the ſame, equall uniform, which neither time not place ean altet nor 
diſguiſe, receiveth neither acceſſe nor roceſſe, more nor leſſe, Sas. 
fantianon recipit maægis & miu. What ſeckeit thou elſe- where, 
either law or rule in he world > What anay a man ſay or alledge 
which thou haſt not about thee and within, if thou wilt but feel 
and hearken to thy ſelf? A man may ſay to thee, as to a bad debtor, 
who atked for what the debt is and will ſee the bill W 
about 


4 
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Rom, 1. 


Auguſt. 


1 


_ 


Tuc and eſentiall beniftigethe f 
about him, Dol peris intwe babes ; but them demariteft is Within 
thy ſelf ; Thou ic nandetfthas which thou haft in thy own boſome. 
" Signatum eft ſuper nos lumen vnltus tui. Gentes naturaliter que 
legs ſunt fariunt: oftendunt opus legis ſeriptum in cordibus ſuiiz lar 
cripta in cordibus noftris. The light of thy comntenance is ſealed in 
1. Prople naturally obſerve the law : they ſpew the 2 the law 
written in thiir hearts: the law is written in our hearts. The law of 
Moſes in his decalogue, is an outward and publick copie, the law 
of the twelve tables, and the Romane law, the morall inſtruQions 
of Divines and Philoſophers, the adyiſements and counſels of Law. 
yers, the edicts and- ordinances of Princes are no other but pietie 
and particular pourtraies thereof: ſo that if there be any law, that 
ſtrayeth the leaſt that may be from this firſt and originall-miſtris, 
it is a monſter, falſhood, and errour. To be brief, all the lawes of 
the world, are no other but copies and abſtracts brought forth into 
a Ty thee that holdeſt hidden the originall and makeſt 
as if thoukneweſt it not, extinguiſhing as much as in thee lieth, this 
light, which enlightneth thee! within, Qi veritatem Dei detinent 
in —— „ho detain the truth of God in unrigbteonſneſſe, for 
theſe lawes had never been publiſned abroad, bat becauſe tha law 
which was inward, wholly celeſtiall and divine, hath been too much , 
contemned and forgotten. Theſe are all rivers, but ſuch ãs neither 
have ſo much water, nor ſo pure as the ſource and inviſible fountain, 
which is within thee, if thou ſuffer it not to periſh, and to be loſt: 
I ſay, not ſo much water, Quam multa pietas, humanitas, liberali- 
tas, fides exiguint, que extra rabulas ſunt! Piety, humanity, liberali- 
ty and faith require many things that are not in the tables. O the 
miſerable honeſtie of formalith, who hold themſelves to the words 
of the law, and ſo think themſelves diſcharged ! How many duties 
are there required beſides > Qwam angnſta innocentia ad legem bo- 
num eſſe : latins officiornxs patet quam juris regula. What a ftrilt in- 
nocency is required, according to the law; the rule of duty extendeth 
5 ſelf. further then the rule of the law, The rule of our dutie is far 


: Jarger then that of the law, which is neither ſo ſtrong, nor ſo lively, 


wiknęſſe this one thing, that well to underſtand and know their 


8 = D, to quit our ſelves of ambiguitie, difficultie, contrarietie, 
We mul! 


| bring them to the ſource, and re-entringinto the inward 

part. put them to the touch and rule of nature: Arima legis ratio; 

Reaſon A the life of the lam. Behold then an eſſentiall, radicall, and 

fundamgtall honeſtie, ſprung in us from its own proper roots by 
; * t 


Ea PEE, ARS . cr. i. Sh 


and ſundamemtall part of wiſaomes 
the ſeed of chat univerſall reaſon which is in the ſoul, as the ſpring 


and ballance in a clock, as thenaturall heat in the body, maintaining 


ie ſelf ſtrong of it ſelf and invincible, whereby a man worketh ac< 
cording to God, according to himſelf, nature, the univerſall order 
and policie of the world, quietly , ſweetly and as ſilently without 
noiſe; as a ſhip that is not driven but by the naturall and ordinary 
courſe of the water: All other is ingrafted by Art and accidental 
diſcipline, as the heat and cold of fevers, acquired and conducted 
by ſtrange occaſions and conſiderations, working with clamour and 


clatter ambitiouſly. 5 t | | 
This is the reaſon why the dodrine of all the Sages doth teach, 


243 


that to live well, is to live according to nature, that the chiefeſt #e mult follow- 
good in this world is to conſent to nature, that in following nature 14! 


as our guide and miſtris, we s can never erre, Naturam fo ſequa 
ris dacem, nuſ quam aberrabus : bonum eſt quod ſecundium naturam; 
omnia vitia contra naturam ſunt: Idem beats vivere & ſecundum 
naturam: If thou folloW nature as thy guide, thou ſhalt. not erre. All 

90dnefſe is naturall; vices nunaturall : it is one and the [ame thing to 
live bleſſedly and according to nature: underſtanding by nature that 
equitie and univerſall reaſon which ſhineth in us, which containeth 
and hatcheth in it the ſeeds of all virtues, probitie, juſtice, and is the 
matrix from whence all good and excellent laws do fpring & ariſe, 


— thoſe true and juſt judgements that are ſometimes pronounced 


the mouth of an ideot. Nature hath diſpoſed all thingy in the beſt 


Rate that they could be, and hath given them the firſt motion ta 


good, and the end which. they ſhould ſeek in ſuck ſort, that he that 


will follow her, need not obtain and poſſeſs his own, goed and his 
own end, Sapientia eſt in nat uram converts, & ea reſtitui unde pub- 


4 


fermari ſapientia oft It is wiſdemeto be conformable to nature, and 
ta yield unta it, whereby be may expell all publick, and grofſe erraur; 
From which not to wander, but to faſhion and apply himſelf thereto is 
Wi/dowe.. Men are naturally good, and follow not evil, but for pro- 


lieus error expulerit: Ab illa non deerrare, ad illius legen exemplumg; 


fic or pleaſure, and. therefore Law-makers, to induce them to fol- 
low their naturall and good inclination, and not to enforce their 


Doubtleſſe, Nature in every one of us is ſufficiene, and à fiveet 
miſtria and rule to all things, if we will hearken unte her, cmploy 
and awaken her; and we need not ſeek elſe. where, nor begge of 


wills, hare propaſcd two contrary things, paaiſhment and fe- 


1 
As 2 good am 


ſufficient 2 


fits, 


[By Art. 


Trut and cſential honeſty, the fit 

Art and the Scir:icrs, the means, the remedies, and the rules 'which: 
wehave nerd of: Every one of us if he will, may {ive at his plea- 
ſure of his own. To live content and happy, a man need nor be 
wiſe, a Courticr, nor ſo active; all his ſufficiency that is beyond the: 
common and natural is vain and ſuperfluous, yes it bringeth more 
evil with it then good. We ſee ignorant people, idiste, and ſimple 
men, lead their lives more ſweetly and chearfully; reſiſt ehe aſſuues 
of deach, of want, of forrow, more conſtantly and contentedly, - 
then the wiſeſt men and moſt active, And ifa man mark it well 
he ſhall find among peaſants and other poor people, examples of 
patience, conſtancy, equanimity, more pure then all thofe that are 
taught in Schools; they follow fimply the reaſon and conduct of 
nature, they travel quietly and contentedly in their affaires, not en- 


flaming oc clevating themſelves, uentiy more ſoundly: 
Others mount themſelves upon their great horſes, play the light 


horfemen, bandic themſelyes one againſt the other, keep their brains 
alwaies in workand agitation. A great maſter and admirable Do. 
ctor in nature was Socrates, 8 — K in Art and ſcience. Se. 
crate by fitnple and natural diſcourſes, by vulgar fimilitudes and 
inductions, ſpeaking like z countrey fwain, did furniſh ps with pre- 
Fades s of good life, and remetlics againſt all evils, fo ſub- 
ſtantial and icopy, that all the Art and ſcience of the world could 
not deviſe better or the like. | 
But we do not onſã not hearken unto it, believe and follow it 
according to the couũſel of the wiſe, but alſo (not to ſpeak of thoſe 
mouſter who by the violence of their vices, inorinate and pery, 
delights and pleaſures, ſaffocace and extinguiſh, as much as in them 
lieth EN the ſeed thereof) we endeavenr to avoid 
it, we ſuffer it to ſleep and to ceaſe, loving better to beg elſewhere 
our firſt radiments, to run to ſtudy any Art, then to content ove 
ſelves with that which is bred wichin us. We have a buſie tronble- 
ſdine ſpirit which offereth it ſelf to rule and govern in all things, 
and which tarriech ir ſelf after our ownwilts, diſguiſeth, chagech, 
and troublerh all, will adde, invent, aſter, and cannor tay it Ef in 
home. born ſityplicity, it chinkerh nothing good wherein there is 
not craft ard ſubtiſey. Simpler ils & aperta virtus in obſcuram & 
ſelertem ſcienti. um verſa eſt . That ſimple aud open virtue i ever 


turned into obſcurs and crafiy cunning. And it is a vice common 


amongſt as, not to account of any'rhing that is in us, we eſteem 


only of tar whith is bought, which is coftly, and is brought from 


far : 


— 
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far: we prefer Art hefore nature, we ſhut the windows at high 
nq@n, and ligbe candles, This fault and folly proecedeth'froman- 

other, that is; that we eſteem nat of things according to their true 

and eſſential value, but according to the ſhew and report. How 

many are there more ſcrupulous and exact in thoſe things that be- 

long to the poſitive and municipal law, then the natural? Truly al- zy crema. 

mol} all, yea even in the ceremonial, and law of civility, vrhich we 

have framed to our ſelves, in reſpect whereof we diſdain and are 

aſhamed of nature, We ſpeak little, we make a fair ſhew, and care. 

fully keep a deconum or decency, and make no difficulty to go di- 

rectly againſt nature, duty, conſcience. So that the ſhadow is more 

unte us then the body, the root;cthe countenance more then the ſub- 

ſtance and ſound verity. That we may not offend a ceremony, we 

cover and hide things natural; we dare not name, and we bluſh at 

the ſound of things, which we do in no ſort fear to do, both Taw- 

ful and unlawful. We dare not ſpeak that which is permitted to 

do, wie dare not directly to name our own proper members, and 

yet we fear not to employ them in all manner of wickedneſs: we 

pronounce, ſpeak, and do, without fear and without ſhame, wicked 

things, and ſuch as arc againſt nature and reaſon, forſwear, betray, 

aſſail, kill, deceive, and we bluſh to ſpeak of things good, natural, 

neceſſary, juſt and lawful. There is not a husband, which is not 

more aſhamed to embrace his wife in the open view of the world, 0 

then to kill, lye, affail ; nor a woman that will not rather utter any 

wickedneſs in the world, then name that wherein ſhe raketh moſt 

— and may lawfully.do. Even to treaſons and murders, they 

tie: themſelves to the laws of a ceremony, and there faſten · theit 

devoites. A ſtrange thing t hat injuſtiee ſhould complain of inci- 

wvility, malice of indiſoretion l The act of a ceremony doth ir not 

prevail againſtmature? The Ceremony forbiddeth us to expreſs 
natural things and:\lawful, and we give creditthereunto * Nature 

and reaſon forbiddeth us things unlawful, and no man believes it: 

Aman ſends his conſcienceito te the Brothel-houſe, and keeps his 

out ward countenance in order. All this is monſtrous, and the 

like is not found among beaſts. I will not for all this fay, (as! 

perceive malice doth already mutter) that Ceremony and decency 

ought not carefully to be kept, which is the ſale and ſeaſoning of 

* actions and converſations. Amo verecundi am, in eo ornatus 8 

Vitae uit: I love modeſty, for in it is the ornament of our 

life, aud th force of comelineſſe. But I ſay to them, as our Saviour 

S 
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10. 
In ſuch ſorts 
that it is no 
more known 
in man. 


= 
Aud we muſt 
ſeek it elſe» 


whcre. 


12. 
True honeſty. 


True and eſſentiall honeftie, the firſt 
to men of the like ſpirit: O hypocrite excolantes culicem, camelum 
deglutientes, qui minima curatu, graviora ſpernitir. Hac oporter pri> 
mum facere, tum illa non omittere. O ye hypocrites that ſtrain 4 
guat, and ſwallow a ( amell, which are careful for ſmall things, and 
deſpiſe greater matters : Theſe ought ye firſt to ds, and alſo not to 
omit the reſt. CE 

From this generall and univerſall alteration and corruption it is 
come to paſſe, that there is nothing of nature known in us. If we 
muſt ſay what the lawes thereof are, and how many they are, 
we are much hindred. The enſign and mark of anaturall law is the 
univerſitie of approbation : for that which Nature ſhall have tru. 
ly ordained for us, we with a common conſent ſhall follow with- 
— doubting; and not onely every nation, but every particular 

on. 

1 Now there is not any thing in the world which is not denied and 
contradicted, not by one nation, but by divers: and there is not any 
thing ſo ſtrange and unnaturall in the opinion of divers, which is 
not approved and authoriſed in many places by common uſe. The 
little care of having children, the murther of parents, of children, of 
himſelf, marriage of the neareſt in bloud, theft, publick marchandiſe 
of theic libertie and bodies, as well of males as females, are received 
by publick uſe in many nations. 

Doubtleſſe there remaineth no more any image or trace of na- 
ture in us, we mult go ſeek it in beaſts, where this troubleſome and 
unquiet ſpirit, this quick. ſilver, neither Art, nor beautifull ceremony 
hath power to alter it; they have it pure and entire, if it be not 
corrupted by our uſage and contagion, as ſometimes it is. All the 
world followeth nature, the firſt and univerſall rule which the au- 
thour thereof hath given and Nabliſhed, except man onely, who 
troubleth the policie and ſtate of the world with his gentle ſpirit, 
and his free will to wickedneſſe, he is the onely irregular creature, 
and enemie of nature, 

So then the true honeſtie (the foundation and pillar of wiſdom) 
is to follow nature, that is to ſay, reaſon. The good and the end 
of man, in whom conſiſteth his reſt, his libertie, his content ment, 
and in a word, his perfection in this world,is, to live and do accord - 
ing to nature, when that which is che moſt excellent thing in him 
commandeth that is to ſay, reaſon. True honeſtie is a right my 
firm diſpoſition of the will to follow the connſel of reaſon: And 
the needle touched with the adamant never reſteth it ſelf untill he 


ſee 
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ſee the north point, and thereby ordereth and directeth the naviga- 
tion; fo a man is never well, yea, he is as it were undone, and diſſo- 
cated untill he ſee this law, and directeth the courſe of his life, his 
manners, his judgements and wils, according to the firſt, divine, na- 
turall law which is an inward domelticall light, whereof all the reſt 
are but beams. 

But to effect it, and to come to the practice, it is farre more eaſie 13 
to ſome, then to others. There are ſome that have their particular The gifinfion 
nature, that is to lay, their temper, and temperature ſo good and of true honeſty. 
pleaſing( which eſpecially proceedeth from the firſt formation in the 
wontb of the mother, and afterwards from the milk of the nurſe, 
and this firſt and tender education) that they find themſelves with- 
ont endeavour, and without Art or diſcipline, wholly carried and 
diſpoſed to goodneſſe and honeſtie, that is to ſay, to follow and 
conform themſelves to the univerſall nature, whereby they are 
termed wel. born gandeant bene nati. N 

This kind of naturall and eaſie honeſtie, and as it were born with Naturall gosd- 
us, is properly called goodneſſe, a qualitie of a ſoul well born and «ſe. 
well governed, it is a ſweetneſſe, facultie, and debonair mildneſſe of 
nature: and not ( leſt any body ſhould be deceived: ) a ſoftneſſe, a 
feminary, ſottiſh calmneſſe and vicious facilitie, whereby a man de- 
lighteth to pleaſe all, and not to diſpleaſe or offend any, although 
he have a juſt and a lawfvull cauſe, and it be for the ſervice of reaſon 
and juſtice ; whereby it comes to paſſe, that they will not employ 
themfelves in lawfull actions, when it is againſt thoſe that take of- 
fence thereat; nor altogether refuſe the unjJawfull, when they pleaſe 
thereby thoſe that conſent thereunto. Of theſe kind of people it is 
ſaid (and this commendation is injurious. ) He is good, fince he is 
good even to the wicked; and this accuſation true, How ſhould he 
be good, ſince he is not evil ro thoſe that are evil? We ſhonld ra- 
ther call this kind of goodneſſe innocencie, as men call little children 
ſheep, and the like innocent creatures. But an active, valiant, man- 
ly, and effectuall goodneſſe is that I require, which is a ready, eaſie, 
and conſtant affection unto that which is good, right, jaſt, according 
to reaſon and nature. | 

There are others ſo ill born and bred, that it ſeem (that like mon- 
ſters) their particular natures are made, as it were, in deſpight of 
the univerſall nature, ſo croſſe and contrary are they thereunto. 

In this caſe the remedy to correct, reform, ſweeten, make tame. and 
«mend thisevil, rough, ſavage and crooked nature, to bend it and 
S2 | apply 
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Acquired vir- 
tu. 


14. 
Three degrees 
of perfection. 


| True and ofſential honeſty, the fei 

apply it to the rule of this generall, and great miſtris the univerſal 
nature, is to have recourſe to the ſtudie of Philoſophie ( as Socrates 
did ) and unto virtue, which is a combate and painfull endea vour 
againſt vice, a laborious ſtudy, which requireth time, labour, and 
diſcipline. Virtus in ardno & circa difficile ad januam virturis ex. 
cubaut labor & ſndor. Dis mortalibus virtutem laborgs protio ven. 
diderunt. Virtue is al wages employed about things difficult, as Whoſe 
gate attends labour and pain. God for great pain and travell hath 
fold virtue unto men. This is not to bring in anew, ſtrange, or ar. 
tificiall honeſtie, and ſo accidentall, and ſuch, as I have ſaid before, 
is not the trueʒ but it is by taking away the lets and hindrances, to 
ſtirre up and enlighten this light almoſt extinct and langui bing, 
to revive thoſe ſeeds almoſt choaked by the particular vice, and ill 
temperature of the particular perſon; as by taking away the moat 
from the eye, the ſight is recovered, and the duſt from off the glaſſe, 
a man ſeeth the clearer. | 

By all chis that bath. been ſaid, it appeareth that there are two 
ſorts of true honeſtie; the one naturall, ſweet, eaſie, juſt, called 
goodneſſe; the other acquired, difficult, painfull, and laborious, cal- 
led virtue. But to ſay the truth, there is alſo a third, which is as it 


were, compoſed of the two, and fo there ſhould be three degrecrof 


perfection. The lowelt of the three is a facil and debonair nature, 
diſtaſted by it ſelf by reaſon of vice; we have named it goodneſſe, 
innocencie. The ſecond more high, which we have named virtue, is 
with a lively force to hinder the progreſſe of vice, and having -fuf- 
fered himſelf to be ſurpriſed, with the firſt motions of the paſſions, 
to arm and bind himſelf to ay their courſe, and to overcome 
them. The third and chiefeſt is out of an high reſolution, and a per- 
fect habit, to be ſo well framed , that temprations cannot ſo much 
as grow in him; and the ſeeds of vice are wholly rooted out, in ſo 
much that his virtue is turned into a complexion, and into nature. 
This laſt may be called perfection. That and the firſt, which is called 
goodneſſe, do reſemble one other, and differ from the ſecond, in 
chat they arc without ſtir pain, or endeavour. This is the true tin 
cture of the ſoul, her naturall and ordinary courſe, which coſteth 
nathiog; The ſecond is alwayes in care and aw. The laſt and per- 
fect is acquired by the long ſtudy and ſerious exerciſe of the rules 
of Philolophie, joyned to a beautifull and rich nature. For both 
are neceſſary, the naturall and the acquired. This is that, thoſe two 
ſects did ſo much Rudy, the Sroicks, and much more the Eyi = 
( which. 


——ͤ ole, 


5 —— ntiectur uche Fhb-- 
n ——— to be eredited. then all 


the other more modern who made a ſport and are 
ſhame, want, ſicknels, griefs, tortutes, death: They 
. — 
and all to keep their virtus in bteath, and in action, which made 
them not only firm, conſtant. grave, and ſevere, as Cato and the 
wen cheerfyll, mary. want on, nd if a man may fo ſay fool. 
hardy too 
By _ compatiſonof theſe three 
(who underſtand aot the beighe and value of the third) that the ſe· 
cond, Which we call virtue, by reaſan of the diſiculties, d 
endeavours thereof, cartieth the honour, and that as Adere#me lai 
—— is an idle and a baſe thing; to do good where there i is 
— danger, is a common thing and too eaſie; bur to 
do good where there is danger and pain , is the part ot an honeſt, 
man, and of virtue: it is the motto of chat divine Philoſopher, 
1 2d h. But to ſprak in truth that which it is, beſides 
— difficulty (as elſewhere hath been ſaid) is no true, nor jaſt and 
law ful cauſe, why a thing ſhould be the more cſicemedy ĩt is cer · 
nig, that in the like thing the natural is more worth: then the 25 
quired; 3— wy — divine to wor 
by nature then by Art, caſi „ equ then painfully, 
unequally, with doubt — ä — afcer the firſt man- 
ver, tha is, the natural and eſſential goodneſſe j we dare not call 
him virtuous, nor the Angels and ſpirits fortunate; they ate called 
good. But becanſe virtue maketh a greater clamor & Rirzand work- 
eth with greater vehemency and good neſo, it is more admired and 
cliedmed ofthe vulgar ſort (ho are but footiſhJudges)but wrong» 
fully. For chaſe greaticxalrersand extravagant productions which 
ſeem io he all aaf and fire arcno part of che play y and do not in 
any ſort apperrain go true boneſty ; they une ther malatdics: nd 
forlowl entrances, far diſtant from that wildome we. here require, 
which is — and uniform. 
Thus much bet — in gtoſa of hontſiy; bot the parts theroof, 
and che'dtitics, ſhaliby handled in he third book, eſpecially in the 
vit un of Julie. I Will — array acconding to 
promiſe ) to rebate and bluot the pam of detraction, and toitay 
rn that Gatte char J artbute ſo moch co nngure, 


= SO (although 


* 


it ſdemeth to ſome 


16. 


„„ and thi zook ſpeaketh 
but of the naturall and hamane) as if that were all. 2 were 
nothing elſe to be required. Whetefore beſides all — — 
ſaid, there reinaineth yet one thing to make this work compleat 
and perfect, and that is the grace of God, this honeſty, 
goodneſſe, virtue, hath life, is brought forth in his due time, and 
redeiveth itt / laſt and perfect portraict, it is elevated chriſtened, 
crowhed, that isto ſay, accepted, verified; approved by God and 
made(afteria ſort)worthy ics due reward. — is like to a good 
——— toucheth well and truly according to Art: the grace 
_ of God,istheblaſtand wind which expreſſeth the touch, 
= life and maketh the inſtrument to ſpeak; and to makea plea- 
ie. Nom this good conſiſteth not in long diſcourſe, pre- 
cepts and inſtractions, neither is it attained by our own proper act 
9 —— from above, vhereof it taketh the name, 
Grace: but we muſt deſire it, ask, implore it, both ham — 
dently. O God, vouchſafe of thy infinite goodneſſe to 
me with the eye of thy clemencie, to accept and to like of in ay 5 wa 
mine eſſay, my little work,”"which comes originally from: 
that obligation and inſtruction, which thou haſt | given me in * 
ofi nature, which thou haſt planted in me, to the end it may return 
unto thee, and that thou maiſt end that thou haſt begun, chat ſo 
thou-Maiſt be both my a and . 8 me with thy grace, keep 
me, and account me thine, and ſo forth. The better to obtain it, 
that is to ſay, to incline God unto us, is this honeſtie (as hath 
been faid in the Preface, whirher ( that I may not ĩterate it) I re. 
ſend the Reader) the matter being well prepared, is the fitter for 
the form, the grace; is not contrary, neither doth it enforce or 
= but ſwvcerly it relicverk and _—_—k it, ſo that 
— — cherennto as co its contrary, but put it on 
3 —— be 


We en be that worker che —— morally, hu- 
manelp, and that by grace made acceptable. T hat may well be wich- 

out this, and hath 2 2s:in thoſe DD: eat 
men in times paſt;adniirable in natute. and in all kind of deat! 
virtue, and is hkewiſe found in misbelicvers or infidels ; but this 
cannot be without that, no more then the covering, the Crown 
e the entire body. The player ot Or- 


ganiſt 


"ſus bibit : malum con 
 ſappeth ap the great, 


—— jus. 
ganiſt may in every point exerciſe his Art, without the bellorrs, 


benennen hikewife honeſtie without grave. Tris erve-that s 


cannot be but ' 25 /onans, and cynibalum rinneens, but this tequiteth 
that : wherein I ſee many to miſtake chemſelves very groſſely, who 
never have any taſte, or do ever conceive the image of true honeſty, 
and continue puſſed up with a perſtraſion of grace ; ' which. they 


_ thinkeropraftiſe,to attract, to actain b certain edſie and idle means, 


after the manner of the Phariſees, they reſt contented, 
not troubling themſelves any further for the true honeſtie, Promocs 
per ſaltum, Maſters without apprentiſhip, Doctors and Nobles 
in parchment. Now 1 ſee many of theſe kind of people in the 
world, but very few ſuch as Ant ides ; Phocion ;" Cas, Regu- 
lu, Socrates,” Sts , Bp that is to ſay, profeſſors of 
an exaR; true and olid moral} virtae;and philoſophical probirie. 
That complaint and feproach ſo of the ſovereign Doctor 
of the truth, againſt khypotriticall Phariſees; will alwayes have 
place, for ſuch people will never be wanting no nt amongſt che 
Cenſors and reformers of che world. No havidg\ſpoken much 
of honeſtic, we mut likewiſe in word or two touch the contrary 
thereunto. | 

Wickedneſſe is agaiti(t WAN it is foul deformed and un 


5 7. 
table; it offendeth every good jadgement, it breedeth aha it The deſcripti 
ſelf being well known; \ whereapon ſome have ſaid, that it was bred ar of wicked: 


and bron forth' by ileneeandignorace. Again, wickedneſſe cle. 
. inthe ſoul, which like an vl. 
— — fretteth ĩt, malice and miſchief builderh 
up torment againſt it ſclf : HHalitinipſa maximans pur nens verens 
— gy nook peſſimuns': Malice it ſelf 
fon: Evil counſel ts Worſt 
which wich his Ring offendeth 


to him that giveth'it : aug 


another, bur much more himſelf, 7 him. and that 


for ever, both his ſting and his Arength: vice hath pleaſure in it, 
otherwiſe it would noe be received; nor find place in the world, 


Nemo enim animi cauſa malus e 0 man is wicked for his mind 
ſake; but it dott-withall ingender 40 ſure and — pain fol- 


lowing fit ſaith Plaro;yea it gr -with it, ſaich Hefodue:which 


is quite contrary to the will and to virtue, which rejoycerh and von- 


tentech. There is a congratulation, a pleaſing contentment and ſa- 


tisfaction in well doing , it is the true and effenciall reward of a 
good ſoul, which can never fail him, and wherewith he muſt content 
himſelf in this world, S 4 There 


- "x6. There i: n „ 
whether it be and — to things x but it is a queſtion! whether chere may 
er lack a.fin. Je ſermeth ta divers, 


Ned 20/8, — —— or plcaſurs, my carry with it a — 
nuts profis jt ic be publick,there is no donhe ; 
1 —— be ſac make ron — 


ppc yes — 

19. That Go cannot rd ni e ben pleature & content, 
whether al i h. chete is 89. doubt. ; but ghar is cormenteth( is heck 
- -=— ai e. gegn hid) it is . eee ee. we 2 there- 


of vice or — — | 
IM Leon ar by long did ſich ox, that 

2 —— — 
2 


jod by 
e e 
o the marker. they ballance it 
— — ee and trend ern j 
WM they xi A ne 
excule to doit. I uſurice, ohſccnit ies — 
ro pleaſpre, andocher AIR » 
cee 3 i 


— yh 


— 


ee ap, eee 
y conſidering che dihaneſt action 

ſelf. it wich proßt or pleaſure , they 
cpent nat at all — mah, a ee e, 


| flee mins | 


Re 3 or de 21 


will, t a ſorrow p, which Of repentance 
Bea eke hs e rom out- 
ward cauſes. Reæpentageeii ĩ inwardly ; ed and thete· 
fore mare e 19 cold of a fever, 
dae or che the ſoul all. the death of 4 the 56 2 75 bo tile 
confciences : bur it is necefſary. kbar Firſt, it is 


not of Oo fin, as hath A a. got . ek ere is jnvetexate, 
habityared, authorized by the jndgement it ſelf; but of the acciden- 
. oy and that which happenceh either by ſyrpriſe, or hy force: nor 


of thong that are por in our power, we arg ſorry we can · 
e 6 I AIR N con · 
trat to aur counſe ans befides 


ice; 6 repent him 
e te cone 9 0 e eee ebene e be 0oght 

for a man cannot divine of events, and if a man did know them, 
yet hath he no place tocpyſplc them; and we never are to judge 
of counſels hy their iſſues; neither muſt it grow in him by the age, 

impoteneie, and diſtiſte of things; this 1 to ſuffer his ——— ä 
to be corrupted: for the things are not changed , becauſe we are 


e Penoy 5 


ames by inxietie oye 
CEE 90 G E 


i of God aig 
12 eee Re dhe br 
3 pe pere wie zem fg, and religious 
3 of aur fa ſee Of cents: 
a inds of e t' Which healerh; WA the #74 excuſes. 


— and — the —— the — which doth 1 Ms 
K Seeg: A crefore 35 Fre , and. 

mar ole. fo Ewe? in the bet hel — 7 — 

N ſeth and healechy is a ſęriqm 
fellion of gur 1 the ocher falle, which doth _ „Wee 2 6 


cover 


2 
This choice a 
difficult thing, 


'lyt6 _ Ie 


c | . evill ir (elf; 
eie le ether. 

ä | f figleaves res dffeniders, who cover. 
ed chemlelreobork with words & deeds, bar it was 4 garment with. 
out warmth; We ſhould therefore learn to'acchſe our ſelves, bold- 
ion s: for beſides that it were 
a fair and rty , it were likewiſe x mean nor to do or 
think any thin A and fit to be publiſhed:for he 
that will A to be bound to tell all, will be likewiſe content 
to bind himſelf to do nothing that a man is conſtrained to hide; 
but contraxily, ev oy ay is diſcreet and ſecret in confeſhion; but not 
in actions. Boldnefs to ſin, is in ſome ſort bridled by boldneſs to 
confeſſe. If it be undecent to do a thing, it is farre more undecent 
— to dare to avouch it. Many great and holy men, as S. Auſtin, 

oo » Hippocrates, have publiſhed the errours of their opinions, 

we ſhould do che like õf our manners. But going about to hide 
chem: a man fallech many times into great evils, as he that ſolemn- 
ly denicth that he hath kiobode with another, by thinking 
to mend the matter, marres ĩt at leaſtwiſe multiplies his fin, "This 
isnot to excuſe vice, but to adde thereunto. | 


CHAP. 1117. 


To bave a certain 2 aud form of life, the ſecond fee. 
dation of Wiſdome. 


Fter this firſt foundation of true and inward honeſtie, ere 

cometh, as it were by way of preamble, a ſecond foundation, 
neceſſary for the government of our life; which is, to prepare and 
frame our ſelves to a certain andaſſured courſe of life, to make choice 
of that calling which doth beſt beit ns, and is proper unto us; that 
is to ſay, which our particular nature (following always the uni- 
verſall, our great and generall miſtris and governour ) doth 'wil. 
lingly accommodate and apply it ſelf unto. Wiſdome is a ſweet 
and regular condudt and carriage of our ſoul, guiding it with mea- 
ſure and proportion, and conſiſteth in an equalitie of life and 
manners. 


This choice then is © matter of great difficulty, wherein à man 


wherein a max-carrieth himſelf — diverſly, and wherein he findeth kimſclf hin- 


carrieth hin- 


ſelf diverſy. 


dered by divers conſiderations, which draw him into divers parts, 
and many times hurt and hinder one another, Some are happy 
there- 


© ths fen foundariowof f- : e 


therein; whoby a grest goodyeſſe and felicity of nature, have known 
| 3 chooſe; and eichenby a cercnin good 
hap, withour any great deliberation areas it were, wholiy carried 


into that courſe of life; which dot beſt befir them; in ſuch ſore that 
fortune hath been heir chooſer, and led them unto it, or byrhe 
friendly and provident hand of another, they have been guided 
and ditected. Others contrarily are unhappy. who having failed 


even from the entrance, and wanting the ſpirit, or induſtry to 3 


know themſelves, and in a good hour to be readviſed, hom they 
might cunningly withdraw their ſtake in the midſt of the game, 
are in ſuch ſort engaged, that they can no more recall them: 
ſelves, and ſo conſtrained to lead a life full of inconvenience and 
repentances 0 555 To | | F . $7 wes & 
But it likewiſe 4 many times from the great default of 
him that deliberateth, either in not knowing himſelf well, and pre- 
— ets much of himſelf whereby ic falleth out that he mult ei- 
ther ſhamefully deſiſt from that which he hath undertaken, or en- 
dure much pain and torment in perſiſting therein. He muſt remem- 
ber that to carry a burthen, it is neceſſary there be more ſtrength 
then burthen; otherwiſe, a man is conſtrained either to leave it, or 
to fink under it. A'wiſe man doth never himſelf with more 
buſineſs, then he knoweth how to go through: or in not ſettling 
himſelf in any thing, but changing from day to day, as they do that 
are never pleaſed nor ſatisſied with any thing, but that which they 
have not, every thing diſcontenteth them, as well eaſe, as buſineſſe, 
to command as to obey. Theſe kind of people live miſerably, and 
— reſt; as men — — v ——— 
themſelves quiet they ceaſe not to go and come to no purpoſe, the 
ſeem to — — do — actions of a wile — 
alwayes tend to ſome certain end. Miaaguam rem puta nun homi- 
nem agere, prater ſapientens nemo uu agit, maltiformer ſummt. 
Think it a great matter for a mas to do one thing: Exropt no man; 
but a wiſe mau, derh one thing: for We are of many and divers faſpi: 
ons and ſhapes. But the molt part do not deliberate, and conſult of 
any thing, they ſuffer themſelves to be lead like oxen, or carried 
according to the times, company,occafion, and then know not how 
—— — — 
except it be he their fatl felt the ſamt ox that they 
— carried into 22 —— — 


that as they did never well conſider of their entrance, ſo they know 
| | not 


Py 


thoſe affaires. 


Toberds | „ 5 


not. which way be outs. — P7/ 
as renal ant ,nou Jed fern. 


Carer5 ceryormre gas flint 
— of tbemſehves Dar, : ethers do 
it in that manner as men [Wie ; nagen the 
water and courſe of the fre m. 
sthac.a man may catry bimſeif well heecio, chooſe; well; 

and wolldcquit himſeif; be mult know two thingsand two natures: 
his own, that is: his complexion, his port and-eapecity, his empe- 
rature, in whac a man excelleth, in hat he is feeble; what ben i fir 
for, for whar he is unfit ; For to 26-againſt his own nature, is to 
tempt God. to ſpit againſt chelate to leave the buſineſs undone, 
—— Nec quidguam ſequi q afſoqui nequeas ; 
Attempt not any thing, that thon canſt not attain to, and to expoſe 
kink — tet and mockery. .. Afterwasd. he muſt know that 
s to his affairs, that is to ſay; theſtare, profeſiion,and 
war ast it is propoſed. | There ate ſome wherein the affaires 
are great and weighty, others where they vere dungeroue , others 
where they are not fo great, but arc minglod and full of W 

ments, and that draw after them many other buſineſſes: 
charges do much afſfliſt the ſpirit. Every profeſſion —— 
more ſpecially one certain facuity of the foul, one the undetſtand · 
ing, another the imagination, another the memory. Now, to 
know theſe two natures, his own, and that of the profe on and 
courſe of life, chat which hath been ſaid of the divers temperatores 
of the inward parts and faculties, willhelp much. Knowing theſe 
two natures, we mult compare them togethet. to ſce whether they 
jw We" Hl endnce together; for it is neneſſary that they 
: if a manbe to conteſt with his own nature: and to enforce 
i for the ſervice and performance of a function and charge which 
he undertaketh ; or contrarily, if to follow his nature, whether 
willingly, or that by force and ipſcnbbly ie draw him, a men hap- 
pen to fail or etre in hi duty, hat diſorder is there? Where is 
equity ? Where is deceney > Si ꝓuic qu decorums . bil ref elde 
l in equabilitas vite anne, & fingalarum alliouum; 
, conſervare non poſſityfi aliorunsimiteris PAEMT AB Bus tua. 


If any 22 ˙ WET equability of 
— —— — K = 

0, $208 mit 0 
— kak dh, erg rep any 


nein 
i 5 „ „ #23 þ* 0 Lt: 


. the ſreand feundution of Wiſdgne. 
thing that hath worth or grace in it, if nature it (elf be ent- 
hy Tu nibil invited dices facieſve ¶Miuervd. 


If thy nature bend not to, 
Newer think to ſpeak or do. 


Id quem que decet quod oft ſuum maxims : 7 eft faricuum, wn 
ea ſer 


comra naturam univerſam nil contendamus, vars propriam {ee 


quamur. That becomes every man beſt, that is his omn : ſo owght We 


to Carry o 7 elves, as we contend not aint univerſal nature, but 
that being kept, folfoW our oWn. And if it fall out, that by miſhap, 
imprudency, or otherwiſe, 2 man find himſelf engaged in a vocation 
and courſe of life painful and unprofirable, and that a man cannot 
flie back; it is the part of wiſdome, to reſolve to bear it, to ſweeten 
it, to accommodate it unto himſelf as much as he can, doing as in a 


game at hazzard, according to the counſel of Plato, wherein if the 


dic or card fall not out to be good, a man taketh it patiently, and 
endravoureth to mend bis ill chance by his good play; and like Bees, 


who from Time, a ſharp and dry herb, gather ſweet honie, and as 


the Proverb is, make a virtue of neceſſity. | 


| CHAP. V. 
| To ftndy true Piety, the firſt office of Wiſdome. 


He preparatives made, and the two foundations laid, it is time 
J to build, and to ſet dowa the rules of Wiſdome, whereof the 
farſt and moſt noble concerneth the religion and worſhip of God. 


Picty holdeth the firſt place in the rank of our duties, and it is 2 
thing of great importance, wherein it is dangerous and very eaſie 


to erre and be miſtaken. It is neceſſary therefore to be adviſed , 


and to know how he that fludieth wiſdome ſhould govern himſelf, 


which we purpoſe to do, baying a little diſcourſed of the ſtate and 
ſucceſs of religious in the world, referring the reſt unto that which - 


I have ſaid in my three Verities. 
It is ficſt a very fearfal thing, co conſider the grent diverſity of 


religions which have been and are in the world, and machmore of Diveſ of 
rhe ſtrangeneſs of ſome of them, ſo fantaitical and exorbitant, that religions. 


it is a wonder that the underſtanding of man ſhould be ſo much be · 
ſorted and made drunken with impoſtures; for it ſeemeth, that 
there is nothing in the world, high or low , which hath-not been - 
deified in forge place or ether, and that hach nat fonmd a place 


wherein tobe worſhipped. . They: 
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2 
That all agree 
in Many princi- 
ples, 


To ftudie true Pietie, the firſt office of Wiſdome. 

They all agree in many things, and have like wiſe taken their 
beginning in the ſame climate. Paleſtine and Arabia which joyn 
together (I mean the more renowned and famous Miſtreſſe of 
the relt ) have their principles and foundations almoſt alike: The 
belief of one God, the authour of all things, of his providence and 
love towards mankind, the immortality of the ſoul, reward for the 
good, chaſtiſement for the wicked after this life, a certain outward 
profeſſion of praying, invocating, honouring and ſerving God. 
To winne them credit, and that they may be received, they alledge 
and furniſn themſelves, whether indeed and in verity, as the true, 
or by impoſture and fair ſemblance, with revelations, apparitions, 
prophets, miracles, prodigies, holy myſteries, Saints. All have their 
fountain and beginning ſmall, feeble, humble; but by little and lit. 
tle; by the imitation and contagious acclamation of the people, 
with ſome fictions as fore-runners, they have taken footing, and 
been authoriſed; inſomuch that they all are held wich affirmation 
and devotion, yea, the abſurdeſt among them. All hold and teach, 
that God is appeaſed and won by prayers, preſents, vows, and pro. 
miſes, and the like: All believe that the principall and molt plea- 
ſant ſervice of God, and the power fulleſt means to appeaſe him, 
and to obtain his grace, is to puniſh, to cut themſelves, to impoſe 
upon themſelves ſome painful and difficult labour: witneſſe throuęk- 
out the world, and almoſt in all religions, and rather in the falſe 
then in the true, in Mahumetiſme, then Chriſtianitie, ſo many or- 
ders, companies, hermitages, and friaries, deſtinated to certain and 
divers exerciſes, very painfull, and of a ſtrict profeſſion, even to the 
lancing and cutting of their bodies, thinking thereby to merit much 
more then the common ſort, who purifie not themſelves with af. 
flictions and torments as they do, and every day they provide new: 
and the nature of man doth never ceaſe to invent means of pain and 
torment, which proceedeth from the opinion, that God taketh 
pleaſure, and is pleaſed with the torment and ruine of his creatures, 
which opinion is founded upon the ſacrifices, which were univerſall 
throughout the world, before the birth of Chriſtianity, and exer- 
ciſed not onely upon innocent beaſts, which were maſſacred with 
the effuſion of their bloud, for a precious preſent unto God, but 
(a ſtrange thing that man ſhould be ſo ſotriſb) upon infants, in- 


nocents, and men, a$ well good and honeſt, as offenders, a cuſtome 


practiſed with great religion almoſt in all nations: As — toy) a 
people of Scythia; who among other ceremonies and ſacrifices — 
patche 


* 


— 


To ftadie true Pictic, ihe firſt office of wiſdime. 


-patched unto their god Z amol xis, from five years ro five, a man a- 


mongſt them to demand things neceſſary for them. And becauſe it 


was thought neceſſary that one ſhonld die ſuddenly, at an inſtant, 
and that they did expoſe themſelyes unto death after a doubtfull 
manner, by running themſelves upon the points of three javelins, 


whereby it fell out, that many were diſpatched in their order until 


there came one that lighted upon a mortall wound, and died ſud- 
denly, accounting him the fitteſt meſſenger, and in greateſt favour 


with their god, and not the reſt: As the Perſians, witneſs the fact of 


Ameſtris the mother of Xerxes, who at an inſtant buried alive 
fourteen young men of the beſt houſes, according to the religion of 
the countrey: As the ancient Gauli, the Carthaginiant, who ſacrifi. 
ced to Saturn their children, their fathers & mothers being preſent: 
the Lacedemonians,who flattered their goddeſs Diana, by whipping 
their youths in favour of her. many times even to death: the Greeks, 
witneſs the ſacrifice of phigenia; the Romanes,witneſs the two De- 
cit: Quæ fuit tanta iniquitas deorum ut placari pop. Rom. non poſſent, 
niſi tales viri ocridiſſent? Mas the offence of the gods ſo mm & ſo un- 
juſt, as it could not be appeaſed, but by the death of ſuch men as theſe? 
Turks, who ſo maſſacre their viſſage, their breaſts, their members, 
to gratiſie their prophet:the new Eaſt and Welt 1zdies;and in The- 
miſtitan, where they cement their idols with the bloud of children. 
What madneſs was this, to think to flatter the Divinity with inhu- 
manitie; to content the Divine goodneſs with our affliction, and to 
ſatisfie the juſtice of God with cruelty! Juſtice then thirſting after 
humane bloud, innocent bloud, drawn and ſhed with ſo much pain 
and torment; Ot fic dis placentur quemadmodum ne homines quidem 
ſæviunt: As if the drvinity ſhauld be ſatisfied by our inhumanity. From 


vhence can this opinion and belief ſpring, that God taketh pleaſure 


in torment,and in the ruine of his works, and humane nature? Fol- 
lowing this opinion, of what nature ſhould God be? But all this hath. 
been aboliſhed throughout Chriſtendom, as before hath been ſaid; 
They have alſo their differences, their particular articles, whereby: 
they are diſtinguiſhed among themſelves, and every one preferrs it 
ſelf above the reſt, aſſuring himſelf it is the better, and more true 
then the reſt, reproaching the one the other with ſome things, and 
ſo condemn and reject one another. Gadd | Y 
But no man doubtet h, neither is it: matter of labor to know web: 


is the trueſt; the Chriſtian religion having ſo many advantages and cri tias reli. 
Priviledges, ſo high and ſo authenticall above others, and eſpecial- gien above all. 


ly 


Seneca. 


Tho differs. 
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3 
The latter are 
built upon the 
former. 


To uch wie Firty the firſt office of Wiſdowe. 
ly cheſe. It is the ſubject of my ſecond veritie, where is (bewed how 
far all others arc iafetiout unto it. 71 
Now as they ſpringup one after another, the younger doth al- 
wayes build upon the more ancient, and next precedent, which from 
the top to the bottom it doth not wholly daſprove and condemn: 
for then it could not be heard or take footing; but it onely accuſeth 
it either of impetfection, or of the end, and that therefore it co. 
meth to ſucceed it, and to perfect it, and fo by little and little over. 
throweth it, and enricheth it ſelf with the ſpoils thereof: as the Ju- 
daicall, which hath retained many things of the Genetle Egypt ian 
Religion the elder, the Hebrews not being eaſiiy purified of their 
cuſtomes : the Chriſtian built upon the verities and promiſes of the 
Judaicall: the Turkiſh upon them both, retaining almoſt allthe ve- 
rities of Chriſt Ieſus , except the firſt and principle, which is his 
Divinity:fo that if a man will leap from ludaiſme to Mahumatiſme, 
he muſt paſſe by Chriſtianity : and ſuch there have been among the 
Mahumatiſts as have expoſed themſelves totorments, to maintain 
the truth of Chriſtian religion, as a Chriſtian would do to main · 
tain the truth of the Old Teſtament. But yet the elder and more 
ancient do wholly condemn the younger, and hold them for capi- 
tall enemes. | 
All Religions have this in them, that they are range and hor- 


All are ſtrange rible to the common ſenſe: for they propoſe and are built and com- 


to ati e. 


poſed of parts, whereof ſome ſeem to the jadgement of man baſe, 
unworthy, and unbefitt ing, where with the ſpirit of man, ſome- 
what ſtrong and vigorous, jeſteth and ſporteth it ſelf; others too 
high, bright, wonderfull, and myſticall, where he can know nothing, 
wherewith it is offended. Now the ſpirit of man is not capable but 
of indifferent things it contemneth and diſdaineth the ſmall, it is 


aſtoniſhed and confounded with the great; and therefore it is no 


marvell, if it be hardly perſwaded at the firſt onſet, to receive all 
religion, where there is nothing indifferent and eommon, and there- 
fore muſt be drawn thereunto by ſome dcraſion: for if ir be Rrong, 
it diſdaineth and laugheth at it; if it be feeble and ſuperſtitious, it is 
aſtoniſhed and ſcandalized: Pradicamus peſum crucifi vum, pudeis 


1 ſaandal um, gemibus ſtultitiam: We'preach peſus crucified, a ſcandal 


to the 7ews, to the people folly. Whereof it comes to paſſe, that there 
are ſo many misbelievers and iercligious perſons, becauſe they con- 
ſult and hearken too much to their own judgements, thinking to 
.examine and judge of the affairs of religion, according to their 

own 


2 


| ofhem hath bee — 


— OY 


| ow8-capacity, and k hindi in wiel their u properiund natural 
inſtrument, We muſt be tu andidebonatr , if we 
will be fig to receive religion, to belierriand liue under dhe lar, by 
reverence and obedienceto ſubj jndgmene, and co ſuffer our 


— wats. by/-publick authoricy ;)\Coptivent — 5 
int os eon dd o — Fadebr — yoo wapup g 
obedient of faith. 


But it was required fo to proceed, otherwiſe. religion ſhoald not 
be reſpefted, and had ju admiration avit ought; now it is neceſſary 
that be received ſwotn toy ax welt authenrically'and ri 
as difficulty; I ir weee-ſachrasiwene 9 toithe palat 
and nature of man wichoht would be thought more 
eaſily. yet leſs reverentiy recei 
—— big loch 26 bark been Se, 


therrumo) burit-rduſt nerdsbe, thar they be gives us by ertruor- 
ditary and heavenly revelation, gotten and received by! divinc in- 
as ſent framhemen. Inthismanger likewiſe all do 

affirms thus chey hoid choip religion and beficye it, nor from men, 
or any other treature, but from God. 
But to ſay the truth, and not to flatter or difguiſe;this is nothing; 


they arevhatſoever ſome ſay, held by: unn hands and means, And yet they 
which eee TI being 2 are — 


prayers, and kamane or diabolical insentiums: the true 

have another juriſdiction, Sete eb revered and held by an- 
other hand; nevertheleſs we mutt diſtinguiſh. As: rouching the 
receiving of them, the firſt and g general publication and inftallation 
— — — 
— — e, — — 
means; tlie nation gives the religion, and that 2 
man profeſſech-which/is in hay wry — among thoſe per- 
form wherehe is born, andwhere he le.: He is eirtumeiſtd, bap- 
tized, a Jew, a Chriſtian, beforoheknowes that lte U man; for 
religion is not or our choice or election, but man without bis know- 
ledg is made a Jew or a Chriſtian, beranſehe is born in Jui aim or 
Chriſtianity: and if — among che _ 


iles, 


tibus ſignts 
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_ Teftadia rae Matyi floffice niſdami. 
riles;or Mabomentans;'hobad Bern lkelb iſe th bnrilc or a Mahu- 
metati. As todchibg the obſervariong;rheeriie and $600-profeſſors 


thereof, beſides the outward profeſſion; which is common to all, 


vea to miſ-believers,they attributetoiths gifoof God the teſtimony 


of the HolyGholt within : burthd iA thing ndrcommorni nor or- 
dinary; what fair colour ſoever they gite it; wieneſs: the ves and: 
manners of men, ſo ill agreeing with their belief, who'for humane 
occaſions, and choſe ver liglit go againſt the tenour of their reli- 
gion. If they were heli and iplanted with a qivine hand, nothinꝑ in 
the world could ſhiakeus, fuck tie would not be ſo eaſily broken: 
M itchad any touch pr ray of divinity, t would appear in all, it 
would produte wonderful effects that conid not be hid, as Truth it 
ſelf hath ſaid ; I yow have but as much faith as 4 muſtard ſeed, you 
ſhould remove mountains. But what proportion or agreement is 


there betwixt the perſwaſion of the immortality of the ſonl, and a 
flture reward ſo. glorious and bleſſed, or foringlorious, and accur- 


fed, and the life that a man legdeth ? The only apprehenſion of 
thoſe things that a man faith he doth firmly believe, will-take his 
ſenſes from him: The only apprehenſion and fear to die by juftice, 
and in publick place, or by ſome other ſhameful and: diſhonourable 
action, hath made many to loſe their ſenſes, and caſt them into 


ſtrange trances : and hat is that in reſpect of che-worth! of tlat 


which religion teacheth us is to come ꝰ But is it poſſible in truth 


to believe, to hope for that immortality ſo happy, and yet to fear 


death a neceſſury paſſage thereunto?ito fear andi and apprehend that 


. ar 590 ICS 091 as we do Thaſe are things asincom- 
pati 


leat fire and water. They ſay they believe it, they make them. 
ſclves believe they believe it, and they will make others believe it 
too; but it is nothi | es do they know what it is to believe. 
For a belief, I mean ſuch as the Seripture calleth hiſtorical: is diabo- 
licah dead informed, unprofitable; and which. many times deth 
more hurt then good. Such believers (faith an ancient Writer) are 
mockers and impoſtors; and another ſaith, that they are in one 
reſpect, the molt fierce and glorious, in another the moſt looſe, diſ- 
ſolute, and-yillanous of the world;; more then men in the articles 
of their belief, and worſe then ſwine in their lives. - Doubtleſs if 


- we hold our ſelves unto God, andi our religion, I ſay not by a di- 


vine grace as we ſhould, but only after a ſimple and common man- 


ner, as we believe a hiſtory, or a friend; or companion, we ſhould 


place them far aboye all other things for that infinice-goodncls 
that 


To fudyrrec Piny; the finſpafjice of Wiſdame. 


that ſhineth in them, ic xbe den be pot in the ſame rank 
ot: degree . . Naty there are very few that 
do not fear leſs to commit an offence. hgainſt God and any point of 


his religion, then aga inſt his father, bis maſter; his friend, his equals. 
All chis hurteth not the dignity, purity, and height of Chriſtianity, 
no more then the dunghil infecteth the beams of the Sun, which 


263 


ſhines upon ĩt; for as one faith, Fides nen à perſons, [ed contra. But Mat. z 3. 


a; man cannot pronounce ſo great a V againſt- thoſe falſe hypo- 
erites, whom Verity it ſelf ſo much condemneth, as they belch out 
of their own mouthes againſt themſelves. 


The better to know true piety, it is necefſary-firſt to ſeparate ĩt 4 j;pingion 


4 


ſelf, teaching to fear with horror and aſtoniſhment, to hide him- 
y from him, if it were poſſible ; it is a weak, poor, and 


Ligious men fear God for love, the ſuperſtitious for puniſument, Let us 


| peace, He apprehendeth God as one anxious, ſpightful, hardly con- Superfiition 


Auguſt, 


IO 


T 2 tented, deſcribed. 


endone, bythromiſſion: 


To rue 8 tee, a = 


tented, eaſi — 57s ing ou Riz 

ons after 4 — eee -wercktah Our 
Reps; tt bydis m Terving m Which 

is all after one f — — ſeeme, fear- 


ing he never — — 1 and that he hath ſeft ſomething 

all is worth nothing ehat he hath 
done; be doubteth whether God be well coment, aud labouretkh 
to flatter him, to the end he may and win kim: he impor. 
enneth him with prayers, vowe, : he fainech to himſelf 


miracles, eaſily believeth and rich as are counterfeited by 


others, and interpreteth all things though purely natural, as ex- 


' mine timor, nimm enttus 2 


1. 
It i natural. 


12. 
Popular. 


Plutareh in 
$Sertor io. 


fent and doneby God, and runnech after whatſoever a man 
ith with all the care that —— Duo 8 perſtiriomi- — na- 
proper to 5 


ros itch fear, tos l honowy. Wks hou this A ing 
bimſeif,  vitch, baſely, and umworthih to deal with God, ore 
22 — —ͤ—ͤ—H: 
12 in religion, t 

we make net that aecount of God chat we ſhonld; we revoke him, 
and 9 1355 n our ſelves, 
we pur our humonte. O what bleſphemy is this!? 
. is altroſt ater} unto us, and ve have 
all a kind of inclination thereunto. Phetanch — che nam. 


Wee — 

— nee — 
—— by reaſon of her artificial flatteries, then with 
his honeſt ſponſe who honovrerh and ſerveth him with a fimple and 


aatura}fhamefaſinek : and even o ſoperſition Plexſech ns more 


Kren 
It is — it procecdcth from a weamef of the font, 
an ignorance-erm mer Fa and that very grofſe, and 
therefore i is molt commonly found in children, women, old men, 
ſick, and ſuch as have been affanſed with ſome violent accident. To 
bebricf, it is in barbarons natures ; Turlinant nittwrans ad ſuper s- 
tienem barbari : Barbarous natures inclins ſooneſt to ſieper ſtition : 2 Of 
this then it is ſaid, and not of true , that —— Plato 
affirmerh, chat rhe weakneſs and idleneſt of men hath brought 
in 
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. gion, and made it prevail whereby children womnes, and td 
men, thould be moſt capable of religion, more ſorupubots und & 
rout > this were to wong true religion, io gʒve it ſo yo und fall 
Beſides theſe ſeeds of natural inclination and ſuperſticion, there 13. 
arg many that ſhake hands with it . and Favour it greatly for che Nowriſped and 
great gein and profit. they receiveby ii. Great mei I iIG u ene by 
mighty, chaughyhey know wehar it i, Mil not cronble dor hjidet fi. Cunbs 
it, becauſe. they know it is a very fit inſtrument to lead à pedþle * * 
withal, and therefore they do not only enflame and nouriſh that 
which is already grafted in nature, bat when need rs they 
forge and iavent new, as Scipio, Sertonius, Syita, and orherr- Ow = 
faciunt animos hnmites firmidine didi u, de preſſs/que yremuns ail 
terram. Nulia res multit#dinem. effacins regit , quam ſuperſtitis. 
Which makgs their minds humble for offending the geds, and lowly 
froftrate themſelves to tho ground. N othing more forcibly carricth 
amaltitadethts fbi s. 
No qaitting ypur ſelues of this baſe and font ſuperſtitiop, (which 14. 
I would have him to abhor whom I deſire to inſſrũct unto wiſe An entrauce to 
dome) let us learn to guide our ſelves to true rekgion and piety, the diſcourſe of 
whereof I will give ſome gtounds and pourtraits, as leſſer lights ue religiun. 
thereunto. But before we enter thereinto, let me here ſay in ge- 
neral, and by way of preface, that of ſo many divers religions, and 
manners of ſerving God, which are or may be in the world, they 
ſeem po be the moſt noble, and to have greateſt appearance of truth, 
which without great external and corporal ſervice, draw the ſoul 
into it ſelf, and raiſtitby pure ountemplstion, to admite and adore 
the greatheſs and infinite majeſty of the firſd tauſt of all things, and 
the eſſence qf eflences, without any great declaration or determi- 
nation thereof, or preſcription of his forvice 5 but acknowledginp 
it indefaditely, to he gondneſa. peifectidn, and infinĩteneſſe, wholly 
iseom prebenſible andi ndt to bo known, asthe Pyilugoriaus; and 
moſt famous Philofephoysado teach. This is to approach unto the 
religion of the Angels, and to put. in practiſe that word of the Son 
of God; To adore in ſpitit and truth; for God accouneeth ſuch 
worſhippers the beſt. There are others on the other ſide and = 
anather-excremity;:whowill have a viſible. Deiry Fe pable by! the 
ſeoſes;-whick baſnand>troſstrrour hath motked almoſt a tne 
world, evetr//+aefin the dłſertꝭ in framing lo themſelyes a net x - 
Calf. And df theſe rhey that flave W _ 
T 3 * ſeem 


> 
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ſeem to have more reaſon then the reſt; becauſe of the greatneſſe, 
and reſplendent and unknown virtue thereof, even ſuch as 
enforce the whole world to the admiration and revetence of it ſelf. 
The eye ſeeth nothing that is like uato ic, or that approacherh neer 
unto it in the whole univerſe, it is one Sun, and without compani- 


on Chriſtianity, as in the middle, tempererh che ſenſible and out- 
ward with the inſenſible and inward, ſerving God with ſpirit arid 


bdo, andaccommodatingir ſelf to great and little, whereby it is 


15. 
Divers de- 
ſcriptions of 
Keligian. 


16. 


1 7. 


18. 


better eſtabli hed, and more durable. But even in that roo; as there 
is a diverſicy, and degrees of ſouls, of ſufficiency, and capacity of di- 
vine grace; ſo is there a difference in the manner of ſerving of God: 
the more high and perfect incline more to the firſt manner, more ſpi. 
ritual and contemplative, and leſſe external ; the leſs and imperfect, 
245 ſub padagogo. As it were under a Tutor, remain in the other, 
and do participate of the outward and vulgar deformit ies. 

Religion conſiſteth in the knowledge of God, and of our ſelves; 
(for it is a relative action between both) the office thereof is to ex- 
col God to the uttermoſt of our power, and to beat down man as 
low as may be, as if he were utterly loſt, and afterwards to fur- 
niſh himſelf with means to riſe again, to make him feel his miſery 
and his no: hing, to the end he may put his whole confidencein God 
alone. 1 f 

The office of religion is to joyn us to the author and principall 
cauſe of all our good, to reunite, and faſten man to his firlt cauſe, as 
to his root, wherein ſo long as he continueth firm and ſettled, he 
preſerveth himſelf in his own perfection; and contrariwiſe when 
he is ſeparated; he inſtantly fainterh and languiſhech. 198 08 


* 


The end and effect of religion is faithfully to yield all the hon 
and glory unto God and all the benefit unto man. All good things 
may be reduced to theſe two; The profit, which is an amendment, 
and an eſſential and inward good, is due unto; poor, wretched, and 
in all points miſerable man: the glory, which is an outward erna 
ment, is due unte God alone, who is theperfeRtion and fulneſſe of 
all good, whereunto nothing can be added: Gloria in excelſis Deo, 
& in terra pax hamiuibus: Glory be to God on high, and peace with 

men upon carth. 1 BOP nk oe HER 

Thus much deing firſt known, our inſtruction to piety is fieſt to 


4 infrudlion.learn to know God: for from the knowledg of things proceederh 


10 Piety. 
i. Te 


God. © 


that honour we do uito them. Firſt then de muſt believe that he 
is, chi he hath created the world by his power, an 


To fach true Pian, the firſt office of He 
and that by it ke governeth it; that his provĩdence watebeth over 
all things, yea the leaſt that are; that whatſoever he ſendeth us, is 
for our good, and that whatſoever is evil proceedeth from our 
ſelves.. If we account thoſe fortunes evil that he ſendeth us, we 
blaſpheme his holy name, becauſe naturally we ftonour thoſe that 
do us good, and hate thoſe that hurt us. We muſt then reſolye to 
obey him, and to take all in good part which cometh from his 
hand, to commit and ſubmit our ſelyes unto him. 1 93 


Secondly, we muſt honour him: and the moſt excellent and de- 


youteſt way to do it, is firſt, to mount up our ſpirits from all car- 
nal, carthly,and corruptible imagination j and by the chaſteſt, high- 
eſt, and holieſt conceits, exerciſe our ſelves in the contemplation of 
the Divinity; and after that we have adorned it, with all the moſt 
magnifical and excellent names and praiſes that our ſpirit can ima- 
gine, that we acknowledg that we have preſented nothing unto it 
worthy it ſelf: but that the fault · ĩs in our weakneſs and imbecility, 
which can conceive nothing more high. God is the laſt endeavour 
and higheſt uk of our imagination, every man ' amplifying the 
Idea, according to his own capacity: and to ſpeak better, God is 
infinitely above all our laſt and higheſt endeavours and imagiaati- 

Again, we mult ſerve him with o. heart and ſpirit, it is the ſer- 
vice anſwerable to his nature: Deus ſpiritus eſte fi Deus eſt animus, 
fit tibi pura mente colendus: Gol ts a Spirit ; if God be a Spirit wor- 
Hip him in purity of [pirie, Ieggebat which he requireth. that which 
pleaſeth him: Pater tales querit aderatores : The Father deßreth 
ſuch worſuippers. The molt acceptable ſacrifice unto his Majeſty, 
is a pure, free, and humble heart: Sacrificiuns Deo ſpirits : e 
pare heart is a ſacrifice unto God. An innocent ſoul, an innocent life: 
Optimus anima. pulcherrimu Dei cultus: religioſiſimus cult us imi- 
tari: unicus Dei cultius non eſſe malum: A pure mind is the beſt jer- 
vice of God ; the moſt religious worſbipping of God is to follow him; the 
only honour of God is not evil. A wiſe man is the t tuo ſacrifice of 
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19. 


him. 


20. 
3. To ſerve 
him in irie. 


Senec. 
Lactan. 
Merc. 
Triſin. 


the great God, his ſpirit is his temple, his foul is his image, his affe- 


ctions are his offerings, his gteateſt and moſt ſolemn facrifice is to 
imitate him, to ſerve and implote him: for it is the part of thoſe that 
are great, to give; of thoſe that are poor, to sk: Beatius dere quam 
" accipere : Its better to give then to take. Ml 

evertheleſs, we are not to contemn and difdain the outward 


and publick ſervice, which mult be as am aſſiſtant to the other, by 
SS ©» obletvirg 


21. 
4. 0 /T de lin 
wth u 
Ho. let s. 


22 


5. To prayunto 
bit cr 1 


23 
well to uſe by 
na me. 


24 
The concluſion 


* daincd,baviggal 


ehſorving che ceremanies, ordinantes, and cuſtomes, with moderati- 
on, without vanitie, withour ambit ion, or hypoctiſie, without uva- 
rice, and alwayes with this thought, That God will be ſerved in ſpi· 
rit: and that that which is outwardly done, is rather for our ſelves, 
thon for Godi for humane unity, and edification, then for dine N. 
ritie ; Due poti r ad watem quan ud rem pertinent; VV hint, ru 
ther belong to mauntrs aud anſtome, them to tlie thing it ſolf- 

Qur vows and prayers unto God ſhould be all ſubjvet untò his 
will: we-fſhayld neither deſire nor ask any thing, but as he hurh or- 
wayes for our bridle, iat wann, . To us 
any ching agtiaſt ihis providence, is cu corruprohe Jodgeand Ge. 
vernoue of the world; to chidł to fltter him; and to win him by 
preſents and promiſes, is to wrong him. C od doth not (deſire our 
goods neither to ſay the truth) have we any: all is his. None 
cipiam de domo tua vitulis, & c mene-oft rn orbicverrie, & pleni- 
tude ej a I will uot take the calues frons thy "houſe ,"'&6: for thi 
whole world n mine, un thut is thertin, But his will is, that we 
onely make our ſelves fic to receive from him, never euſpecting that 
we ſhould give unto him, bat ask and recetve: for it is his office to 
give, as being great, and it belongs to man as being poorund beedy, 
to beg and to receive: to preſcribe unto him that which wei Watit; 
and we wil, is to expoſe our ſelves to the incotweniencies of Malu; 
but that is alwayes beſt, which pleaſeth him beſt. To be brief, we 
muſt think, ſpeak, and deal with God, as if alt the world did be- 
hold us; we muſt live and converſ with chę world, as if God 
ſaw eus. | 50 | 20 mig 23282,” 

It is not with reſpect to honour the name of God as we ought, 
but rathet to violate it, lightly and promiſcuouſly to mingle it in 
all our actions and ſpeeches, as it were by acclamation or by cu- 


ſtome, either not thinking thereof, or curſorily to paſſe him bver: 


* 


we muſt ſpeak of God and his works 8 
e ſnamefaſtneſs. fear, and reverence and never preſume to judge 
of him. 4 i 

And thus much ſummarily of piety , which ſhould be in high e- 
ſteem; contemplat ing alwwayes God, witha free, chearfull, and fili- 
all font; not wild, nor troubled, as the ſuperſtitious ate. Touching 
the particularities as well of the belief as obſervation, it is neceſſary 
that we tie our ſelves to the Chriſtian, as to the true, more rich, 
high, and honourable to God commodious and comfortable to man, 
as We have ſhewed in our ſecond verity, and therein remaining, — 

| m 


mite wich & feet Tubmillione ſabmſe 129d tl Our dyes to that 3 
which tte Tarhofick'Chinch in all rites hutk univerfelly Held, Aud 
baolderh, and not intangling ont ſelves wich hHevcdties, of ſxlccted 
and partieulat opitions, for che Nesſont ſet down inmythird Verl. 

tir nandbeſpetiully lin the it and Juſt Chapte, wich ra AK 
obo Thur eit, e Ml nt read cle wh be.. 

Led ae onel/ give ch oh advice; neeeſſaryfbt im chat intend. 25 
ech do bei, rid That ĩs: not to ſepatute piety from true honeſtie, , adv;/cment 
whereof we have ſpoken before, and ſo content Himfelf wird one ,,1%, £7 
of chem, much lefſe cb vfb und and mige them together; Theſe rogerber, 
ate o ching: wery different, and biet Have diwers Mrftlthonsy zz 
pierie und probiey, retigiod and honeſty! devotion and cbnfefente:: 
Iwill chat hoth of · chem be joyntly in hita whom I hete inſtruct, 
becauſe che one cannot be without the other entire and perfect, but 
confuſed. Beholi here two rocks whereof we muſt take herd, and 
feoyt here be thut knoꝶẽ them, to ſeparate chem; and to reſt cotmen- 


red wixlt the one, to conſound und mingle them, in fuck fort; that 


„without pro- 


wards by the C Mu who feptoathed them, thit of theit Tem. Matth. I Land- 


ſinne and imiquitie. Others quite tontrary me no acroumt but of 
| vicue 
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A <omperiſon. wy 


— A 
Againfs thoſe 
2 
piety and pro- 
bitie. 


Tages Neth the Il cf cs of lime. 
yictue 82d honeſtic, lirle garing for anything that belegt to teli- 
— ault of many Philoſophers, and which is likewiſe too com. 
mon among. gu Atheilts. Theſe are two vicious extremities, but 
which is the more or the leſſe extteme, or which of the two is the 
more: worthy, gcligion or honeſty, it is not my purpoſe; to deter- 
mine; I will gnely fay, (c compare them in three points ) chat the 
ficlt is far more eaſie; of greater ſhew, of ſimple and vnlgar ſpirits: 


the ſecond is far more dif and laborious in the performance, of 


lefſe ſhew, of ſpirits valiant and generous. + tt 
I come to others, who diſſer not much from the firſt, who; take 
no care but of religion. They pervert all order, and trouble all con- 
founding honeſtie, religion, the grace of God, ( as hath been ſaid 
before) whereby ir comes to paſſe, that they have neither true ho- 
neſty, nor true religion, nor conſequently the grace of God, as they 
think; a people onely contest with chemſelyes, and ready ta cenſure 
and condemn others; Qui confidunt in ſe, & uſpernant aliogt Who 
truſt in themſelves, and contemn others. They think that religioa is 
a generality of all good, and of all virtue, that all virtues are con- 
tained in it, and neceffarily follow it, whereby they acknowledge no 
other virtue nor honeſtie, but that which is opened wich the key 


of rcligion,. Now it is que contrary i, for religion, which is the 
latter, is a ſpeciall and particular, virtue, diſtinguiſhed from aj} other 


Thom. p. 2.2. 
7. 81 * 


virtues, which may be without them, and without probity, as bath 
been ſaid of the Phariſees, religious and wicked: and they without 


religion, as in many Philoſophers, good and virtuous, but t itrc- 
ligious., It is Iikewiſe, as all diyjnitie eacheth, a moxall humane 


virtue, appertaining to juſtice, one of the four cardinall virtues, 
which teacheth us in generall, to give unto every one that which be- 
longeth unto him, reſerving to every one his place, Now God 
being above all, the univerſall author and maſter, we muſt give unto 
him all ſovereign honour, ſervice, obedience, and this ſubaltern Re- 
ligion, and the Hypotheſis of juſtice, which is thegenerall Then, 
more ancient and naturall. They on the other ſide, will that a man 
be religious before he be honeſt, and that religion ( which is acqui- 
red and gotten by an outward cauſe, ex andi; Qomods credent 

ine predicante?by hearing ile can they believe, Without preaching?) 

ingendreth honeſtic, which we have ſhewed ſhould proceed from 
nature, from that law and light which God hath put into us, from 

our firſt beginning. This is an inverted order, Theſe men will that 

a man be an honeſt man, becauſe thexe is a Paradiſe and a hel: ſo * 


e 


| 5 
| To findic true Piety, the fir f officeof Wiſzome. 
if they did not fear God, or fear to be damned (for that is often 
27 they would make a goodly piece of work. O miſc 
2 — 2 deſerveſt th — fas 8 
cowardly and idle innocency; que nif metu nonplacet ! hic 
—.— not Without fear l Thou Sen the ſelf fronf wickedneſs, 
thon dareſt not be wicked, and thou feareſt to be beaten, 
and even therein art thou —— Olleruut pecrare — formidine” 
16: The Withtdforbewr to offend, for fear of puniſhment. Now! 
Fill charthou dare. but yet cha * — thou be never 
chidden: l wil that thou be an honeſt man, not becauſe thou wouldſt 
goto Naradiſe; but becauſe nature, reaſon, God willeth it; becauſe: 
the Law, and the generall policie of the world, whereof thou art a 
part, requĩreth it; ſo as thou canſt not conſent to be any other, except 
thou go againſt thy (elf, thy effence, thy end. Doubeleſſe ſuch: ho- 
neſtie occaſioned by the ſpirit of religion, beſides that it is not true 
and eſſentiall. but accidentallʒ it is likewiſe very dangerous: produ- 
cing many times verie baſe and ſcandalous effects ( a8 experience 
in all times hath taught us) under the fair and glorious pretext of 
pietie. What execrable wickedneſſes hath the zeal of Religion 
brouęht forth ? Is there any other ſubject or occaſion, that hath: 
yielded the like? It belongeth to fo great and noble a ſubject, to: 
work great and wonderfull effects. 1 45 
Tantam relligio potuit ſuadere malorum, 
esc peperit ſape ſceleroſa atque impia facta: 
So ill is good abni'd, and ſo accurſt, 
Als the corraption of the beſt is worſt: 
For the unjuſteſt warre we undertake, 
 Incontinent religion g brought to take. 
So Luther, Hwngarie Was cauſt to looſe, 
So Chrift himſelf became a blockt Jews. 
Not to love him, yea to look upon him with a wicked eye, as a man 
ſhould look upon a monſter, that belieyeth dot as he believeth. To 
think to be polluted by ſpeaking, or converſing with him, is one oſ 
the ſweeteſt and molt pleaſing actions of theſe kind of people. He 
that is an koneſt man by ſcruple, and a religious bridle; take heed of 
bim, and account of him as he is. And he that hach religion wich- 
out honeſty, I will not ſay, he is more wicked, but farre more dan - 
gerous then hethat hath neither the one nor theother: Omi qu 
iaterſiciet I ſe obſaguiumprefture Deo:VVho ſo killoth you, 
thinks be doth an acceptable ſervice wnto God not becauſe _ 
tis 7? dea 


* 


be it treaſon.tioacherie, ſedinionꝭ rebolhion, 
or anꝝ other · offence to be not onely lawfull aui ſaferabls, bring 
coloured with zeal and the care of religion, but alſo commiendable, 
meritorious, yea, worthy canonization, if it ſorve for the | 
and. adyanicernent of religion, and the overthrow of ;their as 
rie. The Jews were wicked and: cruell toitheirpareate;nnjuſticols 
wards their neighbours.ncther lending; nor payiog cheir d cher, aud 
all becauſe they gave unto the Temple, thinking to be quit of alt 
Matt. 1 5. 5. duties, and rejecting the whole world by ſaying Cu. e 
Mark 7.11. will then { ta concludeithis diſcouſſe Yeliat there be in th my 
wife man a trur honeſtie, aud a trueſpiet ia jbyned and married ro- 
gether, and boch oF, them coinpleat and crowned with the grace of 
God, _ — rs — rn ng mee Deu dat 
S. Hierome. ffir bonn omnibus petevribm. em God giverb a good [pirit 
1 98 hach —— rage Caged ri 
the 14. He int bau DOE 18 
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11 is a principall duty of ta wiſo man, to know welfhow to mo- 
derate and rule his deſires and ꝓleaſures ; for uvholly to renounce 
them, I am ſo forre. from teqbiring it in chis my wiſe! man, that 
hold this opinion to be not onely fantaſticall, hut vitioas and unna- 

turall. Fitſt then we muſt confute this opinion, whith haniſnetli 

and wholly condemneth all pleaſoces; and afterwarda learn how to 

goveru hem 17 ira yd bazel. ug 3s G3 722591 

8 It is a plauſible opivion, and ſtudied by thoſe that would ſeem to 
The ßyſt part. be men of underſtanding, and profeſſontꝭ of ſingular ſanctitie, ge- 
nerally to gontema and tread under fack all ſonss of pleaſuret, and 

all care of the body. teriring/cha ſpirit toi it ſelf: not having amy 

A. opinion of commercewithithe body, bot eleyatingit ſelf to igh things and 
42 — ſo to paſſe this life as it duet ioſenſibiy . neither ing it, nor at- 
of the world. tending ts Witb-theſe kind of people W —— of 
| . paſſing 


To govern bu deres and pleaſares. + £ 
paſſing the time, doth very well agree; for it ſeemeth to them, that 
well co aſe and emplay this lie, is ſilently to paſſe it over, and as. ĩt 
were to eſcape it, and rob themſelves of it, as if it were a miſerable, 
burthenſome, and tedious thing. beingdeſirous ſo to ſlide thorow the 
world, as that not onely recreation and paſtimes are ſuſpected, yea, 
odious unto them , but alſo naturall nexeſſitics, which God hath 
ſcaſoned with ſome pleaſure, They come not where any de light is, 
but unwillingly; and being where it is; they hold · their breath till 
they be gone, as if they were in a place of infection: and to be brief 
their life is offonſive unto them, and death a ſolace, pleaſing them- 
ſelves with that ſaying, which may be as well ill taken and under- 
ſtood, as well, Vatam babere in patieniia, mortem in d ſſderio: Not 
impatient of life, but rather to defire drath. : 

But the iniquity af ths opiniva may many wayes be ſhewed. 2. 
Ficlt, there is gothing ſo fair and laufull as well and duly to play Rejecrea. 
the man, well to know how to lead this life. It is a divine know. 
ledge and very difficulc, far a man to know how he ſhould lawfully 
enjoy his own eſſenen, lead his life according to the common and 
naturall model. to lis proper conditions, not ſecking thoſe that are 
ſtrange; far allchoſe cxtravagances, all thoſe artificialland ſtudied 
endeavours, —— wayes from the naturall and com- 
mon, proceed from folly and : theſe ate maladies, without 
which whilſt theſe mia would live, not by playing the men, but the 
divines, they play the fools ; they would transform themſelves into 
Angels, and they turn themaſelves into beaſis: at Dyas, ant brfia. 
lau ſnm, bnewans d bil aliuu pure: Either a Godar a leaf: 
4aw2 3 man gaud 1 acconut wy [elf us ather then humane. Man is a body 
& aſoul.and it is not wel done to diſmember this building,to divide 
and ſeparate this brothecly and naturall con junctianʒ but contrari- 
wiſe, we ſhould renne it by mutuall offices, the ſpitit muſt awaken &e 
revive the heavy body, che body mult Kay the lightneſs of the ſpixit, 
-which many times proves but a trouble · feaſt; the ſpiric malt aſſiſt 
and favour the body, as the husband the wife, and not reject it, 
not hate it. It mult not refuſe to participate the naturall pleaſures 
thereof, which are juſt, and ſuch as bef that marriage that is be- 
twixt them, alwaics holding therein, as the more wile, a true mo- 
deration. A man mult ſtudie, know and meditate ou this life, to 
the end he may return condiga thanks unto him who hath lent it. 
There is nothing which hath made for us in this preſent life 
unworthy our cave, and we a. accountable for chem, even to the 

very 


5 
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To govern bi deſires and pleaſures. 
verie hairs of our head; for it is no frivolous warrant or commiſſt.- 
on, for a man to dire himſelf and his life according to his natural 
condition, but God hath given it him ſeriouſly and expreſſely. | 
But what greater folly is there, and more againſt nature, then to 
account our actions vicious, becauſe they are naturall; unworthy, 
becauſe they are neteſſury? Now this neceflitic and pleaſure is an 
excelſent marriage, made by God himſelf. Nature willeth very 
wiſely, that thoſe actions which it hath enjoyned us for our neceſſi- 
tie be alſo delightfull, inviting us thereunto not onely by reaſor, 
but alſo by appetite; and theſe rules theſe kind of men go about to 
break. It is an equall fault and'injuſtice, to loath and condemn all 
pleaſures, and to abuſe them, by loving them overmuch; we muſt 
neither run to them, nor ſſie from them, but receive them, aud uſc 
them diſcreetly and moderately, as ſhall preſently be ſaid in the rule. 
Temperance, which is the rule of our pleaſures, condemneth as well 
the inſenfibility and privation of all * vat ura, which 
is the failing extremity, as intemperancic, Libidinem, which is the 
excceding extremitie. Contra naturam eſt torquere corpus ſin, fa 
Ciles odiſſe munditias & ſqualorem appetere: delicatas res cupere, lux- 
writ eſt; nfitatas & nonmayuo parabiles fugere, dementia oft : It is 
againſt nature, to inforce our ſelves to hate & contenu neat and neceſ= 
ſary things, and to deſire filthineſs and deformity: It is wantonneſs to 
deſire delicate things; and meer madneſs to hoid theſe that are com- 
mon and needfull. | 

Hie that deſireth ta diſcard his ſoul, let him boldly do it if he can, 
when his body is not in health, but endurceth ſome torment, to the 
end he may disburthen himſelf of that contagion: but he cannot do 
it; as likewiſe he ought not to do it: for to ſpeak according to 

Tight and reaſon, it ſhould never abandon the body; it is apiſhneſs 
to do it, it ſhould behold pleaſure and ſorrow with a like ſettled 

"countenance; in the one live ſeverely , in the other chearfully : 
but - all caſes it ſhould affiſt the bodie, to maintain it alwayes 
in order. : * . 

To contemn the world, is a brave propoſition, and many delight, 
nay glory to ſpeak, to diſcourſethereof, but I cannot perecive that 
they well underſtand ir, much lefle that they practiſe it: what is it ts 
contemn the world? What is this worldꝰ Is it the heaven, the earth, 
and in a word, the creatures that are therein ? No, I think not fo: 
What then? Is it the uſe, the profit, the ſervice, and commodity 
that we gather thereby? If fo; what ingratitude is this _ 

8 the 
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the authour that hath made them to theſe ends? What accuſation 
againſtinatuteꝰ What reaſon to contemn them? If (in the end) 
thou wilt ſay, that it is neither the one. nor the other, but it is the 
abuſe of them, the vanities, follie,: exceſſe, and wickedneſſe that is 
in the world: l may anſwer, that it were well ſaid, if this were of the 
world, but they are not ſo; but againſt the world, and the policie 
thereof; they are thine own additions. not naturall, but artificiall. 
To preſerve thy ſelf from them, as wiſdome and the rule following 
teacheth, is not to condemn the world, which remaineth wholly en- 
tire without it; but it is well to uſe the world, well to govern thy 
ſelf in the world, and as Divinity teacheth, to make uſe and benefit 
of the world, and not to enjoy it, ati, von frui. Now theſe kind 
of people thinł to practiſe the contempt of the world, by certain 
outward particular manners and faſhions, ſeparated by the common 
courſe of the world; but this is but mockery. There is nothing in 
the world ſo exquiſite, the world laugheth not, and is not ſo wan- 
ton within it ſelf, as without; in thoſe places where men make pro- 
feſſion of flying it, and trampling it under foot, which is ſpoken a- 
gainſt hypoorites, who have ſo much degenerated from their begin- 
ning, that there remaineth nothing but the habit, and is alſo very 
much changed, if not in form, at the leaſt in matter, which ſerveth 
them for no other uſe, then to puff them up, to make them more 
bold and impudent, which is quite contrary to their inſtitution; Ve 
vob; qui circuitis mare & aridam, ut faciatis unum proſelytum, & 
cum fattus fuerit, facitis filium Geheune :: Wo be to you that compaſs 
ſea wit land to makg one E Profeſſion; and When he is made, ye 
ale him twofdld mare the child of hell: and not againſt the good, 
much-lefle againſt che eſtate in it ſelf , which is the ſchool of true 
and holy Philoſophy. It is then a phantaſticall and unnaturall opi- 
nion, generally to reject and condemn all deſires and pleaſures. God 
is the creatour and authour of pleaſure; Plautavit Dominus Para- 
diſum voluptatis, poſnit hominem in paradiſo voluptat is, protulit omxe 
lignum pulchrum , ſuave, deleftabile : Godplanted the Paradiſe of 
pleaſure, wherein be placed man which brought forth all kind of bean- 
rifull, ſweet, and delectable trees, as (hall be ſaid. But we mult firſt 
learn how to carry our ſelves therein. f V 
This inſtruction may be reduced to four points (which if theſe 6 
mortified men, and great contemners of the world did know how pond 5 
to put in practiſe, they would work wonders) to know little, natu- n 61 2 
rally, moderetely, and by a ſhort relation to himſelf, Theſe * $0 and deſires. 
: aitNv | 


Matt!.23. 


Little, 


Te gouemn bicdefines and H M ß. 
almoſt alwayes together, and make an entire; and perfect rule, and 
he that will —— and comprehend ail thefe- foar in this 
word,Naturally;for nature is the fundamental! & ſufficĩent rule for 
all. But yet to make che matter, more clear and eaſie, we will di- 
ſtinguiſh theſe four points. The ſirſt point of this rule, ts to deſire 
little : A ſhove good, but an aſſured means to brave fortune, taking 
from it all accidencs, and:all power over u to hinder the happie 
content of our liſe: and in a word, to be wiſe, is to ſhorten our 
deſires, to deſire either little, or nothing at all. He that deſireth 
nothing, although he have nothing, is: av rick as he that poſſaſſeth 
the whole world, for bothcome to one end: Nil intereff n H. 
beat, an non eoncupiſcas i It i al one Whether thou haſt it, or no, of 
thou deſireſt it ut: and therefore it was well ſaid, That it is not 
multitude and abundance that contenterh and ĩuricheth, but want, 


| yea, nothing. Iristhe want of deſire, for het hat is poor in defires 


_ ry arm ans Ke um: N Wane 

1 grearriches. To be bri nothing is in 
ome ſort like unto God, and thoſe that are already bleſſed, who 
—— —_— they have and poſſeſſe all, but 
becauſe deſire 2 i ſanmclanſit, cnn 7ove 
de-felicitate contendit: Whe bridlet bs eee wa 
Zapuer in felicitie. Contrarily, if we thobridle to our ap- 
petite to follow abundance and delicacie, we flialh continue in 
perpetuall pain and labour; ſuperfluous things will become urceſfa. 


ry, our 
in pleaſorc and delight. 


ther to give unto me, then my ſelf not to deſire? Que peri 4 
fortuna 


1. e 2 
| «ine nique 3 mie? perans 26a 4 ans 

eblitns fragilitatit amn ee enld ruthir 
to give unto me, then I ſerk i 77. bat wherefere ſb ad Ide. 
. fire the oblivion of humane fragility ? If I cannot or will not ob- 

rain of my ſelf not to deſire, how and with what face can I preſſe 
another to.giye, over whom Ihave no right nor power? The firſt 
rule then touching our defires and plenſures is that this (little) ur at 
{caſt a mediocrity and ſufficiency is that which doth beſt content 2 
wiſe man, and ay toni in peace. And this is the reaſon why I 
— A 


certainty or content he is kikethe Moot; who 
— — ma fit ĩt; but it was anfrvered. Thit that tens 

; 105 poſſible, becauſe it vvas ſometimes great, ſomerimes little, and 

alyvayes changeable. 

3 other point couſeri 88 is (naturally ): for vve 


there are t one na- Natural 
— * d theſe are ing oll, and are den aſts li- 2 
mited 5 Re vvhoſe end a man may : according to theſe,no 
man is indigent, for every thing yields ſomer to:conitent,, Na- 


ture is contented vvith little, & hath ſo provi , that in all things, 
that 8 


nat 4 defiderat & 6xpo at «ft... Res- 
3 payins 1 che ne _ 4nd a1 | 3 
ase It i this which hature for the preſervation of 


its ovyn eſſence « it is à fayqur for vyhicch vve are to thank nature, 
that 1 neoeſſary for this life, it hath made eaſie to 
find, and ſuck as y obtained are not ſo neceſſary; and that 
1 in —— guar wary rar fortune can do 
Mo 71 7 —. tm þ wr 
t | naturall, come very near) 

that reſpeR the uſe and condition " every one om i are 
ſomevrhat beyond, and more at latge then thoſe that are exactly 
naturall; and ſo are juſt and lavvfull in the ſecond place. The other 
deſires are beyond nature, proceeding from an opinion and phan- 

2 artificial, ſuperſinous; and — paſſions, which we may to 
2 by name from others, call cupiditios or lufis,wherc- 
of w before at large in the from which awiſc 
man muſt w and 


ide Peace and-Poverty. With a fool 3 Plutarch. 


— in 27 ene 4 wee ,\Parabile eff Seneca. | 


ablolnely defend ki 
chird, which is moderately and without excelſs, bach a lage bali 


fil nnd de gart bu — a: EY ie See lib. 3.0.38 


is, to fay, to defire without the hurt of another, of himſelf: of ans. 
ther without his ſcandall, offence; loſſe, prejudice; of himſelf, with- 
out the loſſe of his health, his leaſure, his functions and affairs, his 
honour, his duty. OI TERMS TH 1h De 
1 5 The fourth is a ſhort and eſſentiall relation to himſelf; befides 

By relation. that the carrier of our deſires and pleaſures muſt be circumſcribed, 
| limited, and ſhort; their courſe likewiſe mult be managed, not in 2 
right line, which makes an end elſewhere and without it ſelf; but 
in a circle, the two points whereof do meet and end in our ſelves. 
Thoſe actions that are directed without this reflexion, and this ſhort 
and eſſential turning. as of covetous and ambitious men, and divers 
others, wh run point blank, and ate alwaycs without them, are 
vain and unſoun sg fl | 


278 To carry himſelf wider ately and equally 


'CHAP. VII. 
Te carry himſelf moderately aud equally in proſperity - 
ny ebe ; 


Here is 2 twofold forrune, wherewith we are, to enter the liſt, 
| good and ill, profperity and ere + theſe are the two com- 


bats, the two dangerous times, herein it ſtandeth us upon to and 
upon our guard, and ark. ry our wits about us: they are the two 

ſcheols, eſſayes, aud touch. ſtones of the ſpirit of man. 
? The vulgar ignorant ſort do acknowledge but one: they do not 
The opinion of beliene that we have any thing to do, chat there is any difficulty; 
the vulgar, any fight or contradiction with proſperity and good fortune, 
wherein they are ſo tranſported with joy, that they know not what 
they do, there is no rule with them: and in affliction they are as 
much aſtoniſhed and beaten down,as they that are ſick, 
and = in continuall anguiſh, not being able to endute heat 

Or cold. I + 4 * 

| 2 The wiſe men of the world acknowledge both, and impute it to 
ich of the one and the ſame vice and folly, not to know how to command in 
to is more proſperity, and how to carry our ſelycsin adverſity: but which is 
| 3 the more difficult and dangerous, they are not wholly of one ac- 
y 6: 2,2/7-:.. cord. ſome ſaying it isadverficie, by reaſon of the horrour and bit- 
Ariſt. ternels thereof: Difficilins oft triſtitiam ſuſtinere; quan 4 delefta- 
Senec. bilibus abſtinere: mains oft difficilia perſtrinſtere, quam leta modere- 
ri. Harder it & to/aftain grief, then to abſtain from pleaſures, but 
more hard to paſs through diſicult things then to nuderate our plea- 


[ares. 


i x which by her ſweet and 


fures, Some affirmi rofperi | 
plcafing flatterie, doth abate-and molliſie the ſpirit, and infenſibly 
bbetk it of its due rature, force and vigour, as Dalila did 


Samſon; in ſuch ſort, rhat many that are obdurate, obſtinate, and in- 
vincible in adverſity, have ſuffered themſelves to he taken by the 


flattering allurements of proſperity, Magni laboris eſt ferre pro . 


1 ſptttatem: ſegetem nimia fter uit whertas, fic immoderata felicitas 
rumpit. Great labour i it to live in proſperity : too much plentie 
plaſbeth down the corn : ſo too much felicity caſteth us down. And a- 
gain, affliction moveth even our enemies to pitic , proſperity our 

jends to envie. Ia adverſitie a man 3 abandoned by 
all, and that all his hopes are reduced unto himſelf, he takeik heart 
at graſſe, he rouzeth himſelf, calls his wits about him, and with all 
his power adds his own. endeavours to his mm : in proſperitie 
ſceing himſelf aſſiſted by all that laugh at him, and applandall he 
doth. he groweth lafie and careleſs, truſting in others, Without any 
apprehenſion of danger. or difficulty, and perſwading himſelf that 
all is in ſafetie, when he is many times therein much deceived. It 
may be, that according to the diverſity of natures and complexions 
ini ity of cither, it-is certain 


both e true: but touching be 
that adverſity hath this 2 it is the ſeed, the occaſien,the 
matter of well doing. the field of heroicall virtues, Vireſcit vulnere 
t irtu:: ægra fortune ſana conſilia melius in mali: ſaptmns : ſecunda 
rectum aufernnt. Virtus flouriſpeth by. adverſity: We better know 
ſound advice by the difficult fortune of diſaftrons things; proſperitie 
nl. mach... on oh dd 5. Ns | 

Nom wiſdome teacheth us to hold our ſelves indifferent and up- 


— 


a et | 4 
right in all our life, and to keep alwayes one and the ſame counte- e advice of 
nance, pleaſant and conſtant. A wiſe man is a skilfull artificer, who — e upon 


maketh profir of all; of every matter he worketh and formeth 
virtue, as that excellent Painter Phidias, all manner of images;what- 
ſoever lighteth into his hands he maketh it a fit ſubject to do good, 
and with one and the ſame eountenance he beholdeth the two dif- 
ferent faces of Fortune. Ad utreſq; eaſus ſapiens aptut eff, bonorum 
rector, maloram victor: In Germ non confidit, in adver fis non defi- 
cit, nec Avidaw periculs, nec fugax, preſperitatem non ex pectaut, ad 
utrumgus paratut; adverſus utrumque intrepidns nec illins tumultu, 
nec hnjus fulgore percuſſus. Contra calamitates fortis & centumax, 
Inxurie non adverſus tantiumſed & infeſtus:hos præcipuum in huma- 
nit rebus erigere animii ſupra minas & promiſſa fortune. A * 5 
| | T3 ret 


all aſſazts; fearing neither felicity nor adver fity * not moved with the 
clamonr of the one, not the glory ¶ the other. Strong and deffifliug 

* all miſtrics, not onely again all fuperſtnitis and exceſſe, but even g 
enemy unto it; Who in Worldly things, bath a ſpirit erefled above for-. 
tunes threats or promiſes, Wiſdome furniſheth us with arms and 
diſcipline for both combats; ag 


lo fortitude and temperancic — 
eee 


| wn the general infiniftionsand: temedirs againſt all 
proſperitie and End ;, becatrſe in this book we teach the way in 
generall anto wiſdome, as hath bern faid in the preface thereof. 

5 _ Againſt all proſpetirie, the common docttine and counſel con- 
yours of fortune, are ill and wrongfully accounted and called goods, 
fince they neither make a mangood;nor reform a wicked man, and 
are common both to good and: wicked. He that calleth them 
goods, and in them harh placed the good of man, hath faſtened our 
felicitie to a rotten cable, and apkred it in the quiek- ſands. For 
what is there more uncettam and inconſtagt, them the poſſeſſion of 
"ſuch goods, which come and go, paſſe and run on like a river? like a 
river they make a noife, at their coming in, they are full of violence, 
they are troubled; their entrance is full of vexãtion, and they vaniſh 
in a moment, and when they are * dried up, there remaineth 
nothing inthe bockömme bor the md. 
The ſecond point is to remember, that proſperitie is like a ho- 
nied poyſon, ſweet and pleaſant, hut dangerous, whereof we muſt 
take very good heed. When fortune lanpheth, and every thing fal- 
lech ont according to our own hearts, then ſhould we arme and 


ſtand 


tn profperitle and ae,, 
apon' our guard, bridle our affcAions, — 
ard cen) amr: four —— er 

freu of the time. — —ñ—ͤ—H — 
8 there is no tine wherein men de moe 
God. It is z rare and difficult thing to find 2 manwho dorm 
- ey inthe I TOI — 
the ea proſperitic we muſt uſe dhe counſe} 
our friends, ard — more anthoritie over us, then at other 
3 
gerous Way, 1 r t 

her, TXT — ymgeternok, S 
—— — ge of our ſelves. 


3 is to retain out defires, and to ſet a meaſure unto 


tie up the heart, ſpurreth us forward, ſindeth 
— — uno — 2 deſire of great mattor 628 


— do that _ eating an appetite ) and it carrieth 
our ſelves, and in this ſtate ir is where a man loſet himſelf᷑ drown- 
eth a maketh a mockery of himſelf. He playeth the Monkie, 


from bough to till he come tothe top of the 
= then ſheweth how many have been loſt; and 


— miſerab vb the want of diſcretion to moderate 
ves in their proſperitie | We muſt therefore either ſtaꝝ our 
— or go forward with a ſlower paſe, if we will enjoy the 
fit of our proſperitic, and not hold our ſelves alwayes in chaſe and 
purchaſe. It is wiſdome to know how to ſettle our own reſt , our 
own contentment, which cannot be where there is no ſtay, no end. 


Ls frniri non A extra 1 pienrium ſant: What came be de- 


* 


rhefe zre the generell adviſements. Ia the 


8. 
| belt jo we muſt take hbed of the common and vulgar opinion, of ade, 
ifferent from true reaſon: for to diſeredit and that it is 
into hatred and horror att adverſitie and aMiRtions, 7 v. 


erroneous and ali 
-and to bring 
my call them evilt, diſaſters, miſckicfs, although alt oe wward things 

be neither good nor evil. Never did adverſitie make a man wicked, 
but hath rather ſerved 4 means to zmend thoſe that are wicked, 
and are common both to the good and to the wicked. 
Pyabcleſſe; crofley and heavie accidbents ar6-common to al, 


V 3 (if 


0 ; 


9. 


bar they work divers cffeds, to rhive ſabject wberenpon 17 i; common 
they lighr, To fools and Teac fed ſerve to dre them 10 4ll, but di- 
into deſpair, to ffi andenrage them: Perhaps tiny etiforce them #17 — 


— ER OE — 4 
© 


282 Toca bimſelf maderately aud equally. | 
(if they be heavy and extreme) to ſtosp.to cry unto God, to look 
—— bur that is all: To ſianers and offenders they are 
ſo many lively inſtructions, and compulſions to put them in mind 

of their duty, and to bring them to the knowledge of God: To 
- virtuous people, they are the liſts and theaters whereip to exerciſe 
their virtue, to win unto them̃ſelves greater commendations and a 
neerer alliance with God: To wiſe men they are matter of good, 
and ſometimes ſages and degrees whereby to paſs and mount up to 
all height and greatficſs, as we ſee and may read of divers, who be- 
ing aſſailed by ſuch and ſo great crofles, - as a man would have 
them their utter overthrow and undoing, have been raiſed = 
by the ſelf. ſame means to the higheſt pitch of their own deſires and 
* contrariwiſe without that infelicity, had fill remained under hat- 
ches; as that great Athenian Captain knew well, when he ſaid, Pe- 
rien wifp periifſemu : "We ſhould utterly have periſhed, if we bad 
nor periſoed: A very excellent example hereof was 7oſeph the ſon 
of fob. It is true that theſe are blowes from heaven, but the vir- 
tue and wiſdome of man ſerveth as a proper inſtrument ; from | | 
- whence came that wiſe ſaying of the Sages, Te make of neceſſity 4 | 
Vvirtae. It is a very good ndry, and the firſt property of 2 
- wiſe man, to draw good from evil, to handle his affaires with ſuch 
dexterity, and ſo to win the wind, and to ſer the bias, that of 
— which is ill, he may make good uſe, and better his on con- 
ition. 

10. Afflictions and adverſities proceed from three canſes, which are 
x bath three + the three authors and workers of our puniſhments : fin the firſt in- | 
rake ventor which hath brought them into nature: the anger and juſtice |}. 

* of God, which ſereerhrhem @ work as his Commilleries and cxc- 1 


their due places, and not doing 

— mn — 2 
on , bri great pain, unquictneſs. Theſe 
three are not favourable unto us: the firſt is to be hated of all as 

our enemy, the ſecond to be feared as terrible, the third to be avoid- 
ed as an impoſture, That a man may the better defend and quit 
dimſelf ffom all three, theꝶ is no better way then ta uſe their own 
proper arma, wherewich they puniſh us, as David cut off Goliabs 
head with his own ſword, making of neceſſity a virtue, profit of 

pain and afl icon, turning them againſt themſelves, Affliction is 
a 9 


in proſperity and adverſity. 1283 

the true fruit or ſience of ſin, being well taken, is the death and 

ruine thereof; and it doth chat to the author thereof, which the 

viper doth to his dam that brought him forth. It is the oy] of the 

Scorpion, which bealeth his own ſting, to the end it may periſh by 

ies own invention : periit arte ſong : patimur quia peccavimm; pa- 

tima ut non pecremus: He periſpath by bis own Art : We ſuffer be- 

cauſe we have ſinned; we ſuffer that we ſhonld net ſen. It is the file 

of the ſoul, which ſcoureth, purificth and cleanſeth it from all (in. 

And conſequently it a h the anger of God, and freeth us from 

che priſons and bands of Iuſtice, to bring us into the fair and cleat 

ſun· ſhine of grace and mercy. Finally, it weaneth us from the world, 

it plucketh us from the dag, and maketh us diſtaſte with the bitter · 

nels thereof (like worm. wood upon the teat of the nurſe) the ſweet 

wy ee fe this deceitful world. | alin d- 
great and principal mean for a mantocarry himſelf well in ad 

verſity, is to be an honeſt man. A virtuous — is more peaceable in SIE * 

adverſity, then a vicious in proſpertty : like thoſe that have a fever. 

who feel and find more harm and violence in the heat and cold 

thereof, and in the extremity of their firs, then ſuch as are ſound,in 

the heat and cold of Summer & Winter. And even ſo they that have 

their conſciences fick, are much more tormented, then they that are 

ſound, that are honeſt men: For, having the inward part whole 

and healthful, they can no way be endamaged by the outward,cſpe- 

cially oppoſing againſt ic a good courage. 

Adverſities are of two ſorts : ſome are true, natural, as icknels, 132 
griefs, loſs of thoſe things we love: others are falſe and fained, ci- 4» advice 
ther by a common or particular opinion, and not in verity. That * fecit. 
it is ſo, man hath his ſpirit and body, as much at command, as be- 
fore they hapned: To. theſe kind of men, only this one word; E 
That: which. thou « ineſt of, is neither painful nor trouble- 
ſome, but thon it ſuch, and makeſt thy ſelf to believe 


* : | 
As touching the true and natural, the more prompt and popular 13. 
and more ſound opinions are che more — — j ot Firſt 8 
we mult remember, chat a man indureth nothing againſt the humane To cdu is 
and natural law, fince even at the birth of man all theſe things are „ "4. 5 
annexed, and given as ordinary. In whatſoever doth affl ict us, ler 
us conſider two things, the nature of that that happeneth unto us, 
and that which is in our ſelves: and uſing things according to 
nature „ we can receive no 2 or offence the 5. 
4 | For 


14. 
It toucheth 


hut the leſſer 


part of ma, 


15. 
It is againſt 
reaſon and 
juſtice. 


16. 
It ss little in 
compaviſon. 


To carry bimſeif moderately and equally 
For offence is a maladie of the ſoul cantrary'to natore, and there. 


fort ſhould by no means come near unto us. There is not any artĩ- 


det in the workd which may kappen unto us, wherein nature hath 
not prepated an aptnes in u to receiveit, & to turn it to our content- 
ment. There is no manner of life ſo Mit, thut hach not ſome ſolace 
ami retxearĩon. There is no prifon ſo ſtrong and dark, chat gives not 
place vo a ſong dmetimes to comfort a priſoner. None had leifure 
to make ic prayer unto God even in the belly of che Whale, and 
was heurd. it 35 a favour of natureithat it fiadeth a remedic and 
eafeunto dur evi ãn the bearing uf hem, it beiog ſo that man is 
bornto be ſubjectao all ſoxts of miſeties, Gia u que gemimne, 
qua rup¹ᷣ f , h, ,jſꝗam: All things thut Fader grieve 


Secondly, we muſt remember, that there is oneſy the leſſer patt 
of man ſubject co fortune we have the principull in our own power, 
and it cannot he oveteome without our on conſent. Fortune may 
make a man poor, ſiclc, a fflcted, but not vicious, Viflolate, dejected; 
it cannot take from us probitie, courage, virtue, | 
- Afterwards we maſt come to fidelitie, reaſon, juſtide. Many times 
a man complaineth unjuſtly, for though he be fometimes ſurpriſed 
wich ſome ill accident, yet he is more often wich a And ſo the 
one muſt recompenſe the other. And if a man well there- 
of, he ſnall find more reaſon to content himſtif with his good for- 
tunes, then to complain of his bad: and as we turn our ers from 
thoſe things that offend us, and delight to caft them upon green and 
pleaſant colours, ſo muſt we divert our pr vn. hen vie ant 
melancho lick occurreuts, and apply them chat are pleaſunt 
and pleaſing unto us. But we are malicious, reſembling cuppi 
glaſſes, vrhich draw the corrupt bloud, and ſ cave the good, like 2 
covetous man who ſelleth the beſt wine, and dtinla the worſt, like 
little children, from whom if you take ay one of their play- 
games, in a fury they caſt away all the reſt. For if any misfortune 
happen unto us, we torment our ſelues, and all the reſt that 
may any way comfort us: yea, ſomo there aredut for ſmall loſſes 
termthe mſelves unfortunate in all things, and forger that they ever 
received an good, in ſuch ſort, that an ounde of udverſitie brings 


them more heart grief, chen ten thouſand of proſperity; plenſureor 


delight. | | 

Wemultlikewiſe caſt oureyes upon thoſe that areof afar worle 
condition then our ſelves who would think themſelves happy if they 
were in our place. Cum 


Is vpe mie and adverſytie. 
Cum tili difÞliceat rerum fortuna tuarum, 
eMlterins ecta, quo ſir diſcrimine pejor. 


If thow grit v ft thou art not ſuch 

A. thy nei over much, 

1 reflect upon the por, 
7 


Think, the reſt, and grieve the more. 
It were good and neceſſary that theſe ainers did practiſe 
the ſaying and advice of a wiſe man, that if all the evils that men 


ſuffer ſhouſd be compared with the bleſſings they en joy, the d viſi· 


on bring equally made, they may ſee by the over · plus of that good 
they — 5 of their complaint. 
After all theſe opinions, we may conclude that there are two 
t remedies againſt all evils and adverfities, which may be re- 
uced almoſt to one; Cuſtome for the valgar and baſer fort , and 
Meditation for the wiſer. Both of them have their force from time, 
the common and ſtrongeſt ſalve againſt all evils; but the wiſe rake it 
before hand, this is his fore-lighr, and the feeble and vulgar ſort af- 
ter hand. That cuſtome prevaileth much it doth plainly appear, in 
that thoſe things that are mot tedious and offenſive, arc made 
t cafic and pleaſing. Natura calamitatum moi imentum con- 
ſnetudinem invenit : Cuſtome mitigateth calamitis. Slaves weep 
when they enter r 
they ſing. They that have not been aceuſtomed to the ſea, ate 
aftead, dend 2 bear the calmeNt when ry weigh anker, whereas 
The Mariners laugh m the midſt of a tempeſt. The wife groweth 
defperate at the death of her husband, and before a year be expired 
ſheJoves another. Time and cuſtome bring all chings to paſſe; that 
which offendeth us is the novelty of that which happenech unto us, 
Ownia ndvitate graviora ſumt: All new and unexpected croſſes, are 
wore intolerable, F 
Meditation performeth the ſame office with wiſe men, and by 


» 


theforce thereof things are made familiar and ordinary : Que ati; Fore. ſight or 
dis patiends levia faciunt , ſapiens levia facit diu cogstanilo : That hrovidence. 


which ſome make light by long ſuffering, a wiſe man makes light and 


raſie by long cogitation. He conſidereth exactiy the nature of all 


things that may offend him, and preſenteth unto him ſelf whatfocver 
ep r jeyous and inſupportable, as ſickneſſe, 
povertie, —— — in them all that which is ac- 
cording to nature or contrary to it. For forcfight or providence 
is a great remedie againft all evils, which cannot bring — great 

| alteration 


17. 


18. 


Tocarry himſelf moderately and wiſcly 
alteration or change, happening to a man that attendeth them; 
' whereas contrary they wound and hurt him — — ſuffeneth 
himſelf to be ſurpriſed by them. Meditation and diſcourſe is that 
which giveth the trut temper to the ſoul, prepareth it, confirmeth 
it againſt all aſſaults, makes it hatd, ſteely, impenitrable againſt 
whatſoever would wound or hurt it. Sudden accidents how great 
ſoever, can give no great blow to him that keeps himſelf upon his 
guard, and is alwayes ready to receive them. Præmalitati mali mot- 
lis iſtus wenit : quicquid exſpectatam eff diu, levias accidit: The 
hurt is ſmall if the harm before be known ; whatſoever we do long 
ex/peft , doth happen the lighter. Now to attain this foreſight, we 
mult firſt know, that nature hath placed us here as in a thorny and 
ſlippery place; that that which is happened unto another, may al 
light upon us; that that which hangeth over all, may fall upon evè- 
ry one of ns; and that in all the affairs that we undertake, we pre- 
meditate the inconvenicncies and evil encounters which may happen 
unto us, to the end we be not ſurprized unawares. Ohow much 
are we deceived, and how little judgement have we, when we think, 
that that which happeneth to others, cannot likewiſe fall upon us! 
When we will not be wary and provident, for fear leſt we ſhould 
be thought fearfull, Contrariwiſe, if we take knowledge of things 
as reaſon would have us, we would rather wonder that fo few croſ- 
ſes happen upon us, and that thoſe accidents thar follow us ſo near, 
have ſtayed ſo long before they catch us, and having caught us, how 
they ſhould handle us ſo mildly. He that taketh heed, and conſider- 
\ eth the adverſity of another, as a thing that may er 
ſelf, before it (ball happen is ſufficiently. armed. We mult think of 
all, and exſpect the worſt; they are fools and ill- adviſed, that fay, I 
had not thought it. It is an old ſaying, That he that is 

ſurpriſed, is half beaten; and he that is warned is half armed, nay- 

iĩt is two againſt one. A wiſe man in time of peace, makes his pre- 
paration for war: A good mariner before he go forth of the haven. 
makes proviſion of what is neceſſary to reſiſt the violence of a tem- 
peſt: it is too late to provide againſt an eyil, when it is already 
come. In whatſoever we are prepared before-hand, we ſind our 
ſelves apt and admirable, what difficulty ſoever it have; and con- 
trariwiſe, there is not any thing ſo caſie that doth not hurt and hia- 

der us if we be but noveliſts therein: Id videndam nt quid inopiuatum 

fit nobis, quia omnia novitate graviera ſunt: We ought to foreſee that 
wothing happen unto us nnlooked for, brcanſe all novelties are the 
more 


* 
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. - "In proſperitie and aduerſſnit. 
more grievow. Doubtleſs it ſcemeth, that if we were ſo provident 
28 we ſhould and may be, we ſhould wonder at nothing. - That 
which chou ſaweſt before ic came, is happened unto thee, why 
wondreſt thou? Let us then take a courſe that accidents do not 
| ſarprize us; Let us ever ſtand upon our guard and foreſee what 
is to come. Animns adverſue omnia firmaxdine; ut dicors pofſimss, 
Non ulla labornm O virgo,nove mihi facies inopindve ſurgit: Omnia 
perrepi, atqus amo mecunm ipſe peregi. Tu hodie iſta denuncias; ego 
ſemper dennnciavi mii: hominem paraviad humana. The mind muſt 
be armed for all things, that we may hold nothing tedious or painful. 
O virgin 1222 —— a _ on une vſpected —— to 
appear. 1 e conſidered of all things, am reſo thereo 
in mind. Today haſt then ſbewed — all theſe — 
wayes I foretold to myſelf: I have framed man for humane things. 


_ CHAP. VIII. 75 
To obey and obſerve the Laws, ¶ uſtomes, and Cere- 
8 monies of the Comntrey, how and in 
What ſenſe. 


| 2K 25 4 ſavage and untamed beaſt , will not ſuffer himſelf 
to be taken, led, and handled by man, but either flieth and 8 
biderh himſelf from bim, or armeth bimſelf againſt him, and ifa und 
with furie aſſaulteth him, if he approach near unto him; in ſack authority of 
ſort that a man muſt uſe force mingled with art and ſubtiltie to the Laws. 
take and tame him: So folly will not be handled: by reaſon, or 
wiſdome, but ſtrireth and ſtirreth againſt it, and addeth folly 
unto folly: and therefore it muſt be taken, and lead, like a wild 
beaſt, ( that which a man is to a beaſt, a wiſeman is to fool) a- 
ſtoniſhed, feared and kept ſhort, that with the more eaſe ic may 
be inſtructed and won. Now the proper mean or help thereun- 
to, is a great authority, a thundering power and gravitie,- which 
may dazlc it with ſplendour of his lightning, Sola aut bhoritas off A1 
qua cogit ſaitas ut ad ſapiautiam feftinent . It is onely authorities 
1hat inforceth fools to apply tbemſelves to Wiſdome. In a popular 
fight or ſcdition, if ſome great, wile, ancient, and virtuous perſonage 
come in preſence, that hath won the publicy reputation of honour 
and virtue, preſencly the mutinous people being (tricken and blinded 
what he will ſay unto them. | 
elui 


2 
Of cuſteme. 


. 
To obey nil obſerve the Laus, camo, 
1 ; popw/s e. cum op carta Ni . 5 ] 
—.— & ſaxa vole; — 3 tee. 
end a6 moritis, fs forth virum quem 


Conſywine,þ , welliſque auibus aft amt, 
Ille regit animes, & pectora males. 
Even as When twnwnlts to ſedjtion 


A Hallen mad thok — — | 
Without himſelf : example ſo encharms © 
T his headlong rout, Whoſe fury 'J gives it arms: 


Their rage encounters: fo there it uc dowbs 
— rs nnleſs ( as ſent from "6h 
Came grave, cemſorions Cato with his 
Appear in time, at whoſe authorit 

They filent ſtand, and hear him ſpeak, well "gh 
An lour together, till their fury die, 

Ss all is buſtt: the ſame that now do ſing, 

Each to his tent, now cry, God ſave oy King, 

There is nothing greater in this world then authority, which is 
an image of God, a meſſenger from Heaven: if it be ſovereign, it is 
called Majeſtic ;-if ſubaltern, Authority : and by two things' it is 
maintained, admiration and fear mingled together. Now this Ma- 
jeſtie and Authority is firſt and properly in the perſen of the So- 
vereign Prince and La- maker, where it is lively, actuall, and mo- 
ving; afcerwards in his commandments and ordinances; that is to 
ſay, in the Law, which is the head of the workof the Prince, and 


the image of a lively and original Majeſtic, Bythis are fools red - 


ced, conducted, and guided. Be Behold then of what weight, nereiſi · 
ty. and ucilitie, Authority and the Law is in the world. 
The next authority, and that which is likeſt to the La, is Co- 
began tpn — ae ee vr; "fo 
eth upon this power, for 
ic planteth this authority by little and little, bydtealth, as it were in- 
ſenſibly, by a little pleaſing, and humble beginai ; hrving ſettied 
and eſtabliſhed it ſelf, by the help of time, it — afcer- 


wards a furious and tyrannicall viſage, againſt” which there is no 


more liberty ox power left, ſo much às ta life up oneveyes : It ta- 
keth its anthority from the poſſeſſion and uſe thereof, ĩt encreaſeth 
and ennobleth it ſelf by continuance like a river. — 1 
bring it back to his originall fountain, 


end ce ile camure che. 
Law and Cuſtome eſtabliſh their e ee 


by 
little and little, with long time, ſweetly and without force, by the 4 „ 
common conſent of all,or the . part. & the author thereof are 9/ 14cm boch. 


the people. The law ſpringeth up in a moment with authority and 
power, and taketh his oper: from bim that hath power to com- 
mand all, yea many times againſt the liking of the ſubjeR, where» 

upon ſome compare it to a tyrant, and cuſtome to 3 King. Again, 
cultome hath with it neither reward nor puniſhment; the law hath 
them both, at leaſt puniſhment, nevertheleſs they may mutually belp 
and hinder one another, Forcultome, which i is but of ſuſſerance, 
authorized by the ſoveraign is better confirmed : and the law like- 
wiſe ſertlcth its own authority by poſſeſſion & uſe;and contrariwiſe 
cuſtome may be caſhiered by Tcontrary law, and the la 7 — 
force thereof by ſufferin gs contrary cuſtom: but ordinarily th 
together,that is, la and cuſtome; wiſe . ſpiriceal menco 
ing it asa law, and ſimple men as a 1 

There is not a thing more — and ſiraoge- 
neſs of ſome laws and cuſtomes in the world; Neither is chere any 
nation ſo variable, fo-mad; which is not eſtabliſhed 
in ſome place ot other: I am content to recite 


ſome of chem, to ſhew thoſe chat are hard of belief herein, how far o/ laws 4d 
this propoſitĩon doth go. Yet omitring to ſpeak of thoſe things cuſtones in the 
that belong to relgto which in the ſub ct where the grenteſt won World. 


derments and are: but becauſe it is without the 
commneres of men, and that it is not properly a cuſtome, and ubere 
it is eaſie to be deceived. e See then * 


account it an 
to eat them. 
wives and d 


common: — — — ranges ar) wich many 


men, and to carry their locks in the hembes of their garments : 


daughters to go with their privy parts uncovered, and married wo- 


men catefully- to keep them covered: to leave the daughters to 
— pleaſares, and being great with child to enforee an bort in 


oh and faithful to their husbands : woman the firlt 
before they eompany with their husbands, to receive all the 
mals bf the eltate and — cheir husbands, invited to the 


marriage, 


The v . fity 
— vs ange- 


d nowiedg of all men; but married women to keep 


To obey and obſervethe Lawes, Cuſtomer, ; i 
1 { 
' married women to preſent their virginity to their Prince, before ; 
they lie with their habatids : marriages of males: women to go to | 
| _ . —_— * to kill dere: hems the de. 
ceaſe of their n nortly after: to permit widows to mar. 
ry again, if their hubands die a violent death, and not otherwiſe: 
| kusbands to be divorced from their wives without alledging an ß 
cauſe: to ſell them if they be barren, to kill them for no other cauſe 
but becauſe they are women, and afterwards to borrow women of 
others at their need: women to be delivered without pain or fear: 
' to kill their children becauſe they are not fair, well featured, or 
without cauſe : at meat to wipe their fingers upon thei? privities 
: and their feet: to live with mans fleſh: to cat fleſh and fiſh raw: 
F many men and women to lye together to the number of ten or 
| twelve: to ſalute one another by putting the finger to the ground, 
| ; and afterwards lifting it towards heaven: to turn the back when 
E they ſalute; and never to look him in the face whom a man will ho- 
a - nour : to take into the hand the ſpittle of the Prince: not to ſpeak 
to the King but at a peep-hole : in a mans whole life never to cut 
his hair nor nails: to cut the hair on one fide; and the nailes of one 
hand, and not of the other: men 22 ting women ſtanding : 
to make holes and pits in the fleſh of the face, and the dugs, to hang 


4 Now debe — 
ogs, birds, to be boyled, cut in pieces and poun tl 
i der to be caſt into their ordinary drinn. | 
5. When we come to judge of theſe cuſtomes, that is the complaint 
Examination and the trouble: the vulgar ſort and pedante, are ner ouhled here- 
and judgment. vith; for every ſeditious rout condemneth as batharous and beaſt- 
ly whatſoever pleaſeth not their palat, hat is to ſay, the common | 
uſe and cuſtome of their countrey. And if a man ſhall tell them, 
that others do ſpeak and judge the ſame of ours , and are as much | 
offended with ours, as we with theirs ; they cut a man ſhort after 
their manner, terming them beaſts and barbarians, which is a/waies 
to ſay the ſame thing. A wiſe man is more adviſed, as ſhall be ſaid, 
he maketh not ſuch haſte to judge, for fear leſt he wrong his own 
judgment: and to ſay the truth, there are many laws and cuſtomes 
which ſeem at the firſt view to be ſavage, inhumane, and contrary | 


to all reaſon, which if they were without paſſion.and 1 
1 


n 2 ” a Ae 5 * " * 
. * 
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Acbwens, Vur eh, Ge. 291 


| 1 were not found to be altogether juſt and good, 
| RR ey won not be without ſome reaſon and de- 
ener Let us take amongſt the reſt for example the two firſt 
which we have ſpoken of, which ſeem to be both the ſtrangeſt and 
fartheſt off from the duty of piety : to kill their own parents at a 
certain age, and to eat them. They that havethiscuſtome, do take 
it to be a e piety and good affection, chdeayouring 
t firſt of piety to deliver their old parents, not onely 
un le to then e but burthenſome, lan 
ing; por peat painful and troubleſome life, and to place them 
in — . AG eng them the moſt worthy and 
commendable her, lodging i in themſelves and their own bows 
ce dee ind x reliques —— _ ina manner reviving 
| _ — eth a kind of tranſmutation into 
5 the mn Aa the digeſtion and nouriſhment. 
aſons w ob ome en 6 wht apr ve ma 


de | 2 ſuccour 4 ly he” afterwards to caſt their 
eee res eue to ſtench and rottenneſs and 


food of worms, which is the worſt that can be done unto it. 
Durius made à tryal, asking ſome Greeks, for what they would be 
perſwaded to follow the cuſtome of the Indians, in cating their dead 
fathers. To'whom they anſwered; That they would not do it for any 
thing in the world. And on the other fide aſſaying to perſwade the 

_ Tudianitobutnthe bodies of their dead parents, as the Greeks did, 
it ſeemed to them a matter of ſuch difficulty and horrour, as that 
would never be drawn unte ĩt. I will add-onely one other, 
ie only matter of decency and comelineſs, and is 


3 moot ind temp ry ant: Oue that alwaies blew his noſe with 
d for incivility, in the defence of himſelf, 


aked ay that filthy excrement had, that a man moſt 
afford it a fair rd car to receive, and afterwards carcfully 
wrap and fold it up, which he thought was a matter of greater 
loathſomneſſe, then to caſt it from him. So that we ſee that for all 
things there may be found ſome ſeeming reaſon, and therefore we 
- are not ſuddenly and lightly to condemn any thing, 6 
But who would believe hom great and imperious the authority 2 ,*, i 


of cuſtome is > He that ſaid it was another nature, did not _ thereof. 
ently 
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Gen. 11.20, 


29.3 7. 
Exodus 6. 


Levit. 28. 


Deut. 25. 
2 Reg. 12. 
3 Reg. 2. 


Chryſoft. 
Ambroſe. 
Aug u '' 
In Apolog. 


| 0 ers Soni | Ef 


for henc the atifull daug 
unco love their naturali parents, Bor rethren, er 
beautie, win not the love of their ſiſters. This kind ef chaſtitie is 
not properly of nature, but of the uſe of lawes, and cuſtomes which 
forbid them, and mabe of inceſt a great ſinne, as we may ſee in the 
fact not'onely of the children of Adem; where there was an en. 
forced nocefilee: but of Abraham and Nechor brethren ; of Face 
and Zndas Pactiarchs, Amram the father of c e, and other ho. 
ly men: And it is the kw of Moſer which forbad it id theſe fitſt 


degrees; but it hath alſo ſometimes diſpenſed therewith, not onely - 


in the collaterall line,and[betwixr brothers, and their brothers wives, 
which was a commandment: and not a fation : and which 
is more, between the naturall brother and filter of divers wombs: 


but alſo inthe right line of allinnce; that is to fay, of 'the ſon with 


— — 
A 4 nature , not 
2 Lot with their father, which nevertheleſſe was produced 


nature, in that r fear of the end | 


purely by 


and learned DoQours, — 
N 


— thoſe Poyſiians ho! — — — 
reaſons of their Art by their | on — — 
do liyr and ſuſtain their lives with. ſo 

zards, Toads, which is a common practi acl he — rx 
Welt Indies. It likewiſe dulleth our ſenſes; witnefſe they that live 
near the fall of theriver Ni/ws, neat clocks , — -mills, and 
the whole world according to ſonte Philoſophers , with the ſound 
of a heavenly kind of muſick,b« the continual and divers motions of 
the heavens dullech our ſenſes, that we hear not that which wehear. 
Toconclude, (and it is the principall fruit thereof) it oyercometh 
all difficultie, maketh chat ſeem impoſſible, ſweetneth 
all ſour, and therefore by che means hereof a man lives in all thing 


content, but yet it maſtereth our ſouls, our beliefs, our judgements, 


with a moſt mju and tyrannicall authority. It doth and undoeth, 
authoriſeth and diC.authoriſcth whatſoever it pleaſe, without 
n times againſt all reaſon: . 
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P eth ia the world againſt reaſon and judgement all the opinions, re- 
ligions, beliefs, obſervances, manners, and ſorts of life molt phancg- 
ſticall and rude, as before hath been ſaid. And contrarily, it wrong. 
—— down in things thac are truly great 
| L admirable, their price and eſtimation and makech them baſe 
f | "Nil ads magunm, nec tam mi abile quiuquam 
Principlo, quod nom cr ſſent mirarier omnes 
—— any nderful 
LDius dloies a wonder; at ſo Wonerfu 
5 firſt; but time — ily wit del, 
Ale the Ran bom, Manna, Nlcon and Sun, 
Hav not tht [ame reſpett, that firſt was done. 
So that we ſee that cuſtome is a thing great and powerfull, Pla- 
to having reprehended a youth for aying at cob-nut, or cherry- 
it. and-yeceiving this anſwer from him; Thar he controlled him 
or a matter of ſmaf{moment, ; My child, cuſtome is 
not a matter of ſmall moment. A ſpeech well worth the noting 
for all ſach as have youth to bring up. But it exerciſeth its power 
with ſo abſolute anthoricie, chat there is no ſtriving er it, nei- 
} theris it lam full to reafon, or calf into queſtion the ordinances 
thereof: it enchanteth us in fach fort, chat it maketh us believe, 
that what is without the bounds thereof, is without the bounds 
of reaſon, and there is nothing good and juſt, but what it appro- Scncea: 


veth ; ratione non componimny, ſed conſtetudine abducimur: hone- 
Pius putanme« quod frequentize: recti apud nos locum tenet error, uli 
icns faltaus We are not male by reaſon , but miſled by cuftome; 
we bold that moſt honeſt, that is moſt uſed. Errour hath place iu us 
before Right.” This is tolerable with idiots and rhe vulgar fort, who 
—_— ſufficienciero look into the depth of things, to trie and to 
judge, do well to hold and fettle themſelves to that which is com- 
| monly held and-received: hut to wife: men, who play another part, 
iris-a baſe thing to faffer themſelves to be carried with cuſtomes. 
{ _NowtheadvicewhichT here give unto him that would be wiſe, 7 
is to keep aud obſerve both in word and deed the lawes and cu. An Advice, 
Romes which he findeth eſtabliſhed in the countrey where he is: and 
in like manner to reſpect and obey the magiſtrates and all ſaperi. 
ours; but. alwayes with a noble ſpirit, and after a generous manner, 
} and not ſerviſtl, pedantically, ſuperſtitiouſly, and withall not ta. 
king offence, nor lightly condemning other ſtrange lawes _ cu- 
| X tome: 
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1. 
Lawes and 


To obey and obſerve the Laws, caſames, 
ſomes, but freely and ſoundly jadging and exainining the one and 
the other, as hath been ſaid, and not binding his judgment and be. 
lief but unto reaſon only. Hereof a word or two. : 

In the firſt place according to all the wilſcſt, the rule of rules, a 
the general law of laws, is to follow and obſerve the la ys and oy. 


cuſtomes are to ſtomes of the Countrey where he is, M drew 7/019 ie dnl, 


be obſerved, 


2. 
Not for thety. 
fuftice and 
equity. 


mot in that faſhion, vor to the ſame end, but 


avoiding carefully all ſingularity, and ſtrange extravagant particu. 
larity, different from the common and ordinary; for whatſoever 
it be it alwaies hurteth and woundeth another, is ſuſpected of folly, 
hypocriſie, ambitious paſſion, though perhaps it proceed from 4 
lik and weak ſoul. Nen contarbabit ſapiens publices mores, ner 
popnlum in ſe, novitate vita convertet : He that is Wiſe will not ſeek 
to alter the manners of Are neither pull men upon him With 
his innovation. We muſt alwaies walk under the covert of the 
laws,cuſtomes, ſuperiours, without diſputation or tergiverſation, 
without undertaking ſometimes to. diſpenſe with the laws, ſome- 


times like a frog ſervant to enhance the price 


But that it be (which is the ſecond rule) out of a good mind, and 
after a good manner, nobly and wiſely, neither for the love nor fear 
of them, nor for the juſtice or equity that is in them, nor for fear 
of that puniſhment chat may follow for not obeying them : · to be 
brief, not of ſuperſtition, nor conſtrained, ſcrupulous, fearful ſervi- 
ende, Eadem qua pepulus, ſed non eodem modo, nec codem propoſite 
Jaciet ſapiens : A wiſe man doth thoſe 1 K. that other men do; but 

reely and ſimply for pub - 
lick reverence. and for their authority. . Laws and cuſtomes are 
maintained in credit, not becauſe they are juſt and good, but be- 
cauſe they are laws nnd cuſtomes: this is the myſtical foundation 
of their authority. they have no other; and ſo is it with ſuperiours, 
becauſe they are ſoperiours : Qui * cathedram ſedent ; Becanſe 
they fit in the chair of amtberity, not becauſe they are virtuous and 
honeſt: u faciunt, nolite 9 : what the) de, de not yon. He 
that obeyeth them for any other cauſe, obeyeth them not becauſe he 
ſhould; this is an evil and a dangerous ſubj ect, it is not true obedi- 
ence, which muſt be pure and ſimple, Vnde vocatur di poſitio diſcre- 


tionis, mera executio, abnegatio ſwi : From whence it is named, a ſut- 


ing off of bis own reaſon, 4 mere obedience in the execution, and « de- 
ning of himſelf. Now to go about to meafure our obedience by 
the juſtice and goodneſs of laws and ſuperiours, were by ſubmitting 


them to their judgment , to ſerve them with proceſs , and to call 
our 


| 


Ce. 
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9 
— 


rr 


and Ciremanies of ile cuumre); Gr. 
our obedience into doubt and diſputition, and conſequently the ſtage 
and policie according to the inconſtancie and diverſity of judge- 
ments. How many unjuſt and ſtrange laws are there in the world, 
not onely in the particular judgements of men, but of univerſall 
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reaſon, wherewith the world hath lived long time in continuall 


peace and reſt, with as great ſatisfaction, as if they had been very 
jaſt and reaſonable > And he that ſhould go about to change or 
mend them, would be accounted an enemy to the Weal-publick, 
and neyer be admitted t The nature of man doth accommodate it 
ſelf to all wich the times, and having once caught his fiſh, it is an act 
of hoſtilitie to go about to alter any thing: ve muſt leave the world 


where it is; theſe trouble houſes, and new - fangled ſpirits, under a 


pretext of reformation, marre all. 


All change and alteration of Laws, Belicfs, Cuſtomes, and Ob. Againſt Inno- 
ſervances is very dangerous, and yieldeth alwayes more evill then vort. 


good] itbringeth with it certain and preſent evils, for a good that 
is uncertain and to come. Innovators have alwayes glorious and 
plauſible titles, but they are but the more ſuſpected, and they can- 


not eſcape the note of ambitious preſumption, in that they think to 


ſee more cleerly then others, and that to eſtabliſh their opinions, 
the State, Policie, Peace, and publick quiet, muſt be turned topſie 
nee ee 1 | 

I will not ſay for all this that hath been ſaid before, that we muſt 
abſolutely. obey all Laws, all.Commandments of Superiours: for 
ſuch as a man knoweth evidently to be either againſt God or na- 
ture, he is not to obey, and yet not to rebell and trouble the 
State: how, he ſhould govern himſelf in ſuch à caſe, (hall be 
taught hereafter, in the obedience due unto Princes: for to ſay 
the truth. this inconvenience and infelicity, is rather, and more 
common in the commandments of Princes, then in the Laws: 
neither is it ſufficient: ed obey the Laws and Superiours, becauſe 
of their worth and merit, nor ſervilely and for fear, as" the 
common and profane ſort do; but a wiſe. man doth nothing 
by force or fear; Soli hoc ſapienti contingit , ut nil faciat invs- 
tus; recta ſequitur, gaudet officio: This is auely incident to wiſe 
men, that they do nothing by conſtraint 5 they follow the right, 


3 
Strange things 
are not ligthly 
to be condemed 


and perform their duty: he doth that which he ſhould, and. 


keeps the Laws, not for fear of them, but for the love of him. 


- elf, _ jealous of his duticg he hath not to do with the Laws, 
e 


to do well, that is that wherein he differeth from the common 
X 2 ſort, 


25 ebe ja and rag/neons. By 


To obey and aßſarus the Lamit, Cuſtoms, cc. 

fort, who cannot do well. norknow,whac they ought to do, with- 
out lawes; r Peſta: The lam was net 
ight a wiſe man is above 
tho lawes, bur in outward and publick cfted, be is their voluntary 
and free obedient ſubje&. 'Inithe third place thereof, it is an act 
ef #ightneſle and. injurious preſumpeion, yea, a teſtimonie of weak- 
neſſe and inſufficĩencie, to condeinn that which agreeth not with 
the law and caſteme of his countrey. This proceedeth either from 
want of leaſure or fufficiencie to conſider the reaſons and grounds 

of othortʒ this is to wrong and ſnhame his own judgement, where- 
by be is en forced many times to recant; and not to remember that 
the nature of man is capable of all things; It is to ſuffer the eye of 
his ſpirit to be hood · winked, and brought a fleep by a long cuſtome, 


and preſcription to have power over judgement; 


= 1 0 to exa- 


Finally, it is the office of a. generous ſpirit and a Wiſeman 


(hom I here endeavour to deſcribe) to examine all things, to 


nine all things conſider apart, and afterwards to compare together all the lawes 


0 * 


and cuſtomes of the world, which ſhall come to his knowledpe,and 
co judge of them ( not to rule his obedience by tem, 23 hath been 
ſais; but to exerciſe his office, ſinte he hath a iciceo that end) 
fanhfully and without paſſßon, atebrding te che rule of truth and 
univerſall reaſon, and nature, whereunto he vs firſt obliged, not 
flattering kimſeif, ot taining his jt wich errour: and to 
content himſelf to yield obedience unto thoſe: wherenfto he is ſe- 
condly.and particularly bound, whereby none ſhall have cauſe to 
complain of him. im perteenor pr rd 7 do that; 

by a fecond, particular, and municipal lng 
lawes and cuſtomes of the tountrey Nin e inft the ficſt and 


more ancient, that is to ſoy; vavverſatl —— Card teuſon; but 


yet we fatisfie natureby keeping our jndgements . 
and juſt according to it. For we have- Eoting/om 

whereof we may freely. diſpoſe j the world — to 5 
with our thoughts, but rhe out ward man is engaged to the publik 
courſe of the world, aud muſt gire an aceoum thereof; fo that ma- 
yx times, we do juſtly that, whieh juſtly we — not. There is 
ii remedic for ſo goes the world. 

Aftertheſe two miſtriſſes, Law-and Ciiftome, comes the third, 
which harh no leſſe authoritie and power with many, yea, is more 
rough and tyrannicall to thoſe that too much tie themſelves there- 
88 world, which to ſay the truch, is — 

the 


— well with annher. 


the moſt part but vanity, yet holdeth ſuch place, and uſurpeth ſack 


authoritic , by the remiſneſſe and contagious corruption of the 
world, that 3 that wiſdome conſiſteth in the obſervation 
thereof, and in ſuck ſort do voluntarily enthirall themſelves there- 
unto, that rather then they will cantradict ic, they prejudice their 
health, benefit, buſineſſe, libertie, conſcience and all; which is a ve- 

great folly, and the fault and infelicitie of many Courtiera, who 
> + others are the idolaters of Ceremonie. Now my will is, that 
this my wiſe man, do carefully defend himſelf from this caprivitie; 
I do not mean, that out of a kind of looſe incivilitic, he abuſe a ce- 
remonĩe, for we muſt forgive the world in ſomething, and as much 
as may be outwardly conform our ſelves to that which is in practice 
but my will is, that he tie not, and inthrall himſelf chereunto, but 
that with a gallant and generous boldneſſe he know how to leave ĩe 
when he will, and when it is fic, and in ſuch manner, as that he give 
all men to know, that it is not out of careleſneſſe, or delicaeie, or 
ignorance, or contempt, but becauſe he would not ſeem ignoi 
how to eſteem of it às is fit, nor ſuffer his judgement and will to 
be corrupted with ſuch a vanitie, and that he lendeth himſelf to the 
world when it pleaſeth kim, but never giveth kimfelf. 


_ CHAP. IX. 
To carry bimſelf well With another. 


| T His matter belongeth to the virtue of juſtice, which teacheth 
how to live well with all, and to give to every one that which 
appertaineth unto him, which ſhall be handled in the book follow- 
ing, where ſhall be ſer down the particular and divers opinions ac- 
cording to the diverſitie of perſons, Here are onely the generall, 
following the purpoſe and ſubject of this book. | 
There is here a twofold conſideration ( and — 
parts in this Chapter) according to the two manners of converſing 
with the world, the one is ſimple, generall and common, the ordi- 
nary commerce of the world, whereunto the times, the affairs, the 
voyages, and encounters do daily lead, and change acquaintance 
from thoſe we know, to thoſe we know not, ſtrangers, without 
our choice, or voluntarie conſents: the other ſpecial} is in affected 
and defired company and acquaintance, either ſoughe after and 
choſen, or being offered and preſented, hath been embraced, and that 


either for ſpirituall or corporall profit or pleaſure, wherein there is 


X 3 con- 


298 70. carry himſelf well mib another. | | 
conference, communication, privity, and farmiliarity i each of them 
have their adviſements apart. But before wie enter into them, it 
ſhall not be amiſſe by way of preface, to give you ſome general and 
fundamental advice of all the reſt. | 
2 It is a great vice (whereof this our wiſe-man muſt take heed}and 
Facility and 2 defect inconvepient both to himſelf and to another; to be bound | 
univerſality of and ſubject to certaha humours and complexions to one only courſe; 
bumours. thatis, to be a ſlave to himſelf , ſo to be captivated to his proper 
inclitiations, that he cannot. be bent to any other, a teſtimony of an 
anxious ſcrupulous mind, and ill bred, too amorous, and too par- 
tial to it ſelf. .. Theſe kind of people hath much to endure and to 
conteſt: and contrariwiſe it is a great ſufficiency and wiſdome to 
accommodate himſelf to all. Iſtad eſt ſapere, qui nbicunque opus ſit 
animum poſſis fleiere : It is Wiſdeme to frame the mind, as occaſion 
foal fs require. To be ſupple and manaible, to know how to riſe 
and fall, to bring himſelf into order, when there is need. The fair- 
eſt minds, and the beſt born, are the more univerſal, the more com- 
mon, appliable to all underſtandings, communicative and open to 
all people. It is a beautiful quality, which reſembleth and imitateth 
the goodneſs of God, it is the honour which was given to old Ca- 
to. Huic verſatile ingenium, fic pariter ad omnia fruit, ut natum 
ad id unum diceres, quodcunque ageret 5 Whoſe mind Was apt for all 
things ; Which generally was ſuch, as whatſoever be did, he Was ſaid 
_ to be born to the ſame purpoſe. | 
4 Let us ſee the adviſements of the firſt eonfideracion,of the ſimple 
ee and common converſation, I will here ſer down ſome, whereof the 
ing fmple and firſt {hall be, to keep ſilence and modeſtꝛx. | 
common con · The ſecond, not to be over-formal,in not applying himſelf to the 
verſatios. follies, indiſcretion and lightneſſes, which may be committed in his 
5. preſence: for it is an indiſcretion to condem all that pleaſeth not 
our palat. | | | 
6 The third, to ſpare, and thriftily to order that which a man 
knowerth,and that ſufficiency that he hath attained, and to be more 
willing to hear then to ſpeak, to learn then to teach: for it is a vice 
\F to be more ready and forward to make himſelf known, to talk of 
1 himſelf, and to ſhew all that is in him, then to learn knowledge of 
another; and to ſpend his own ſtock then to get new. | 
7 + The fourth, not to enter into diſcourſe and conteſtation againſt 
all, neither againſt great men to whom we owe a duty and r 3 
noragainſt our iaferiours, where the match is not equal, 4 
e 


- 
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The ſift, to be honeſtly curious in the enquiry of all things, and 8 
- knowingthem, to order them frugally, to make profit by them. 
Me and principal is, to employ his judgment in all things, 9 
which is the chief part which worketh, ruleth, and doth all: with- 
out the underſtanding all other things are blind, deaf, and without 
a ſoul, it is leaſt to know the hiſtory, the judgment is all. 

The ſeventh is, never to ſpeak affirmatively,and imperioufly,with 10 
obſtinacy and reſolation ; That hurteth and woundeth all. 

Peremptory affirmation and obſtinacy in opinion, are ordinary 
ſigus of ſenſleſeneſs and ignorance. The ſhyle of the ancient Rowans 
was, that the witneſſes depoſing, and the Judges determining that 
which of their own proper knowledge they knew to be true, they 
_ expreſſed their mind by this word, It ſeemeth (Ita videtur.) And 
if theſe did thus, what ſhould others do? It were good to learn 
to uſe ſuch words as may ſweeten and moderate the temerity of our 
propoſitions ; as, It may be, It is ſaid, I think, It ſeemeth, and 
the like; and in anſwering, I underſtand it not, What is that to 
ſay ? It may be, It is true. I will ſhut up this general part in theſe T bunte 
few words : To have the countenance and the outward ſhew open 
and agreeable to all, his mind and thought covered and hid from 
all, his tongue ſober and diſcreet, alwaies to keep himſelf to him- 
ſelf, and to ſtand on his guard, frons aperta, lingua parca, mens clau- 
ſa, nulli fidere : His ſace open, his tongus filent, his mind ſecret, and 
to truſt none 8 to ſee and hear much, to ſpeak little, to judge of all, 
Vide, audi, judica. © | 

Let us come to the other conſideration, and kind of converſation * 
more ſpecial, whereof the inſtructions are theſe. The firſt is to ſeek, 77 fecond 
to confer, and converſe, with men of conſtancy and dexterity; for part. 
thereby the mind is confirmed and fortified, and it is elevated above Of Fecial con- 
it ſelf, as with baſe and weak ſpirits it is debaſed, and utterly loſt : ation. 
the contagion herein is, as in the body, and alſo-more. 

The ſecond is, not to be aſtoniſhed at the opinions of another; 12 
for how contrary ſoever to the common ſatt, how ſtrange, how | 
frivolous or extravagant they ſeem, yet they are ſuitable to the ſpi- 
rit of man, which is capable to produce all things, and therefore it 
is weakneſs to be aſtoniſhed at them. | 

The third is, not to fear or to be troubled with the rude incivili- 13. 
ty and bitter ſpeeches. of men, whereunto he muſt harden and ac- 
cuſtome himſelf. Gallant men bear them with courage; this tender. 
neſs, and fearful and ceremonious mildneſſe, is for women. This 
BE | X 4 ſociety 
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To try himſelf well with enether:; | 
ſocietie and familiaritic mult be valiant and manly, it muſt be coy- 


ragions both to give hard ſpeeches, and to endare 
and to be corrected. It is a fading pleaſute, to have to do with a 
people that yeild, flatter, and appland a man in all things. 

The fourth ĩs, to aim alwayes at the truth, to-acknowledge it, 
ingenuoufly and —— unto it, of what fide ſoever it be, 
uſing alwayes and in all things ſinceritie, and not as many, eſpecial. 
ly pedanties, by right or by wrong to defend himſelf, and to quell 
his adverſary, It is a fairer victorie to range himſelf according to 
reaſon, and to vanquith hjmſelf , then to overcome his ad verſarie, 
whereunto his own weakneſſe doth many times help being far from 
all paſſion, To acknowledge his fault, to confeſſe his doubt and 
ignorance, to yield when there is occaſion, are acts of judgement, 
gentleneſſe, and ſinceritie, which are the principall qualities of an 
honeſt and wiſe man whereas obſtinacie in opinion accuſeth a man 
of many vices and imperſections. | 

The fifth is, in diſputation not to imploy all the means that a man 
— have, but ſuch as are beſt and ſieteſt, that are more pertinent 

i prefling, and that with brevitie, for even in 2 good cauſe a man 
may ſay too much, for Jong diſcourſes, amplifications, and repetiti- 
ons, arc a rcſtimenic of ion, deſire to ſpeak, and tedions $0 
the whale. company. | | | 

The fixth and principall is, in all things to keep a form, order 
and aptneſſe. O what a troubleſame thing it is to diſpute and 
conferre with a fool, a trifler, that uttereth nothing but matter im- 
pertinent to the matter! It is the onely jult excuſe to cut oi all co. 


herence: for what can a man gain but torment, that knows not 


how, nor what to ſpeak as he ſhould ? Not to underſtand the ar- 
that is made, eo ed himſelf to his own opinion, not to an- 

wer directly, to tie himſelf co words, and to leave the principall, 
to mingle and trouble the conference with vain amplifications , to 
denic all, not to follow the form of diſputation, to uſe unprofitable 
prefaces and digreſſions, to be obllinate in opinion, and to month it 
I tie —— 5 forms, — — into the — 
are things that are ordinari nties and Sorhiſters. 
See here how wiſdome — follie; this is —— ptu- 
ons, raſh, obſtinate, aſſured; thar never ſatisficth it ſelf, is fearful), 
adviſed, modeſt: this pleaſeth it ſelf, goes forthiof the liſts merrily 
and gloriouſly , as having wonne the victorie, when it never came 


Rear it. 
The 


them, to correct 


To carry himſelf wiſely tn bi affairs. 

The ſeventh if there be place of contradiction, he muſt take heed 
that he be not bold, obſtinate , bitter; far either of theſe three 
makes ĩt umvelcome, and doth more hurt hi » then another. 
That it ma} winne good entertainment of the companic , it mult 
ariſe from that very hour of the controverſic that is handled , 
from the preſent occaſion , and not from dſewhere, not from any 
former precedent ground ; neither muſt it couch the perſon, bur 
the matter onely , with ſome commendation of the perſon if there 
be cauſe. 


| CHAP. X. 
To carry himſelf wiſely in hu affairs. 


THis doth properly belong to the virtue of prudence, whereof we 

ſhall ſpeak in the beginning of the book following, where 
ſhall be ſer down in particular divers counſels and adviſements ac- 
cording to the divers kinds of prudcace and occurrents in our af- 
fairs. But I will here ſet down the principall points and heads of 
wiſdome, which arc geacrall and common adviſements, to inſtruct 
in groſſe our diſciple, o carry himſelf well and wiſely in the traffick 
anc commerce of the world, and the managing of all affairs; and 
they are cight. . ks 

The firſt conſiſteth in un 


derſtanding, that is, well to know the 


nature, their humour, their ſpirit, lnclination, — 6g in 
tention, their ing: to know likewiſe the nature of the bu- 
ſineſſe which he hath in hand, and which is prapaſed ugto him, not 
onely in their tall and oatward appearance, but to penetrate 
into the inſide thereof, not onely to ſee and know things in tham- 
ſelves, but the accidents and conſe, 
better to do this, he muſt lock into them with all manner of vi- 
— conſider them in all ſenſes; for there are ſome that in one 
e 
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| 1 
perſons with whom a man hath to deal, their and particular Knowledge of 


22 
4 airs . 


s that belong thereunto. The 


are very precious and pleaſing, and on the ot her, baſe and per- 


nicious. Now it is certain, chat accordiag to the divers nature of 
the p and affaim, we mult change our Ryle and manner of pro- 
ceeding like a Sea man, who accord ing to the divers tate of the ſea, 


and the diverſitie of the winds,doth diverſly turn and guide bis ſails 


and his onts. For he that in all things ſhall ditect and carry himſelf 
_ - afteBone-and the ame fuſtuan, would quickly marre all. play the 


fool, and make bimſclf ridiculous. Now this twofold 
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Eſtimation of 
of things. 


Not according 
to the vulgar 
judgements, 


But atcording 
to the wiſe, 
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To carry himſelf wiſchin bis affairs; 


of the perſons and affairs is no eaſie matter, ſo much is man diſ- 


guiſed and countexfeirced ; but the way to attain thereunto, is to 


conſider them attentively and adviſedly, ' revolving them many 


times in our minds, and that without paſſion. 


We muſt likewiſe learn to eſteem of things according to their 
true worth, giving unto them that price and place which appertain- 
eth unto them, which is the true office of wiſdome and ſufficiencis. 
This is a high point of Philoſophie; but the better to attain there» 
unto, we mult rake heed of paſſion, and the judgement of the vul- 
gar ſort. There are ſix or ſeven things which move and lead vul- 
gar ſpirits , and make them to eſteem of things by falſe enſigns, 
whereof wiſemen will take heed ; which are, noveltie, raritie, 
ſtrangeneſſe, difficultie, Art, invention, abſence and privation, or 
denyall, and above all, report, ſhew, and proviſion. They eſteem 
not of things if they be not poliſhed by art and ſcience, if they be 
not pointed and painted out. The fimple and naturall, of what 


value ſoever they be, they attend not; they eſcape and drop away 


inſenſibly, or at leaſt are accounted plain, baſe, and fooliſh; a great 
teſtimonie of humane vanitie and imbecilitie, which is paid with 
wind, with falſe and counterfeit money, inſtead of currant, from 
whence it is, that a man preferreth art before nature, that which 
is ſtudied and difficult, before that which is eaſie; vehement moti- 
ons and impulſions, before complexion , conſtitution, habit; the 
extraordinary before the ordinary; oſtentation and pomp before 
true and ſecret veritie; another mans, and that which is ſtrange, 
which is borrowed, before that which is proper and naturall. And 
what greatey folly can there be then all this * Now the rule of the 
wiſe is, not to ſuffer themſelves by all this, to be caught and car- 
ried, but to meaſure and judge and eſteem of things, firſt by their 
true, naturall, and effentiall value, which is many times inward and 


| ſecret, and then by their profit and commoditie; the reſt is but 


Difficult. 
Excellent, 
Neceſſary. 
Seneca. 


deceit or mockery. This is a matter of difficultie, all things be- 
ing ſo diſguiſed and ſophiſticated : many times the falſe and 
wicked being more plauſible; then the true and good. And Ariſtotle 
ſaith, That there are many falſhoods,-which are more probable, and 
have a better outward e then verities. But as it is dif- 
ficule, ſo is it excellent and divine. Si ſeparaveris precioſum 4 viliz 
quaſi os meum eris: If thow wilt ſeparate the precione from thoſe things 
that are baſe and vile, thou ſhalt be a4 it were m maut he And neceflary 
before all works; nam necefſarinws precia rrb us imponerel —_— 
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ry li is put 4 brite upon things? for to ſmall purpoſe doth a man 
oe — the precepts of a good life, if firſt he know not 
in what rank to place things; riches; health, beauty, nobility ,ſcience, 
and ſo forth, with their contraries. This precedencie and prehemi- From hente 
nence of things, is a high, and excellent knowledge, and yet diffi- cometh the 
cult, eſpecially when many preſent themſelves: for plurality hinder- knowledge of 
eth, and herein men are never of one accord. The particular taſtes **"5** 
and judgements of men are divers, and it is fit and commodious it 
ſhould be ſo, to the end that all run not together after one and the 
ame thing, and ſo be a let or hindrance to another. For example, Eight princi- 
let us take the eight prineipall heads of all goods ſpirituall and cor- pal heads of 
porall, four of each kind, that is to ſay,” Honeftie, Healib, Wiſdome, goods ſpirituall 
Beantie; Ability or Aptneſs, Nobility, Science,Riches. We do here cn pura. 
take the words according to the common ſenſe and uſe ; Wiſdome 
for a prudent and diſcreet manner of life and carriage with and to- 
wardsall; Abilitie for a affairs; Science forthe know- 
ledge of things acquired out of books : the other are clear enough. 
Now touching the ranging of theſe cight, how many divers opini- 
ons are there? I have told my own, and I have mingled, and in 
ſach ſort interlaced them together, that after and next unto a ſpiri- 
tuall, there is a corporall correſpondent thereunto, to the end we 
may couple the ſoul and the body together. Health is in the body, 
that which honeſtie is in the ſoul; the health of the ſoul, is the ho- 
neſtie of the body: ens ſan in corpore ſano: A perſelt mind ina 
ſeund bodie : Beauty, is as Wiſdome, the meaſure, proportion, and 
comelineſs of the body; and wiſdome a ſpirituall beauty. Nobility 
is a great aptneſs and diſpoſition to virtue, - Sciences are the riches 
of the ſpirit, Others do range theſe parts otherwiſe, ſome place 
all the ſpirituall firſt, before they come to the firſt corporall,and the 
leaſt of the ſpirit above the greateſt of the body: ſome place them 
apart, and all diverſſy, every one aboundeth in his own ſenſe, 

After and from this ſufficiencie. and part of prudence, to know ; 
well how to eſteem of things, doth ſpring and ariſe another, that is, Choice and e- 
to know well how. to chooſe, where not onely the conſcience, but lefion of 
alſo the ſufficiency and prudence is likewiſe many times fhewed. hingt. 
There are choices very eaſie, as of a difficulty, and of a vice, of that 
which is honeſt, and that which is commodious, of duty and of pro- 
fit: for the preheminence of the one is ſo great above the other, that 
when they come to encounter, honeſty alwayes winneth the field, 
except (it. may be)ſome exception very rare, and with great _ 

| tanks, 
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. 
{onſultation, 


To carry himſelf wifeh in bu affatre; 
ſtance, and in publick affairs onely, as ſhall be ſaid hereafter in the 
virtue of Prudence: but there are other choices far more hard and 
troubleſome, as when a man is caught and driven into a narrow 
ſtrait between two vices, awwas that Doctor Origes, either to be- 
come an Idolater, or to proſtitute himſelf to the carnall pleaſure of 
a baſe impure Ethiopian. The rule is, that when a man findeth 
himſelf in any doubt or perplexity , touching the choice of thoſe 
things that are not evil. he muſt chooſe that part that hath moſt ho- 
neſtie and juſtice in it: for though it fall out otherwiſe then well, 
yet it ſhall be alwayes ſome comfort and glory to a man to have 
choſen the better; and beſides, a man knoweth not ( if ke had cho. 


en the contrary part) what would have happened, or whether he 


had eſcaped his deſtiny : when a man doubteth which is the better 
and ſhorteſt way, he muſt rake the ſtraighteſt. And in thoſe things 
that areevil { whereof there is never any choice) a man muſt avoid 
the more baſe and unjuſt; this is a rule of conſcience, and belongeth 
to honeſty. But to know which is the more honeſt, juſt, and profi- 
table, _ = — un — — it is many 
times very difficult, longeth to ence ufficiency. It 
— in ſuch like ſtraĩts and extremities, the ſurer and better 
way is to follow nature, and to judge that the more juſt and ho. 
neſt, which cometh neareſt unto nature, that the more unjuſt and 
diſhoneſt which is fartheſt from it. Before we leave this diſcourſe 
of the choice and election of things, in two words let us emo 
this queſtion : From whence cometh in our ſouls the choice of two 
indifferent things in all things altke ? The Stoicks ſay, from an ex- 
traordinary, immoderate, ſtrange, and raſn operation of the ſoul. 
But a man may ſay, That never do two things preſent themſelves 
unto us, wherein there is not ſome difference or other, be it never ſo 
little, and that there is alwayes ſomething in the one, which moveth 
us to that choice, although it be unſenſible, and ſuch as we cannot 
expreſſe. He that is equally ballanced betwixe two deſires, can 

— chooſe; for every choice and inclination doth inferre an ine. 

uality. 

g — precept in this matter, is to take advice and counſell of 
another: for, for a man to believehimſelf, and to truſt onely in 

himſelf, is very dangerous. Now here are required two advertiſc- 

ments of Prudence, the one is in the choice of thoſe, to whom 2 

man muſt addreſſe himſelf for ; for there are ſome whoſe 


counſel we ſhould rather avoid, aud ſlie from. Firſt, 3 
ä on 


To carry himſelf wiſtly in bu effairs. 
honeſt and Faithfull men ( which is here all one — ſedondlſy, men 
ſenſible, adviſed, wiſe, and of experience. Theſe are the two quali- 
ties of good counſclloars, honeſty, and ſufficiency, A man may add 
a third, and that is, That neither they, nor their neareſt and inward 
friends have any particular intereſt in the buſineſs : for although a 
man may ſay, that this cannot hinder them to give good counſel, be. 
ing, as is ſaid, honeſt men: yer I may anſwer, that beſides that this 
ſo great and phileſophicall honeſtie, which is no way touched with 
its own proper intereſt, be very rare, it is alſo a great point of folly 
to bring it into doubt and anxietie, and as it were to put the finger 
betwixt two ſtones. The other advertiſement is, well to hear and 
entertain the counſels, receiving them without attending the event, 
with judgement and gentleneſs. delighting in che free delivery of 
the truth. Having entertained and followed it as good, and com- 
ing from a good hand and a friendly, he mutt not repent himſelf of 
it, although ic ſucceed not well, and according to exſpectation. Ma- 
ny times good counſels have bad events. But a wiſe man mult ra- 
ther content himſclf to have followed good counſel, which hath 
brought forth bad effects, then bad counſel which hath had a happy 
event, as Marine; Sic corretts Mars temeritas gloriam ex culpa in- 
venit: Sotheraſhneſs and temerity of Marin, received glory and 
hononr even fm bis faule: and not to do like fools , who having 
adviſcdly deliberated and choſen, think afterwards to have choſen 
the worſe, becanſe they weigh onely the reaſons of the contrary 0- 
pinion, never counterpoiſing them with thoſe which firſt induced 
them thereunto, Thus much briefly be (aid of thoſe that feek coum · Lib. z. cap. 2. 
ſel : of thoſe that give it, we ſhall ſpeak in the virtue of Prudence, art. 17. 
whereof the counſel is a greae and ſufficient part. | 

The fifth advice which I here give, to carry himſelf well in his 5 
affairs, is a temperature and mediocrity betwixt coo great a confi. Temperature 
dence and diſtruſt, fear and aſſuranee. To truſt and himfelf, berwirt fear 
doch many times hart, and to diſtruſt, offendeth; he mult take ſpe- d ſwans 
cial! heed of making any fhew of diſtruſt, even when there is ea 
for it diſplcaſerh, yea offendeth much, and many times maketh ⁊ 
friend an enemie. But yet a man is not to be over. credulous, and 
confident, except it be of his beſt aſſured friends; he mult alwayes 
keep the bridle in his hands, holding it neither too looſe nor -W o 
Arat. Hemnſt never ſpeak all, and let that which he ſpeaketh be 
ever true: He mult never deceive, but yet let him take heed he be 
not deceived, He muſt ever temper and moderate that colambine 

inno- 


——_ 


6 
To take time 
and occaſion. 
Againſt preci- 
pitation. 


To barry bimſalf wiſth jy bis ars. 


| innocency. and ſimplicity, in not offending any man with his ſerpen- 


tine wiſdome and ſubtiſty, and keeping himſelf upon his guard, and 
preſerving himſelf from the — and ambuſhments of 
another. Subtilty to defend, is as commendable, as it is diſh 

to offend. He muſt never therefore advance and engage himſelf ſo 
far, but that he have alwayes a mean when he will, and when it 
(hall be neceſſary to retire himſelf without great damage or diſlike. 
He muſt never forſake his own hold, nor ſo much deſpiſe another, 
and preſume of himſelf, that he fall into a kind of preſumption and 
careleſneſs of his affairs, like thoſe that think that no man ſees ſo 
clear as themſelves, that look that every man ſhould yield unto 
chem, that no man ſhould dare to entertain a thought to diſpleaſe 
them, and by that means become diſſolute, and caſt away care, and 
in the end they are blinded, ſurpriſed, and deceived. 

Another advice and very important, is to take all things in their 
times and ſeaſons, and to good purpoſe, and for that cauſe,he muſt 
above all things avoid precipitation, an enemie to wiſdome, the 
ſtep-· mother of all good actions, a vice much to be feared in young 
and youthfull people. It is in truth the work of a skilfull and active 


man, to apply every thing to his true end, well to manage all occa- 


Idieneſſe. 


ſions and commodities, to make uſe both of the times & the means. 
All things have their ſeaſont, and even the good, which a man may 
do without purpoſe. Now too much ſpeed and precipitation is 
contrary hereunto, which troubleth, marreth, and confonnderh all: 
Cant feſtinaus cæcos facit catulos : A forward bitch bringeth forth 
blind whelps ; It proccedeth commonly from that paſſion which 
carrieth us; Nam qui cupit, feſtiuat: qui feſtinat, evertit: unde feſti- 
natio improvida & cæca: duo adverſifſima rectæ menti, celeritas & 
ira: For whoſo deſiros, doth baften;Wwho hafteth, deſtroyeths haſtineſs 
therefore i improvident and blind: haſtineſs and ange4 are two of the 
greateſt adverſaries to a diſcreet mind: and often enough from inſuf- 
ficiency. The contrary vice, lazineſs, ſloth careleſneſs, which ſeem- 
eth ſometimes to have ſome air of maturity and wiſdome, is liks- 
wiſc pernicious and dangerous, eſpecially in the execution. For it is 
ſaid, That it is lawfull to be ſlow and long in deliberation and con- 
ſultation, but not in the execution; and therefore the wiſeſt ſay, 
That a man muſt conſult flowly, execute ſpeedily, deliberate with 
leaſure, and with ſpeed accompliſh. It falleth out ſometimes that 
the contrary is practiſed with good ſucceſſe, and that a man is hap- 
pie in the event, though he have been ſudden and raſh in his delibe- 
| ration; 
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To carry himſelf wiſch in his fairs. 
ration;  Swbiti confilitr, events felices : Sudden counſels i 
events, But this is very ſeldome and by chance or fortune, _— 
—— we muſt not rule and direct our ſelyes, but take heed 
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envie aud emulation overtake us; for commonly a long and un- 


profitable repentance is the reward of headlong haſtineſſe. Behold 
then two rocks -and extremities which we .mult equally avoid; for 
ic is as great a fault to take occaſions before they be ready, whileſt 

be green and raw, as to ſuſſer them to grow till they be over- 


rips, and paſt the taking. The firſt fault, young men and forward 


hot - ſpurrs commit, who for want of patience, give no leiſure to 
time and the heavens to de any thing for them; they run, but they 
catch nothing: The ſecond, heavie, lafie, and dull ſpirited men do 
commonly fall into. To know the occaſion, and to take it, a man 
muſt know his ſpirit valiant and vigilant, and likewiſe patient: he 
muſt foreſee it, watch, attend it, ſee it coming, and prepare for it, 
and fo take it juſt at that inſtant when it is ready. 

The ſeventh advice is, well to carry himſelf with theſe two Ma- 


7 


ſters and Superintendents of the affairs of the world, which are In- df and 


duſtry or virtue, and Fortune. It is an ancient queſtion which of F 


theſe two hath the moſt credit, force, and authority: for it is out of 
all doubt, that both have; and it is clearly falſe, that one onely doth 
all, and the other nothing : It were perhaps to be wiſhed that it 
were true, and that one onely had the whole empire, the buſineſs 
would go the better, a man would wholly attend that, whereby it 
would be the more eaſie; the difficulty is to joyn them together, 
and to attend them both. Commonly, they that ſettle themſelves 
unto the one, contemn the other; the younger and bolder ſort re- 
ſpect and truſt to fortune, hoping much good from it, and many 


times by them ic worketh great matters, inſomuch that ir ſeems to 


favour them; the more ancient and ſtaid, traſt to their induſtry; 
and theſe of the two have the more reaſon. If we ſhould com- 
pare them, and chuſe one of the two, induſtry is the more ho- 


neſt, the more certain, glorious; for though fortune be contrary 


to it, and ſhall make all induſtry and diligence vain, yet neverthe- 
leſs there remaineth great contentment, in that a man hath not kept 
holy day,hath performed his office or duty,hath carried himſelf like 
a man of courage. They that follow the other part, are in danger to 
attend in vain, & though perhaps things ſucceed according to their 


on delires, yet they want that honour and glorie that the for- 


mer hath, Now the advice of wiſdome is not wholly,and ſo much 
to 


tune. 
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many 
mutually attend one the other. A wiſe man then 


with them both, but yet unequally, for the ad 
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, Comite fortan : Virene ae, fortune the | | 

follower. This advice likewiſe is required, to keep dilererion, wt , which 

ſcaſoneth and giveth a taſte or reliſh to all things: this is not a parti- 


_ eularquality, but common, which mingleth it ſelf in all: Indiſcre- 


tion marreth all, and taketh away the grace from the beſt actions, 
whether it be to do good to another, for all gratifications are not 
well beſtowed upon all ſorts of people ; or to excuſe: himſelf; for 
inconſiderate excuſes ſerve for accuſations or to play the part of 
an honeſt and courteous man, for a man may exceed and « 

rate into ruſticity ; or whether it be to offer, or to accept. 


C HAP. XI. 
To keep himſelf alwayes ready for death, a fruit 
7 F 28 


TT day of death is the maſter-day,and Judge of all other daics, 
the trial and toack-ſone of all the actions of our life. Then 
do we make our greateſt aſſay, and gather the whole fruit of all our 
ſtudies. He that judgeth of the life of a man, muſt look how he 
carrieth himſelf at his death: for the end crowneth the work, and 
a good death honoureth a mans whole life, as an evil defameth and 
difſhonoureth it: A man cannot well judge of any, without wrong- 
ing of him, beforc he hath — the lalt act of his Comedy, which 
is withont all doubt the molt difficult, Epamrizenda: one of the wiſe 
men of Greece, being demanded whom of three men he eſteemed 
moſt, himſelf, Chabrias, or Ephicyates, auſwered; We mult firſt 


ſee all three die, before we reſolve that queſtion : tlie reaſon is, be. 


cauſe in all the reſt a man may be masked, but in this laſt part, it is 
to no purpoſe to diſſemble, 
Nam vere voces tum demum peflore ab imo 
Eliciuntar, & eripitar-per/ona, mant rer. 
Then only, only thew, and than no doubt 
Do men nnrmack, and now the vwath comes ont. 
Fortune from far ſeemeth to watch, and hie in wait for ns, again} 
this laſt day, as a day long fince named and appointed, to _ 
cr 


for diu # frutt of wiſdomn, - 
her power, and in a tnoment overthrow all that we have built, and 
gathered together in many years, and to make us cry out with La- 
berins, Nimirum hac die una pls vixi mibi, quam vivendunm fuits 
Serely I have lived more to my ſelf in this one day, then in all the time 
before. And ſo was it well and wiſely ſaid of Solon to (Yaſh; Ante | 
obitum nemo beatus: Before death no man is bappy- : | 
It is an excellent thing to learn to die, it is the ſtudie of wif. ' 2. 
dome, which aimerh wholly at this end: he hath not ſpent his life To know hem 
ill that hath learned to die well; and he hath loſt his whole time, b die. 
that knows not well how to end it. Male vivit, quiſquis neſcit Seneca. 
bene mori: non fruſtra naſcitur qui bene moritur: nec inutiliter vixit, 
gwi feliciter deflit : Mori toti vita diſcendum eſt , & præcipuum ex 
vitæ oficiis eff, He liveth badly , that kuoweth not how to die well; 
he was not born in vain, that dieth well; neither hath he lived unpro- 
ftably, that departeth happily : To die; is the fudie and learning of all 
our life, and the chiefeft thing, aud duty of life. He ſhoots not well, 
that looks not on the mark; and he cannot live well that hath not 
an eye to his death. To be brief, the ſcience of dying is the ſcience 
of libertie, the way to fear nothing, to live well, contentedly and 
ceably ; without this knowledge there is no more pleaſure in 
= _ in the fruition of that thing which a man feareth alwayes 
to loſe. | 
Firſt, and above all, we muſt endeayour that our ſinnes die before 3 
our ſelyves: Secondly that we be alwayes ready and prepared for 
death. O what an excellent thing is it for a man to end his life be- 
foro his death, in ſuch ſort, that at that hour he have no other thing 
to do, but to die l that he have no more need of any thing, not of 
time, not of himſelf, but ſweetly and contentedly departeth this 
life, ſaying: 
Vixi, & quem dederat curſum fortuna peregs 
T have done, my tas i ſet +. or 
Scilicet videlicet, 
To lives à gift; to ditt a debt. 
| Thirdly; we — that our death be voluntary; for to 
die well, is to die willingly. | | 
It ſeemeth that a man may carry kimſelf in death five divers 4 
wayes: He may fear and flie it, as a very great evil; attend it ſweet? A froe-fold _ 
ly and patient ly, as a thing naturall, inevitable, reaſonable; contemn e 7 = 
it is a thing indifferent, and of no great importance; defire and ſeek S #7 deal. 
after it, as the onely haven of reſt from all the torments of this life, 2 
0 Y yea, 8 
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To keep himſelf alwaies ready 
yea, a very great gain; give it to himſelf,by taking away his own life. 
Of theſe five, the three middle molt are good, befitting a good and 
and ſettled ſon), although diverſly, and in a different condition of 
life; the two extremes are vitious and out of weakneſſe, though it 


be with divers viſages. A word or two of them all. 


To fear death, 


te us opinion. 


The firſt is not approved by men of underſtanding, though by 
the greater part it be practiſed: a teſtimony of great weakneſlg, 
Againſt theſe kind of men, and for your better comfort, either 
againſt your own death, or the death of another, thus much briefly. 
There is not a thing that men fear more, or have more in horrour 
then deatk:nevertheles, there is not a thing where there is leſſe occa- 
ſion or matter of fear,or that contrarily yieldeth greater reaſons to 
perſwade us with reſolution to accept of it. And therefore we muſt 
ſay, that it is a mere opinion, and a vulgar crropr that hath wonne 
the world thus to think of it. We give too much credit to the in- 
conſiderate vulgar ſort, who tell us. That it is a very great evil, 
and to littlecredic to wiſdome it felf which teacheth us, that it is 
a freedome from all evils and the haven of life. Never did a preſent 
death do hurt to any man; and ſome that have made triall, and 
partly knew what it is, complain not of it : and if death be count- 
ed an evil, it is of all-the evils the onely that doth no harm, that 
hath no evil in it: it is the imagination onely of death before it 
come, that maketh us to fear it when it is come, It is then but opi- 
nion, not verity; and it is truly where opinion bandeth it ſelf moſt 
againſt reaſon, and gocth about to deface it in us, with the mask of 
death: there cannot be any reaſon to fear it, becauſe no man knows 
what it is, that he ſhonld fear it: for why, or hew ſhould a man 
fear that he knoweth not? And therefore wiſely ſaid he, that of 
all others was accounted the wiſeſt, that to fear death is to make 
fhew of greater underſtanding and ſufficiencie then can be in a man, 
by ſeeming to know that that no man knoweth : and what he 


ſpake he practiſed himſelf; for being ſolicited at his death by his 


friends, to plead before the Judges, for his juſtification, and for his 
life, this oration he made unto them: My maſters and friends, if 1 
ſhould plead for my life, and defire you that I may not die, I doubt I 
may ſpeak againſt my ſelf, and deſire my own loſs and hinderance, 
becauſe I know what it is to die, nor what good or what ill there is 
in death: they that fear to die preſume to know it; as for my ſelf, I 
am utterly ignorant what it is, or what is dode in the other world; 
perhaps death is a thing indifferent, perhaps a good thing, and 5 -1 

deſired. 
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ut deſired. Thoſe things that I know to be evil, as to offend my neigh. 
bour, I fly and avoid; thoſe that I know not to be evil, as death, I 
cannot fear. And therefore I commit my ſelf unto your ſelyes ; and 
becauſe I cannot know whether it is more expedient for me to dic, 
or not to die, determine you thereof as you ſhall think good. 

For a man to torment himſelf with the fear of death, it is firſt = — ah; 
great weakneſs and cowardlineſs : There is not 2 woman that in _ 
few daies is not appeaſed and content witff the death, yea the moſt 
painful chat may be, either of her husband or her child. And why 
ſhould not reaſon and wiſdome do that in an hour, at an inſtant (as 
we have a thouſand examples) which time performeth in a fool, in 
the weakeſt ſex > What uſe is there of wiſdome and conſtancy in 
man;to what end ſerve they, if they ſpeed him not in a good action, 
if he can do no more with their help, then a fool with his folly ? 

From this weakneſs it is, that the moſt part of men dying, cannot 

reſolve themſelves, that it is their laſt hour, and there is not any 

thing where this deceitful hope doth more buſie man, which, it may 

be, doth likewiſe procced from this, that we account our death a 

. great matter, and that all things have an intereſt in us, and at our 


death muſt ſuffer with us, ſo much do we eſteem our ſelyes. 2 
I Again,a man ſhewerh himſelf herein unjuſt; for if death be a good 1 HU 
thing, as it is, why doth he fear it? If an evil thing, why doth he : 
make it worſe, and add unto death evil upon evil, forrow and gricf 
where there is none? like him that being robbed of a part of his 
goods by the enemy, caſteth the reſt into the ſea, to let men know 
how little he is grieved with his loſſes. / 
Finally, to fear death, is for a man to be an enemy to himſelf and þ 8 
to his own life: for he can never live at caſe and contentedly, that = — a 
| feareth to die. This man is onely a free-man, which feareth not f 
death: and contrarily, life is but a ſlavery, if it were not made free 
by death: For death is the only ſtay of our liberty, the common 
dlnd ready receptacle of all evils: It is then a miſery (and miſerable 
4 are all that do it) to trouble our life with care and fear of death, 
| and our death with the care of life. 1 447 
But to ſay the truth, what complaints and murmuring would 9 

there be againſt nature, if death were not, if we ſhould have conti- 

nued here, will we,nill we, wich and againſt our'ownwills? doubt- 

leſs men would have curſed nature for it. Imagine with thy ſelf 

how much more inſupportable, and painful, à durable life would 

have been, then a life with a condition to leave it. {bios refuſed 

Th * 2 | immortality, 
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10 
Nemedies not 
to fear death. 


To keep himſelf alwayes ready 


immortalitie, being informed of the conditions thereof by the pod 
of Time, Saturn his father. Doubtlefle death is a very beautifull 
and rich invention of nature: Optimum nature inventum, nnſquam 
ſatis laudatum : The beſt invention of nature, never ſuſſicieutly to be 
praiſed; and a very proper and profitable, neceflary to many things; 
If ic were quite taken from us, we ſhouſd defire it more then now 
we fear it; yea, thirſt after it more then life it ſelf ; ſuch a remedie 
is it againſt ſo many. exils, ſtich a mean to ſo many goods. What 
were it on the other fide, if there were not mingled with death 
ſome little bitterneſſe? doubtleſſe men would run unto it with great 
deſire and indiſcretion. To keep therefore a moderation, that is, 
that men might neither love life too much, nor flie it; fear death, 
nor run after it, both of them, ſwreetneſſe and ſharpneſſe, are therein 
temperated together. 15 | | 

The remedie that the vulgar fort do give herein, is too ſimple 
and that is, never to think or to ſpeak thereof. Beſides that, ſuch a 
kind af careleſneſs cannot lodge in the head of a man of under- 
ſtanding, it would likewiſe at the laſt coſt him dear: for death 
coming unawares, and uncxſpeted, what torments, out-cries, fu- 
ries, and deſpairs are there commonly ſeen ? Wiſdome adviſeth 


much better, that is, to attend and exſpect death with a con- 
ſtant foot, and to encounter it: and the better to do this, it gi- 
veth us contrary counſel to the vulgar ſort, that is to have it alwaies 


in our thoughts; to practiſe it, to accuſtome our ſelves unto it, to 
tame it, to preſent it unto us at all hours, to exſpect je, not onely in 
places ſuſpeRted and dangerous but in the midſt of feaſts and 
ſports : that the burden of our ſong be, Remember thy end, that 


others are dead, that thought to have lived as long as our ſelves; 


that chat which happened then to them , may happen now to us; 
following herein the cultome of the Egyptiaus, who in their ſolemn 
quets placed the: image of death before their eyes; and of the 

Chiriſtizns and all other, who have their Church-yards ngar their 
temples and other publick and frequented places, that men might al- 
wayes (as ſaith Lycurgus) be put in mind of death. It is uncertain 
in what placedeath attends us, and therefore let ns attend death in 
all places; and be alwayes ready to receive it. 

Omnem crede diem tibi diluxiſſe ſwpremum, 

Grateſupervenict que non ſperabit ur hora, 

T hink every day thy laft; each ready be, 

Aud [0 th nncertam hour ſhall weloome thee. * 
| ut 
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But let 222 ay e grieyancrs oy ler 11 


glas — in fal 
Feb chem and cytrerh them 155 be of the I 


117 — men, ngt ro ig long: Great yigue; _ car 
or 2 do ſeldome or never meer together. Life in we 
by che end, provided that that he good, and all che peſt hath 
portion thercunto : the . is nothing ta make ir more 
or Jeſſe happie, no more greazacfie gf a circle makes 
the cirgle mare rod the bebe —— — here dork: all; a lig 
tle man is as perfect 1 25 3 greater : Neicher men nor their 
lives are meaſured hy the ell Th 
F ny it ke woken ** friends, os t 12 a 
; ain, and to urie 80 dic in peace, in their 
9 N amongſt their friends, being comforted by chem, and com, 
eee Wee chas follows che warm and ras poſt to he 
10 athe attell, arc not of this mind: theſe men tun willipgly to their 
end, and ſeck 2 tombe amongſt the dead bodies of their enemiey, 
Little children fear men when they ace maied; diſcayer their faces 
and they fear them no more: And even ſo helieve ic, Aire and ſword 
aſtogiſh ys, when we think of them: bah off their mask. rhe death 
wherewith they threaten us, is but the ſame death wherewith wos 
men and children die. 
They are troubled to think they mult leave all the world. And 3 
why? They have ſeen all, one day is like another, chere is no other 
light,nor gther night, OE; Syn, nor othercourſe of the world, 
Gee ear telleth us that al things grow eyery cer worſe and worſe, 
* ve ſeen the childhood, the ent, the — the old age of 
wor: there is no Art, np way to rene 
Yea, but they leave their parcacs — Where they 4 


SETS 36d fark as they are e yer ſean, nod 


them and deice fo much, thall thortly falr 
wag Sg what thall become of their wal * and orphans left 5 


without 
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without guide, without ſupport ? As if thoſe their children were 
more theirs then Gods, or as if they could love them more then he 
that is their firſt and their trueſt father: and how many ſuch ſo left, 
have riſen to higher place and greater ability then other men? 
But it may be they fear to go alone. This is great ſimplicitie, ſo 
many people dying with them, and at the ſelf- ſame hour. 
Finally, they go into a place whete they ſhall not deſire this life. 


Ho deſire ic 2 If it were lawfull to reſume it, they would refuſe 
| it;and if a man were:worthy to know what it is before he receive it, 
he would never accept of it: Yiram nemo acciperet, fi daretur ſtien- 
tibus : No man Wonld accept of life, if he knew what he received, 


Why, or how ſhould they deſire it, ſince they are either wholly no- 
thing, as miſcreants believe; or in far better ſtate then before, as the 
wiſh of the world do affirm ? why then are they offended with 
death, ſince it quits them of all grief? The ſelf· ſame journey they 


have made from death, that is to ſay, from nothing to life, without 


paſſion, without fear, they make again from life nato death, Rever- 
ti unde veneris, quid grave eſtꝰ To return from Whence tho cameſt, 
What burden, what grief is it? 1 | 

But it may be that the ſpectacle of death diſpleaſeth them, be- 
cauſe they that die look gaſtly; It is true, but this is not death, but 
the mask of death, that which is hid under it, is very beautifull, for 
death hath nothing in it that is fearfull: we have ſent idle and poor 
ſpies to know it; who report not what they have ſeen, but what 
they have heard, and what they fear. 
* But it taketh out of our hands ſo many things, or rather taketh 
us from them, and us from our ſelves; it taketh us from that we 
know, and have been accuſtomed unto, and bringeth us to an eſtate 


\ unknown: At horremus ignotat But we abhor things unknown; it 


taketh us from the light, to bring us into darkneſs ; and to con- 
clude, it is our end, our ruine, our diſſolution. Theſe are the weigh- 
tieſt objections 2 wheteunto in a word a man may anſwer, That 
death being the inevitable law'of nature (as ſhall be ſaid hereafter ) 
we need not diſpute ſo much thereof; for it is a folly to fear that 
which a man cannot avoid. Dements eſt timere mortem, quia certa 
exſpectantur, dubia metunntur, mors habet neceſſitatem aq & 
invictam : It is mere folly to fear death, becanſe things certhin are ex- 
fptfted; donbrfull things are feared; the neceſſity of death is mf] 


and invincible. But theſe kind of people make not their count well; 


for it is quite contrary to that which they ſay; for in ſtead of taking 
any 
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any thing from us, it giveth us all; in ſtead of taking us from our 
ſelyes, it ſets us in libertie, and makes us free to our ſelves; in ſtead 
of bringing us into darkneſſe, it taketh it from us, and puts us into 
| the light; and it doth the ſame to us, that we do to all fruits, ſpoil · 
| ing them of their barks, their ſhels, their foldings, their ſperes,their 
PR skinns to bring them into ſight, uſe, nature; Ita ſolet ſieri, perennt 
ſemper velamenta naſcentium: So it was Wont to be done, for alWayes. 
the veil and covering of every thing doth persſh. It taketh us from a 
ſtrait, incommodious, rhewmatick, dark place, where we ſee but 2 
ſmall part of the heavens, and the light bat a farre off, through the 
two narrow holes of our eyes, to bring us into an open libertic, an 
aſſured health, a perpetuall light ; into ſuch a place, ſuch an eſtate, 
* . Where we may wholly ſee the whole heavens, and the light in his 
naturall place, e£qualiter tibi ſplendebit onme cali latus, totam la- 
cem ſuo loco prope totus aiÞicies, quam nunc per anguſtiſſi mas ocnlo- 
rum via procul intueris & miraris: Every part of heaven ſtall to- 
| ether ſhine upon thee, Who Wholly ſhall behold all the glory thereof in 
| is due place, which now throw the ſtraighi and narrow paſſage of the 
| fight, thou doſt but ſee and diſcern afar off. To conclude, It taketh 
« us from that death, which began in the wombeof our mother, 
and now endeth ; to bring us to that life which ſhall never end. G 
Dies iſte quem tanquam extremum reformidas , aterni natalss 
eff: This day Which thou feareſt as thy laſt , is the birth day of 
Eter nite, 7 
The ſecond manner of the carriage of men in this matter of death, 11 
is of a good, ſweet, and moderate ſoul, and is juſtly praiſed in à To 21 
common and peaceable life, by thoſe that with reaſon make account death in good, | 
of his condition of life, and content themſelves to endure ir, but 
governing themſelves according to reaſon, and accepting of death 
when it cometh. This is a well tempered mediocrity, ſuitable to 
ſach a condition of life, between the extremities ( which are to de- 
fire and fear, to ſeek and to flie, vicious and faulty: Summum ne 
4 metuas diem, nec optes ( mortem concups[centes, & timentes eque ob- 
jurgat Epicurus ) : Fear not thy laſt day, neither Wiſh for it (for 
both to deſire death, and to fear it, is alike condemned by Epicurus): if 
they be not covered and excuſed by ſome reaſon, not common and 
ordinary, as ſhall be ſaid in kis place. To ſeek and deſire death is ill; 
it is injuſticeto deſire death without a cauſe, and to be out of chari- 
CY tie with the world, which our lives may be beneficiall unto. It is to 
be unthankfull to nature, to contemn NS not to make the — 
| 4 uſe 
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13. 
Death is na- 
txrall, 


: To kelp bimſelf dlwayes read) 
uſe thereof : to be over anxious apd ſcrupulous, and not to endure 
that tſtate that is not burthenſomie; and we are eulled unto, To flic 
and fear death on the other ſide, is againſt nature, reaſon, juſtice, 
aud all duty. 1659 
For to dic; it is a thing nacurall, neceſſa ry, and inevitable, juſt, 

and reaſonable: Natural, for it is a part of the order of the whole 
Univetſe, and of the life of the world » wilt thou then that the 
world be ruinated, and anew made for thy ſelf > Death holdeth a 
high place in the policie and great common-wealth of the world, 
and it is very profitable for the ſucreſſion and continuance of the 
works of nature: the fading or corruption of one life, is the paſ- 
ſage to a thouſand others : Sir rerum ſumma nova : And it is 
not onely a part of this great whole Univerſe, but of our particular 
eſſence, not lefſe eſſentiall then to live, to be born. In flying death, 
thou flieſt thy ſelf ; thy eſſence ivequally parted into theſe two, life 
and deathy it is the condition of thy creation. If it grieveth thee 
to die, hy wert thou born? Men como not into the world with 
any other purpoſe but to go forth agtin, and therefore he that is 
not willing to go forth, Jet him not come in. The firſt day of 
thy birth - bindeth ther, and ſetreth chee as well in the way to 

N aſcentes morimwr, finiſqne ab ovigy t. 

Man born to. dis, do — «nn 

Even ( if he could ) before he can ſay, no: 

His birth and denth, comcarring ſo together, 

of do x logs two enis is coldeſt wenther. 

Sola mers j q oft generis humani, vivert noluit qui mori 
von vt; ware rem exceprione mer data oft; tam finltns qui rimet 
mortem, uam ni ſenettuters : Donth onely is mans — rights 
ht ſhonld not defire to live, that would nor deſire to die; lift ij gives 
to _ exception of death ; u fooliſh ij he that feareth to die, as 
fp "I 

To be unwilling to die, is to be un willing to be àa mai, for all 
men are mortall: and therefore a wiſe man ſaid, and that without 
paſſion, having received aews of the death of his fonne ; I knew 
I brgot, and bred him up a tmortall man. Death being then a thing 
ſo naturall and eſſentiall, both for the world in grofſe, and for th 
felf in particular, why ſhould ir be horrible unt thee? Thou goc 
againſt nature, the fear of grief and pain is heturaſf, but not of 
death: for being ſo ſerviceable to nature, and nature 8 — 

| tute 
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* tuted it, to what end ſhould it impriat in us 2 hatred and hor- 
rour thereof? Children and beaſts fear not death, yea, many 
times they ſuffer it chearfully : it is not then nature that teacherh 
us to fear it, but rather to attend and receive it, as being ſent by it. | 
Secondly,it is neceflary, fatall, inevitable, and this thou knoweſt, 14. 
that feareſt and weepeſt. What greater folly can there be, then for: Neceſar7. 
a man to torment himſelf for nothing, and that willingly and of 
purpoſe, to pray and importune him, whom he knows to be inexo- 
rable ; to knock at that door that cannot be openedꝰ What is there 
more inexorable and deaf then death ? We muſt therefore fear 
things uncertain ; do our beſt endeavours in things that are not re- 
medilefſe ; but ſuch as are certain, as death, we mnſt attend, and 
srow reſolute in things paſt remedie. The ſor feareth and flieth 
death; the fool ſeeks and runnes after it; the wiſe man attendeth 
it: It is folly to grieve at that, that cannot be mended; to fear 
that, that cannot be avoided : Feras non culpes, quod vitari non po- 
teſt? Wilt thow not btar the blows thou cauſt not avoid? The exams» 
ple of David is excellent, who underſtanding of the death of his 
dear child, put on his beſt apparel), and made bimſelf ing 
to choſe that wondered at this kind of carriage, that whileſt his 
ſonne lived, he importuned God for his recovery; but being dead, 
that care was ended, and there was no remedie. The fool thivkshe 
maketh a better anſwer, to ſay, that that is the cauſe of his grief, 
and that he tormenteth himſelf, becauſe there is no remedie ; but he 
doubleth and perfeReth his own folly thereby. Scientrr ſruſftra niti 
extreme dementie off + It i extvems wadueſſe to labour wittingly, 
and ow ſet purpoſe in vain, Now death being ſo neceflary and inc- 
vicable, it is not onely to no purpoſe to fear, but making of neceſ- 
ſitie a virtue, we mult welcome it and receive it kindly; for it is bet- 
ter for us to goto death then that death ſhould come to us; to catch 
that, before chat catch un. 1 | 
Thirdly, to die is a thing reaſonable and juſt, it is reaſon to arive 15. 
to that pluto, towards which we are alwayes walking; and if a man Jſt and rca- 
fear to come thither, let him not walk, bur ſtay himſelf or turn back cable. 
again, which is impoſſible to do. It is reaſon that thou give place 
to others, fince others have given place to ther; If chou have made 
tuy commoditic of this life, thon muſt be ſatisfied and be gone, as 
he that is invited to a banquet, takes his refection and departeth. 
If thou bave not known how to make uſe and profit tflereof, 
what needeſt thou care if thon loſe it ?: or to what end gy 
h thou 
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1. 
To contemn 
death is good, 
if it be for a 
thing that de- 
ſerves it. 


To keey himſelf alwaies ready 
thou keep it? It is a debt that muſt be paid, a pawn that muſt be 
reſtored, whenſoever it is demanded. Why pleadeſt thou againſt 
thy own ſchedule, thy faith, thy duty / It is then againſt reaſon 
to ſpurn againſt death, ſince that thereby thou acquitteſt thy ſelf of 
ſo much, and diſcharged thy ſelf of fo great an account. It is a 
thing generall and common to all, to die; why then troubleſt thon 
thy ſelf ? Wilt thou have a new priviledge, that was yet never ſeen, 
and be a lone man by thy ſelf 2 Why feareſt thou to go whither 
all the world goeth ? where ſo many millions are gone before thee, 
and ſo many millions ſhall follow thee ? Death is equally certain 
to all, and equality is the firſt part of equity; Ommes eodem cogimur: 
omnium verſatur urna ; ſer ius oc us ſors exithre, &c. We all are 
driven thereunto : men dayly die, even as their lot fals forth, 


C. . 8 

The third is the part of a valiant and generous mind, which is 
practiſed with reaſon, in a publick, elevated, diffieult, and buſie 
condition of life, where there are many things to be preferred be- 
fore life, and for which a man fhould not doubt to die. In ſuch a 
caſe howſocyer matters £0, a man muſt more account thereof then 
of his life, which is placed upon the Kage and ſcaffold of this world: 
he muſt runne his race with reſolution, that he may give a luſtre to 
his other actions, and perform thoſe things that are profitable and 
exemplary. He muſt lay down his life, and let it runne his for- 
tune. He that knoweth not how to contemn death , ſhall never 
not onely perform any thing of worth, but he expoſeth himſelf to 
divers dangers; for whileſt he goeth about to keep his life ſafe and 
ſure, helayeth open open and hazardeth his devoir , his honour, his 
virtue and honeſtie. The contempt of death is that which pro- 
duceth the boldeſt, and moſt honourable exploits whether in 
good or evil. He that feareth not to die fears nothing; he doth 
whatſoever he will, he makes himſelf a maſter both of his own life, 
and of anothers : the contempt of death, is the true and lively 
ſource of all the beautifull and generous actions of men: com hence 
are derived the brave reſolutions and free ſpeeches of virtue uttered 
by ſo many great perſonages. Elvidius Priſcus, whom the Empe. 
rour Veſpaſian had commanded not to come to the Senate, or 
coming to ſpeak as he would have him, anſwered , That he was a 
Senatour, it was fie he ſhould be at the Senate; and if being 
there, be were required to give his advice, he would ſpeak freely 
that which his conſcience commanded him. Being threatned by the 
ame 
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ſame man, that if he ſpake he ſhould die; Did I ever tell you (faich 
he / that I was immortal > Do you what you will, and I will do 
what I ought : it is in your power to put me unjuſtly to death, and 
in me to die conſtantly. The Lacedemoniaus being threatned much 
hard dealing, if they did not ſpeedily yield themſelves to Philip the 
father of Alexander, who was centred into their countrey with a 
great power; one for the reſt anſwered, hat hard dealing can they 
ſuffer that fear not to die? And being told by the ſame Philip that he 
would break and hinder all their deſignments ; What, ſay they, will 
he likewiſe hinder us from dying? Another being asked by what 
means a man may live free, anſwered, By contemning death. And 
another youth being taken and ſold for a ſlave, ſaid to him that 
bought him 7 how ſhalt ſce what thou haſt bought, I were a fool to 


live a ſlave whileſt I may be free, and whileft he ſpabę, caſt himſelf 


doWn from the top of the honſe. A wiſe man ſaid unto another, deli- 
berating with himſelf how he might take away his life, to free him. 
ſelf from an evil that at that time preſſed him ſore ; Thou doſt not 
deliberate of any great matterzit is no great thing to live:thy ſlaves, 
thy beaſts do live, but it is a great matter to dic honeſtly, wiſely, 
conſtantly. To conclude and crown this article, Our religion hath 
not had a more firm and aſſured foundation, and wherein the au- 
thor thereof hath more inſiſted, then the contempt of this life. But 
many there are that make a ſhew of contemning death, when they 


fear it. Many there are that care not to be dead, yea they wiſh they 


wero dead, but it grieveth them to die: Emori nolo, ſed me eſſe mor- 
tuum nibil eſtimo: I would not die, but 1 make little account of death. 
Many deliberate in their health and ſoundeſt jadgments to ſuffer 
death with conſtancy, — to murther themſelves, a part played by 
many, and for which end Heliogabalus made many ſumptuous pre- 

arations; but being come to the point, ſome were terrified by the 

leeding of their noſe, as Lucius Domitius, who repented that he 
had poiſoned himſelf. Others have turned away their eyes and 
their thoughts, as if they would teal upon it, ſwallowing ir down 
inſenſibly as men take pills, according to that ſaying of Ceſar, 
That the beſt death Was the ſhorteſt: and of Pliny, That « ſport 
death was the happieſ hour of a mans life. Now no man can be ſaid 
to be reſolute to die, that fearerh to confront it, and to ſuffer with 
his eyes open, as Socrates did, who had thirty whole daies to rumi- 
nate & to digeſt the ſentence of his death, which he did without any 
paſſion or alteration, yea without any ſhew of endeavour, mild ly 

an 
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and chearfully, Pompon. Atilcuu, ullus, Mareelliny: Romanes, Cr. 
antes the Philoſopher, all three almoſt after one manner: for having 
aflgicd to die by abſtinence, thereby to quit themſelves of 
thoſe maladies that did torment them; but finding themſelxes ra- 
ther cured thereby, nevertheleſs they would not deſiſt till they had 
ended that they went about, taking pleaſure by little end little to 
pine away, and to conſider the courſe and progreſſe of death. 
Ocho and Coro having prepared all chings fit for their death, upon 
the very point of the execution ſettled themſelves to ſleep, and 
flept profouadly, being no more aſtoniſnod at death, then at any 
other ordinary and light accident. | 1 OE EN 

The faurth is the part of a valiant and reſolute mind, practiſed 


To dſſire death in former times by great and haly perſanages, and that in two ca- 


ſes, the ane the more naturall and law full, is a painfull and trouble- 
ſome life, or an apprehenſion af a farre morſe death. To be brief, 
2 miſerable eſtate which a man cannot xcmedie. This is co delire 
death as the retrait and anely haven fem the torments of this 
life, the ſovercign good of nature, the onely Ray and pillar of our 
libertie. It is ĩimbecillity to yield unto evils, but it is folly to nouriſn 
them. It is a good time to die, when to live is rather a burthen then 
ableſſing. and there is more ill in life then good; for, to preſerve 
our life to encreaſe our torment, is againſt nature. There are ſome 
that ſay, that weſhould deſire to die, to avoid thoſepleaſures that 
are according to nature; how much more then to lie thoſe miſcrics 
that are againſt pature ? There are many in life farr worſe 
then death, for which we ſhould rather die and not live at all, then 
live. And therefore the Lacedemonians being cruelly chreacned by 
Antipater, if they yielded not to his demand, anſwered, If thou 
threaten us with any thing that is worſe then death, death ſhall be 
welcome unto us. And the wiſeſt were wont to ſay, That « wiſe 
men liveth as leng as be Huld, wer ſolaug «« be can, death being 
mare at his command and in his power,then life. Life hath but one 
entrance, and that too dependeth upon che will of another. Our 
death dependeth on our own wils, and the more voluntary it is, 
the more konontahle; and there area thouſand wayes upto it. We 
may want means whereby to live, hut got to die. Life may be taken 
awsy from every man, by every man. but not death; bias mers 
eſt. eptim hoc eavit Deus, erinme uituam news un lumiui pateſt, al 
vemo 910716995 : mille aun adit Dea i every where. 
Cad beſt fareſawithis; one man way heneaue an ether of life, in 
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death no man; wherennto there are infinite wayes and means; The 
moſt favourable preſent: that nature hath beſtowed upon us, and 


that taketh away from us all means of complaint, is, that it hath left 
unto us the key of the cloſer, liberty to die when we will. Wherefore 
complaineſt thou in this world? it holdeth thee not; if thou live 
in pain, thy idleneſs and fear is the cauſe ; for to die, there is nothing 
neceſſary, but a will. W e eee 

The other caſe is a lively apprehenſion and deſire of the life to 
come, which maketh a man to thirſt after death, as after a great 
gain, the ſeed of a better life, the bridge unto Paradiſe, the way to 
all good, and an earneſt penny of the reſurrection. A firm belief 
and hope of theſe things is incompatible with the fear and horrour 


of death: it perſwadeth us rather to be weary of this life, and to 


deſire death, Vitam habere in patientia, & mortom in de ſiderio; To 
endure our life With patience , but rather to deſire death: To have 
life in affliction, and death in affection : their life is a croſs , their 


death a comfort, and therefore their vowes and their voices are; 


cupis difſelvi : mihi mor lacrum : quis me liberabit de cor pore mor- 
tis hajus? I defire to be diſſolved. fer death is profitable unto me: who 
ſhall then free me from death ? And for this cauſe thoſe Philoſophers 


and Chriſtians have been juſtly reproached (which is to beunder- 
Rood of thoſe that are weak and idle, and not of all) that play the 


publick difſemblers; and do not in verity believe that which they ſo 
much talk of, and — — commend. touching that happy immor- 
tality, and thoſe unſpeakable pleaſures in the ſecond life, ſince they 
doubt, and fear death ſo much, the neceſſary paſſage thereun- 


to. 5 5 5 
The fift and laſt, is the execution of this precedent deſire, which 


is for a man to be his own executioner, and the author of his own ; 


death. This ſeemeth to proceed from virtue and the greatneſs of 
a mans courage, having been anciently practiſed by the greateſt and 
moſt excellent men & women of every nation and religion, Greeks, 
Romans, Egyptians, Perſiaus, Medes, French, Indians. Philoſo- 
phers of Affe, ewe, witneſs that good old man Rar, called the 
father of the ems for his virtue; and his wives, who under An- 
tiochus, having circumciſed their children, caſt themſelves head-long 
from the rock with them: And Chriſtians too, witneſs thoſe two 
canonized Saints, Pelagius and Sophroiris; whereof the firſt, with 
his mother and ſiſters, caſt himſelf into the river, atid the other kill 
ed her ſelf with a knife, to avoid the violence of Afaxentine the 
” Em = : 
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Emperour : Vea witneſs divers people and whole cities, as Capone 
in Italy, Aſtupa, Numantia in Spain — by the Roman; the 
Abideens enforced by Philip a city in India beſieged by Alexander. 
But this reſolution hath been likewiſe approved and authorized by 
many common. weals, by laws and rules eſtabliſned thereupon, as at 

i 2 and other nations, as 
in the Hyperborean Ilands; and jultitied by many great reaſons, 
drawn from the precedent article, which is of the juſt deſire of 
death. For if it be permitted to deſire, to ask, to ſeck after death, 
why ſhould it be an ill act to give it unto our ſelyes? If a mans own 
death be juſt in the will, why ſhould it not be as juſt in the hand, 
and the execution? Why ſhould I expect that from another, which 
I can do my felf? and why ſhould it not be better to give it, then 
to ſuffer another to give it; to meet, then to attend it? for the 
faireſt death is the more voluntary. Finally, I offend not the law 
made againſt thieves and robbers, when I take but my own gooes, 
and cut but my own purſe; neither am I guilty of the lawes made 
againſt murtherers by taking away my own life. But this opinion 
is reproved by divers, not only Chriſtians, but Jewes , as Foſephres 
diſputeth againſt his Captains in the cave. da Puis: and Philoſo- 
phers ; as Plato, Scipio, who held this proceeding not onely for a 
vice of cowardlineis and impatiencie, for it is for a man to hide 
himſelf from the blowes of fortune. Now a true and lively virtue 
muſt never yield, for evils and croſſes are nouriſhments thereunto , 
and it is greater conſtancy well to uſe the chain wherewith we are 
tied, then to break it; and more ſettled reſolution in Regulus, then 


in Cato. 
Rebus in adver ſis facile eff contemuere vitam, 
Fortius ille 2 qui miſer eſſe poteſt. 
Si fraftus tHabatur orbis 
Impavidum ferient ruiuæ. 
Tus no virtue to deſpiſe. 
A life long led in miſeries : 
But to [mile in fortune rude, 
Ir the mot of fortitude. 
The ruinoua world, ſhould it on this man fall, 
Kill him it may, daunt him it never ſpall, 
But alſo for a fault of deſertion; for a man onght not to abandon 
bis charge without the expreſſe commandement of him that gave it 


him, we are not here for our ſelves, not our own maſters, This 
| then 
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then is not a matter beyond all doube or diſputarion, 

It is firſt beyond all doubt, that we are not to attempt this laſt 
exploit without very great and juſt cauſe, (nay I cannot [ce how any 
cauſe ſhould be great and juſt enough) to the end that it be as they 
ſay, wary SF elcaywy), an honeſt and reaſonable departure. It mult 
not then be for any light occaſion, whatſoever ſome ſay, that a man 
may die for light cauſes, fince they that hold us in life are not weigh- 
ty. It is ingratitude to nature, not to accept and uſe her preſent, 
it is a ſign of lightneſs to be too anxious and ſcrupulous , to break 
company for mattersof no moment,and not for ſuch as are jaſt and 
lawful, if there be any ſuch. And therefore they had not a ſuffici- 
ent excuſe, and juſt cauſe of their death, of whom I made mention 
before, Pomponius, Atticus, Marcellinus and Cleantes, who would 
not ſtay the courſe of their death, for this only reaſon, becauſe they 
were already neer unte it. The wives of Petus, of Scaurus, of La- 
bio, of Fulvius the friend of Auguſtus, of Seneca, and divers others, 
who died only to accompany their husbands in death, or rather to 
encourage them therein. Cate and others, who died becauſe their 
buſineſs ſucceeded not well, and becauſe they would not fall into 
the hands of their enemies, not withſtanding they feared no ill ufage 
at their kands. They that have murthered themſelves becauſe they 
would not live at the mercy, and by the grace and favour of thoſe 
whom they hated; as Gravius Silvanins, and Statins Proximus, 
being pardoned by Nero. They that die to recover a ſhame and 
diſhonour paſt, as that Roman Lucretia, Sparzapizes the ſon of 
Queen Tomyrs, Boges the Lievtenant of King Xerxes. They that 
for no particular cauſe, but only becauſe they ſee the weal-publick 
in a bad and declining eſtate, murther themſelves, as Nerve that 
great Lawyer, Vibius Vircus, pubellicus, in the taking of Capona. 
They that are weary with living, or for private cauſe loath to live 
any longer. Neither is ic ſufficient chat the cauſe be great and juſt, 
but that ic be neceſſarily and remedileſs, and that all manner of 
means to preſerye life be firſt put in practice. For precipitation and 
anticipated deſpair is very vicious, as in Bratus and Cafſins , who 
killing themſelves before the time and occaſion, loſt the reliques of 
the Roman liberty whereof they were protectors. A man, ſaith 
Cleomenes, muſt manage his life, and make uſe thereof to the utter- 
moſt : for to take it away, a man never wants time, it is a remedy 
which he hath alwaies in his own hands; but the ſtare of things may 
change and grow better. eſeph and divers others have to their 
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great benefit practiſed this counſell: things that ſeem altogether de. 
ſperate, do many times change, and have a happy ſucceſſe; AHli- 
5uis caruiſici (no ſuperſtes fuit: Some men have out- lived their 
miſeries. | TY 

Multa dies variſuque labor mutabilis avi 

Retulit in melins* 

Have patience man, and be content to live: 

That which a day denies, a day may give. 

A man muſt carry himſelf in his place and calling as a defendant 
againſt him that aſſaileth him: ¶ um moderamine inculpatæ tutela: 
With the government of blameleſſe protection: he muſt trie all manner 
of means before he come to this extremity. Secondly, and without 
doubt it is far better, and more commendable to ſuffer, and to con- 
tinue conſtant and firm to the end, then fearfully and cowardly to 
flie or die: but foraſmuch as it is a gift not given unto all, no more 
then continence is: Neu omnes capinnt verbum iſtud, unde melius 
nubere quam uri: All men like not this ſaying , Better to marry then 
to burn: the queſtion is, whether an inſupportable and remedilefle 
evil happening, which may utterly undo and turn topſie turvey out 
whole reſolution, and drive us into deſpair, deſpight, and murmur- 
ing againſt God, it be more expedient, or a leſſe evill for a man cou- 
ragiouſly to deliver himſelf, having his ſenſes ſound and ſet- 
tled, then by ſtanding to it, for fear of failing in his duty, expoſe 
himſelf to the danger of ſinking, and being utterly loſt. It is not a 
leſſe evil to quit the place, then to be obſtinate and periſh , roflic, 
then to be taken, It is true, that it ſeemeth by all humane and phi. 


loſophicall reaſon to be practiſed, as hath been ſaid, by ſo many fa- 


mous people of all countreys and climates, But Chriſtianity doth 
no way approve it, nor alloweth therein any diſpenſation. 

Finally, it is a great point of wiſdome to learn to know the 
point and period, to chooſe a fit hour to die: Every man hath his 
time and ſeaſon to die; ſome prevent it, others prolong it: there 
is weakneſſe and valour in them both, but there is required diſcre- 
tion. How many men have ſurvived their glory, and by a deſire 
to lengthen their life but a little, have darkened it again, and lived 
to help to bury their own honour ? And that which laſtly ſticketh 
by them, hath no reliſh or feeling of what is paſt, but continueth 
like an old filthy clout ſowed to the hem of a rick and beautifull or- 
nament. There is a time to gather fruit from the tree, which if it 
hang too long, it rotteth and grows worſe and worſe; andthe loſſe 
is 


an feaotof nile. 


is as great too. if it be gathered too ſeon. Many Saints and holy 


men have fled from death, becauſe they are yet profitable to the 


Church and weal-publick, though in reſpect of their 0wn particular 
they could be content to die. It is an act of charity to detire to live 
for the benefit of another; Si populs tus ſum neceſſarins, non reexſo 
laborem : If I am necdful to thy people, I refuſe not lalour. 

Death hath divers forms, fome more eaſie then other, and taketh 
divers qualities according to the fantaſie of every one. Among thoſe 
chat are natural, they that proceed from weaknefs and a numneſs of 
the members are the ſweeteſt and the eaſieſt: among thoſe that are 
violent, the beſt is the ſhorteſt, and the leaſt premeditated. Some 
deſire to make an exemplary and demonſtrative death of conſtancy 
and ſufficiency; this is to conſider another thing, and to ſeck their 
own reputation: but this is vanity, for this is no act of ſociety, but 
of one only perſon, who hath enough to do with himſelf , to mi- 
niſter to himſelf inward comfort. and hath no need to trouble him- 
ſelf wich what helongeth to another cſpecially all the intereſt he 
hath in his reputation ceaſing with his death. That is the beſt death 
which is well recollected in it ſelf, quiet, ſolitary, and attendeth 
wholly to that, which at that time is ſitteſt. That great aſſiſtance 
of parents and friends, bringeth a thouſand diſcommodicies, it op- 
preſſeth and ſmothereth him that is dying, one tormenteth his ears, 
another his eyes, another his mouth, their cries and complaints, if 
they be true, ſtifle the heart; if fained, afflict and torment it. Many 
great perſonages have ſought to die far from their friends to avoid 
this inconvenience, accounting it a childiſh thing, & a fooliſh humor, 
to be willing by their miſeries to move ſorrow and compaſſion in 
their friends; we commend conſtancy to ſuffer bad fortune, we ac- 
cuſe and hate it in our friends, and when it is our own caſe, it is not 
ſufficient that they ſuffer with us, but they mult afflict themſelves 
too: A wiſe man that is fick, ſhould content himſelf with the ſet- 
led countenance of his aſſiſtants. | 


CHAP. XII. 
To maintain himſelf in true tranquillity of Pirit, the fruit aua 
crown of wiſdome, and rk aro of ﬀ 
this Book. 25 
He tranquillity of the ſpirit is the ſoveraign good of man. This 
T ja great and rich —_ the wiſeſt ſeck by ſea and 
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by land, on foot, and ahorſcback; all our care ſhould tend there- 


- unto, it is the fruit of all our labours and ſtudies, the crown of wiſ- 


dome. But leſt a man ſhould miſtake himſelf herein, you muſt 
know-that this tranquillity is not a retrait or vacation from all af- 
fairs, a delightful ſolitarineſs and corporally pleaſant,or a profound 
carcleſneſs of all things: if it were ſo, many women, idle, diſſolute 
and voluptuous perſons, would at their pleaſure enjoy as great a 
good as the wiſeſt can aſpire unto with all their ſtudy: Neither 
multitude nor ſcarcity of huſineſs doth any thing herein. It is a beau- 
tiful, ſweet, equal, juſt, firm and pleaſant eſtate of the ſoul , which 
neither buſineſs nor idleneſs, nor good accidents, nor ill, nor time, 
can any way trouble, alter, mend, or depreſs; Vera tranquillitas 
non concuti : Nothing troubles true tranquillity, 
The means to attain thereunto, to get and preſerve it, are the 
— that I have handled in this ſecond Book, whereof this is a 
rief collection. They conſiſt in freeing and disfurniſking of a man 
from all lets & impediments, and furniſhing him with thoſe things 
that entertain and preſerveit. The things that do moſt hinder and 
trouble the reſt and tranquillity of the ſpirit, are common and vul- 
gar opinions, which for the molt part are erroneous; and ſecondly 
defires and paſſions, which ingender in us a kind of delicacy and 
difficulty: which are the cauſe that a man is never content, and 
theſe are kindled and ſtirred in him by thoſe two contrary fortunes, 
proſperity and adverſity, as with two violent and mighty winds : 
and finally. that vile and baſe captivity, wherewith the ſpirit (that 
is to ſay, the judgment and will) is enthralled like a beaſt under the 
yoke of certain local and particular rules and opinions. Now he 
muſt emancipate and free himſelf from the Kocks and unjuſt ſub- 
jections, and bring his ſpirit into liberty, reſtore himſelf to him- 
ſelf, free,univerſal, open, ſeeing into all; and wandring through the 
beautiful and univerſal circuit of the world and of nature. Is com- 
mune genitus, mundum ut nnam domun ſpect.uns, toti ſe inferens 
mundo, & in omnes e jus actus contemplationem ſuam mittens: He 
that is begotten generally, holds this World but 4s one houſe, applying 
himſelf to the whole world, and exerciling his contemplation in 2 the 
actions thereof. | 
The places being thus trimmed and made ready, the firſt foun- 
dations that are to be laid, are a true honeſty,and to live in ſuch an 
eſtate and vocation whereunto a man is fit. The principall parts 
wherewith he muſt raiſc,affure,and ſettle this building, are firſt true 
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piety, whereby, with a ſoul not aſtonithed, but ſettled, pure, free, 
devour, a man contemplateth God, the great, ſovereigm and abſo- 
late work-maſter of all things, who can neither be ſeen,nor known: 
but yet he muſt be known, adored, worſhipped, ſerved with the 
whole heart, from whom he is to hope for all manner of good, and 
to fear no evil: afterwards he muſt walk roundly in ſimplicity and 
truth, according to the laws and cuſtomes, live with a heart open 
both to the eyes of God and the world; Conſcientiam ſuam aperi- 


ens ſemper q; tanquam in publico vivens, ſo magic veritus, quam alios: 


Shewing his conſcience, and alwayes living as it were in pnblick,more 
afeard of himſelf, then of others. Again, he muſt keep in himſelf and 
with others, and general in all things, in his thoughts, ſpeeches, de- 
ſignments actions, a moderation the mother or nurſe of tranquil- 
lity, laying aſide allpomp and vanity, rule his deſires, content him- 
ſelf with a mediocrity and ſufficiency: Qæod fit efſe velit, nihilque 
malit : Wonld be as he ts, and rather nothing then ſo; rejoyce in his 
2 and doth leſs hurt 
when the ſailes are taken down, then when they are hoiſed up and 
laid open to the winds. He muſt be conſtant againſt whatſoever 
may wound or hurt him, raiſe himſelf above & Beyond all fear, con- 
temning all the blows of fortune, of death, holding it as the end of 
all evils, and not the cauſe of any; Contemptor omnium, quibus tor- 
quet ur vita, ſupra omnia que contingunt acciduntg, eminens, Imper- 
turbatus, intrepidus : A contemner or deſpiſer of all things , where- 
with mans life may be affiified, raiſing bimſelf above all things that 
may chance or happen, wit haut pertarbation, without fear. And ſo 
hold himſelf firm unto himſelf, agree with himſelf, live at caſe with- 
ont any pain or inward contention, full of joy,of peace, of comfort 
and content in himſelf : Sapiens plenus gaudio, hilaris, placidus cum 
dits ex pari vivit : Sapientie effectus gandis æqualitas, ſolus ſapiens 
gaudet : A wiſe man is full of joy, merry, peaceable, liveth in equal 
pleaſure with the gods: the effect of we i the equality of joy, 
Wherein only a wil man delighterb. He muſt I ſay entertain himſelf, 
and continue content in himſelf, which is the proper fruit and effect 
of wiſdome : Niſi ſapienti ſua non placent : omnis flultitia laborat 
faſtidio ſui. Non eſt Beat us, efſe ſe qui non putat : No man, but 4 
Wiſe man is content With his own : every fools travels diſlike him. No 
man is happy, but he that ſo thinks himſelf. 
To conclude, to this tranquillity of ſpirit two things are neceſſa- 
ry, innocency and a good conſcience ; this is the firſt and yy" 
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To maintain hieſelf in true tranquuiliiy, & c. 
pal part which doth marvellouſiy arm and confirm him with aſſu- 
rance; but this is not alwaies ſufficient, in the force of the rempeſt, 
as it is many times ſcen in divers that are tronbled and loſt : Erit 
tanta tribulatio ur ſeducantur jui: There ſhall be ſo great tribula. 
tion, that even the righteous ſhall be ſeduced. And therefore the 
other is likewiſe ary, which is force and conſtancy of conrage, 
as likewiſe this alone were not ſafficient : for the force and reſi- 
ſtance of the conſcience is maryellons, it makes ps to betray , to ac- 
cuſe our ſelves, and for want of other witneſſes, it is as a thouſand 
witneſſes againſt us. 

Occultum quatiente animo tortore flagellum. 

Shaking a double reliſh with a Whip 

T hat ffrikes the ſoul, Whereas the devils 5kyp. 

It frameth an enditement, condemneth and exccateth us, there 
is no cloſet cloſe enough for wicked men, faith Epicmros , becauſe 
they never can aſſure themſelves to be hid, their own conſcience al- 
waies diſcovering them to themſelves. Prima eff hac n/tio, quod ſe 
judice nemo nocens abſolvitar:T his is the firſt revenge of ſin, that eve- 
ry man being his owy Fudge, no ſimmer us quit. So likewiſe neither a 
weak and fearful ſoul, be it never ſo holy, nor a ſtrong and coura- 
ious, if it be not ſound and pure, can never enjoy this ſo rich and 
happy tranquillity ; but he that hath cheen all worketh wonders ; as 
Socrates, Epaminondas, Cato, Scipio, of whom there are three ad- 
mirable — this ſubject. Theſe two Romans being 
publickly accuſed, made their acenſers to bloſh , won the Judges, 

and the whole aſſembly being Rirucken with an admiration. 

He had a heart too Arren 1 nature, ſaith Tita Livius 
of Scipio, to know how to be faulty, and to de. 
baſe himſelf ſo much, as to defend his 
own innocencie. 
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OF 
VVISEDOME. 
the third Book. 

Wherein are handled, 


The particular adviſements of Wiſedome, 


THE PREFACE. 


ZxOraſmuch as our purpoſe in this book, as bypiece-meal 
to inſtruct unto Wiſdome, and to give the particular 
adviſements after the generall, handled in the ſecond 
A Book; that we may the better hold a certain courſe 
Gy 24 and order therein, we have thought that we cannot 
do better, then to follow the four Miſtreſſes and moral! virtues, 
Prudence, Fnſtioe, Fortitude, and T emperance : for in theſe four, 
almoſt all the duties of our life are comprehended. Pradence, is as 
a ll guide and conduct of the other virtues, and of our whole 
life, though properly it be exerciſed in the affairs that belong there- 
unto, paſtice concerneth the perſons of men; for it is to give unto 
every one that which belongeth unto him. Fortitude and Tem 
rauce, concern all accidents good and evil, pleaſant and painfull, 


good and ill fortune, Now in theſe three, perſons, affairs, and ac- 
Z 3 cidents, 
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330 of Prudents in general. 
accidents, is contained all our life and humane condition, and the 
traffick of this world. _ e 


. of Prudence, the frf bite: 


CHAP. I 
Of Prudence in general. 


1 Rudence is with reaſon put in the firſt rank, as the general 
The excellency Poe ſuperintendent, and guide of all other virtues, eAwrige 
thereof. Þ,irtutums ; without which there is nothing good, beautiful, fic, and 
decent; it is the ſalt of our life, the luſtre, the ornamene, the ſauce 
or ſeafoning of our actions, the ſquare and rule of our affairs, and in 

a word, the art of our life, as phylick the art of our health. 
2. It is the knowledg and choice of thoſe things we mult either de- 
The definition. fire or flic ; it is the juſt eſtimation or trial of things; it is the eye 
that ſeeth all, that directeth and ordaineth all. It conſiſteth in three 
things, which are all ef one rank ; to conſult and deliberate well, to 

judge and reſolve well, to conduct and execute well. | 


2 It. is an — — for i — — — to all 

it m verſal, humane things, not onely in groſs, but by piece meal to every parti- 

* cular thing, — 2 infinite, as are the individuals ch 
It is very difficult, both by reaſon of the aforeſaid inſiniteneſs, for 

piſfeult. the particulars are without knowledg, as without number; Sique 
Senec. finiri non poſſunt,extra ſapiantiam ſunt : Things infinite and that cau- 
wot be defined,are beyond Wiſdeme: And of the great uncertaintie and 
inconſtancy of humane things, which are the greater by reaſon. of 
their accidents, circumſtances, appurtenances, — times, 
places, perſons ; in ſuch ſort, that in the of one only, and that 
the leaſt circumſtance, the whole thing it ſelf is altered: And likewiſe 
in the office thereof, which is the gathering together, and tempera- 
ture of contrary things, the diſtinction and triabhof thoſe that are 

like one another; the contrariety and reſemblance hindreth mach. 

5 It is very obſcure, becauſe the cauſes and juriſdictions of things are 
Obſcure. unknown, the ſeeds and roots are hidden, and ſuch as the nature of 
— man cannot find, nor ought to ſeek after, Occaltat corum ſemina 
Pants: Brus, & plerumque bonorum maloriemque canſa ſub diverſa ſpecis 
latent: Their ſeeds God keepethnaknown, and for the moſt part the 
canſes of geod aud evill lie bid under divers ſimiliandes. ay any 
| ortune, 


Of krademe in general. 


fortune, deſting, /uſe what wands youpill) ale | 
anknown power and authori Ay ane way vantage. and. 
maiotaineth it againſt all counſels, fo ind preventions What 


ſoever : whereby it many times comes t paſs, that the beſt coun- 
ſels havethework iſſues, that one and tho ſame. counſel doth very 
apply ſucceed to one, unhappily to another, in one and the ſame 
and with one and the ſame man, things went luckily yeſterday, 
unlackily to day, It is an opinion jultly received, that we ought 
not to judge of counſels, nor of the and capacity of per- 
ſons by the events. And therefore one anſwered thoſe well that 
2 Go fire afhaſebulmneſ.con- 
9 


— ow | 
not being able 


cloud, many ti 
Nevertheleſs it is of ſuch weight and neceſſity, that alone and of 


it i: SES cms much, and without it all the reſt is nothing, no not = vo 
1 


— ONO . mens una ſa. 


4 unt, Livii 
con 9 — æpediuntur: Os Mo ee . of 4 


= One wiſe mindovercometh the hands of many: Aud many 
thing that are bindred by nature, are ended by connſel. And the prin- 
cipal cauſe of this neceliiey' is the perverſenature of man, the rough- 
dna foams; 3 ———— 3:4 17 — Ame ve. 

” 1 | 
kich mult Tie i 2 ada, ty, 10 ke doch it doth not more © clement 


| willingly ſer it ſelf againſt any, 75 againſt thaſe that would con- 


Senec. 1. de 


on it. Now prudence i is the art to handle it, and a gentle bridle, — in 


that ply. it within the een of obedience. 
2 4 | Now 
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| Hefiod. 


Livius. 
Cicero. 


Of Pradence tn gantrull. | 
"Now though the ſeed of Prudence, asof other! virtues, be in us 
yer it is acquired and learnt more then any other, and 

that ris Comeſore by and adviſerents; this wthe Theorick: 

but mach more and pfiacipally (though with more time) by expe- 
— — which is twofold : the one, and the true, is that 
which is proper and perſonal, whereof it takes the name ; this is 
the knowledpe of thoſe which we have ſeen and handled: 
the otheris range by rhe aQ of another, this is hiſtory which we 
know by relation or by reading. Now-experitnce and ug i mere 
firm and —— aſſured; V/ns Gund maſter of af things th 
Uſe and experience is 4 er of allt 

farher and milloneof altth * more long; it is old, Serv 
venit n{us ab nisi. E pometh in « wanr latttv dayes; more 
difficult, painfull, rate, The? of hiltorici as it is lefle 
firm and affared, ſo is it more eaßte, more frequent; open and com- 
mon to all. A matits' made more reſolute and affured at his own 
charges, but it is more euſtont the change of another. Now from 
theſe two properly, Experience, and Hiſtory, doth Prudecice ariſe: 
Dſiu me yennit, mater peytri mem, ſew mnnerie anime & vita 
biſtoria t Experience a we, my mother wemery bare me;tbe ſenl 
and life of memoryis 
Now bender may and u be del Ginn according 
n zd the affaits. In regard of the there is 
— whether it be ſolitary and , which can 


zmbiguity. A man 
,which | 


of 5 of cient X lk oth 
Aberdeen wiſe, and-raketh counſel] 


borrowed, whereby a man'followeth the corn | of: 9 — Tue 


wile ſay, that there are two ſorts and degreev of wife men: 1 — 


Of the polttich prudence of i Sovereign to govern flats, 333 
and chieſeſt is of thoſe that have a clear infight into all things, and 

know of themſelves ho to find the remeuies and helps: hut where 

are theſe to be found Doubt leſſe they are rate and ſingular. The 

other is of thoſe that know how to take, to follow, to make uſe of 

the good counſels of another, for they that kaow neither how to 

give, not to take counſel, are fools. | 

The generall and common adviſements, vrhich belong to all ſorts 9 

of peeicnar, all Gaats of peoſiets nad affairs, hath been touched and 

briefly delvered ia the ſecond Book, and they are eight: firſt, know- Chap. 10. 
ledge of the perſons and affairs; ſecondly, eſtimation of things; 
thirdly, choice and elections; fourthly, from them to take counſel 

upon all; fifthly, temperature between fear and aſfirance,confidence 

and diffidence ; ſixthly, to take all things in their ſeaſon, and to 
ſeiz upon the occaſion; ſeventhly, to carry himſelf well, with indu- 

ſry and fortune; laſtly, diſcretion in all, We mult now handle 
- the particulars, firſt of publick wiſdome, which reſpecteth the per 


of that which reipe 
Of the Pelitich Pradence of a S 285 
de g ian. : 


THE PREFACE. | 

States. It is uncertain; infinite,” difficult, and almoſt ĩmpoſſi - 
ble to be ranged into order, to be limited and preſtribed by rules 
and precepts : but we muſt endeavour to give ſome ſmall light, and 
brief inſtruction thereof.” We may teferre this hole doctrine to 
two principall heads, which are the vo duties of a Sovereign. The 
one comprehenderh and intteateth of the pro ps and pillars of a 
State, principalland eſſentiall parts of Publick gov „us the 
bones and fine ws of this great body, to the end that 2 Sovereign | 
may provide for himſelf and his ſtate; which are ſeven-principall, of 
that is to fay, knowledge of the Nate, virtue,matiners and faſhions, 
counſels, treaſure, forces and arms, alliances. The three firſt are in 
the perſon of che Sovereign, the fourth in him and near him, the 2 
chree utter wirbout him. The other is to act, well to — and 
to maſee uſe of the foreſaid meuns, that is to ſuy, in groſſe, and in 
«word, well to govern and maintein himſelf in authority, and 
1 the love both of his ſubjects and of ſtrangers, but diſtinctiy; chis 
Y Part is twofold, peaceable and military. Behold 2 

an 
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to be handled hereafter. We will divide then this po 


The firſt part of this politick prudence - 
and groſſely the work cut out, and the firſt great dranghts that are 
| Itick matrer, 
and'of Nate, into two parts; the firſt ſhall be of proviſion, that is 
to ſay, of the ſeven neceſſary things; the ſecond, and which pre- 
ſuppoſeth the firſt, ſhall be of the action of the Prince. This mat- 
ter is excellently handled by Lipſias, according as he thought 
good: the marrow of his book is here. I have not taken, nor 
wholly followed his method, nor his order ,' as you may already 
ſee in this generall diviſion, and more you ſhall hereafter : I have 
likewiſe left ſomewhar of his, aud added ſomeching of mine own, 
and other mens. 


| CHAP, II. | | 
The firſt part of this politic prudence and goverment 
of Pate, which nf proviſion, © 

He firſt thing that is required before all others, is the know- 

ledge of the (tate: for the firſt rule of all prudence conſiſteth in 
knowledge, as hath been faid in the ſecond Book. The firſt in all 
things is co know with whom a man hath to deal. For inaſmuch as 
this ruling and moderating prudence of ſtates, which is a knowledge 
and ſufficiency to govern in publick, is a thing relative, which is 
handled berween the ign and the ſubjects; the firſt duty and 
office thereof, is in the know of the two parts, that is, of the 
people, and the Sovereignty ,*that- is to ſay, of the Rate. | Firſt; 
then the humours and natures of the people muſt be known. 
This knowledge formeth, and givech advice unto him that 
ſhonld govern them. The nature of the people in generall hath 
been deſcribed at large in the firſt Book, (light, inconſtant, mu- 
tinous, yain, a lover of novelties, fierce and inſupportable;in pro- 
ſperity., cowardly and dejected in adverſitie.) but it muſt like- 
wiſe be known in particular; ſo many cities and perſons, ſo many 
divers humours. There are people cholerick, audacious, warriers, 
fearfull, given to wine, ſubject to women, ſome more then others: 
Noſcenda natura vulgi e & quibus modis temperanter habeatur : 
T he nature of the unlgar ſort is to be knoWn, and by What mtans it 
may be temperately ruled, And in this ſenſe is that ſaying of the 
wiſe to be underſtood: He that hath' not obeyed, cannot tell how 


to command. Nemo bene imperat, niſi qui ante paruerit imperio. 
Not becauſe Sovereignes ſhouſd or can alwayes take upon them the 


and government of fate, which i of proviſion. 
name of ſubjects; for many are born kings and princes, and man 
Rates are ſucceſſive: but that he that will well command,ſhould — 
quaint himſelf with the humours and wills of his ſubjects, as if 
himſelf were of their rank, aud in their place. He muſt likewiſe 
know the nature of the ſtate, not onely in generall, ſuch as it hath 
been deſcribed; but in particular, that which he hath now in hand, 
the form, eltabliſhmene, birth thereof, that is to ſay, whether ic be 
old or new; fallen by ſueceſſion, or by election; obtained by the 
laws, or by arms; of what extent it is, what neighbours, means, 
power it hath: for according to theſe and other circumſtances, he 
muſt diverſly manage the ſcepter, looſe and ſtraiten the rains of his 
goverment. | 5 
After this knowledge of the ſtate, which is as a preamble, the firſt 2 

of thoſe things that are required, is virtue, neceſſary in a Sovereign, The ſecond 

as well for himſelf, as for the Rate. It is firſt neceſſary and conve. £44 2 this 
nient that he that is above all ſhould be better then all, according to gy _ 

the ſaying of Cyrus: and then it ſtandeth him upon for his credit 

and reputation. For common fame and report gathereth & ſpread- 

eth abroad che ſj and actions of him that governeth. He is in 

the eie of all, and can no more hide himſelf then the ſunzand therfore 

what good or ill ſoever he doth, ſhall not want means to blazon it, 

ſhall be talked of enough. And it importeth him much, both in re- 

ſpect of himſelf and his Kate, that his ſubjects have a good opinion 

of him. Now a Sovereign ought not onely in himfelf, and in bis life 

and converſation to be virtuous, but ke muſt likewiſe endeayour that 

his ſub jects be like unto himſelf. For as all the wiſeſt of the world Saluſt. ad Cæſ. 

have ever taught. a ſtate, a city, a compeny cannot long continue nor 

proſper, where virtue is baniſhed; and they do groſſely equivocate, 

who think that Princes are ſo much the more aſſured in their Rates, 

by how much the more wicked their ſubjects are, becauſe, ſay they, 

they are — proper, and as it m— born 5 NODE and the yoke; 

Patientiores ſervitutis, quos non decet niſi eſſe ſervos : v ent of p; X 
ervitwde,Who it — not to be . ſervants. For — . — 

wicked men bear their yoke impatiently; & they that are good & 

ebonair fear much more thẽ their cauſe is, Peſſimus qui/q;aſperrime SaluſbadCæſ. 
rectorẽ patitur: contra facile imperium in bonos qui metuentes magie | 
quam metuends:the moſt wicked are moſt impatient of anthority: con- 

trarily the beſt men are moſt obedient fearing others more then they are 

— themſelves. Now the molt powerful means to induce them, & 

to form them unto virtue, is the example of the Prince; for as expe- 

rience 
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The firſt part of thu pelitick raden 
telſeth us, all men do frame themſelves to the pattern and modell o 

the Prince. The reaſon is, becauſe example prefierh more then law. 
It is a mute la which — more credit then — oc 
tam imperio nobis opus quàm exemple & mitins jubetwr exemplo : 
Neither do we fo Kan? pray nes ond ety 4 — and it is 
more gentle to command by example, Now the eyes and thoughts 
of the leſſer are alwaycs the great; they admire and fimply 
believe, that all is good and excellent that they do: and on the other 
ſide, they that command , think they faffi 1 


their inferiours to imitate them by acting onely. Virtue then is 


3. 
Eſpecially ſour 
TAYLMES. 


honourable and profitable in a ſovereign, yea, all virtue. 

But eſpeciallyand above all, Pietie, Juſtice, Valour, Clemencie. 
Theſe are the four principal and princely virtues in principalitie. And 
therefore that great Prince Auguſts was wont to fay, that pietie 
and juſtice did deiſie princes. And Severe faith, that 


agteerh better with a prince, then any other. The pictic of a Sove- 


reign conſiſteth in his care for the maintenance and preſervation of 
religion, as the protectout thereof, This malcth for his own ho- 
nour, and preſervation of himſelf : for they that fear God dare 
not attempt, ——— thing either againſt their Prince, who 
is the image of upon earth or againſt ehe ſtare. For as Lad. 
tius doth many times teach, it is religion that maintaineth humane 
ſocietie, which cannot otherwiſe ſubſiſt, and would ſoon be filled 
with all manner of wickednefle and ſavage cruelties, if the reſpect 
and fear of — — did not bridle men and keep them in order. 
The ſtate of the Romans did increaſe and Aonriſh more by religion, 
faith Cicero himſelf, then by all other means. Wherefore « Prince 
muſt take care and endeavour that religion be preſerved in its puri- 
ty, according to the ancient lawes and ceremonies of the countrey, - 
and hinder all innovation, and controverſies therein, roughly cha. 
ſtifing choſe that go about to break the peace thereof. For doubt. 
leſſe change in reſigion, and a wrong done thereunto, draweth wich 
it a change and a declination of the Common. wealth, as Merenas 
well diſcourſeth to eLnguſtme. | 
After pietie cometh juſtice, without which Rates are but robbe. 
tries, which a Prince muſt keep and practiſe both in himſelf and 
others: In himfelf, for he muſt deteſt all thoſe ryramnicull and bar- 
barous ſpeeches,which diſpenſe with ſovereigns, quitting them from 
all lawes, reaſon, equitie, obligation; which rell them that they are 
not bound unto any other durie, then to their own wills and plea» 
| ures, 


and covernment of fate, which u of proviſion. 337 
ſuret, that there is no law for them; that all is good and juſt chat 4 
ſerverh their turns; that their equitie is their force, their duty is in 
their power. Princips leges nemo ſcript: ticer, j lber. In ſumma 
fortana, id equins quod validins : nihil iujuftuns quod frutinuoſwum: lin. Pan. 
Sanftitar, pietas, fides, pri vata bona ſunt : qua jarvat reges rant: — wy — 
None hath written lawes for the Prince : his u 3s bus law, In the 
higheft degree of fort#1e , that ws moſt joſt, which = of moſt force: 
Nothing « unjuſt Which is profitable: Sanchirie, piety, faith, are pri- 
vate goods, and go that Way that may benefit the Prixce. And he muſt 
oppoſe againſt them thoſe excellent and holy counſels of the wiſe, 
that he hath moſt power in kim to break lawes, ſhould cake moſt 
care to keep them, and live moſt in order. The greateſt power 
ſhould be the ſtraighteſt bridle, the rule of power ts duty; mini- 
mun decet liber e; cui miu licet, yon fas potenter poſſe, fieri quod Senec. 
> mefas: be that hath power to do too much, ought to be leaſt free; It i Euripides. 
not that mighty men ſhontd do that which is nnlawfull to be 
done. The Prince then mult firſt be juſt, keeping well and inviola- 
bly his faith, — — all and every one who- 
ſoever he be. Then ho muſt that his jaltice be kept and main · 
tained in others, for it is his proper charge , and for that cauſe he is 
inſtalled. ' He muſt underſtand the cauſes and the perſons, give unto 
every one that which appertaineth to him, jaſtly according to the 
lawes, without delay, labyrinths of ſuits and controverſies, involu- 
tion of proceſſe, aboliſhing that villanous and pernicious myſtery 
of pleading, which is an open Fair, or merchandize, a lawfull and 
honourable robbery, comreſſum /xtrociniam ; avoiding the multipli- 
citie of lawes and ordmances, a teſtimony of a fick Common-wes!, 
Corraptiſſime republics plarima leges i The moſt corrupeed ( um Colum. 
, mon-Weatths abound With moſt lawer; ns medicines and plaiſters of a Tacit. 
tp 88 1 — that that which is eſta · Plin. Pan. 
bli zod lawes be net deſtroyed by too many lawes. But 4, aerlöſr- 
you muſt know, that the juſtice, virtue, and probitie of a ſovereign = yo: 
goeth after another manner, then that of private men: it hath a 
te more large and more free by reaſon of the great weight and 
charge which he carrieth and ſwaycrh, tor which cauſc ir 
is fit to march wich a paſe, which ſermeth to others uneafic and irre- 
gular, but yet it is nereſſury and lawfull for him. He muſt ſometimes 
{ep alide, and go out of the way, mingle prudence wich juſtice, & a 
they ſay,cover himſelf with the skin of the Lion, if that of the Fox 
ſerve not the turn. Bur this is notalwayes to be done, and inal caſes, 
but 
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338 The firſt part of this politick prudence 
but with theſe three conditions, that it be for the evident & impor- 
tant neceſſitic of the weal-publick, (that is to ſay, of the State and 
. be weal- of the Prince, which are things conjoyned )unto which he muſt run; 
peviick. this is a naturall obligation, and not to be diſpenſed with: and to 
procure the good of the common-weal, is but to do his duty. 
Salus populi ſuprema lex eſto. 
Princes connſels, love and hate, 
Do homage to tha. Lam of fate. 
That peoples ſafety have no mate. 
Other lawes do very well, : 
| But peoples 4 ˙2 bears the bell. 
For defence That it be to defend, and not to offend; to preſerve himſelf, and 
and conſerva- not to increaſe his greatneſſe, to ſave and ſhield himſelf either from 
_ deceits and ſubtilties, or from wicked and dangerous enterpriſes, 
and not practiſe them. It is lawfull by ſabtiltic to prevent ſubtil- 
tie, and among Foxes to counterfeit the Fox. The world is full of 
Art and malicious cozenage, and by deceits and cunning ſubtilties, 
ſtates are commonly overthrown, ſaith Axriſtotie. Why then 
ſhould it not be lawfull, nay why ſhould it not be neceſſary to hin- 
der, and to divert ſach evil, and to ſave the weal publick by the ſelf. 
ſame means that others would undermine and overthrow it? Al- 
\ wayes to deal ſimply and plainly with ſack people, and to follow the 
ſtreight line of true reaſon and equitie, were many times to betray 
| the ſtate, and to undo it. | 
5 . Thirdly, it muſt be with diſcretion, to the end that others abuſe 
Tiſcreetly it not, and ſuch as are wicked take from thence occaſion to give 
—_ wick credit and countenance to their own wickedneſſe. For it is never 
— permitted to leave virtue and honeſtie, to follow vice and diſho- 
neſtie. There is no compoſition or compenſation betwixt theſe 
two extremities. And therefore away with all injuſtice,treachery, 
treaſon, and diſloyaltie. Curſed be the doctrine of thoſe, who teach 
(as hath been ſaid ) that all things are good and lawfull for ſove- 
reigns: but yet it is ſometimes neceſſary and required, that he min- 
gle profit with honeſtie, and that he enter into compoſition with 
both. - He mult never turn his back co honeſtie, but yet ſometimes 
- go about and coaſt it, employing therein his skill and cunning, which 
is good, honeſt and lawfull, as faith that great S. Bafil, near 
zu wmapyiay; and doing for the weal-publick like as mo- 
thers and phyſicians , who feed their children and ſick, with fair 


ſpeeches, and deceive them for their health. To be brief, doing 2 
cloſely 


and government of fate, which ts of proviſien. 
loſely which he may not do openly. joyn wiſdome to valour, art 

2 where — and — ſufficeth not; be, as Pindarus 

faith, a Lion in his blows, a Fox in his counſel; a Dove and a Ser- 

pene, as divine verity ſpeaketh. 2. 

And to this matter more diſtinctly, there is required in a ſove- 


reign, diſtruſt, and that he keep himſelf cloſe, yet ſo, as that he be Diſruft re. 


ſtill virtuous and juſt. Diſtruſt which is the firſt, is wholly neceflary, 
as the contrary , which is credulitie, and a careleſſe truſt or confi. 
dence, is vicious, and very dangerous in a ſovereign. He watcheth 
over all, and muſt anſwer for all, his faults are not light, and there- 
fore he muſt be well adviſed. If he truſt much, he diſcovereth him- 
ſelf, and is expoſed to ſhame and many dangers, opportunus fit in- 


jarie, yea, he encourageth ſuch as are falſe and treacherous, who Seneca. 


may with little danger, and much recompence commit great wick- - 
edneſſe, Aditum uoc endi perfido praſtat fides: Truſt maketh way for 
the treacherous to do miſchief. It is neceſſary therefore that he co- 
ver himſelf — this —, of diſtruſt ; — the _ have 
thought to be a great part of prudence, and the finews of wiſdome, 
— ſay, ha he — believe nothing, take heed of all: and 
hereunto doth the nature of the world induce him, wholly com- 


poſed of lies, coloured, counterfeit, and —— , namely ſuch as Epichar. 
5 


arc near unto him in the court and houſes 


reat perſonages. He Euripid. 


muſt then truſt but few, and thoſe known by long experience and Cicero. 


often tryals: Neither is ic neceſfary that he abandon them, and in 
ſuch ſort leave all the cord, that he ſtill hold it not by one end, and 
have an eye unto them: But he mult cover and diſguiſe his diffi- 
dence, yea, when he diſtruſteth, he muſt make a ſhzw- and counte- 
nance of great truſt and confidence. For open diſtruſt wrongeth, 
and inviteth as much to deceive, as an over-carelefſe confidence;and 
many by making too great a ſhew of fear to be deceived, ſhew the 


way how they may be deceived. Multi fallere docuernnt dum timent Senec. 


fall: Many have tanght to deceive, whileſ they fear to be deceived: 
ascontrarily'a profeſſed and open truſt hath taken away the defire 
to deceive, hath obliged to loyaltic, and ingendred fidelitie; Vuli 
quiſque ſibi credi, & habita fides ipſam plerumgne obligat fidem: E- 
very man would be believed, and to be credited for the moſt part bind. 
eth truſt the more. 

From diſtruſt comes diſſimulation the ſcience or ſeed thereof; for 


if that were not, and that there were truſt and fidelity in all, diC 404 


ſimulation which openeth the front, and covereth the thought C0 lation. 
| | ave 


8 


Practice. 


7 
Subtilties. 
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The frſ pert of ibi pulitich pradence 
have no place. Now. diſſimolation which is vicious in private per- 
fons, is very necefiary in Princes, who otherwiſe could not know 
how to reigue. or well ta command: And they muſt many time: 
diſſemble. not onely in warre, with ſtarngers and enemies: but alſo 
in time of peace, and with their ſubjects, though more ſparingly, 
Simple and open men, and ſuch as carry (as they ſay.) their hearts in 
their farcheads arc net in any fort fix for this myſterie of com- 
manding, and betray many times both themſelves and their ſtate : 
But yet he muſt play this part with art and dexterity, and to the 
parpole, neither fo openly or ſo ſimply as that it may be diſcerned. 
Fer to — — hide —4—ä— — 
may ſee iquely or ſide- rayes? Wily devices and eunning 
fubeilties, are no more deceits and ſubtilties, when they are 
known. and vented ont. A Prince then the better to cover his art, 


maſt make profeſſion of levinghmplicitie, maſt make much of free 


and open miaded men, as being enemies to diflimulation 2 and in 
matters of leſſe importance, he muſt proceed openly, to the end he 
may be taken far ſuch as he ſeemeth. wv 
All this is in omiſſion, wy wy Appar of ing: but it is 
likewiſe required ſometimes, that he paſſe come to 
action, and this is twaſold. The ene is to make and frame ſecret . 


It is wroughtin | | | 
and penſions, means ſo powerfull, that got oneh the Sccretaries,the 
chief of the Councel, the moſt inward friends and favourites, have 
been thereby drawn to give advice, and to divert the 
of their Maſter; yea, great Captains te give their helping hand in 
the warrez but alſo wives have been won to diſcover the crets.of 
their husbands. Now this ſubtil policie is all allowed aud approved 
by many, without difficulty or ſcruple. And to ſay the truth, if it 
be againſt an enemy, againſt a ſubje& hom he ſuſpeReth, and like- 
wiſe againſt any ranger, with whom he hath na alliance nor league 
of fidelitie and amity, it is —_— be doubted: But againſt 
his alliance, his friends and co es, it cannot be good; and it 
is a kind of treachery, which is never permitted. 

The other is to win ſore advantage, and to obtain his * 

y 


and As ned 77 proviſion, 

c mean, by cquivetariorixand:dabcileics, to rir- 
ſpeeches an promijſes; ferters; àmbaſſages, wotk» 
— Jubtil e ans, chat which the difficultie of times 
—— will not permit him-orheewjfe to do, und to do that 
cloſtly which he cannot do openly. Many great and wiſe men lay, 
that chis is lwfullandee be permitted: Ci 


— — yr henry at e t 
ſhew, if not in earneſt und indeed But vf thoſe uſtions ili min. 
gled, chere ate ſo dns and authbrit ie en 2 
the other, chat a man hardly ſmowerh Hd d rev ſeif I 
will reduce them here to certain heads. To diſpateh, and ſerftly 
to put — or —— form of juſtice, ſomo ver. 
tain manchat tothe Kate, and-who | 


violated bur ebe om eder ee —— form e 
To cnt the wings, and to leflen' the great meats of anfonethar 
ſhall exiſo-and: himſelf rde much in the Nate, and maketh 
_ hiarfelf earl t zz Ot. lay hebe in vineible, 
— able to attempt any thing ng againſt thoſ eben an 
Sovcevign when it pleaferh him: 
FTotite by chorichesof te eg ina gen etl 
To weaken and cancel the wy and dauerte 5 of ſors ſubjects, 
who bein vhicw to \the prejudice lad dj mination of the ithorſtic | 
of the So N 0? 
"To. tube by prevention, antics poſe beter of « place; cer 
yew 


Nie! 


— — Plargy 


abb, iz weal . 
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| Force. e et. — fas, akerhent toner an- 
er rota it, to che 
hurt, ſujection, and perpetuall alatum ecke Ed date | 


All theſe things are as. juſt and-lawfull by ma 2 
and wiſe men, provided that they ſacred well and — 
ch. — — 


Plutar matters, 4 


Tacit. man man fomerimes. ge aſtray in ſimali in and, Ta execute: _ in 


e it i permitted to do Wrong Seal for commonly the great · 
er and examples have — — ſatisficth par · 


Plutarch. in ticular men, —— _ — ariſeth — l: Omne 
Flam. num ex 4e, 9 pulas 
2 — ird ren That a —— 

know how to command to the Laws, but alſo 

— Laws themſelves, if nocꝛſſity requirez and they muſt make the 


- Laws to will it, when they cannot do that they would. In confuſed 
and deſperate affairs, a Prince muſt not follow: that which may be 
Senec. well Ipeken of. but that which ia heceſſan tobe enecuted. Neceſli- 
55 9 ſupport and excuſe — „ infringeth all 
w aud therefore he is not very wicked,that doth oth ill by conſtraine: - 
— in Po- —— imbecillitatic humane patrocinium, —— legem 
— — nocini 'wocens, If a Prince 
— — mall — hehe hell good. and that he 
— — Thar: it cannot ye, that good prin- 
ces thonld commit no in jnſtice. To all this I would dg for their 
juſtification,ordiminntion of their faules,that Princes finding them - 
— ſoch extremities. they onght not to — ons, 
ares ror bean lee rt of ev cw 
it it un infelicity and heaven, & — 
ſelves therein as 4 father, when be enforced: 30 cauteriſe ot cut off 
2 member of his child, to ſave his life; or to out a tooth to 
pirchaſc eaſe. As fox other ſpeeches: ; which. reber all c 
prufit, which hey either eqvall or prefer hepaee honeſtie, en lionel 
man maſt ever abhor abbor theme egg ga yo: 10373607 9190 Þ* 
We have ſtaied long upon this point of the victue of uſtire, be- 
cauſe of the doubts and difficulcies that ariſe from the accidents.and 
neceſſities of ſtates, and which do _ times Watte * 
ſolute and beſt adyiſe. 11202 bn = vr 
In After ara Velour; 1 nan chat mira vines mike 
play the warriontz 


Palour. dome, courage, and ſuf to 
x Prince for the defence an cr himſelf; the ſtate, his ben, 


a 


and government & flate, which in proviſion. * 
of the publick e ue liberty, and without which he cam hardly 


it let us come to the fourth princely virtue, which is Clemency, 12 
2 virtue which inclineth the Prince to a freer — ine hand Clemencie. 
lenity, whereby he leſſeneth and qualifieth therigour of juſtice wi | 
j and diſcretion, it — HY — 
things, delivrereth choſe that are faulty, relieyeth thoſe that are fallen, 
ſaveth choſe that are like to be loſt. It is that in a Prince, which hu- 
manity is in a common perſon. It is contrary to cruelty, & extreme 
rigour. not to juſtice, from which it differeth not much. but it ſeet- 
neth and moderateth it. It is nereſſary by reaſon of our humane in- 
fitmitie, the frequency of offences, the facillicy to offend: for an o- 
ver. great and continuall rigour and ſeverity, ruinateth all, and ma- 
keth chaſtiſements contemptible; Severitas amittit aſſiduitate au- genec- 
thoritatem : It ſtirreth malice and rancor, moveth rebellions, and 
men hy deſpight are made wicked. For fear, that keepeth men in 
their duty, muſt be ſweet and — — if it be too —— 
tinuall, ie is ch into rage and revenge: Temperatus timor e 
Jui colubet, «fſi — — Temperate fear is — 
that which reftraineth, but comtiumall ſtirreth up revenge. It is like- 
wiſe yery profitable to a Prince and State, it winneth the love: and 
good will of his ſubjefts, and conſequently conſirmeth and aſſureth 


the ſtate,  Firmſi | inns quo obedientes gandent : T bat Tit. Livius 


ee wy ro cr ape o obey 5 as they rejoJce, as —— the 


It is likewiſe very honourable to a Soyereign, S inning. 
for his ſubje&s will honour and aqore him as a god, as their tutour, , 
their facher;and in Head of fearing him, they will fear all for him, 
leaſt any ill happen unto him; This then ſhall be the lefſon of the 
Prince, £0 — — not to believe all; yea, many times Tacic. 
to diſſemble, wiſhing to be thought to have found good ſub- Agricol- 
jets, then to have made them ſich; 3 light faults, to leſſen 
che rigour of the great; not to he over-ltraight and exact in puniſh- 
ing. ( which is as great a difkonour and infamy toa Prince, as to a 
Phylician many patients that die under his —— to content himſelf 
many times with repentance as a ſufficient chaſtiſement. 
7am miſero, penaque genus vidifſe pracantem. 
Tu fonl and fair enough, for them and thee, 
To pgrdon, Where the Lord affibs, not we. 
And let him not fear that which ſome object very untruly, thatic 
| Aa3 deba- 


1 


L 
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debuſch vilificth; and wwoulneth the aut horitir of the Gigs 
and of the ſtate, for contratily it fortifieth it. add «gives ctedit and 
vigour thereuito'r And a Fringe belored, ſtnit do more by love, 
then by fear, which makes men fear and ttemble, but not obey: and 
5 S diſcourſed to Ce, thoſe ſtates that ure: with 
ſear, a never durable No man can be feared b many, bm he 
nuſt likewiſe fear mum, and that fear which he would: —— 
all, falleth upon lis ewa head. That life is doubtfull herein a man 
neither before nor behind, gor on any ſide is covered, but isalwayes 
in agitation, in danger, in fear. It is true u hath been ſaid in the 
beginning, that it muſt be with judgement ; for, as tempered and 
wellconducded ic is very vencrable, io being too Ds; 
it is very pernicious. 

After theſe four yrimnipatinad expiliiman.cherrnmablocebere 
| though leſſe worthy and neceſſary, yet in a ſecond place very profit» 
able, and require in u ſovexiguʒ chat eee eee 
* neceflary for à Prince, as it is leſſe befirting him to be vanquiſhod by 
arms, then by magnificence. 1 But yrt chere is herein required a 
great difererion , otheruriſe it will be movehunfallohes commo- 
dious. 

Thert ic a twofbid liberslitis che * vonfifibrti'ta e and 
herr, and this ſerves to ſaralþ purpoſe; — rg 


* ſoverei gas, and 60 little end, to endea vor by tent 


charges to make (hew- of themſelves, —— 
3 —— have ae oy 


To ans —ͤ— eyes with: char, that 

And again a Prince . — A peepery hs i 
hoowerh himſelf to another. The Ster Wiberalicy; eonſiſiect! K 
Lifts beſtowed upon another, and this is farte more commodious | 
| 9 bereboate) "muſt be well governed, and he muſt 
be well adviſed'to whom, how, and how muck e muſt give. He 
muſt give to thoſe chat have deſerved i it, that have done ſervice to 
the weal publiok;ebat fave rantheirforrancs, mil ipent themſelyes 

in the warres. Nm I if cheybe not very wicked. 
Whereas contratily;proat wifes, beſtowed wihont reſpect & merit, 
Krame the-giver,and 'parchaſe envy to the receiver, and is received 


without 


and govidinwent of flutt, ß it un. 
without: thankfulneſs and acknowledgement. Some tyrants haye 


been factificed to the malice of the people, even by thoſe whom they 


have advanced, railing on them wild the reſt of the people; and ſe. 
curing their goods, by making known how much they contemm and 
hate him, from whom they received them. Again, this liberalicy 
muſt be with meaſure; for if it be not; and-that he gave unto all, 
and upon all occaſions, the ruine of rhe ſtate and Sovereighe muſt 
needs enſue: This is to pfay and to looſe aff. Fot men will never 
be ſatisfied, but be as cxceffive in asking, as che Prince ſhall be in 
giving) framing themſelves not according to feaſon, but example x 
that when the common treaſury firs)! fail; he ſhall be enfbrted to 
lay hands upon the goods of another, and ſupply by injuſtice, that 
which ambition and prodigality did diſſipate, qued ambitione ex- 
hauftam, per ſetlera ſopplendum. Now it is far better not to give 
at all, then to take away to give: for a man hall never enjoy in ſo 
high a degree the love and good will of thoſewhonr he hath clo- 
ted, as the Hatred and i will of thoſe whom he hath robbed and 
ſpoyled: And again, this liberalicy without meaſure, worketi the 
raine of himſelf: for a fountain drieth up,if it be over-mnch drawr. 
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Liberalitete liberalitas perit : By liberality liberalitie periſperh; Li. Hieronym. 


likewiſe muſt be ſpun with a gentle thread by little and lit- 
tle and not akopether : for that which is done over- ſpeediſy, de it 
never ſo great, is in a manner inſenſible, and ſoon forgotten. Plea- 
ſant and pleaſing things muſt be exerciſed with caſe and'leaſure,chie 
a man may have time to taſt them: Things rade and eruel ( if they 
muſt needs be done) muſt contrarily be executed ſpee di: There is 
then Art and Prudence in giving and in the practice of liberdlity. 


Falluntus quibus Inxaria ſpecie liberalitatis imponit: perdere mult Tacit- 


ſciuut, donare neſciunt. They are deceived whom riot bBadeth in fhew 
of Iiberality:* many know how to Waſte, but not how to give. Aud to 
ſay the truth, liberalicy is not droperly any of the royal virtues; for 
it agreeth and catrieth it ſelf well with tyrannie it ſeſf. * Ardiſock 
as are the governonts of young Princes do wrong; itt workitig ſo 
ſtrong am impreſſion of this virtue of bounty intheit minds and 
wile, dee ee hould refuſe no means to put it in practice, and 
think nothing welk employed, bat rfiat which: they give (this 
is their common language) but they do it cither*for their own 
benef#; ot elſe tie nom not to wHom they ffjcak ir. For it's a 
er kberality in the minck of him that fark 
mens to furnills himfelf as much as he wiſt at the charges of anos 
Aa 3 ther. 


346 The firſt part of this politich prudence, 
ther. A prodigall or liberall Prince without difcretion and meaſure, 
is worſe then 2 coyetous: but if this liberality be welt ruled and or- 
dered, as hath been ſaid, it is well beſeeming a Prince, and very pro. 
fitable both co himſelf and the ſtate. | = 
14 Another virtue requiſite in a Prince, ina ſecond degree, is magna 
2aznazimitie nimity, and greatneſſe of courage, to contemn injuries and bad 
and moderati- ſpeeches, and to moderate his choler ; never to vex himſelf for the 
on of choler. outrages and indiſcretions of another: Magnam fortunanm magnus 
Senec. animus decet; injurias & offenſiones ſuperne deſpicere, indignas Ca- 
ſaris ire, eA great wind becometh a great fortune; and highly to de- 
iſe injuries, and offences, mhich be wnWorthy the anger of Ceſar. 
Fora man to afflict himſelf, and to be moved, is to confeſſe him- 
ſelf to be faultie, whereas by neglect and light account it eaſily va- 


Tacit. niſheth. Convitie ſi iraſcere, agnita videntur; ſpreta exoleſcunt, 
Tom ſeemeſt to confeſſe thoſe pl — being angry; which contem- 


ned, either vaniſh of themſelves, or return upon the Author. And 
if there be fit place, and a man muſt be angry, let it be openly and 
without diſſimulation, in ſuch ſort that he give not accafion to ſu- 
ſpeR a hidden, grudge and purpoſe of revenge: this is a token of a 
bad and incurable nature, and beſt 
Tacit. & irrevocabiles reponunt odia : Seve cogitationis indicium ſecreto 


ſuo ſatiari. Buſe perſons and unrecoverable do conceal their hatreds: 


It ts a token of a harbaruus and cruell mind, to be glutted with ſecret 
grudge. It doth better become a great perſonage to offend, then to 

hate. The other virtues are leſſe royall and more common. 
The third bead After virtue come the manners, carriages, and countenances that 
of this proviſi· become and belong unto Majeſtic, very requiſite in a Prince. I will 
oz. The man- not ſtand upon this point: I onely ſay as it were paſsing by, that not 
xers of e onely nature helpeth much berennto, but alſo art and ſtady. Here. 
* unto do appertain the good and beautifull compoſition of the vi- 
ſage. his port, paſe, ſpeech, habilliments. The generall rule in all 
theſe points, is a ſweet, moderate, and venerable gravitie, walking 
bet wirt fear and love, worthy of all honour and reverence, There 
is likewiſe his reſidence, and converſation or familiarity. — 


his reſidence or abode, let it be in ſome glorious, magnificent 


t place, and as near as may be in the middle of the whole : 


Eminen 

Rate, to the end he may have an eye over all, like the Sun which 
from the middle of heaven giveth light to all: for keeping himſelf 
at one end, hegiveth occaſion to thoſe that are fartheſt from him 


to riſe againſt him, as he that ſtandeth upon one end of the table, 


maketh 


befitting the baſer ſort : Obſcuri 
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maketh the other end to riſe up. His converſation and company, let 

it be rare; for to ſhew and to communicate himſelf too much breed- 

eth contempt and dejecteth majeſtie: Continwmns aſpect us minus Lucius. 

vereudos magnos homins ipſa ſatictate facit: Majeſteti major ex Tacit. 

longinquo reverentia , quia omne iguotum pro magnificoef. Often 

and dayly al pect cauſeth great wen the leſſe to be feared: But therare- 

voſſe of their preſence procures the greater reverence',. becauſe all 

ftrange and unknoWn things ſeem ſtately mg jy Bia 
After.theſe three things, knowledge of the ſtate, virtue and 16 

manners, which are in the perſon of the Prince, come thoſe things The fourth 

which are near and about the Prince: That is to ſay, inthe fourth #44 of thr 

place Counſel, the great and principall point of this politick do- — 

ctrine, and ſo important, that it is in a maner all in all, It is the : 

ſoul of the ſtate, and the ſpirit that giveth life, motion and action 

to all the other parts : and for that cauſe it is ſaid, that the ma- 

naging of affairs conſiſteth in prudence. Now it were to be wiſhed 

that a Prince had in himſelf counſell and prudence ſufficient to go- 

vern and to provide for all, which is the firſt and bighel? degree of 

wiſdome, as hath been ſaid; and if ſo it were, the affairs would go Chap. 1. 

far better : but this is rather to be wiſhed then hoped for, whether 

it be for want of good nature, or a good inſtitution; and it is al- 

moſt impoſſible that one onely head ſhould be ſufficiently furni bed 

for ſo many matters. Nequit princeps ſua ſcientia cuncta complrdcti, 

nec unins mens tante molu eſt capax. The Prince cannot comprehend 

all things by his own kyoWledge. neither is the mind of one alone capa- 

ble 77 much greatneſſe. A lone man ſeeth and heareth but little. 

Now Kings have need of many eyes, and many ears; and great bur- 

dens, and great affairs have need of great helps. And therefore it is 

requiſite chat he provide and furniſh himſelf with good counſel, 

and ſuch men as know how to give it: for he whoſoever he be, that 

will take all upon himſelf, is rather held to be proud, then diſcreet 

or wiſe, A Prince then had need of faithfull friends and ſervitours 

to be his aſſiſtants, quos aſſumat in partem curarnm, Whom he may Tic. Livius. 

take to bear part of his cares. Theſe are his true treaſures, and pro- Tacit. 

firable inſtruments of the ſtate: In the choice whereof he ſhould eſpe» 

cially labour and employ his whole judgement, to the end he may 

have them good. There were two ſorts of them; the one aid the Plin. 

Prince with their duty, counſell, and tongue, and are called Coun- 

ſellors; the other ſerve him with their hands and actions, and may 

be called Officers. The firſt are farre more honourable: For 

Aa 4 | the 


Tacit. 


8 


2 
— — 
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Currius. 


Liberty, 


Tacit. 


— mene 


* kiloſophery yahetit 6a ſacred and divine thing, 
well to deliberare, and r 
No s moſt faithful, tha is to — 


honeſt men 1 Oprimam mu pute: 


em q — 2 
L he facies in th potne, e Ailful in the Teal they wa 


and tryed (for difficultiesand amictions are — 

leſſons and inftrudtions; Acils fortmna mu relus epi- fem 
dedit bene ſnadend * Fortune nalen from we many 12 
eee me the faculty of well perſi And in a word, they muſt 
prudent, indifferent quick, and not over. ſharp: for 

ſuch + . men are too Mow! able; noveaudis quan gerexdis 
rebus aptiora ingenia ill wes ave fitter for 


innovation , then prey comp e may be ſuch, it 


. is requiſite, thatthey be old and ripe, for befides that, young 


men by reaſon of the foft and delicate tenderneſſe of their age, 
are eaſily deceived , they do as eaſily belfeve and receive every 


impreſſion. le is good that about Princes there be ſome wife, ſome 


ſabtile ; but much more ſuch as are wiſe, who are required for ho- 
nour and for all times, the ſubtile onely fomerimes for nereſſity. 
Thirdly, it is neceſfary that in propoſing and giving good and 
wholeſome counſel, t . cx rry the ſelves freely and IPs 
withour flattery, or uity, or diſgaiſeraent , not accom 

ting their la e do the preſent . of ehe Prince z Ne cum fore 


Mer St the S gm cams Doh gt 


Tparin 5 — e which is ſ and requiſite. Bor al 


though Hberty, toundneſs of ſpeech and fideliey, hurt and offend 
for the time, thoſe againſt whom it oppoſerh ie ſelf yet afterwards 
it is reverenced and eſteemed. Is preſentia quibus rg, — 
ts; deinde i lis ipfis ſwfpicitar lamditur que For the prefect: thes 


deff them whom thon 3 but afterwards thou ar even 


CINE 23 And fourthly, conftantly, without 
elding, varying an changing at every meeting to fol. 
— the humour, pleafure, and paffion of another, but without 
ive obftinacy, and a fpiric of contradiction, which troubleth 


1d hindereth all good N he muſt ſometimes change his 


opinion, which is not meonſtancy, but prudenee. For a wife man 
marcheth not alwaies wichone and the fame paſe, although he fol- 
low the ſame way, he changeth not, but accommodaterh himſeif; 
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Nes ſemper in uns grads, ſed wna vis; non ſe man, fd : As Senec. 

a good mariner ordereth his ſailes accord rothorimes, and the 

wind, it is neceflary many times to turn and wind, and to arrive to 

— — 2 by fetching a compaſs when he cannot do it 

directiy, and by a ſtraight line. Again, a religions dexterity to ge. 

keep ſecret the counſels and deliberations of Princes, is a thing ve- 

ry neceſſary in the managing of affaires; Res magne ſuftiveri ne. Curtius. 
ucunt ab co cuitacere grave off : Great affaires cannot be ſuſbained 

5 him, Who dannot be /ecret, And it ſufficeth not to be ſeeret, but 

he maſt not nd ſearch into the ſecrers of his Prince, this is n ill, 

and a dangerous thing; Exqwuirere ab4iros principis ſenſus illicitum Tacit. 

& anceps : yea he muſt be unwilling and avoid all means to know 

them. And theſe are the principal good conditions and qualities 

of a counſellor, as the evil which they maſt warily avoid, are pre- 

famptuous confidence, which maketh a man to deliberate and de- : 

termine over boldly and obſtinately;for a wiſe man in deliberating, % ute that 


counſellors 


-thinketh and rethinketh, redoubting whatſoever may happen, that „ avoid. 


he may be the bolder ro exeenre, Iam avinens verers qi ſeit, ſeit Preſumpruons * 


terd ap greds : For the mind that knowerh how to fear, knoweth lo confidence. 

With /afery to exeemre. Comrarily the fool is hardy and violent in Tit. Livius. 

his deliberation : but when he comes to the iſſue, his noſe falls a 

bleeding? (onfiliacalida & anilecin prima ſprrie læta ſary, tramatu 

dura, events triſtia: Haſty aud andacions comnſelt at the firſt pew 

ave planſible, but in the managing prove hard, and in the end full of 

a:ſcontent, Secondly, all paſfion of choler, envy, hatred, avarice, Pa ſſon. 

conenpiſcence, and all privare and particular affectiot, the deadly 

poifon of judgment, and all good underſtanding: Privare res ſemper Tacit. 

offecere, offcient que pnb#cis conftlits, peſſimmm veri affect & juck- 

cis venennn [ai enique utititas: Private affaires have ever been 

hure ful. and do hinder the publick counfelr and every mans particaler 

profir is the worſt poiſon of trwe aſfectiom aud judgment. — pre- S, ipiration. 

cipitation an enemy to all good counſel; and onely fit ro do miſ- Sce 1. 2 cap. 

chief. — thus you fee what manner of men good Counſellors 10. Tacit. 

oughe to be. 

Now a Prince muſt make choice of ſuch as are good, either by 18 

his own knowledg and jud t, or if he cannot fo do by their The duty of: 

reputation, which doth ſeldome deceive, whereupon one of them % Fr — 

faid to his Prince, Hold us for foch as we are eſteemed to be. Nam — 

Hnguli aecigere & decipi poſſmnt : nemo omnes neminem ommes fefet- 

trum : For every one may deceive and be deceived: no man alt; all 
| bave. 


350, The frſt part of Me prudence 

'  - havedecreived nones. And let him take beed that he chooſe not his 

— on tn econ ares, —— the 

[ maſters and betray them. There is nothing more dangerous then the 

1 counſel of the cabinet. And having choſen and — them, he muſt 

| - wiſely make uſe of them, by taking ccunſel of them at due times 

| and houres, not attending the event and execution, and loſing the 

time whileſt he hearkeneth to themzand this muſt he do with judg- 

WH * ment, not ſuffering himſelf to be carried over-looſly by their coun- 

[188 ſels, as that ſimple Emperour Claudius was; and with mildneſſe, 
17 without roughneſſe, being more reaſonable, as that wiſe Marc. An- 


it tonius was wont to ſay, to follow the counſel of a good number of 

friends, then ſuch as are conſtrained to bend unto his will. And 

| making uſe of them, do it with an indifferent authority , neither re- 

| ward them with preſents for their good counſel, leſt by the hope 

| of the like preſents he draw ſuch as are wicked unto him, nor uſe 

Curtius. them over-roughly for their bad counſels ; for ke ſhall hardly find 

any to give him counſel, if there be danger in giving it: and again, 

many times bad counſel hath a beiter ſucceſs then good, by the pro- 

vident care and direction of the ſovereign, And ſuch as give good 

counſel, that is to ſay. at and certain, are not therefore alwaies 

114 the beſt, and moſt faithful ſervitors, not for their liberty of ſpeech 

WA neither, yuy he ſhould rather agree unto , looking into ſach as 

1 ate fearful and flatterers with a wary eye. For miſerable is that 

Tacit. Prince with whom men hide or diſguiſe the truth. Cujus aures ita 

formate ſunt, ut aſpera que utilia, & mil uiſi jucundum & læſurum 

'N "accipiant © Whoſe ears art ſo framed, that they will not hearken to 

j profitable things that are harſh, nor any thing but What is pleaſing 

= | theugb hurtful. And laſtly, he muſt conceal his own judgment and 

| h Veget.? reſolution, ſecrecie being the ſoul of counſel : Nulla meliora confi 

| lia quam que „ adverſarius antequam fierent: They are the 
| beſt counſels which the adverſary knoweth not before they be effefied. 

19 As touching officers which are in the next place, and who ſerve 

| oſ Officers, the Prince and State in ſome charge, he mult make choice of honeſt 

| men, of good and honeſt families. It is to be thought that ſuch as 


" Sha wi... 4 —_— 
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ſerve the Prince, are the beſt ſort of people, and it is not fit that baſe 
people ſhould be neer him, and command others, exept they raiſe 
15 themſelves by ſome great and ſingular virtue, which may ſupply the 
i a want of nobility : but by no means let them be infamous, double, 8 
10 dangerous, and men of ſome odious condition. So likewiſe they 8 


ih | ſhould be men of underſtanding, and employed accordisg to their . 
natures. 2 


and government of fate, which is of pro viſion. 
natures. For ſome are fit for the affairs of the war, others for peace. 
Some are of opinion, that it is beſt to chooſe men of a ſweet car- 
riage, and indifferent virtue, for theſe excellent ſurpaſſing ſpirits , 
that keep themſelves alwaies upon the point, and will pardon no- 
thing, are not commonly fit for affairs; Vt pares negotiis gpeque 
ſupra : font recti, non erecti: Men ſufficient for their employment, 
not faſtidious; equal in their affaires, and not much above them. FE 
After counſel, we place treaſure, a great and puiſſant mean. This 2 fh bead 
is the ſine ys, the feet, the hands of the ſtate. There is no ſword fo ,F,,,.;;,, 
ſharp and penetrable, as that of ſilver, nor maſter ſoimperious, nor Treaſure. 
oratour that winneth the hearts and wills of men, or conquers ca- 
ſtles and cities, as riches. And therefore a Prince muſt provide that Exchequer 
his treaſury never fail, never be dryed up. This ſeience conſiſteth in — 
three points, to lay the foundation of them, to employ them well, 7%. 
to — alwaies a reſervation, and to lay up ſome good part thereof 
for all needs and occaſions that may happen. In all theſe three a 
Prince muſt avoid two things, injuſtice, and baſe 3 in 
preſerving ri ght towards all, and honour for himſelf. 
Touching the firſt, which is to lay the foundation, and to increaſe 21 


the treaſury, there are divers means, and the ſources are divers which 1. To {ay the 
are not all perpetual, nor alike aſſured, that is to ſay, the demain [074/197 
and publick revenue of the State, which muſt be managed and uſed, 1. 
without the alienating of it in any. ſort, foraſmuch as by nature it is 

ſacred and inalienable. Conqueſts made upon the enemy, which 2 
mult be profitably employed, and nor prodigally diſſipated, as the 

ancient Romans were wont to do, carrying to the Exchequer very 

great ſums, and the treaſuries of conquered cities and countreys, as 

Livie reporteth of Camillus Flaminins, Paulus Emilins, of the 

Sci pioes, Lucullns,Ceſar ; and afterwards receiving from thoſe 0 
conquered countries, whether from their natural countreys left be- 

hind them, or from colonies ſent thither, a certain annual revenue. 

Preſents, Lr penſions, free donations, tributes of friends, al- 4 
lies, and ſubjects, by ceſtaments, by donations among the living, as 

che Lawyers term it, or otherwiſe, The entrance, coming and go- 4 
ing, and paſſages of merchandize, into docks, havens, rivers, as well 

upon ſtrangers as ſubjects, a means juſt, lawful, ancient, general, 

and _ commodious with theſe conditions: Not to permit 

the traffick and tranſportation of things neceſſary for life, that 

the ſubjects may be faraiſhed , not of raw unwrought wares, to the 

end the ſubject may be ſer on work, and gain the profit of his 


Own. . 


©" 8 


Thefoft part of this p prodence, 
own labours. But to permit the traffick of things wrought and 
dreſſed, and the bringing in of ſuch wares as are raw, and not of 
ſueh as are wrought ; and in all things to charge the ſtranger much 
more then the ſubject. For a great forrein impoſition encreaſeth 
the ti ſure, and comforteth the ſubject; to m te nevertheleſs 


the impoſts upon thoſe things that are brought in, neceſſary for life. 


Anton Pius. 
Severus. 


Auguſtus. 


four means are not onely permitted, but juſt, lawfull,and ho- 
neſt, The fifth, which is hardly honeſt, is the traffick which the So- 
vereign uſeth by his factors, and is practiſed in divers manners more 
or leſſe baſe; but the vileſt and moſt pernicious is of honours, eſtates, 
offices, benefices. There is a mean that cometh near to traffick,ẽ and 
therefore may be placed in this rank, which is not very diſhoneſt, 
and hath been iſed by very great and wiſe Princes, which is, 
to employ the coin of the Treafure or Exchequer to ſome ſmall 
profie, as five in the hundred, and to take good ſecurity for it, ei- 
ther gages, or ſome other found and fufficienr aſſurance. This hath 
a threefold ule, it encreaſeth the treaſure, giveth means to particular 
men to traffick, and to make gain and which is beft of all, it faverh 
the publick Treaſure, from the paws of our thieving Courtiers, the 
importunate demands and flatteries of favourites, and the over- 
— facility of the Prince. And for this onely cauſe, ſome Princes 
ve lent their publick treaſure without any profit or intereſt, but 
onely upon pain of a double forfeirure; for not payment at the day. 
The ſixth and laſt is in the lones and ſubſidies of ſubjccts. whereun- 
unto he muſt not come but unwillingly, and then when other means 
do fait, and neceſſity preſſeth the State. For in this cauſe it is juſt 
according to that rule, That all is jaſt that is neceſſary. But it is | 
requiſite, that theſe conditions be added: after this firſt of neceſſity, 
To levie by way of lone (for this way will yield moſt filver, becaufe 
of the hope men have to recover their own again, and that they ſhal 
loſe nothing, beſides the credit they receive by ſuctouting the'weal- 
publick ) and afterwards the neceffity being park and the warres 
ended to repay it again, as the Romanes did, being put to an ex- 
tremitie by Hannibal. And if the common ercafury be ſo poor 
that it cannot repay it, and that they mult needs proceed by way of 
impoſition ; it is noceſſary that it be with the conſent of the ſub- 
jets, making known unto them the poverty and neceflitie, and 
preaching the word of that King of kings, Bomimus ins opur haber: 
The Lord hath need of them : inſomuc that they make them fee, 


if need be, bath the receit, and the charge. And if it may be, let 


per 
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proud, 
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proud, and unneceſlary edifices , ſuperfluous; and vain charges, are 
odieus to the ſubjects, who murmur that a man ſhould ſpoil a 
thouſand to cloath one; that others ſhould brave it with theirſub- 
ſtance, build upon their bloud and their labour. 

The third point conſiſteth in the reſervation, which a man muſt 
make for neceſſitie, to the end he be not conſtrained at a need, to 
have recourſe to ready, unjuſt, and violent means, and remedics: 
this is that which is called the treaſury or enchequer. No as to 
gather together too great abundance of treaſure of gold and ſilver, 


though it be by honeſt and juſt means, is not alwayes the beſt; be- 


Eſay 30. 


2 Paralyp. 


cauſe it is an occalion of warre active or paſtiveʒ either by. breeding 


envy in others to ſee it done, when there is no czuſe, there being 
plenty of other means; or elſe becuuſe it is a bait to allure an enemy 


to come, and it were more honourable.tg employ them as hath 
been ſaid: So to ſpend all and leave nothing in che Exchequer is far 
worſe, for this were to play to loſe all ; wiſe. Princes take heed of 
this. The greateſt. treaſuries that have been in former times, are 
that of Darius the laſt King of the Perſaus, where Alexander 
found fourſcore millions of gold. That of Tiberius 67. millions; 
of Trajan 5 5- millions kept in Egypt. But that of Dævid did 
farre exceed all theſe ( a thing almoit incredible in ſo ſmall a Kate 

wherein there were fix ſcore millions. Now to provide that thet. ; 
great treaſuries be not ſpent, violated or robbed, the ancients cauſed 
them to be melted, and caſt into great wedges and bowls, as the 
Perſians and Romanes : or they put them into the temples of their 
gods, as the ſafeſt places; as the Greeks in the temple of Apollo, 
which neverthelefle hath been many times, pilled and robbed; the 
Romaves in the temple of Saturn. But the beſt and ſecureſt way 


and moſt proſitable is, as hath been ſaid, to lend them wich ſome 
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on 


An armed 
power. 


ſmall profit to particular perſons, upon good gages, or ſufficient ſe. 
curity. So likewiſe for the ſafer cuſtodie —_ treaſures from 
thieves and robbers, the managing of them, and the exchequer of- 
fices muſt not be ſold to baſe and meckanicall perſons, but given to 
gentlemen, and men of honour, as the ancient Romanes were accu · 
ſtomed to do, who choſe out young men from amongſt their nobles 
and great houſes, and ſuch as aſpired to the greateſt honours and 
charges of the common-wealth. 24 9017 
After counſell and treaſure, I think it not amiſſe to put arms, 
which cannot ſubſiſt, nor be well and happily levied and conduct- 
ed without theſe two. Now an armed power is very neceſſary for 
4 


and evvernment of flate, which is of proviſion. 

u prince to guard his perſon and his ſtate: for it is an abuſe to think 
to govern — — arms. There is never any ſurety 
between the weak and the ſtrong; and there are alwayes ſome that 
will be ſtirring either within or without the ſtate. Now this power 
is either ordinary at all times, or extraordinary in times of warre. 
The ordinary conſiſteth in the perſons and places; The perſons are 
of two forts ; the guard for the body and perſon of the ſovereign, 
which ſerve not onely for the ſurety and conſervation, but alſo for 
his honour and ornament : for that good ſaying of ¶Ageſilaus is 
not perpetually true. and it were too rous to try and cruſt 
fineo it. That a Prince may live ſafely enough without guard, if he 
command his ſubjects, as a good father doth his children (for the 
malice of men ſtayeth not it ſelf in ſo fair a way.) And certain 
companies, maintained and alwayes ready for thoſe neceſſities and 
— that may fall out. For at ſuch —— be bu» 
ſiecl in levying powets is great imprudencie. Touching the places, 
—̃ — ar aa ger — 
ſome, and they ancient too, do more allow of the colonies. The 


extraordinary force conſiſteth in arms, which he mult levie and fur - In tbe Chapter 
niſh in times of warre. Ho he ſhould govern himſelf therein, that [o(01g- 


is to ſay,” enterpriſe and make warre, it belongeth to the ſecond 
part, which is of: the action : this firſt to proviſion. 
Onely I here ſay, that a wiſe Prince ſhould' beſides the guard of bis 
body, have certain people alwayes prepared, and experienced in 
arms, either in great number or leſſe, according to the extent or 
largeneſſe of his ſtate. to ropreſſe a ſudden rebellion or com, 
motion which may happen either without, or within his ſtare, 
reſorving the raiſing of greater forces: until}, ke muſt make 
warte, either offenſtye or defenſive, willingly and of purpoſe: 
and in the mean time keeping: bis arſenais and ſtors houſes well 

provided ich all ſores: of offenſived and defenſiye 
xrivs i to furnũſh hoch font ad hotſmen, as likewiſe with muniti- 
7 — — inſtruments for warre. Such preparation. is not 
onely neceſſaty to make warre { for theſe things. are not found 
red in a ſhort time)] but to let and binder ic. For no 


and 

man's lo fool-hardie as to attompt a ſtate, which he knoweth to 
be ready to reccive him, and thorowly furniſhed, & man mult arm 
- himſelf againſt warxes, to the end he may not be troubled with it: 
uu capes pacem, paret bellum : He that defireth peace, let lim pro- 


vide for warre, 


After 


E : 
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head of this 
proviſion, 
Alla nce or 
le. guss. 
With whom. 


2. How, 


| Finptgahord are Hcy fora 


The frfþ pan e this poligiok: prudence." 

After all theſe neceſſary aud vſſenrial proviſiobs:,: wenilieft 
put alliances or leagues, whichis ao ſmalſ prop and ſtay of a State. 
But wiſdome is very neceſſary in the choice thereof, to build well, 
and to take herd with whom and how he joyn in alliance; which 
he muſt de with thoſe that are neighbours — —ͤ— For if they 
be weak and far off here ich can they gide nid I It in rather like 
ly, chat if they be aſſuuſted, chat from their ruine ovrs may foil. 
For then are we bound to ſuccour them, and to jeyn with them 
becauſe of this league whoſoever they be. And if there rin 
making this alliance let ir be done ſecretly; for it iche part 
of a wiſe wan to of perde and Alliance wirft ne, 1d the view 
'ardKknowhtedy of alf, with abttice fecyctly ; but yet fo;) ab chat the 
without treachery and wickedneſs, which i utterly forbidden, but 
not wiſdome and  poticy,efpeciatly f. for che defence nd ſrc fi 


Srate. O3 £49777 ;, 

3 and alkarices: 
the lefler and more impleis forcommerce-and craffick onely, but 
commonly it eomprebendeth amity, commerce, and hoſpitalicy;and 
it is either defenfive only, or defenſive and offenſive together, = 
with exception of certain Princes and States, or without 
The more rait and perſect is that which is offenſive and alive 
towatde all, and againſt all, to be a friend to his an one. 
my to his enemies: and ſuch it is good to male wit thoſe that are 
ſtrong and puiſſunt, and by equal attiance. Leagues are likewiſe ei- 


ther perpertal, — — 00 e per- 
— 2 che better und ſuteſt r —— 
reform; ve xake wa) 


the end he may have means ro or add coche 
articles, or wholly to depart if need by; as he ſhall ie it myſt expe. 
Aient. i them to be fach, as ſhould 
be eee chemto ke Homage win bar ory 
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The ſecond part of this politic ence, Auf were, 
K 775 A 2 ot es the Aer 


N government of the Prince, 
PL fring dicouriater che w_ inſtroſted a orercign 1 


his Kate, CCC en? fr As —— 
om ——— n and make uſe of theſe things, thub is to ſay,in a word, - action 
wel to command and govern.” Bat befbre u come to handle: this * 777%: 
diſtinctiy, according to the diviſion wich we haue made, . 
ſay in — — and: to maintain: himſelf in his 
— Goodwill of == —— 


. the it 25 
J tothe firaager; 
eAwvrem apm pop, mem apudboſtes quarat: The Prince 
— {ous from his own, —.— To ſpeak ſimply 
z authoritie is the more ſtrong and vigorous, more 
ni ——— —— 
to es ir 
natures and humours, the one is more eaſie and more neceſſary in 
ſome places then in others. The means to attain them both, are 
contained and handled in that which hath been ſaid before, eſpeci- 
ally of the manners and e Seni, nevertheleſſe of 
each we will ſpeak a little. 

Benevolence or good will ( a ching very profitable ad amol 
wholly neceſſary, inſomuch that of it (elf it prevaileth much, and 3 
without it all the reſt hach but little aſſurance) is attained: by artained by 
three means, gentleneſſe or clemencie, not onely in words and deeds, — 
but much mote in his commands, and the adminiſtration of the 
ſtate; for ſo do the natutes of men require, who are impatient both 
of ſerving wholly,and maintaining themſelves in entire liberty, Nec 
totam ſerwuuem patitur, nec totam libertatem: N cither to endure Tacit. 
Wholly ſor vitude, nor alto get her W They obey willingly as ow 

jects, 


Benevolence — to 


Tacir. 


338 
Senec. 


Tacit. 


. 
Reneficence. 


Tacit. 
3 
Liberality. 


Chap. 2. 
art. 23. 


Tacit. 


5 
Authoriye 


By what it is 


acquired, 


iel prodence 


n er ſervient. And to ſay 


Remiſſius imperanti molius paret 
manu; He 


"The ſecond partf 2 


price, abound if it be poſſible;that dearneſſe and dearth af- 
Ai not the ſubject. For the meaner ſort have no care for the pub. 
lick good, — for — — ex republica annone cura: Z he 

Here the vulgar fort have of the common · Mali ii, is the proviſion 

The third mean is liberalitie ( beneficenee more ſpeciall) which 
is a bait, yea an enchantment, to draw, to winne, and captivate the 
wills of men; So ſyeet a thing is it to receive, honourable to give. 
In ſuch ſort, that a wiſe man hath ſaid, That a ſtate did better de- 
fend it ſelf by good deeds, then by arms, This virtue is alwayes re- 
quiſite, but eſpecially in the entrance, and in a new ſtate. To whom, 
how much, and how liberality muſt be exerciſed, hath been ſaid be- 
fore. The means of benevolence have been wiſely practiſed by Au- 
guſtus; Quai militem dons, populam annona, cunctos dulcedine atii 
pellexit : Who won the ſouldiers with gifts, the people With proviſion 
of vittuils, and all with the [Weetne ſſe of ref} and peace. 

Authority is another pillar of ſtate; Majeſtas imperii, ſalutis tu · 
tela: The majeſtic of Empire, is the guardian of ſafetie. The invin- 
cible fortreſſe of a Prince, whereby he bringeth into reaſon all thoſe 
that dare to contemn or make head againſt him: Vea becauſe of this 
they dare not attempt, and all men deſire to be in grace and favour 
with him. It is compoſed of fear and reſpe&, by which two a Prince 
and his ſtate is feared of all, and ſecured. To attain this autorit ie, 


beſides the proviſion of things above named, there are three mos 
whic 


2 


and govern of fate, which conterntth, orc. 
| which mult carefully be in the form of commanding. - | 
— 2 afſored, 


ſo — 4s to be tanged into daty and obedience by 
love, or ſhame, but by force and fear of puniſiment: and ſecondly, 
from the generall corruption of the manners, and contagious licen · 
tiouſneſſe of the world; which a man muſt not think to mend by 
mildneſſe and lenitie, which doth rather give aid to ill attempts. It 

contempt, and love of impunity, which is the plague 


engendreth 
of Common-weals and States:  Hhecebra pectaudi maxima [pts im · Cicero. 


punitatis: Hope of impunity is the greateſt allurement to offend, It is a 
favour done to many, and the ——ů — well 


to chaſtiſe ſome one. And he mult ſometimes cut off a finger, leaſt 
the gangrene ſpread it ſelf through the whole arm . according to that 
excellent anſwer of a King of Thrace, whom one telling that he 
played the mad man, and tot the King, anſwered, That his mad- 
neſle made his ſubjects ſound and wiſe. Severity keepeth officers & 
magiſtrates in their devoir, driveth away flatterers, courtiers, wic · 
ked perſons, impudent demanders, and petty tyrannies. Whercas 
contrariwile, too great facility openeth the gate to all theſe kind of 
people, whereupon followerk an — — of the treaſuries im- 


punity of the wicked, im 1 tur people, as rheums and 
 fluxesina rheumatick iſcaſed body, fall upon thoſe parts that 


are weakeſt, The goodnefle of Pertinax, the licentious liberty of 
Heliogabalns, are thought to have unddnc and ruinated the Em- 
pie: The ſeverity of Severus, and afterwards of eMlexaxder did 
reeſtabliſh it, and — it into good eſtate. But yet this ſeveri- 
tie muſt be with ſome moderation, intermiſſĩon, and to purpoſe to 
the end that rigour towards a few, might hold the whole world in 
fear; Ur pana ad pancos, metus ad omuet: That as che 2 — 
lights upon 4 femcſs the fear may invate all. And the more | 
ſerve more for the reformation of a ſtate, 
ancient Writer, then the more frequent. This is to be undetſtood, if 
vices gather not ſtrength. and men grow not opinatiyely obſtinate 
in them; for then he muſt not ſpare either ſword or fire :  Cradelews 
medium intemperans ** facit: Anintemperate fick perſon, makgth 
a cruel fician. 
The ſecond is conf} ancie, which is a ſtayed reſolution, wheres 


* T 
an 


by the Prince marching alwaics with one and the ſame paſe, with- Canteng. 


Bb 3 out 


r 
agent — - 


Senec. 


Againſt — 
aut hority and 
Manny. 


— —— 
er of amy 
ing in the' laws ind uſtomes, though it were for — 2 for 
the change or remove bringerh alwaies'more evil and diſcommodi- 
ry, befides the uneertainty and the danger, thon the novelty can 
bring good. And rherefore all innovators ate ſuſpected, dange- 
rous, and to be chaſed away.” And chere cannot be any cauſe or oc- 
cafion irdng and ſafficient enough to change, if it be dor for a very 
great. evident, and certaiwutiliry,or Ppublick nereſſey. And in th: 
caſe lixewiſe he muſt as it were Realingly', ſwertly and 
9 and almoſdinſenfibly, /eviter &. lentꝭè. 
third is te hold awaies faſt in the hand the ſtern of the State, 
ase eee chat is to ſay, the honout and 'power to 


| eee ee commit it to another, 


to his counſel, to the end that all m haverer 


——.— know that all — — 
| Amy | to raiſe and 
Urge 'y veminem 
wwy = S he 
— 8 ken into order, but yer ſweetiy and 
gently; and never ma weder high charges 2 1 
tual, or for many yents, tö the end a man may not get means to 
tific himſelf den je hiemaſter, as it ops Arg falleth out. Na cams 


| ey 


| 4 ion to main- 

tain 2 —— abcbority, and to make himſelf 

to de lored and feated altogether: for the one without the other 

is neither ſecure nor reaſonable. And therefore e abhor a tyran- 

ority, and that fer ther iv an —— — 

— Dwith's piblick hate Oderint 2 wetwant : They wil 
hate whons they fear, which the wicked ſeek after abuſing their pow 

er. tions of a good Prince and of a tyrant, are nothing 


e diinguies They may de all reduced to theſe two 
points, 


and government of the fate, which conmceryeth, cc. 


magnitudenis quant 
quantum debeas. Seting all things ars lawful for Ceſar to do, it is 
therefore the leſſe lamful for him to do it : As it is a felicity to be able 
to do whatſoever thom wilt, ſo it is a point of greatueſſe to Will what 
thos ſoonldeſt, ar rather What thow onghtef#. The greateſt infelicity 
that can happen to a Prince, is to believe that all things 
that he can, and that him. So ſoon as he conſenteth to 
this thought, of good he is made wicked. Now this opinion is ſct.- 
tled in them by 


preach unto them the greatneſs 

ful ſervitoes there are, that dare to tell cir . 
there is not in the world a mere dangerous flattery, then 
wherewith a man flattereth himſelf, when the and flatter- 


ed is one and the ſame; there is no remedy for this diſeaſe. 


zeſtion of repreſſing another tyranny, that is to ſay, of a furious 
— antes is a true tyrannie: or of 
the noble and rich, who tyrannize over the poor and meaner peo- 
ple: or when the King is poor and needy, not knowing where to 
get ſilver, to raiſe loans upon the richeſt. And we muſt not think 
that the ſeverity of a Prince is alwaies tyrannic , or his guards and 
fortreſſes, or the majeſty of his imperious commands, which are 
ſometimes profitable , yea nereſſary, and are more to be defired 
then the ſweet prayers of tyrants. 

Theſe are the two true ſtnyes and pillars of a Prince, and of a State, 
if by them a Prince know how to maintain and preſerve himſelf 
from the two contraries, which are the martherersof. a Prince and. 
State, thar is to ſay, hatred and contempt, whereof the better to 
avoid them, and to take heed of them, a word or two. Hatred 


contrary to benevolence, is a wicked and obſtinate affection of ſub- Pol 
jects againſt the Prince and his State: It ordinarily proceedeth Hatreds 


3b 3 from 


are lawfall 


Hate and cau- 
tempt, two 
murtherers of 
a Prince, 


ft. lib. y. 


36r 


Io 


The ſecond part of this politick prudence 

from fear of what is to come, or deſite of revenge of what is paſt, 

; or from them both. This hatred when it is great, and of many, a 

Cicero. prince can hardly eſcape it; Mmultornm adiis nulla opes poſſunt reſi- 
ffere : No power or riches can reſiſt the hatred of many. He is ex- 
poſed to all, and there needs but one to make an end of all. Muliæ 
illi mans, illi ana cervi x: They have many hands, he but one neck, 
It ſtandeth him upon therefore to preſerve himſelf, which he ſhall 
do by flying thoſe things that ingender it, that is to ſay, crueltie and 
avarice, the contraries to the aforeſaid inſtruments of benevo- 


lence. ; 
11 He muſt preſerve himſelf pure and free from baſe crueltic, un- 
Hatred pro- Worthy greatneſſe, very infamous to a prince: But contrarily he 


ceedeth from muſt arm himſelf with clemencie ; as hath been ſaid before, in the 
erxelly. virtues required in a prince, But foraſmuch as puniſhments, 
Cap. i. art. aa they be jult and y in a ſtate; have ſome image of crueltie, he 
3 muſt take heed to carry hi therein with dexteritic; and for this 
duadvice for end I will give him this advice : Let him not put his hand to the 
dene fſord of juſtice, but very ſeldome and unwilliagly: Libenter das- 
nat qui cito : ergo illi parſimonia etiam vilifſumi ſanguinis: He con- 
h willingly that doth it baſdily;therefore he us to be Fþaring even 
7 baſeſt blond. 2. — aan, 27 rs and rather 
ot example, and to terrific others from the like 3. That 
it be to puniſh the faulty, and that without choler, or joy, or other 
paſſion : And if ke muſt needs ſhew ſome paſſion, that itbe com- | 
paſſion: 4. That it be according to the accuſtomed manner of 
the countrey, and after a new, for — — are teſtimonies 
of cruelty: 5. Without giving his aſſiſtance, or being preſent at 
the execution: 6. And if he muſt puniſn many, he mult diſpatch 
it ſpeedily, and all at a blow; for to make delayes, and to uſe one 
correction after another, is a token that he taketh delight, pleaſeth {| 
and feedeth himſelf therewith. | | f 
12 He muſt likewiſe preſerve himſelf from avarice, a ſinne ill beſit- 
Avarice, ting a great perſonage. It is ſhewed either by exacting and 37 i 
thering overmuch, or by giving too little. The firſt doth much dif- |: 
pleaſe the people, by nature covetous, to whom their goods are as | 
| their bloud and their life. The ſecond , men of ſervice and merit, 
110 who have laboured for the publick good, and have reaſon to think 
660 that they deſerve ſome recompence. Now how a Prince ſhould go- * 
Witt vern himſelf herein, and in his treaſure and exchequer affairs, eiter 
in laying their foundation, or ſpending or preſerving them, — 1 
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ani government of the fue, which concerneth, &+c. 
been more at large diſcourſed in the ſecond Chapter. I will here 


. onely ſay, That a Prince muſt carefully preſerve himſelf from three 


things: Firſt from reſembling, by over-great and exceffive impo- 
loss theſe tyrants, ſubject · mongers, Cannibals; Qui devorant 
plebem ſicut eſcam panis InubCopu, quorum erarium ſpoliarium civi- 
um cruontarimque prederum receptaculum ; Who devonr the people 
as 4 morſel of bread, and Whoſe ftore-bouſe is the —_— of the 
Soils of the citizens,and blondy preys : for this breeds danger of 
tumult, witneſſe ſo many examples, and miſerable accidents: 
Secondly, from baſe unhoneſt parſimonie, as well in gathering to- 
gether, ( indigunum lucrum ex ommi occafione odprari; & ut dicitur, 
etiam 4 mortus auferre ; To ſmell uuworthy gain out of every occa- 
ſion, and a it is ſaid, to tab aWay even from the dead: and therefore 
he muſt not ſerve his turn herein with accuſations, confiſcations, un- 


juſt ſpoils ) as in giving nothing, or too little, and that mercinari- 


ly, and with long and importunate ſait : Thirdly, from violence in 
the levie of his proviſion, and that if ic be he never ſeiz 
upon the movables and utenſils of husbandrie. This doth princi- 
pally belong to receivers and rs, who by their rigogous 
courſes, expoſe the Prince to the hatred of the people, and diſho. 
nour him; a people ſubtil, cruell, with fix hands and three heads; as 
one ſaith. A Prince therefore muſt provide that they be honeſt 
men, and if they fail in their duties, to correct them ſeverely, with 
rough chaſtiſement, and great amends, to the end icy may reſtore 


and diſgorge like ſpunges, that which they have ſucked and drawn 


unjuſtly from the people. | . 
Let us come to the other worſe enemie, contempt; which is a ſi- 
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niſter, baſe, and abject opinion of the Prince, and the ſtate : This is contempt. 


the death of a ſtate, as authoritie is the ſoul and life thereof, What 
doth maintain one onely man, yea an old and worn man, over ſo 
many thouſands of men, if not authoritie and the great eſteem of 
his perſon ? which if it be once loſt by contempt, the Prince and 


Rate mult neceſſarily fall to the ground. And even as authority, ,,. 5 


as hath been ſaid,is more ſtrong and large then beneyolence, ſo con- 
tempt is more contrary and dangerous then hatred, which dareth 
not any thing, being held back by fear, if contempt which ſhaketh 
off fear, arm it not, and giveth courage to execute. It is true that 
contempt is not ſo common, eſpecially if he be a true and lawfull 
Prince, except he be ſuch a one, as doth wholly degrade and proſti- 


tute himſelf, Et videatur exire de 1 3 And ſeem to give over his plin. in Pan, 


4 Empire. 
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Infelicity, 


Manners, 


14. 


The diſtinction dle it more diſtinctly 
of the action of hen ſaid in the 


4 Prince. 


Of the peace- 
able. 
An advice 


are to ſatisſie ſo many people, haye ſo many things hid from them, 


The ſecond part of this politick prudence, 
Empire, Nevertheleſs we muſt ſee from whence this contempt doth 
come, that we may the better know how to avoid it. It proceedeth 
from things contrary to thoſe means that win and get authoritie, 
and eſpecially from three, that is to ſay, from too looſe, effeminare, | 
milde, languiſhing, and careleſs, or very light form of government, 
without any hold or ſtay; this isa ſtate without a tate; under ſuch 
Privcs the ſubjefvare made bold, and inſolen,u thing bing per- 
mitted, becauſe the Prince takes care of nothing. Aalum privici- 
pem habere, [ub quo nihil uli liccat: pejus ſub quo onmia enenibus: It is 
an evil thing to have a Prince, under whow nothing is lamſull for any 
man: Bat Werſe ta have lim, under Whows all things are lfu for 
all men, Secondly, from the ill hap and  infelicity of the Prince, 
—— 
no children are a an to 2 
Prince; or in the ancertainty of his — whantef — — — 
the great complained : 7 
CMunimen aulæ regii liberi : Ni — 
deſpiſed: Royall Har. area Kaner 6 $75 — Thirdly, 
fr diſſolute, looſe, and m, drunken- 


Rich um 
in groſic have E ſpolcen of the ation of 2 Prince. To han- 
and particularly, we maſt romember, as hath 


, that it is twofold, , peaceabl and milita- 
ry; by the peace dle I here nnderſtand char action, which 


is every day done, and at all times of peace and of warre; by the 
military, that which is not exerciſed, but . of war. 

The peaceable and ordinary ation of 2 8 , cannot. be 
wholly preſcribed; it is an thing, and conſiſteth as well in 
taking heed to do, as to do. We will here give the principall and 
more neceffary adviſements. Firſt therefore a Prince muſt provide 
that he be faithfully and diligently advertiſed of all things. This all 
things may be reduced to two heads, whereupon there are two ſorts 
of advertiſements and advertiſers, who mult be faithfull and aſſured, 
wiſe and ſecret , though in ſome there be required a greater libertie 
and conſtancy then in others. Some are to advertiſe him of his 
honour, and duty, of his defects, and to tell him the truth. There 
are no kind of people in the world, who have ſo much need of ſuch 
friends, as Princes have; who neither ſee nor underſtand, but by the 
eyes and ears of another. They maintain and hold up a publick life, 


— 
— — 


that 


* — - — * — — 


of the affairs of the Kate; 
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that before they be aware, they fal into the hatred & deteſtation of 

their people, for matters that would be eaſily remedied and cured, 

if they had been in time advertiſed of them. On the other fide 

free ad vertiſements, which are the beſt offices of true amity, are pe- 
rillous about Soveraigus, though Princes be over delicate, and ſhew 

great infirmity, if for their good and profit, they cannot endure a 

free advertiſement, which enforceth nothing, it being in their pow+ 

er, whatſoever they hear, rodo what they liſt. Others are to ad- 
vertiſe the Prince of whatſoever paſſeth, not onely amongſt his ſub- 

jets, and within the circuit of his ſtate, but with his bordering 
neighbours. I ſay, of all, that concerneth either a far off, or near at 

hand, his own ſtate or his neighbours. Theſe two kind of peo ple 

anſwer in ſome fort to thoſe ewo friends of Alexander, Epbeſtion 

and Craterus, of whom the one loved the King, the other Alex. an · 

der; that is to ſay, the one the ſtate, the other the perſon. 5 

Secondly „ Prince l — 2 e nook =_ - - AM 

memorial containing three things: ficſt & principally a brief regiſter 1 
ent Ear l what be muſt . 

do, what is begun to be done, and that there remain nothing imper- 

fect, and ill executed: A catalogue or bed-rall of the moſt worthy 2. Perſoms. 

perſonages that have well deſerved, or are likely to deſerve well of | 

the Weal.publick : A memoriall of the gifts which he hath be» 3. Gs. 

ſtowed, to whom, and whereforez otherwiſe without theſe three, 

there muſt ily follow many inconvenieaces. The greateſt 

Princes and wiſeſt Politicians have uſed it, a-Lagufas, Tiberius, 

Veipaban, Trajan, Adrian, the e-Antonies. 

Thirdly, inaſmuch as one of the principall duties of a Prince, is 16 
to appoint and order both rewards and puniſhments, the one wher- 3. To appoint 
of is favourable, the other odious, a Prince muſt retain unto himſelf 1074/45 and 
the diſtribution of rewards, as eſtates, honours, immunities, reſtitu- H uiſnmento. 
tions, graccs and favours; and leave unto his Officers, to execute 
and pronounce condemnations, forfeitures, confiſcat ions, depriva- 
tions, and other puniſhments. WE 

Fourthly, in the diſtribution of rewards, gifts, and good deeds, 17 
he muſt alwayes be ready and willing to give them before they be 3. To - 
asked, if he can, and not to look that he ſhould refuſe them: and he bute remards. 
mult give them himſelf, if it may be, or cauſe them to be given in 
his preſence. By this means gifts and good turns (hall be better re- 
ceived, and given to better parpoſe, and he ſball avoid two great 
and common inconveniences, which deprive men of honour and 
worth 


— —— — —— —— 0 


165 
| 
| 
iq 
| 

1 
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quired, 


Saluſt. 
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worth of thoſe rewards that are due unto them: the ane is a long 
purſuit, difficult and chargeable, which a man muſt undergo, to ob- 
tain that which he would, and thinketh to have deſerved, which is 
no ſmall grief to honourable minds, and men af ſpirit. The other, 
that after a man hath obtained of the Prince a gift, before he can 
poſſeſſe it, it coſteth the one half, and more, of that it is worth, and 


many times eomes to nothing, | 
18. Let us come to the military action, 2 neceſſary for the pre- 
Of the milit®1y ſerration and defence of a Prince, of the ſubjedts, and the whole 


— ſtate, let us ſpeak thereof briefly. All this matter or ſubject may be 
three points. reduced to three heads, To enterpriſe, make,finiſh war. In the en- 
To enterpiiſe, terpriſe, there muſt be two things, juſtice ane prudence, and an a- 
. e  voidanceof their contraries, injuſtice and temerity, Firſt, the war 
5 muſt be juſt, yea juſtice muſt march before valour, as deliberation 
before execution, Theſe reaſons muſt be of no force, yea abhorred, 
That right conſiſteth in force; That the iſſue or event decideth it; That 
the ſtronger carrieth it away, But a Prince muſt look into the cauſe, 
into the ground and foundation, and not into the iſſue: Warre 
hath its Laws and Ordinances as well as Peace. God favoureth 
juſt warres, and giveth the victory to whom it pleaſeth him; and 
therefore we malt firſt make our ſelves capable of this fayour, by 
the equity of the enterpriſe. Warre then mult not be begun and 
Plin, in Pan. undertaken for all cauſes, upon every occaſion : Non ex oneni occa- 
fione querere triumphum : Not to ſeek triumph for every occafion, 
And above all a Prince muſt take heed that ambition, ayarice, cho. 
ler, poſſeſſe him not, and carry him beyond reaſon, which are al- 
waycs, to ſay the truth, the more ordinary motives to warre: Vs 
& ea vetus cauſa bellandi eſt profunda cupido imperii & divitiarum: 
maximam gloriam in maximo imperio putant : Rupere fudus impins 
lucri furor, & ira preceps : One, and that an ancient canſe of war 1, 
the greedy deſire of rule and of rights: they eſteem the greateſt glory 
in the greateſt command: the Wicked rage of gain, breaketh leagues, 
and ſtirs up Wrath, 
19 That a war may be in all points juſt, three things neceſſary, that 
Three t it be denounced and undertaken by him that hath power to do it, 


make an enter ae 2 
:ſeiusg, Which is onely the Sovereign. 

2 FR That it be kor a juſt cauſe, ſuch as a defenſive war is, which is abſo- 

Cic. pro Milo. lute juſt, being juſtified by all reaſon amongſt the wiſe, by neceſſity 

amongſt the barbarians, by nature amongſt beaſts : I ſay defenſive, 

of himſelf, that is, of his life, his liberty, his parents, his countrey: - 

is 
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his allies and confederates, in regard of that faith he hath given 
of ſach as are unjuſtly oppreſſed. Qui non defendit, nes ob þſtit,fi po- In officiis. 
teſt, injurie; tam eſt in vitio, quam ſi parentes, aut patriamy ant ſo- 
cios deſerat : He that defendeth not, nor refiſteth injury, if he can, is 
4s much in fault, as if he betrayed bis parents, his countrej, or his 
friends, Theſe 3. heads of defence are within the bounds of juſtice, 
according to S. Ambroſe ; ee bella tuctur a barbarts Saluſt. 
patriam, vel defendis iufirmos, vel a latronibus ſocios, plena juſtitiæ eſt: 
Ts ts oy full of juſtice, __ 4 wars defendeth the _— 
om barbarians, or protecteth the Weak,or companions or friends from 
HD Another — briefly, divideth it into two beate fat and 
health; Nallaim bellum d civitate optima ſuſcipitur niſi aut pro fide, 
aut pro ſalnte : No war i undertaken by any Worthy city, but either 
for faithfwlneſſe, or for ſafety ; and to offenſive war he puts two 
itions; that it proceed from ſome former offence given ; as 
outrage oruſurpation, and having redemanded openly by a Herald 
that which hath been ſurpriſed and taken away(po#7clarigationem) Plin.l.32.nar, 
and ſought it by way of juſtice, which mult ever go foremolt. For hiſt. cap. a. 
if men be willing to ſubmit᷑ themſelves unto juſtice, and reaſon, there 
let them ſtay themſelves ; if not, the laſt, and therefore neceſſary, is 
juſt and lawful : 7»ſtum bollum quibus neceſſarium; pia arma qui- 
bus nulla niſt in armis rolinquitur pes: That war is juſt, tow 
it is neceſſary ; armes are honeſt and righteous to them, that have no 
ot her hope or refuge left but only in arms. | | 
irdly, to a good end, that is to ſay, peace and quietneſle. 
Sapientes pacis cauſa bellum gerunt, & laborem pe otii ſuſtentait : 
ut is pace fint in juria vi vam: Wiſe men wage war for peace ſabgand 
ſuſtain labour in hope of reſt: that they may live in peace without in- 
Jr). 6 | 
After juſtice cometh prudence, whereby a man doth adviſedly 22 
deliberate, before by ſound of trumpet he publiſheth the war. And Pte. 
therefore, that nothing be done out of paſſion, and over. raſnly, it 
is neceſſary that he conſider of the points; of forces and means, as 
well his own, as his enemies: ſecondly, of the hazzard and dange- 
rous revolution of humane things, eſpecially of arms, which are va- 
riable, and wherein fortune hath greateſt credit. and exerciſeth more 
her Empire then in any other thing, vrherein the iſſue may be ſuch, 
that ia an hour it carrieth all: Sima parte ac ſperata decora unius 
hnre fortuna vertere poteſt : The fortune of one hour may overthrow 
all hononr both gotten and hoped for, 
: Thirdly, 


Livius. 


Livius. 


— 


- 


Tacit. 


Pindar. 


24 
166 The ſecond 
WE | head to make 
1 war, where. 
unt three 
things are re- 
quir a, 


munition. 


Proviſion, and 


The ſecond part of this politieb pradence, 
Thirdly, of thoſe great evils, infelicit ies, and publick and parti- 


cular miſeries, which war doth neceſſarily bring with it, and which 


be ſuch as the only imagination is lamentable. Fourthly, of the ca- 
lomnies, maledictions, and reproaches that arc ſpread abroad againſt 
the authors of the war, by reaſon of thoſe evils and miſeries that fol. 
low it, For there is nothing more ſubject to the tongues and judg. 
ments of men then war. But all lighteth upon the Chieftain. I,=i- 
quifſima bellorum conditio hac eft, proſpᷣera omnes fibi vendicant ad- 
verſa uni imputaninr i This is a moſt unjuſt condition of war, When 
all do challenge to themſelves the proſperous events, and the unhappy 
ſucceſſes are imputed to one alone. All theſe things together make 
the juſteſt war that may be deteſtable, ſaith S. Angaſtine; and 
therefore — a I u * — — into _ but 
upon great ty, as it is ſa 1 not to ſuffer 
himſcif to be carried by thoſe — and fircbrands of warr, 
who for ſome particular paſſion, are ready to kindle and inflame 


| him, ibn in pace durius ſervitium ef}, in id uri, ar uec ii quieſ- 


cant, neque alios finant : They to whom ſervice @ hard is peace, are 
born to thus that neither themſelves can be quiet, nor yet ſuffer athers. 
And theſe men are commonly ſuch, whoſe noſes do bleed when they 
— to 
— 


come to the fact it ſelf. Dulce lalum inexpartss 21: War 
them that 8 known it. A wile Sovereign will ” 
peace, neither provoking, nor fearing war, neither di Che 
ther his own ſtate; or anothers, betwixt hope and fear, nor 
I of periſhing himſelf, or making other (o 
reh. ſecond head of military action. is co make war, whereunto 
are required three thi nitions, Men, Rules of war. The firſt 
is proviſion and munition of all things neceſſary for war,which mult 
be done in good time and at leiſure, for it were great indiſeretion 
in extremities to be employed about the ſearch und proviſion of 
thoſe things which he ſhould have alwaics ready z Dia ph’, 
eft, at vincas celerins : It muſt be long preparing, that then mayeſt 
the ſpredier overcome. Now of the ordinary and perpetual proviſi- 
on required for the good of the Prince and the State at all times, 
bath been ſpoken in the firſt part of this Chapter, which is wholly. 
of this ſubjoct. The principal proviſions and munitions of war are 
three, Money, which is the vital fpiric, and finews of war, whereof 
hath been ſhewed in the ſecond Chapter, 2. Arms both offenſive 
and defenſiye, whereof likewiſe heretofore. Theſe two are ordi- 
a! nary, 


— 


—— of fate, which comcerneth, &c. 


| nary, and at all cimes,. 3. Victuala, without which a man ran nei- 
ther conquer, nor live, whole armies are overthrown, without 2 
blow ſtrucken, ſouldiers grow lierntious and unruly, and it is not 
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poſſible to do any good; Di/ciplinem won ſervat jejuni exercitus : Ciſſiod. 


A faſting and hungry — obſerveth no diſcipline. But this is an 
extraordinary d not perpetual, and is not made but for 
war. It ny — — — rr of war, there 


give motion 
make the body in 2 
are footmen and eee D td 
gers ; ordinary and ſabfidary.. We mult firſt all to- 
—— we may know which are the better, and to be 
2 to make our chose and 
laſtly, dh der to govern — 
In this compariſon all are net of one accord; Some, :eſpecially 
rude and harbarous people prefer borleqnen before foormen;others 
nite contrary. '- A man may ſay, that che food are imply and ab 
the better, for they ſerve both thorowout the war, and in 
all places, and at all occaſions ; whereas in hilly, rough; crapgic,and 
ſtraight places, and in ſieges, 'the. cavalrie i is almolt-unproficable. 
They are likewiſe more ready and leſs chargeable 2: and if they be 
well lead and armed, 28 it is fit they ſhould , they endure the 
ſhock of the horſemen. They are likewiſc preferred by ſuck as 
are Doctors in this Art. A man may ſay that the cavalry is bettet 
io combat. and for a ſpeedy diſpatch; Zqueſtrium' virium pro- 
— — viftoriam : Ir is proper to the troops 
— quickly to get, andquickly to loſe the victory. For the 
oot are not ſo ſpeedy, bur what they do, they perform more ſuree 


* * 
Abe natural ſouldicrs andſtrangers, divers men are likewiſc 


—.— touching their precedency: but without all doubt 4 narf. 
are 


much better, becauſe they are more en thea mer. 


Fe ena- 


84 


25 
Rather foot 
then horſe, 


26 


then (rangers. 


nl 
| 


—— — — 2 RAS : 
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27 
As well ordi- Ty» but 


More patient and obedient, carrying 


and becauſe ehey 


| [The ſecond part of thu politic prudence 
Venaleſq; mauus, ubi fas, ubi. maxima merces. 
. — — uſt to fight, 

For greateſt wages, not for preateſ# right. | 
— — 0 
and reſpect towards their leaders, more courage in combats, more 
affection to the victorie and good of their counttey: They colt leſſe, 
and are more ready then ſtrangers, who are many times mutinous, 
yea in greateſt neceſſities, making more Rirre, then doing ſervice, 
and the moſt part of them are im and burdenſome to the 
Common-weal, cruell to thoſe of the countrey whom they forrage 
as enemies. Their coming and ure is chargeable, and many 
times they are exſpected and attended with great loſſe and incon- 
venience. If in ſome exttemitie there be need of them, be ir ſo, but 
yet let them be in farre leſſe number then the naturall, and let them 
make but a member and part of the armic, not the bodie. For 
there is danger, that if they ſhall ſee themſelves equall in force, or 


ſters that called them, as many times ic hath fallen out. For he is 
maſter of the ſtate, that is of the forces. And again. if it be 
poſſible, let them be drawn frem alljes and confederatet, who bring 
with them more truſt and ſervice then they that are ſimple ſtran- 
ers. For to make more uſe of or to employ them more 
en naturall ſubjects, is to play the tyrants; who fear their ſubjects, 
handle them like enemies, they make themſelves 

odious unto them, whereby they fear to arm them or to employ 
As touching ordinary ſouldicrs and fubfidiarics, both are neceſſa- 
6 is, that the ordinary are leſſe in 


nam 4s ſubj- number, are alway afoot and in arms, both in peace and in warre: 


diary. 


and of theſe we have ſpoken in the proviſion, a- people wholly de- 
ſtinated and confined to the warres, formed to all exerciſeof arms, 
reſolute. I his is the ordinary force of the Prince, his honour in 
peace, his ſafegnard, in warte: ſuch were the Romane legions: Theſe 
ſhould be divided by troups in times of peace, to the end they raiſe 


0 

no commotions. The Aöſidiagte ne n facre greater number, but 
they are not perpetuall, and wholly deſtinated tp warre : they have 
other vocations: At a need and in times af ,watre,, they are called 
by che ſound of a trumpet, enrolled. myſtred, and inſtructed to the 
warres; and in times of peace they return, and retite themſelves to 


We 


eneit vocations. 


and gv ue the fate, which concernnth, r. 
We have underſtood their diſtinctions and differences, we muſt 
now conſider of the good choice of them : A matter whereof we 
muſt be carefully adviſed,not to gather many, and in great numbers, 
for number winneth not the victorie, bat valour; and commonly 


28 
Well ie chuſe, 


they are but few that give the overthrow. An unbridled multitude. 


doth more hurt then good. Nos vires habot ſed pondus, potives im- 
pedimentum quam au xiliam : It is not of force, but a burden; a hin- 
derance rather then a help. Victorie then conſiſteth not in the 
number, but in the force and valour ; Ht anibue opus eſt bello, non 
multis nominibus: In warro there is need of hands, not of many names. 
There muſt therefore be a great care in the choice of them (not 
preſſing them pell mell) that they be not voluntary adventurers, 
ignorant of warte, taken forth of cities, corrupt, vicious, diſſolute 
in their manners, arrogant boaſters, hardie and bold to pillage, far 
enough off from blows, leverets in dangers ; Aſſueti latrocinits 
bellernm, inſolentes, galeati lepores , purgamenta urbium, quibus ob 
egeſtatem & flagitia maxima peceand; neceſſituds: Accuſtomed to 
pillage. and the robberies of the warres, inſolent, armed hares, the off- 


Scum ef the citie, on whom want and the crimes they be ſnbjeft unto, 


bave brought 4 neceſſitie of offending. | 
To — 22 s judgement, attention and in- 
ſtrud ĩon, and to this end five things mult be conſidered of, that is 


29 
Election of 


to ſay, the place of their birth and education. They muſt be taken ſo»uldiers con- 
out of the Ids, the mountains, barren and hard places, countries Hen in Fve 


neer ad joyning to the ſea, and brought up in all manner of labour. 


things. 
1. countij. 


Ex agris ſnpplendum pr acipuò robur exereitus, aptior mis ruſtica Veget. 


plebs ſub dis & in laboribus enutrita, ipſs terra ſue ſolo & culo a- 
crius animantur. Et minus mortem timet, qui minus deliciarum no- 


vit in uta: Theſftrength of the army is chitfly to be ſuppliꝭd out e 


- the field; comntry people ave fitter for arms, being trained up abroad 

in the air, and in [xbours, are more eagerly encouraged by the ſol, and 
open air of the fields. And he feareth death leaſt, who þath leaft taſt- 
edof — in — For they that are brought up in cities, in the 
pleaſant ſmadew and delights thereof, in gain, are more idle, inſolent, 


effeminate; /ernacule multitudo, laſtivie ſueta, laborum intolerans. Tacit: 


© : ,T he bome-bred nowhtitudle,. n ed to flaasb aud wantonneſſe, are impati- 
ent of labour. dly,” the age; that they be taten young, at 
eighteen years of age, when they are moſt pliant and obedient: the 
elder are poſſeſſed wirh many vices, and not ſit for diſcipline, 


Thirdly, the bodies, which ſome will have to be of great ſtature, 3 Bots. 


4 Spirit 
Condition. 


30 
will diſcipli- 
ned. 


Veget. 
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at Marius and Pirrhne: but though it be but indifferent, ſo the bo- 
dy be ſtrong, drie, vigorous, ſinewie, of a fierce look, it is all one. 
Dara corpora, flrifts artus, minach vnltus, major animi vigor. Hard 
bodies, Well K vis joynts , à fierce. and threatuing countenance, great 
conrage and vigonr of ſpirit. | PER? 

Fourthly, he ſpirit. which muſt be lively, reſolute, bold, glori- 
ous, fearing nothing ſo much-as diſhonour and reproach. Fifthly, 
the condition, which importeth much; for they that are of a baſe 
and infamous condition, or diſhoneſt- qualities, or ſuch as are min- 
gled with effeminate Arts, ſerving for delicacie and for women, 
are no way fit for this profeſſion. | 

After the choice and elections cometh diſcipline : for it is not 
enough to have choſen thoſe that are capable, and likely to prove 
good ſouldiers, if a man make them not good; and if he make them 
good, if he keep and continue them not ſuch. Nature makes a few 
men valiant, it is good inſtitution and diſcipline that doth it. Now 
it is hard to ſay how neceflary and profitable good (diſcipline is in 
warre: This is all in all, it is this that made Rome to flouriſh, and 
that wonne it the ſignotie of the world: yea, it was in greater ac- 
count, then the love of their children. Now the-principall point of 
diſcipline is obedience, to which end ſerved that ancient precept, 
That a ſouldier muſt more fear his Captain,then his enemy. 

Now this diſcipline muſt tend to two ends; to make theſouldiers 


Diſcipline hath valianc , and honeſt men: and therefore it hath two parts, valour, 


two parts, 
1 Valour 
which is at- 


tained by exer- 


ciſe. 


2 Travel. 


and manners. To valour three things are required; dayly exerciſe 
in arms, wherein they muſt alwayes keep. themſelves in practi 
without intermiſſion; and from hence cometh the Latine word 
Exercitus, which ſigniſieth an armie. This exereiſe in arms, is an 
inſtruction to and uſe them well, to prepare themſalves for 
combats, to draw fir from arms, with dexteritic to defend 
themſelves, to diſcover and preſent unto them whatſoever may fall 
out in the fight, and come to the triall, as in a ranged battell: to 
propoſe rewards to the more and active, to enfſame them. Se- 
condly, travell or pains, which is as well to harden them to labour, 
to ſweatings, to dult, Exercitua labore it, atio conſeneſcit, An 
army proſit eth by labaxr, and denayetih with eaſe un idleneſſe, as for 
the good and ſervice of the army, and fortification of the field, 
whereby they muſt learn to digge, to plant a palliſade, to order a 
barricado, to runne, to carry heavy burthens. Theſe are neceſſary 
things, as well to defend themſelves, as to offend and ſurpriſe the 
enemy. 
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enemy. Thirdly, order, which is of great uſe, and muſt be kept in 3 Order. 
warre for divers cauſes, and after a divers manner. Firſt, in the di- 
ſtribarion-of the troups into batrallions, regiments, enſignes, came- £ 
rades. Secondly, in the firtration of the camp, that it be diſpoſed 
into quarters with proportion, having the places, entries, iffues, 
lodgings fitted both for the horſemen and footmen, whereby it may 
be eaſie for every man to find his quarter, his companion. Third- 
ly, in the march in the field, and againſt the enemy, that every one 
hold his ranck ; that they be equally diſtant the one from the other, 
neither too near, nor too farre from one another. Now this order is 
very neceſſary and ſerves for many purpoſes. It is very pleaſing to 
the eye, cheareth up friends, aſtoniſneth the enemy, ſecureth the ar- 
my, maketh all the removes and the commands of the Captains 
eaſie; in ſuch ſort, that without ſtirre, without confuſion the Ge- 
nerall commandeth, and from hand to hand his intents and purpo- 
ſes come even to the leaſt.” Ioyperians ducts omnes copiæ fenti- 
ut; & ad nutum regentic fine tumlin re « All the army to- 
gether know their Leaders command; and anſwer without trumnlt the 

will of the af. To be brief, this order well kept maketh an 
army almoſt invincible; and contrarily, many have lolt the field for 
. want of this order, and good intelligence. 
The ſecond part of this military diſcipline concerneth manners, 32 
which are commonly very diſſolate and in arms hardly ordered, A/. Manners the 
fialud dimicautibus difficile morum caftodire menſuram : It is a hard _—___ t of 
matter for ſontdiers that are in continuall — — to keep @ mens "pine. 
ſure in their manners. Nevertnieleſſe there muſt be pains taken, and | 
eſpecially to cnſtall(ifir may be) three virtnes; Continencie,where- (ontinencie. 
by all glutrony, drunkennefle, whoredome, and all manner of diſho- 
neſt picafores are chaſed away, which do make a ſouldicr looſe and 
licentious. Degenerat 4 robore ac virtute miles aſſnetndine volupta- Tacit. 
tum; A ſouldier degenerateth from courage and virtue, by cuftome 
of [enſuall pleaſures; witneſſe, Hannibal, who by delicacie and de- 
lights in a winter was effeminated, and he by vice was vanquiſhed, 
that was inyincible, and by arms yanquifhed al} others. Modeſty in 24902py. 
words, driving away all vanity, vain bo#ting, bravery of ſpeech; 
for true vaſour ſtirreth not the tongue but the hands, doth not 
ſpeak bat execute. Viri nati militis fattis magni, ad verborum 
lingneg, certamina rudes : diſcrimen ipſam certaminis differuus: 
virs fortes , in opere acres\, ante id plaridi. Hen that are born 
for Warfare be ſtowt in deeds and rude r prolong the —_— 
C - 
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The ſecond part of this politick prudence, 
of the conflict: valiant men are fierce in execution. And contrarily 
great ſpeakers are ſmal doers. Nimii verbis, lingua ſerocet. Now the 
tongue is for counſel, the hand for combat, ſaith Hamer; Modeſty 
in action, ( that is, a ſimple and ready obedience, without merchan- 


dizing or contradicting the commands of the Captains:) Ha ſunt 


bone militie , velle, vereri, obedire : Theſe things are fit in Lood 
ſouldiers, to ſtand in fear, and ready to obey. Abſtinencie, whereby 
ſouldiers keep their hands clean from violence, forraging, robbery. 
And this is a brief ſumme in the military diſcipline ; that which the 
Generall muſt ſtrengthen by rewards and. recompences of honour 
towards the good and valorous, and by ſevete puniſhments againſt 
offenders : for indulgence undoeth ſouldiers. 

Let this ſuffice of ſouldiers : Now a word or two of Captains, 
without whom the ſouldier can do nothing: they are a body with- 
out a ſoul, a ſhip with oars without a Maſter to hold the ſtern: 
There are two ſorts, the Generall and firſt, and afterwards the ſub. 
altern, the Maſter of the Camp, Collonels: But the Generall (who 
muſt never be but one, under pain of loſing all) is all in all. And 
therefore it is ſaid, that an army can do as much asa Generall can 
do; and as much account mult be made of him as of all the reſt: 
Plus in duce repones, quam inexercitus Repoſe more in the Generall, 
then in the army. Now this Generall is either the Prince himſelf and 
ſovereign, or ſuch as he hath committed the charge unto, and made 
choice of. The preſence of a Prince is of great importance to the 
obtaining of a victory; it doubleth the force and courage of his 


menzand it ſeemeth to be requiſite when it ſtandeth upon the ſafe · 


guard and health of his ſtate, and of a Province. In warres of leſſe 
conſequence he may depate another; Dubiis preliorum exemptus 
ſumme rerum & imperii ſeipſum reſervet : In a donbifall battle he 
may exempt himſelf from the danger, and reſerve himſelf for the ſe- 
curitie of himſelf and ftate. Finally, a Generall muſt have theſe 
ualities; he muſt be and experienced in the Art military, having 
cen and ſuffered both fortunes; Secundarum ambiguarnmg, rerum 
ſciens eog, interritus; Having taſted laub good — bad fortune, and 
— iakh e. Secondly , he be provident and well advi- 
ſed; and therefore ſaid. cold, asd ſettled; farre from all temeritie, 
and precipitation, which is not onely fooliſh, but unfortunate. For 
faults in warre cannot be mended : Now licet in bells bis peccare; 
Faults may not twice be committed in warre, And therefore he 
muſt rather look back, then before him; Ducem oportet poti- 
us 
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xs reſpicere , quam proſpicere, Thirdly , he muſt be vigilant and 
ave, and, by his own example, teaching his ſouldiers to do 
his will. Fourthly , happie ; good fortune comes from heaven, 
but yet willingly it followeth and accompanicth theſe three firſt 


qualities. TEE | 
After the munitions and men of warre, let us come to the rules 
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ongoing wie me ne WG EEE — 34 
and generall adviſements to make warre. This third point is a The third bead 
very great and neceſſary inſtrument of warre, without which both J *be rules 


munitions and men, are but phantaſies; Plura conſilio quan vi per- 
ficiuntur: More things are brought to paſſe 1 counſel then by force. 
Now to preſcribe certain rules and perpetual 

they depend of ſo many things that are to be conſidered of, and 
whereunto a man muſt accommodate himſelf, whereupon it was 
well ſaid, That men give not counſel to the affairs, but the affairs 
to men, that a man mult order his warre by his eye. A man muſt 
take his counſel in the field; Conflinm in arena: for new occurrents 
yield new counſels, Neverthelefſe there are ſome ſo generall, and 
certain, that a man cannot fail in the delivery and obſervation of 
them. We will briefly ſet down ſome few of them, whereunto a 
man may adde as occaſions ſhall fall out. Some are to be obſeryed 
throughout a warre, which we will ſpeak of in the firſt place, others 
are for certain oceaſions and affairs, 


it is impoſlible: For 


axd counſels ta 
make warre, 


x The firſt is carefully to watch and to meet the occaſions 2 not Rules {or the 
to loſe any, nor to permit, if it be poſſible, the enemy to take his: whole time of 


occaſion hath a great place in all humane affairs, eſpecially in warre, ware. 


where it helpeth more then force. | 

2 To make profit of rumours and reports that run abroad, for 
whether they be true or falſe, they may do much, eſpecially in the 
beginning, Fama bela conſtant , fama bellum conficit, in ſpem me- 
thmve impellit animos. By fame or report wars continue, fame endeth 
Warre, and moveth mens minds.either to hope or fear. 

3 But when a man is entred his courſe , let not reports trouble 
him: he may conſider of them, but let them not hinder him to do 
that he ſhould, and what he can, and let him ſtand firm to that 
which reafon hath counſelled him. | 
4 Above all, he muſt take heed of too great a confidence and 
aſſurance, whereby he grows into contempt of his enemy, and there- 
by becomes negligent and careleſſe; it is the moſt dangerous evil 

that can fall out in warre. He that contemneth his enemie, diſ- 
covercth and betrayeth himſelf, Frequents/simum initinm calami- 
a tat is 


39 
For the fight. 


N hen. 


is ſooner vvercomes then he that feareth not: Nything 


of the enemie, 


Tue ſecond part of his palitich prudence 
tui ſtouritatr. Nemo rulerims epptimitur Guam gu won timer. Nil 
tate in hosts deſpicitur: quem ſpreverts, valentiorem neg ligenti2 fa- 
cies: Security is the moſt common beginuing of 2227 60 No man 
4 


deSþiſed in an enemy:thon wilt make by thy negligence him whom th 
deſpiſeft, more ſtrong au valiant. There is nothing in warre that 
muſt be deſpiſed: for therein there is nothing little, and many times 
that which tecmeth to a man to be of (mall moment, yielderh gteat 
effects. Spe par vic moments mg cdu woinhil timondi, fc ni- 
hil comternongi: From things of ſimal mn often'imes ariſe great 
events : As nothing ts ro be feared, ſo nuhing to be cautemned. 

5 To erquiye very carcfully, and to know the eſtate and affairs 
cially theſe points: 1. The nature, capacity, and 
deſignments of the Chieftain. '2. The nature, manners, and manner 
of life of his enemies. 3. The ſituation of the places, and the 


nature of the Countrey where he is. Hamibet was cxcellcatin- 


this. 


extremity. but wick great deliberation, but rat hes make choice of 
any other mean, and ſeek to break the force of his enemie by pati- 
ence, and to ſuffer him ro beat himſelf with time, wich the place, 
with the want of many things, before he come to this hazzard. 
For the iſſue of bartels. is very uncertain, and dangerous: Incerts 
exitus pugnarum : Mars communit, qu ſape ſpoliantem & jam c. 
ſaltantem vwertis, & perculit ali abjaot The iſſur avdevend of Warre 
— Ola — — Who anom overthrownh bim 
that ¶ Poi ſot h, and now rig , Aud coxfeundetrh and f rileth him 
by the ali, and by him that Was vanquiſhed. . - 

7 A man then muſt not come to the baatel, but ſeldame, chat is 
to fay, in great neceſſities, or for ſome greatoccafion. Jo. nceeflicy, 
as if the difficulties grow on his part; his vians, his treaſuse faileth 
his met begin to diſtaſt the wars, and will be gone, and he cannot 
long continue ; Capienda rebus iu mali preceps via eſt: In entre» 
ities a ſndders couſe is to be talen; upon great 507 as if his 
part be clearly the ſtronper, that the victory ſeemeth to offer ic ſelf, 
that the enemie is weal and will ſhortly be ſtronger, and will offen 
the battell, that he is our of daubt and fear, andehinketh his enemy 
far off; ther he is weary and faint, revictutleth himſclf; his 1 5 

8 


feeck upon the litter. 


ly 5s to be 


6 Touching the fight or main bactell. many things arc adviſedly 
to be confidered of; when, where, againſt whom, and how, to the 
and it be not to ſmall purpoſe. And a man mult not come to this 


? 
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| 8. He muſt conſider the place, for this is a matter of great conſe- here. 
quence in hattels. In general, he muſt not attend (if he may prevent 
ic) his enemy, till he enter within his own territories. He muſt go 
forth to meet him, or at leaſt ſtay him in the entrance. And if he 
be already entred, not haz zard the battel : before he have another 
army in readineſs, to make a ſupply : otherwiſe ke puts his State in 
hazzard. More particularly he muſt confider the field where the 
battel is to be fought, whether it be fit for himſelf, or his enemy: 
for the field many times gives a great advantage. The plain cham- 
pion is good for the cavalry ; ſtrait and narrow places, ſet with 
piles, full of ditches, trees, for the infantry. Lt : 

9. He muſt conſider with whom he js to fight,not with the ſtrong- With and 
eſt, I mean not the ſtrongeſt men, but the ſtrongeſt and ſtouteſt Ent wow. 
courages. Now there is not any thing that giveth more heart and 
courage, then neceſſity, an enemy invincible. And therefore I ſay, 
that a man mult never fight with ſuch as are deſperate. This agreeth 
with the former, that is, not to hazzard a battel within his on 
countrey; for an enemy being entred fighteth deſperately, knowing 
if he be vanquiſhed, he cannot eſcape death, having neither fortreſs, 
nor any place of retreat or ſuccour z Vnde neceſſitas in loco, [pes in 
uirtute. ſalus ex viltoria: Whey neceſſity is in place, hope is in cour- 
age, and reſolution, and ſafety ont of — 2 

10. The manner of fight chat brings belt advantage with it, hat- zo. 
ſoever it be, is the beſt: whether it be ſurpriſe, ſubtilty, cloſe and co- 
vert faining to bear, to the end he may draw the enemy, and catch 
him in his gin; Spe vifforie inducere, ut vincamur : To bring bins 
into hope victory, that he may be vauquiſued ; to watch and mark 
his over. ſights and faults, that he may the better prevail againſt 
him, and give the charge. 

For ranged battels theſe things are required. The firſt and prin= 36 
cipal is a good and comely ordering of his people. 2. A ſupply and Rules for rau- 
ſuccour alwaies ready, but cloſe and hidden, to the end that coming Sed hartes. 
ſuddenly and una wares, it may aſtoniſh and confound the enemy. 

For all ſudden things though they be vain and ridiculous, bring fear 
and aſtoniſhment with them. 
Primi in anmibns praliis oculi vincuntur & aures. 
In thirmiſbes and battels all, 
T he eyes and ears are firſt that fall. 
3. To be firſt in the field , and ranged in battel ray. This a Ge- 
neral doth with ſo much the more caſe, and it much increaſeth the 


Cc 3 cour- 
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Having jojned 


battle. 


The ſecond part of this politick pradence 
courage of his ſouldiers, and abateth his enemies; for this is to 
make himſelf the affailant , who hath alwayes more heart then the 
defendant. 4. A beantifull, gallant, bold, reſolved countenance, 
of the Generall and other Leaders. 5. An oration to encourage 
the ſouldiers, and to lay open unto thera the honour, commodity, 
and ſecurity that there is in valour; That diſhonour,danger,death,arc 
the reward of cowards: Afinns timoris minus periculi, audaciam pro 
muro eſſe, effugere mortem, qui eam contemnit: The leſs fear, the leſſe 
danger; courage is a wal of defence, he avoideth death that comtemns it. 

Being come to hand.ſtrokes, if the army waver, the Generall 
mult hold him firm, do the duty of a reſolute Leader, and brave 
man at arms, run hefore his aſtoniſhed ſouldiers, ſtay them recoyl- 
ing, thruſt himſelf into the throng, make all to know, both his 
own, and his enemies, that his head, his hand, his tongue trembleth 
not. 

And if it fall out that he have the better, and the field be his, he 
muſt ſtay and with- hold them, leſt they ſcatter and disband them- 
felves, by too obſtinate a purſuit of the vanquiſhed. That is to be 
feared, which hath many times come to paſſe. that the vanquiſhed 

gathering heart, make uſe of deſpair , gather to a head, and van- 
quiſh the vanquiſhers, for this neceſſity is a violent ſchool-miſtris. 
Clauſis ex deſperatione creſcit audacia : & cùm Feb nihil eft, ſumit 
arma formido : The courage of them that are incloſed groweth out of 
deſpair: and when there is no hope, fear taketh arms. It is better to 
give paſſage unto them, & to remove all lets and hindrance that may 
ſtay their flight. Much leſſe muſt a Generall ſyfſer himſelf or his 
men to attend the bootie, or to be allured thereby over haſtily, if 
he be conquerour. He muſt uſe his victory wiſely , leſt the abuſe 
thereof turn to his own harm. And therefore he mult not defile it 
with crueltie, depriving the enemy of all hope, for there is danger 
in it. Ignaviam nece/sitas acuit; ſape deſperatis febcanſa eſt, gra- 
viſtimi ſunt mor ſus irritate noceſsitatis: Neceſsity ſharpneth cow- 
ardiſe; deSþatr is oftentimes the cauſe of hope, moſt bitter are the 
bitings of urged neceſsitie. But contrarily, he muſt leave ſome 
occaſion of hope, and overture unto peace, not ſpoiling and 
ranſacking-the countrey which he hath conquered 4 fury and 
rage are dangerous beaſts. Again he muſt not Rain his victory with 
inſolencie, but carry himſelf modeſtly, and alwayes remember the 
perpetuall flux and reflux of this world, and that alternative revo- 
lution, whereby from adverſity ſpringeth proſperity, from proſpe- 
ritie 
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ntie adverſitie. There are ſome that cannot digeſt a good fortune: 

Nagnam felicitatem concoquere non poſſunt: fortuna vitrea eſt, tunc 

cum Splendet, fraugitur: O infidam fiduciam | & ſepe victer victus: 

They cannot dive great felicitie: fortune is brittle, and ſlipperie, 

when it ſbineth it breaketh: O faithleſſe confidence ! that often the 

victer is vanquiſhed. If he be vanquiſhed, wiſdome is neceſſary 

well to weigh and conſider of his loſſe, it is ſottiſhnefle to make 

himſelf believe that it is nothing, & to feed himſelf with vain hopes, 

to ſuppreſſe the news of the overthrow. He muſt conſider thereof 

as it is at the worſt, otherwiſe how ſhall he remedie it: And after- 

wards with good courage hope for better fortunes, renew his forces, 

make a new levie, ſeek new ſuccours, put good and ſtrong garriſons 

into his ſtrongeſt places. And though the heavens be contrary un- 

to him, as ſometimes they ſeem to oppoſe themſelves to holy and 

juſt arms; it is nevertheſſe never forbidden to die in the bed of ho- 

nour, which is far better then to live in diſnonour. | 

And thus we have ended the ſecond head of this ſubject, which 38 

is to make warre, except one ſcruple that remaineth: That is to ſay, 4 4#eſtion of 

whether it be lawfull to uſe ſubtilty, policie, ſtratagems, in warre, *** ffralagem 

There be ſome that hold it negatively , that it is unworthy men of I w. 

honour and virtue, rejecting that excellent ſaying; Dolas, an virtue - 

quis in hoſte requirat ? Whether deceit or courage is moſt requiſite in 

an enemy ? eAlexander would take no advantages of the obſcurity 

of the night, ſaying, that he liked not of thieving victories; Malo 

me fortune pigeat, quan victoria pudeat: I had rather be ſorry for 5 

my fortune, then victorie ſhould ſhame me. So likewiſe the firſt Ro- | 

manes ſent their ſchoolmaſter to the Phaliſcians ; ſo Pyrrhus his 

traiterous Phyſician, making profeſſion of virtue,diſavowing thoſe 

of their countrey that did otherwiſe, reproving the ſubtiltie of the 

Greeks and Africans, and teaching that true victorie is by virtue; 

Quæ [alva fide & integra dignitate paratur, Which is gotten with a 

ſafe faith and true honour; That which is gotten by wit and ſubtilty, 

N is neither generous, nor honourable, nor ſecure. The vanquiſhed hold 

| not themſelves to be well vanquiſhed, non virtute, ſed occaſione & 
arte ducts ſe viltos rati. Ergo non fraude neque occultis ſed palam & 

armatum hoſtes ſuis ulciſci. Think not themſelves to be conquered by 

courage, but by occaſion, and by the canning and ſwubtilty of the Gene- 

yall: T hrefore they would not he revenged on their enemies by deceit, or 


ſecret fraud, but openly and by force of arms. Now all this is well 
Cc 4 ſaid 
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ſaid and true, but to be underſtood in twocaſta, in priuate quar- 
rels and againſt private enemies, or vrhere faith is not given, or a 
league and alliance made. But without theſe two eaſes, that is to 
fay in war, and without the prejudice of a mans faith, it is permit- 
ed by any means whatſoever to conquer the enemy that is already 
Polyb. condemned. This, beſides the judgment of the greateſt W arriers, 
Plut. in Marc. (who contrarily have preferred the victory gotten by occaſion, and 
P. L. r. de by ſubtile ſtratagems, before that which'is won by open force; 
— whereupon to that they have ordained an oxe for a ſacrifice, to this 
uzſt, ſup, only a cock) is the opinion of that great Chriſtian Doctor, Cam 
Joſue. juſtum bollum ſiuſcipitur, ut aperte puguet quis ant ex inſidir, nihil 
ad jn ſtitiam —— —— — it ic na prija- 

dice to juſtice Whether any fight opeuly, or ing in mt . and 
wiles, Warkarh naturally aan ies to the prejud 2 
of reaſon. In time and place it is permitted to makeuſe and ad- 


vantage of the ſottiſhneſs of an enemy, as well as of his weahneſs 


or id leneſs. 8 a5 303-32 | | 
39 Lee ns come to the third head af chis military matter more ſhort 
The third hea and pleaſing then the reſt, which is to finili che war by peace. The 
— — word is ſweet, the thing pleaſant, and good in alt reſpects: pex 
finiſh war. optima rerum qua himins noviſſe datum f. Pax und trinmphis 


peace is better then innumerable triumphs. And very commodious 

to both parts, the conquerours and conquered: Bur firſt to thevan- 

bf peace in quiſhed, who-are the weaker ; to hem I do firſt give this coun- 
reſþeft of te fel. To continue armed, to male ſhew of ſecurity; aſſurance and 
vanquiſhed, teſolution. For he that defireth peace muſt be - a lwaies ready for 
war, whereupeti-ichach been ſaid; That tresties of peace do well 
and happily ſucceed when they ate concluded under æ buckler. But 

this peace maſt be honeſt, and upon reuſonablꝰ conditions; other- 

wile, chougtvit be ſaid, thut a baſe penee is more profitable. then a 

juſt war, yet it is better to die freely and with honour, then to 

ſerve diſhonourably. And again. it muſt be pure and frer, ichout 

fraud and hypocrifie, which finiſnieth the war, differreth it not: 

Pace ſuſpectũ tutius belluns : War is more ſafe then a donbrfull and 

ſufficious peace. Nevertheleſs in times of neceſſity a man mult ac- 
commodate himſelf as he may, When a Pilot feareth'a ffipwrack, 

tu eher of he caſteth himſelf into the Sea to fave himſelf; and many times it 
—.— q%iſh. ſucceederth well, when a man committeth himſelf to the diſcretion 
ert. of a generous ad verſary: Yiteres qui ſunt alto animo ſecundæ res in 
miſſerat ionem 


iunumeris potior: Prace is the beſt thing that ir given to m : one 
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miſerationem ex ira vertunt: Fortunate aud good ſucceſſe turneth 
the mind of a noble and geuerous conqurar from wrath to mercy. To 
the vanquiſhers I give this counſel , That they be not over-hardly 
perſwaded to peace; for though perhaps it be leſs profitable unto 
them, then to be vanquiſhed, yet ſome commodity it bringeth, for 
the continuance of war is odious and troubleſome. And Tycurgus 
forbidderth to make war often againſt one and the ſame enemies, 
becauſe they learn thereby to defend themſelves, and in the end to 
aſſail too. The bitings of dying beaſts are mortal; Fratt; rebus 
violentier uit ima virtus: The laſt conrage is more violent in a ſtate 
overthrown, And again, the iflue is alwaies uncertain; ¶ Melia tu 
Norque certa pax ſperatd vitorid illa is tua, hac in derum maus eſt: 
Better, and more ſafe # 4 certain peace, thew « hoped for vitlory, the 
one is in thine own hand, the other inthe hand of God. And many 
times the poiſon lieth in the rail, and che more favourable fortune 
is, the more it is to be feared ; Nemo ſe turò diu periculis offerre 
tam crebris poteſt: No man can With ſafety preſent himself long to N 
0 4. But it is truly honourable, it is 2 glory having a rrowurable, 
vidorie m his hands, to be facil and eaſily perfwaded unto peace: 
it is co make known that he undertaketk a war juſtly , and doth 
wiſely finiſn it. And eontrarily, to refuſe it, and afterwards by 
ſome ill ſucceſsro repent the refufal, it is very diſhondoutable, and 
will br ſaid that glory hack undone kim. He refuſeth peace, and 5: Bernard. 
would have honour, and io hath loſt chem both. But he maſt offer 
a graciow and a debonair peace, to the end it may be durable. For 
if it be over. rough and cruel, at the firlt advantage that may be 
offered. the vanquiſhed will revolt; Si bonans doderitic, fidam & Livius. 
perptt nam, fi malam hand dmr : If thew/Bult grant: 4 good 
prace, it will be faithful and per p if evil, ir will nos laſt long. It 
is as great greatneſs to ſhew as much lenity towards the ſuppſiant 
yanquiſhed, as valour againſt the enemy. The Romans did very 
well put this in practiee, and it did them no harm. 5 
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CHAP. IIIL 


Of that prudence which is required in difficult affaires, and 
ill accidents publick and private. 


THE PREFACE. 


| Aving ſpoken of that politick prudence required in a Sove- 
1 reign, for the carriage of himſelf and his good government, we 
will here ſeverally ſpeak of that prudence that is neceflary for the 
preſervation of himſelf, and the remedying of thoſe affaires, 
and difficult and dangerous accidents, which may happen either to 

himſelf, or his particular ſubjects. . 
The diviſion of Firſt, theſe affairs and accidents are very divers: they are either 
ahi matter by publick or particular : either to come, and ſuch as threaten us, or 
diſtinftion of preſent and preſſing us: the one are only doubtful and ambiguons , 
the accidents. the other dangerous and important, becauſe of their violence: And 
they that are the greater and more difficult, are either ſecret and 
hid ; and they are two; that is to ſay, conſpiracy againſt the perſon 
of the Prince, or the State, and treaſon againſt the places and com- 
panics: or manifeſt and open, and theſe are of divers ſorts. For 
they be either without form of war, and certain order , as popular 
commotions for ſmall and light occaſions, factions and leagues. be- 
tween ſubjects of the one againſt the other, in ſmall and great 
number, great or little: ſeditions of the people againſt the Prince 
or Magiſtrate, rebellion againſt the authority and head of the Prince: 
or they are ripe and formed into a war, and are called civil wars: 
which are of ſo many kinds, as the above- named troubles and com- 
motions, which are the cauſes, foundations and ſeeds of them: but 
have grown and are come into conſequence and continuance. Of 
them all we will ſpeak diſtinctly, and we will give advice and coun- 
ſel, as well to Sovereigns, as particular perſons, great and ſmall, how 

to carry themſelves wiſely therein. 


I. Of the evils and accidents that de 


threaten us. 


N thoſe croſs and contrary accidents, whereunto we are ſubject, 
there are two divers manners of carriage: and they may be both 


good, according to the divers natures both of the accidents, = 
0 
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of thoſe to whom they happen. The one is ſtrongly to conteſt, 
and to oppoſe a mans ſelf againſt the accident to remove all things 
that may hinder the diverting thereof; or at leaſt to blunt the point, 
to dead the blow thereof, either to eſcape it, or to force it. This 
requireth a ſtrong and obſtinate mind, and hath need of hard and 
painfull care. The other is incontinently to take and receive theſe 
accidents at the worſt, and to reſolve himſelt to bear them ſweetly 
and patiently, and in the mean time to attend peaceably whatſoever 
hall happen, without tormenting himſelf, or hindring it. The 
former ſtudieth how to range the accidents, this himſelf. That 

ſeemeth to be moreconragious, this more ſure. That continueth in 
ſuſpenſe, is toſſed between fear and hope; this putteth himſelf in 
ſafety, and lieth ſo low, that he cannot fall lower. The loweſt 
march is the ſureſt, and the ſeat of conſtancy. That laboureth to 
eſcape, this to ſuffer: and many times this maketh the better bar- 
gain. Oftentimes it falleth out, that there is greater inconvenience 
and loſſe in pleading and contending, then in loſing, in flying for 
ſafety, then in ſuffering. A covetous man tormenteth himſelf more 
then a poor, a jealous then a cuckold. In the former, prudence is 
more requiſite, hecauſe he is in action; in this, patience. But what hin- 
dereth, but thax a man may perform both in order: and that where 
prudence and vigilancy can do nothing, there patience may ſuc- 
ceedꝰ doubtleſſe in publick evils a man muſt aſſay the firſt; which 
ſuch are bound to do, as have the charge and can do it; in particular 
let every one chooſe the heſt. | | | 


II. o f evils and accidents preſent, preſſing, 
and extreme. 


T2 proper means to lightenevils, and to ſweeten paſſions, is 
not for a man to oppoſe himſelf, for oppoſition enflameth and 
enereaſeth them much more. A man by the jealouſie of content ion 
and contradiction ſharpeneth and ſtirreth the evil: but it is either in 
diverting them elſewhere, as Phyſicians uſe to do, who knowing 

not how to purge, and wholly to cure a diſcaſe, ſeek to divert it in- 

to ſome other part leſſe dangerous, which muſt be done ſweetly and 

inſenſibly. This is an excellent remedy againſt all evils, and which 

is practiſed in all things, if a man mark it well, whereby we are made 

to ſwallow the ſowreſt morſels yea death it ſelf, and that inſenſibly; 

Abducendus animns eft ad alia ſtudia, curas, uegotia loci denique mu- 

t ati- 


il 


* 
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tatione, tanquam ægroti nan contaleſcentes ſepe, curandus eſt: The 
mind is to be led away to their ſtudies, cares, buſineſſe; laſtly, with 
change of place, like fick perſons not recovering, is often cured. As 2 
man counſelleth thoſe that are to paſſe ouer ſome fearful deep place, 
either to ſhut or to divert their eyes. When a man hath occaſion 
to launce a ſore in a child, ke flattereth him, and withdraweth his 
mind to ſome other matter. A man mult praiſe the experiment 
and ſubtilty of Hypowenes, who being to run with Atalauta, a 
damoſel of excellent beauty, and to loſe his life if he loſt the goa),to 
marry the damoſel if he won it, funiſhed himſelf with three fair 
apples of gold. which at divers times he let fall, to Kay the courſe of 
the damaſel uhileſt ſhe took them up, and ſe by diverting her, got 
the advantage of her, and gained her ſelf: ſo if the conſideration 
of ſome preſent unkappy accident, or the memory of any that is 
paſt do much afflict us; or ſome violent paſſion, which a man cannot 
tame, do move and torment: ua; we muſt change and turn our 
thoughts to ſome thing elle, & ſuhſtitute unto our ſelves ſome other 
accident and paſſion leſſe dangerous. If a man cannot vanquiſh it, 
he muſt eſcape it, go out of the way, deal cunningly, or weaken 
and diſſolve it, with other thoughts and alienatiogs of the mind, 
yea break. it into.many picces; and all this by diverſions. The other 
advice, in the laſt and more dangerous entremities that arc in a man- 
ver paſt hope, is a little to caſt down the head, to lean unto the 
blow, to yield unto neceſſitie; for there is great danger, that by too 
much obſtinacy in not relenting at all, a man giveth occaſion to 
violence to trample all under foot. It is better to make the laws 
to will that they can, fince they cannot do that they would. It 
was a reproach unto Cato, to have been oyer-rough.in the civil wars 
of his time, and that he rather ſuſfered the Common-weal to run 
into all extremities, then ſuccoured it, by tying himſelf over-ltriftly 
to the laws. Contratily, Epaminendas in a neceſſitie, continued 
his charge beyond his time, the law upon the pain of his life 
did prohibit him: and Philopamenes is commended, that being born 
to command, he did not onely know how to govern according to 
che laws, but alſo commanded the Jaws themſelves, when publick 
neceſſitie did require it. A Leader at a neceflity mult ſtoop a little, 
apply himſclf to the oceaſion, tun the table of the law, if not take 
it away, go a little out of the way, chat he loſe not all; for this is 
prudence, which is no way contrary either to reaſon or juſtice. 


11 I. Doubt- 
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N things doubtfull, where the reaſons are ſtrong on all parts, and 
the inabilitic to ſee and chooſe that which is ned 4 
bringeth with ic uncertainty and perplexitic, the beſt and ſafeſt way 
is to lean to that part wherc there is molt honelty and juſtice: for. 
notwithſtanding it fall ot. out happily, yet there Hall alwages fe- 
main an inward content, and an out ward glory, to habe choſen the 
better part. Beſides, a man.knoweth not, if he had taken the con- 
trary part, what would have happened, and whether he had eſca- 
ped his deſtiny. When a man deubteth which is the better and the 

chorter way, let him take the ſtraite r. 


25234 


TTI I. Diſcult dangerous affair r, 

N difficult affairs, as in agteements, to be -qver-carefyll to make 

chem over · ſure, is to male them b leſſe affured; becauſe a 
man employeth therein more time, more people are hindered, more 
things. more clauſes are mingled and interpoſed; then ate needfull, 
from whence ariſe all diſſerences. Adde hereunto, that a man ſeem- 
eth hereby to ſcorn fortune, and to exempt kimſelf from her jurif= 
diftion , which cannot, be, Tie frame jngrentem. refringt 0h 
vnlt : He will nat weaken thtir approaching force. It is better to 
make them briefly. and quicdly wich a liatle danger. then to be ſo ex- 
1 — . walk 

In dangerous affairs a man mult he wiſe and cpuragious, he mu 
foreſee — all dangers, make them cher leflon nor greater 
then they are by want of judgement, think that they will not all 
happen, or ſhall not all hays; their effects; that a man may avoid 
- many by induſtry, or by diligence , or otherwiſe; what they are 
from. whom he may receive aid and ſuccour, and thereupon take 

| gro reſolute. not fainting for them in an honalt cncerpriſe. 
A wiſe man is coura gious; for he thinketh, diſcourſeth, and pre- 
pareth hiqmſelf for all, and a couragious man muſt likewiſe be wile. 


J. . Conjarations, 2 


*. 
4 
1 
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V \ 7 E are come now to the gteateſt, molt important and dan- 1 6 
gerons accidents, which we will handle in order, expteſſely Deſcription, - 
deſcribing them one aftet che other, giving afterwards. in cyery * 
; of 
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2 
Remedies aud 
adviſements. 


1+, Comfardtions. © ES 

of them ſome adviſements fit for a Sovereign, and in the end for 
oy mn coy TSS. 

Conjuration is a conſpiracy and enterpriſe of one or many 2. 
gainſt the perſon of the Prince or the State: It is a dangerous thing, 
hardly avoided or remedied, becauſe it is cloſe and hidden. How 
ſhould a man defend himſelf againſt a covert enemie, ſuch an one as 
carrieth the countenatice of a moſt officions friend? How can a 
man know the will and thoughts of another? And again, he that 
contemneth his own life, is maſter of the life of another, Costem- 
nit omnes ile,qui mortem prizes: He contemneth all men that firſt con- 
femneth death. In ſachſort that the Prince” is expoſed to the mercy 
of a private man hoſoever he 0. 

Machiavel ſetteth down at large, how a man ſhould frame and 


order, and conduct a conſpiracy; we, how it may be broken, hinder- 


ed, prevented. 3 Hg 

. The counſels and remedies hereupon are, firſt a privie ſearch 
and ar been. by faithful and diſcrert perſons fie for ſuch a pur- 
poſe, who ate the eyes and ears of the Prince: Theſe muſt diſcover 
whatſoever is ſaid and done, eſpecially by the principall officers. 
Conſpirators do 8 kr and there defame the Prince, or lend 
their ears to thoſe that blame and accuſe him. Their diſcou:ſe and 
conference then touching the Prince muſt be knotn, and a l rince 
muſt not ſtick to be bountifull in his rewards and immunit ies to ſuch 
diſcoverers: But yet he muſt not over ightly give credit to all re- 


ports: He muſt lend his eare to all, not his belief; and diligently ex- 


amine, to the end he oppreſſe not the innocent, and ſo purchaſe unto 
Himſelf, the hatred and hard ſpeech of the people. Fo 

2. The ſecond advite is, that he endeavour by clemency and inno- 
cency to win the love of all, even of his enemies, fidifſimn cuftodia 
Principts innocentia : Innocency is the moſt faithful ſafegward of the 
Prince. By offending no man, a maritaketh-a conrſe tobe offended 
by none: And it is co ſmall purpoſe fot a'min to ſhew bis power by 
wrongs and out-rages. Malt vim [nam poteſtas,aliorum contumeliis 
experitur:power dothil make proof of its force,by the contempt of others 

3. The third is to make a good fhew,to ſhew a good countenance 
ny thing; and to publiſh in all places, that he is well perſwaded of 
thoſe meetings nl able that men appoint, and 1 make them 


according to the accuſtomed manner, not changing or depreſſing a- 


believe that he hath them not in the wind, that he deſcrieth not their 
plots and purpoſes: This was an experiment which Deny: the tyrant 


made 
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made good uſe of againſt an enemy of his, which coſt him dear. 

4. The fourth is to attend without aſtoniſhment & trouble what= 
ſoever may happen unto him. {e/ar did well put in practice theſe 
three latter means, but not the firſt, Ir is better, ſaich he, to die once, 
then to live ( nay to die) alwayes in a trance and a continuall fever of 
an accident, whick is paſt remedy; and muſt be wholly referred unto 
God. They that have taken another courſe, and have endeavoured 
to prevent it by puniſnments and revenge, have very ſeldome found 
it the beſt way, and have not for all that eſcaped the danger, as ma- 
ny Romane Emperours can well witneſſe. | | 

But the conſpiracy being diſcovered, the truth found out, what is to 2 
be done? The conſpirators muſt rigorouſly be puniſhed:to ſpare ſuch Puniſhment of 
people, is cruelly to betray the Weal-publick, They are enemies to ce 
the liberty, good, and peace of all: Juſtice requireth it. But yet wiſ- = — 
dome and diſcretion is neceſſary herein; & he muſt not alwaies carry : 
himſelf after one and the ſame manner. Sometimes he muſt execute 
ſuddenly, eſpecially if the number of the conſpirators be ſmall. But — 
whether the number be little or great, he muſt not ſeek by tortures to 
know the confederates (if otherwiſe & ſecretly he may know them, 
and to make as though he knew them not, is good) for a man ſeeketh 
that which he would not find. It is ſufficient that by the puniſhment 
of a ſmal number, good ſubjects are contained in their duty, and they 
diverted from their attempts, that either are not, or think not them- 
ſelyes bewraied. To know all by tortures doth perhaps ſtir up mens 
hearts againſt him. Sometimes he mult delay the puniſhment, but yet 
never be flow in procuring his ſafety. But yet the conſpirators may 
be ſach, and the treaſon diſcovered at ſuch a time, that a man mulit 
not diſſemble, and to puniſh them inſtantly is to play and loſe all. 
The beſt way of all others is,to prevent the conſpiracy, to frultrate 
it, faining nevertheleſs not to know the conſpirators, but ſo to carry 
himſelf, as if he would provide for another thing as the ¶ arthagini - 
ans did to Haunon their Captain. Optimum es ſolum ſape inſidiarum juin Ib 
remedium, fi non intelligantur: The beſt, and oftentimes the onely re- Tacit. ” 
medy of treachery is that a man ſtem not to know them. And which is 
more, a Prince muſt ſometime pardon, eſpecially if he be a great man, 
that hath deſerved wel of the Prince and ſtate, & to whom they are 
both in ſome ſort bound, whole children, parents, friends are mighty. 
For what ſhould he do? how ſhould he break this band? If with ſafe- 
ty he may, let him pardon, or at leaſt leſſen the puniſhmens. Cle. 
mency in this caſe is ſometimes not onely glorious o a Prince, Nil 

glo ri- 
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and remedies. 


them 


| | Treuſon. 6 i 
loriofims Principe impunt laſo, but it helpeth much for ſafetie to 
e from the like defignments, and worketh ei- 
ther ſhame in them or repentance; the example of Auguſtus to- 


wards Cinna is very excellent. 


” 


V 1 . Treaſon. 


6 4 Reaſon is a ſecret conſpiracie or enterpriſe againſt a place, or a 
troap or company: it is as a conjuration, a ſecret evil, dange- 
rour and hardly avoided : for many times a traitor is in the middle 
and boſome of the company, or place, which he ſelleth aud betray- 
eth. To this unhappy myſteriearewillingly ſubject. ſuch as are co- 
vetous, light ſpirits, hy pocrites: and this is commonly in them, that 
they make a fair ſhew of cruſt and fidelity, they commend and 
keep it carefully in ſmall matters, and by that means 

to cover, they diſcover themſelves. It is themark wherebyto know 


The adviſements are alwayes the ſame that belongs to conjura- 
tions: except in the puniſhments, which here muſt be ſpeedic, grie- 
vous, and irremiflible : for they are 2 kind of people ill born and 
1 pernicious to che world , whom to pitie it is 


VII. Commotiaut of the people. 
= Here are many ſorts, according to the diverſity of the cauſes; 
; perſons, manner and continuance, as we ſhall fee hereafter: fa- 
ction, confederacie, ſedition , tyrannie ,civill wars. But we will 
ſpeak here ſimply and in generall of thoſe that are raiſed in a beat, 
as ſudden tumults, that endure not long. The adviſements and re- 
medies, are to procure ſorye one os other to ſpeak, and ſhew him- 
ſelf. anto them, that is of authority vi and fingular reputati- 
on, eloquent , having gravicic mingled with grace, and induſtry 
with ſmooth ſpeech to win the people: for at the preſence of ſuch a 
man, as at a ſudden lightning, the grow. calm and quiet : 
(nen maguo in poprlo cum ſape coorta 
Seditioeft, ſavitque ammis ignobule vui ga, 
. faces, & ſaxcarvelant: furor arm miniſtrat. 
um Piet ate grauem, ac merit is, fi forte virum quom 
* Confhextve, ſilant, arrecbi ſqus au ibus adſt ant: 
et. 


The regit dictis animos, & poctora mule 


When 


S 
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common of the people. 


ben as the Commons in tmnnultuone guife 
With furions rape do in ſedition viſe, 
Then ſtones and fire, and all things flie about, 
as ſurie fills the hands of that baſe routes - 
And if by chauce # mau both grave und ſage, = 
ef good deſert, and revertticd for his age, 
T hey hap to ſee, then filent ſtraight they ſtand. 
with liſtning ears his Words to underſtand: 
He with ſweet words their anger doth aſſWage, 
rules their ſtout minds, and doth appeaſe their rage. 
Sometimes the Captain himfelf muſt undertake this buſineſſe, 
But it maſt be done wit an open front, a ſtrong aſſurance, having 
his mind free and pure from all imagination of death;and the worlt 
that may happen unto him: for to go amongſt them with a fear full 
and unconſtant countenance, with flattery and humble carriage, is 
to wrong himſelf, ind to do little good. This Ceſar did excellent. 
ly put in price; ipon thoſe mut inous legions aid armies that roſe 


up againit him. 
fei ag gere falts 

CeFpitic iutrepiuus bultu, merhitque timutri 

Nil metuen t. 1 

On high upon a heap of turfs y rear a, 

we hare L ud, appear'd, 

eAnd wn Red him worthy tobe fear'd. 

And Auguſtus did as much to his Actias legions, faith Tacitus. 

There are then two titans to quiet and appeaſt a moved and furious 
people: the ane is by rough uſage, and pure authority and reaſon. 
This is the better and more noble, and becometh a Captain, if it 
ſtand him upon; but yet he muſt take heed how due do it, as harh 
been ſaid. The other more ordinary is by flattery and fair ſpeeches, 
for he maſt not make an open f̃eſiſtance. Savage beaſts are never 
tatmed with blows : and therefore a man muſt not be ſpiring of 
good words, and fair promiſes. In this caſe the wiſe have permit- 
ted a man to lie, as men uſe to do with children and fick folk. Here- 
in Pericles was excellent, who won the people, by the eyes, the ears, 
and the belly; that is to ſay, by Shews, Comedies, Feaſts, arid here- 
by did whit he liſt. This means more baſe and ſervile, but yet ne- 
ceſſary, muſt be practiſed by him whom the Captain ſendeth, as 
Menenins eAtrippa did at Rome. For if he think to win thetn 
by main force, when they are _ * bounds of reaſon, rio 


way 


Faltion and Confederacy. 1 
way yielding unto them, 2s Appius, Coriolanus, Cato, Phacion, en. 
deavoured to do, he is miſtaken, and deceiveth himſelf. 


VIII. Faction and Confederacy. 
1 Fromm or confederacy is a complotment and aſſociation, of one 
The deſcripti- T againſt another between the ſubjects; whether it be between the 
an. great or the ſmall, in great numbers or little. It ariſeth ſometimes 
p from the hatreds that are between private men. and certain fami- 
lies; but for the moſt part from ambition (the plague of ſtates) eve- 
ry one coveting the firſt rank. That which falleth out between great 
perſonages, is more pernitious. There are ſome that ſick not to 
ſay, That it is in ſome ſort profitable for a Sovereign; and it doth 
the ſelf ſame ſervice to a Common-weal , that brawls of ſervants 
do in families, ſaith Cato. But that cannot be true, except it be in 
tyrants, who fear leſt their ſubjects ſhould agree too well; or in 
ſmall and light quarrels between Cities, or between Ladies of the 
Court to know news. But not important factions, which muſt be 
extinguiſhed in their firſt birth, with their marks, names, habili- 
ments, which are many times the ſeeds of villanous eſſects, witneſſe 
that great deflagration, and thoſe bloudy murthers happened in 
Conſtantinople, for the colours of green and blue, under uff inian. 
= The adviſements hereupon are, That if the factions be betwixt two 
The a Fe ſes great perſonages , the Prince muſt endeavour by goed words or 
1 ments ami re- threatnings to make peace and atonement betwixt them, as Alex. 
41 nedics. ander the Great did betwixt Epheſtion and Crater us, and Archi. 
il. dam betwixt two of his friends. If he cannot do it, let him ap 
point arbitrators, ſuch as are free from ſuſpition and paſſion. The 
like he ſhould do, if the faction be betwixt divers ſubjects, ot. cities 
and communities. And if it fal out that it be neceſſary that he ſpeak 
himſelf, he muſt do it with counſel, being called, to avoid the malice 
and hatred of thoſe that are condemned. If the faction be bet weei 
great multitudes, and that it be ſo ſtrong, that it cannot be appes- 
ſed by juſtice, the Prince is to employ his force for the utter extin. 
guiſhment thereof. But he muſt cake heed that he carry himſelf in. 
different, not more affectioned to one then to another; for therein 
there is great danger, and many have undone themſelyes. And to 
ſay the truth, it is unworthy the greatneſs of a Prince, and he thatis 
maſter of all, to make himſelf a companion to the one, and an ene- 
mie to the other: And if ſome muſt needs be puniſhed, let it light 
upon theſe that are the principall heads, and let that ſaffice. ; 
; | TX, St 
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* ITX. Sedition. 
Edition is a violent commotion of a multitude againſt a Prince 
N Yo; a Magiſtrate, It ariſeth or growetheither from oppreſſion 
ne or fear : For they that have committed any great offence, fear 
he WW ' puniſhment; others think and fear they ſhall be oppreſſed, and both 


of them by the apprehenſion of an evil, are ſtirred to ſedition to pre- 
ni- vent the blow. It likewiſe ſpringeth from a licentious liberty, from 
ve- want and neceſſity, in ſach ſort, that men fit for this buſineſs, are 
eat ſack as are indebted, male-content, and men ill accommodated in 
to all things, light perſons, and ſuch as are blown up, and fear juſtice. 
th Theſe kind of people cannot continue long in peace : peace is war 
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nta unto them, they cannot ſleep but in the midſt of ſedition, they are 


in not in libertie but by the means of confuſion, The better to bring 
in WF their purpoſes to paſſe, they confer together in ſecret, they make 
the great complaints, uſe doubtfull ſpeeches, afterwards ſpeak more o- 
bell penly, ſeem zealous of their liberty, and of the publick good, and 
il eaſe of the people, and by theſe fair pretences, they draw many un- 
ſſe to them. The adviſements and remedies are: Firſt, the ſelf ſame 
| that ſerved for popular commotions, to cauſe ſuch to ſhew them- 
ſelves and to ſpeak unto them that are fit for ſuch a purpoſe; as 
hath been ſaid. Sceondly, if that profit not, he muſt arm and for- 
tiſie himſelf, and for all that, not proceed againſt them, but rather 
give them leaſure and time to put water in their wine, to the wic- 
ked to repent, to the good to reunite themſelves; Time is a great 
Phyſician, eſpecially in people more ready to mutiny and rebel, then 
to fight. Ferocior plebs ad rebellaudum, quam bellandum ; tentare 
magis quàm tueri libertatem: The common people are more ſtout for 
rebellion, then for battell ; apter to aſſay, then to defend their libertie. 
Thirdly,he muſt in the mean time try all means to ſhake & diſſolve 
them, both by hope and fear; for theſe are the two wayes; S 
offer, metum intendes Offer mercy, and intend judgement. —— 
endeavour to disjoyn them, and to break the courſe of their intelli- 
gence. Fifthly, he muſt win and draw unto him under hand, ſome 
few amongſt them by fair promiſes and ſecret rewards, wherby ſome 
of them wichdrawing themſelves from their company, and coming 
unto him, others remaining with them to ſerve him, and to give in- 
telligence of their carriages and purpoſes, they may the better be 
brought a ſleep, & their heat be ſomewhat allayed. Sixthly,to draw 
and winne the reſt, by yielding unto * ſome part of that _ 
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Chap. 16. 
Plutarch. 
in Brutos 


juſtly by ſodition extorted, Irrira facics que per ſaduionen came 
| ſerint, anch to make all whole with lenitie and clemencie. Laſtiy if 


Tyrannie and. rehellion. 


they demand, and that with fair promiſes and doubtfull terms. It 
ſhall afterwards be eaſie, juſtly to revoke that, which they have un. 


return unto reaſon and obedience, and become honeſt men they 
muſt be handled gentiy/, and a man: muſt be contented with, the 
chaſtiſement and correction of ſome few. of the priveipall authouss 
and fice-brands, without: any further enquiry into the reſt of the 
— that all may think chemſelves in ſa fety, and in grace 
and favour. . | | 


X. Tyranne and rebellion. | 
A Yrannie , that is to ſay, a violent rule or domination againft 
the laws and cultoms , is many times the cauſe of great and 
publick commotions, from whence cometh rebellion , which is aa 
inſurreQion of the people againſt the Prince, becauſe of his tyran. 
nie, to the end they may drive him away and pluck him from his 
throne. And it differeth from ſedition in this, they will not ac. 
knowledge the Prince for their maſter ; whereas ſoditiom proceed. 
etk not ſo farre, being raiſed onely from-a diſpontent of the go- 
verument, complaining and-defiring an amendment thereof. Now 
this tyrannie is practiſed by people ill bred, cruel}, who love wiced 
men, turbulent ſpirits, tal--beavers; hate and fear men of honeſtie, 
and honour; Qui us ſemper aliena virtme formidoloſs, nobilitas,opes, 
omi geſtiq; honores pro evimine, ob virtweos cortiſſimwum exitinss: 
& non minds er mere ſane quan mala: Te When other mon. 
virtue is ever foarfult, nobility, riches, honours , are accounted for 
evinues; for virtuos they rendermoſt aſſured deftruttion; and no leſſe 
ont of — as evil report, But they carvic their punifament with 
e 
r and a terrour; they ſo ings; are 
— led imvardiy in their conſeiences, and at laſt dic an 
evil death, and that very ſoon; For an old tyrant is ſeldome ſeen. 

The adviſements and remedies in this cafe, ſhallbe ſet down at 
large hereafrer in his proper place. The connſels are reduced to tv 
at bis entrance to ſtay and hinder him, left he get the maſtrie; being 
onſtalled and acknowledyed, to ſuffer and obey him, It is better 
to telerate him, then to move ſedition and eivit warre; Prja 
duerinſque tyrannide,, ove injufto nmperie bellum ejvile-; Civil 
Wer i, wor/e then yrs or umu gavernment; for there isnothing 

| | gotten 
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gecten by rebelling or ſpumint xgvinſt kim, but it rather incenſerh 
: wicked Princes, and makes them more cencl © Nobel. tam exaſperet 


— quem forinds impetientia; Nothing ſo much ex 


Aßeratoth the bea of the Wernd, im in ſuffering it. Mo- 
dey; doch not onely conſiſt in their own natures, hut allo in the on- 
tures of their ſabjecta, who many times by their ill carriage and bad 


and pacifieth the ficxce nature of a 
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ſpeeches, do provoke a Prince, and make him far worſe : 0b/equzo Cut: 
mitig antur imperia; & cautre, cam inferioruns 7 Bw 


ronritare' e: Sovignigw amborities are :mitigared by dutiful 
ſervice; and cautrari mi ſo the unldueſ} of the Sovertige is dinwnſbed 
the contumacy of ſubjetts: They rather love diſabediauce With de- 
rution, then dutifulneſſe with ſacarity.. = 
r theſe forenamed publickcommetions, popu- 


lar ĩnſurrectious, faction, ſedition, rehelliqu, comes to for- rie Amine 


kite ir ſelf, and continue until it get an ordinary train and fotm, it is on, 


2 civill warre: which is no other thing, bus a preſſe and canduct of 
armies by che ſubjects; either amongſt themſelves, aud this is a popu- 
lar commetion, or faction and confederacic; or agaialt che Prince, 
the Rare, the Magiſtrate, and this is ſedition or rebellion. Now 
there is not a miſchief more miſerable, nor more ſhamefull; it is a 
fea of 9 — 4 — well, * nat 
properly warre, but a maladie of the State, a fiery pᷣneneſſe and pbren- 
. — the truch, he that is the author thereof, ſhould be 
put out from the number of men, and :baniſhed out of the borders 
of humane nature. There is no kind of wickedneſs that it is freed 
from, impiety and eruelty þetween parents chemfelves, murthers 
9 manger of impunity : Occidere palum, àgurſ core nou-neft 

licer, non 4145, non gta qu protegit; nobilitas cum 
plebe perit, lateque vagatur enſis: It Caf hrs tif openly, br not 
to parton but in — No age, no digmey protefieth any manzthe 
vobilitie persſheth with the common people, and ehe ſſverd Wandererh 
Ta and wide, Rll kind: of diſloyalty, Aiſcipline abohſhed; is m, 
fa wy Gs ant venales, non ſacre, non \profanc ab — 
rere mercenary iu all miſchief, alſlaiuing neitber from ſa 
ny profane, The inferiour and baſeſt ſort Se companions with the 
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beſt; Rhexi mibi Caſar is nul" du wat; bie ſeri; Fariuus puer 
inquinat, æquat ——— * aud Companion on the 
river of Rhine. Them Whom miſchief defileth, it makgth equal. He 
dareth not to open his mouth, for he is of the ſame profeſſioi, 
though he approve it not; Obnoxiis duribus & probibertmon auſer: 
The Leaders being guilty of the ſame crimes, dare not forbid them, 
It is an horrible confuſion; CMetw ac neceſſitate hnc illue mutanturi 
With fear & neceſſity they are changed bnther & thither. To conclude, 
it is nothing but miſery : but there is nothing ſo miſerable as the vi. 
Rory. For though it fall into the hand of him that hath the right 
on his fide; yet there followeth this inconveniencie, that it maketh 
him inſolent, cruel, inhumane; yea, though he were before of a mild 
and generous nature. So much doth this inteſtine war fleſh a man 
in blond; yea, it is a poyſon that conſumerh allhumanity, Neither 
1 is it in the power of the Captains to with - hold the reſt. ä 

2 There are two cauſerto be conſidered of civil wars: The one in 
The cauſes. ſecret, which as it is neicher known nor ſeen, ſo it cannot be hindred 
or remedied : It is deſtiny, the will of God, who will chaſtiſe or 
_ wholly diſpeople a ſtate. In /e magna rannt, letis hunc numina re- 
bus Creſcendi poſutre modum. T hey bring great ruins to rhemſelver; 
God hath ſet his ſtop to their growing proſperity. The other is well 
underſtood by the wiſe, and may be happily remedied, if men will, 
and they to whom ir appertaineth, ſet to their helping hand. This 
is the difſolution and generall corruption of manners, whereby inen 
of no worth, and that have nothing to do, endeavour to turn all 
topſie turvey, to put all into combulijon, tover their wounds with 
the hurt of the are; for they love better to be over-whelmed with 
the publick ruin, then their own particular. MHiſcere cunt a, & 
privata vulnera reipublice malis uperire : nam #taſeres habet, ut 
prilicaruina quiſque malit quam ſua proteri. & idem paſſurus mi- 
unt con pici : Thy confound all things, and cover private wonnds by 
the evils f the common-wealth:: for the caſe ſo ſtands, that every on 
had rather be trodden down inthe publick ruine, then in bis own, aud to 

be lraſt ſeen when they ſuffer the ſame. . 

3 Now the adviſements and remedies for this miſchief of civil 
The counſels wax, are to end it aſſoon as may be, which is done by two means, 
aud remedies. agreement and victory. The firſt is the better, although it be not 

ſuch as a man deſireth, time will help the reſt. A man ſometimes 

muſt ſuffer himſelf to be deteived, to the end he may end a civil war, 

as it is ſaid of Arti pater, Bellum finire cupieuti, opus erat decipi: He + 
| that 
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5 virtue Cato, bath likewiſe put in FR being content to take 


Civil Warres. 


that defireth to end the warebed nad to be deceived. Victory is dan- 
becauſe it is to be feared that the Conquerour, will abuſe it, 
whereby a tyrannie may enſue. To the end a man may carry him- 
ſelf well herein, he muſt quit himſelf of all the authors of troubles, 
and other commotions, and ſuch like:bloud-ſuckers, as well on the 
one part, as the other, whether it be by ſending them far off with 
ſome charge, or under ſome fair 3 and ſo dividing them; or by 
employing them againſt eager, an handling the meaner fore 
with lenity and gentleneſſe. 
XII. eAdviſements for particular perſons touching 
the fereſail publick diviſions. 
Hus we have ſeen many kinds of publick troubles and diviſi- 
ons, for which and exp one one of them, we have given counſels 
and remedies in reſpect of the Prince: It remaineth that we now 
give them for particular perſons. This cannot be determined in a 


word. Ther are: two queſtions; the one, whether. it be law fall for Two 3 


an honeſt man to joyn himſelf to one part, or to remain quiet and 
indifferent; ſecond, how a man mult carry himſelf in boch caſes, 
thats is to ſap. A to one part, or not — — to either, 


5 to — — part 1 10 he ere notzl ; but 75 be- 


that an man cannot do 1 then to keep himſelf parks > 
be knoweth not how to betake himſelf to either part without of- 


fence, becauſe all theſe, diviſions ate in their own natures unlaw- 
Full, and 3 nor ſabſiſt without inhumanitie and 


injuſtice. And many good peopl ople bave.abhorred it, as Aſinius 
Palio anſwered , who deſired him to follow him againſt 


Mare. Antony, = x 


755 ſide, is it not a thing reaſonable for 
2 man to with the 


ood, and ſuch, as have right on their 


fide. Wiſe Kelen hath "ada ed affirmatively » yea roughly chaſtiſed 


him, and retigcth himſelf and taketh not part. The profeſſor of 
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The ſecond. 


Outragiom. 


Moderate. 


Neurers. 


Indg. 21. 
Tix Liv. 


 modcflicand poſs reer alwayes 


Adviſements for yartiewlas perſons, ec. 
bat command ing it. Todercrniine this donde; it ſeemeth 


— — of worth and renown, Who hive boch pub ne charge and 


| c_ and firfficiencie in the tate, may and ought to ra — 
ſe 


in that pert which chey half jndge chic becrer + * forth 
they aband on in a the ſtern of that ſhip wich in red x 
they ate content to govern ; eſpecially bei an bnoatab patt to 
provide for the ſafety of tho Rate; And — that private men, 
and ſuch ac are of a lower degree in the charge of che ſtate, ſhould 
ſtay and retire themſelyes into ſome peaceable and ferure place, du- 
ws + the diviſion : and oth of them ſo tocarry themſelves as ſhall 
be ſaid hereafter, Fina inally » touching the choice of the part ſome- 

times there is no difficultie, for the one i; ſo un juſt, and ſo unfortu- 


— gs to berhooght of befides the + 


the parts. 

Let us come to the other point, eee 
all. Thin is determinetl in u word. by che counſel and rule of mode- 
eAftricar,' ſo renowned for his 


ration , following the example 
— to fuvour the 


| 'kinmſef with arms, 
11 7 nenn 
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vedover-muck, but carry themſelves vvith moderation, not buſy 1 
themfeſycs with the affir if DE not wholh carticd and and — 
fed unvo it; and in this 
petarire; that the tempel bein — . — 
offence they have not any patt in Argos great Uifordors und infelen- 
cirs, that ate cottmitred: bat co Irrerening 2 
them as they ca. 2. Tl Arg 8 tt (h 
ebndfitidn is ſyeeteſt ar a be, W 0 nnd 
affection they inrlite vr aged 4 Ho ; maſt nor remain 
a8 neutets, that is, raking no care of the iffue, Ind of the fate of ei 
_— one or the other, livit to chietniſelves, and a fpectator in a 
3 1 7755 che tniſtries of orher men, Theſe kind of men 
—.—. to al, And at the faſt they run a dangeromt forxune: as we 
tead of thr Tele, iu cht warte bf Terres, ind nd pf cht, Gim 
Nxurralirar ner aimirs: iy ue iir 50 l: Nearridity neither 
gerrerh fiendi, nor taberb away entmics.Neutrality is neither fair nor 
honeſt, if it be not with. of parts, as Ceſar, — 
i or 
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touching the fireſaid pablick diviſions. 297 

for his friends, contrary to Pompey, who held them for enernĩeaʒ of 

that hebe a ranger, or ſuch a one, as for his prearneſs and dignity 

ought not to mingle himſelf wich ſuch a tout, but rather reclaim 

them if he can, atbitratiag and moderat ing all. Much lefle muſt 

men in ſach à eaſe be inconſtant, wavering mungrels, Praten i, far 

more odions then neuters and offenfive to all. But they muſt (con- 

timing partakers in affection if they will, for thought and affecti- 

on is wholly our own) be common in their actions, offenſive to 

none, officious and gracious to all, complaining of the common in- Con. 

felicitie. Theſe kind of people neither get enemies, nor loſe their 

friends. They are fit to be mediators, and loving arbitrators who 

are better then the common. So that of ſuch as are not partakers, Mediators, 

who are four; two ate evil, neuters and incotiſtant perſons ; two 

good, common, and mediators; but alwaics the one more then the 

other, as of partakers there are two forts, heady, outragious, and 
Ti. freuen vin. 
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b a man may commodiouſly- and loyally carry 
'himfelf between enemies, if not with equal aſſection, yet in ſuch 
aTemperatemanmer, a that he engage not kimſelf fo much to one 
intereſt in him, and ſo conteneing himſelf wich un indifferent mea- 
ſure of their grace, report nothing but indifferent thinps, and ſuch 
as ate non, or that ſerve in common to both parts, ſpeaking. no- 
thing to the one that he may not lay to the other in irs due time, 
changing only the accent and the form thereof. 


CHAP. V. c 
Of Puſtice in general. 


N + eto every one that which appercaineth unto him, 
ro himſelf firſt,and afterwards ro orhers : ſo that it tomprebend- , T _ 
eth all the duties and offices of every particular perfon : Weich are , © 


Inconſtant. 


two-fold, the firſt to hitnſelf, the ſerond to another, und they are 


contained in chat general commandment, which is the ſummary of 


all jaſtice; Thos halt love thy neighbour as i : which doth 
not only ſet don the daty of a — — in the ſecond 
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298 Of jafticein general... :\ 
place, but it ſheweth and rulcth it according to the pattern of that 
duty and love he oweth towards himſelf: for as the Hebrews ſay, 

a man mult begin charity with himſelf. - 5 
The beginning then of all juſtice, the firſt and moſt ancient com- 

The fir: and mandment, is that of reaſon over ſenſualitie. Before a man can 

0-1ginal juſtice, well command others, he mult learn to command himſelf, yieldeth 
unto reaſon the power of commanding, and ſubduing the appetite, 

and making it pliant to obedience. This is the firſt originall, in- 

ward, proper, and moſt beautifull juſtice that may be. This com- 

mand of the Spirit over the brutall and ſenſdall part, from whence 

the paſſions do ariſe, is compared to an Eſquire or Horſeman, who 

by: reaſon that he keepeth his horſe and mounteth him often, 

and ever in the ſaddle, he turneth and manageth him at his 
plcalores 5: ig iis vie Al att BIR: 

2 To ſpeak of that juſtice which is outwardly practiſed and with 

The d/linftion a nother, we muſt firſt know that there is a two-fold juſtice; the 

of jiſt ce. one naturall, univerſall, noble, philoſophicall; the other after a ſort 
artificial, particular, politick, made and reſtrained to the neceſſitie 
of policies and ſtates. That hath better rules, is more firm, pure and 
beautifull, but it is out of aſe, nant to the world, ſuch as it is. 
Veri juris germaneg; juſtiti ſelidam & exprefſan; effigiem nullam 
tenemus; wmbris & imaginilus utimur : We hold ne ſaumd aud true 
image of right and perfect juſtice; we onely uſe the ſbadow and ima- 

inations thereof: it is not in a manner capable thereof, as hach been 
bid. That is the rule of Polyc/erws inflexible, invariable. This is 
more looſe and flexible,accommodating it ſelf to humane weakneſs, 
and vulgar neceſſitie. It is the leaden Lesbian rule, which yieldeth 
and bendeth it ſelf as there is need, and as the times, perſons, affairs, 
and accidents do require. This permitteth upon a neceſſity, and 
approveth many things, which That wholy rejecteth and condemn - 
eth. It hath many vices lawfull, and many good actions unlawfull. 
That reſpecteth wholly and purely reaſon , honeſtie; This profit, 
joyning it as much as may be with honeſtie. Of that, which is but 
an Idea, and in contemplation we ſhall not need to ſpeak. 
The uſuall juſtice, and which is practiſed in the world, is firſt 


| 4 | 
Jaufticein two-fold, that is. to ſay, equal, bound, and reſtrained to the terms 


praftſe aifix- of che law; according to which Judges and Magiſtrates ate to pro- 
gviſped. ceed :. the other jult and conſcionable, which not enthrilling it ſelf 
to the words of the Law, marcheth more freely, according to the 

exigencic of the caſe, yea, ſometimes againſt the words of the law. 

2 | Re 


Of juſtice in gener ul.. | : 
Nod to ſpeak better; ie handleth and ruleth the law as need requi- 
reth. And therefore faith a wiſe man, the-lawes themſelves and ju- 
Nice have need to be ordered and handled juſtly, that is to ſay, with 
equitie; c expoſitio & emendatio legis eft, exponit ſenſum, men- 
dat defeitum : Which is an expoſition aud amending of the law, er- 
:ponndeth the meaning and amecndeth the 'defeft. This is the fine flour 
of juſtice, which is in the hand of thoſe that judge in ſovereigntie. 
Again, to ſpeak more particularly, there is a two- fold juſtice ; the 
one commutative, betwixt private men, which is handled and 
practiſed by Arithmatick proportion; the other diſtributive, pub- 
lickly adminiſtred by Geometrical proportion: it hath two parts, 
reward, and puniſhmene,* 3 

Now this uſuall and practiſed juſtice, is not truly and perfectly 


juſtice: humane nature is not capable thereof no more then of all There 4 10 
other things in their puritie. As humane juſtice is mingled with true juſtice in 
ſome grain of injuſtice, favour, rigour, too much, or too little, and be world. 


and there is no pure and true mediocritie; from whence have ſprang 
theſe ancient proverbs, That he is enforced to do wrong by retail 
that will do juſtice in groſſe: and injuſtice in ſmall things that will 
do juſtice in great, Lawyers eo give courſe and paſſage rocommu- 
tative juſtice , do covertly and ſilently ſuffer themſelves to'deceive 
one another, and that in a certain meaſute, ſo that they paſſe not 
the moitic of the juſt price; and the reaſon is, becauſe they know not 
how 2 And —— juſtice, — many innocents 
arc apprehended and condemned? how many guilty quit and ſer at 
libertie? and that without the fault of the 23 Am dreaming 
either of that too much, or too little, which is alwayes perpetual in 
the pareſt juſtice ? Juſtice is a let or hinderance to it ſelf, and hu- 
mane ſufficienciecannot ſee and provide for all. And here we may 
take novice a other matters, of a great defect in diſtributive 
- Juſtice, in that itpuniſheth only and rewardeth not: although theſe 
are the two parts and the two hands of juſtice: but as it is com- 
monly practiſed, it is lame, and inclineth holy unto puniſhment. 
The greateſt favour that a man receiveth from it, is indemnitie, 
which is a pay too ſhort for ſach as deſerve better then the com- 
mon ſore. But yet this is not all; for if a man be falſly accuſed, and 
upon chat accuſation committed, he is ſure to endure puniſtiment 
ſufficient: at che aſt his innocencie being known, he eſcapeth 
perhaps his uttermoſt puniſhment, but without amends of that 
'wrongfull affliction he hath endured , even ſuch perhaps as ſhall 
| never 


a 
never leave him. Ad be vecaſer in the meantime. be the 
pm yr ors Yn a light ( which iscaficto.do) | 
— ere ep. ſo ſparing is juſtice in rewarding, 
—— holly in chaſtiſement, whereof that common 
ſpeech ariſeth, — omg aud to be ſubject unto jaſtice, is 
al dien to beunderſtoon. of puniſiunent. And it.isancalie matter 
for any man that will to bring another man into danger of puniſh. 
ment, even to ſuch an eſtate, as ther he nal acver know me 
6- 82 — - three principal parts : ff 
ice are t priac parts: for man is 
The djviſon of jadebted-tothree, to God, to himſelf, co his neighbour : to one 
this matter. above himſelf, to bimſelf, and to others belige himſelf : if his duty 
towards God, which is piety and religion, hath ſufficiently been ſpo- 
IL. 2. c.. ken before. It — we now fpcak of his duty — 


- himſelf, ann. 


. C H A P. V I. 
Of the juſtice and duty of a man towards bnuſelf. 

His is ſu contained in this whole work, in the firſt 

book which tencheth a maa to know-him(clf, and all humane 

. — in the ſecond, which teachoth a man to be wiſe, and to 

that end giveth adviſements and rules; end-in the eeft of this book, 

eſpecially in the virtues of forticude and temperance. ' Nevertheleſs 

I 9 ſome adviſement ee aud 

Ihe tuſt and fundamental vice v, toreſolve neetolive Caxe= 

. lefly, after an-uncertain faſhion, and by chance and adventure, as 

almoſt all are accuſtomed todo, who ſoem to mock and deceive 

themſclves, and not to ſive in good carneſt. nor leading the life ſe- 

riouſly and attentively, but living from day to dau, ast falleth ont. 

They taſte not, they poſſeſs bot, they enjoy mar their life: but they 
uſe it to make uſe of . things Their deſignmezits and orcupa- 

tions do many times trouble. and hurt their ſife more then do it ſer- 
vice. Theſe kind of all things in good carneſt, except it 
re, dar the — — 5 — 
riomm, 0 away aa if they t 
not thereof : it is a bare ſuppuſition that is no worth — 
of. That which is but an accident is principal unto them, and tho 
5 * as an acccflary. Theyuſfectund intliae themſelves — all 
12 things, 
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of the juſtice aua duty of man tamads himſalf. 
things; Jong tog knowledge, honours, dignitics, riches: others 
to take thai pleaſure, to hunt: to ſpout | miele to paſs away tho 
timo: others to ſpeculations, imaginations, inventions: others to 
manage and order affairs: others to other but to live is the 
feaſt they tbink of. They ive a8 it were inſenſihiy, being wholly 
addidhed and fakteving their changhes open other things, Life is 
unto thom but a 3 team, and 3nd a proccaſtigation or delay to 
enploy it about other things. Now all this is very un juſt, it is an 
inſelieity and 2gaink a mans ſelf: it is for a man to loſe his 


life, and to ge thet which x5 2 ſhould 45 that * 
laue fer ioufly, ac choerfully | 2 6 Vavere & latari: us 
ure. vi vers dctum : To liwawmel 1 ever 


0 do goed to himſelf, and 40 live lamued, to the end he may live 
well; and well die: it is the fault of every man. Amanmult lead 
and order his life, as if it were a buſinels of greg weight and conlee 
quence, and as a hargain made whereof he mult give an account ex- 
actiy by parts and parecls.Itis our greateſt huſimeſt: in reſpeR where- 
of all the voſt are hut totes thios acceſſry and ſuerficial. There 
are ſomo that deliberate and puipaſe to do if, hut it is when they 
malt live no longer, whevein.they reſemble choſe that put off their 
ing and folliog till theeaacket be pat; and when they ſee cheir 


folly, they complain, ſayi Shall I neverhave leiſure to mabe my 
qa ſerum 4 i ncipere v ν qu See lib. 1. cap. 


retreat, to live unto my ſolt 2 


defcnondum oft ? — mercebreatir ehiigio? dues diſfariav vi. 36. 
ta eit. How late it it tobagintoliverrltns man mult ceſs 


69 live? how foolifo is is to fanget.our-mareality.* Whileſt it i defer- 

ro life paſſeob amay. And this bthorcafos why the, wile.cry gut 

undo us, woll to uſe thetime, tewperi perce. That we haue nqt nocd 

of any thing ſo much as time, ſaith Z anon. For life is ſnhot. and Are 

is long: not the Arc to heal, but rather coiue, which is wiſdomę. 
To this fieſt and poincipat advice, theſe following do ſerve. 

To learn to d well, to content, to delight himſelf alone, yea to 
quit himſelf of the world, if need be: the greateſt thing is for a man 
to know ho to be hiraſelf; virtue is content with it ſelf: let us Min 
ſo much of our ſelves, as to be able in good. eaxneſt and wilagly 1 
to live alone, and to live at oum eaſe. Let us leam to quit our ſe 
of all thoſe bands that faſien ant bind ua to another, gui that our 
contentment depend of our ſeluer, neither ſesking nor diſdaining 
orrefuling company, but cheerfully to go on. with ox without com- 
pany, as either our own, or anothers need do require: but yet | 


ves 


403 of the juſtice and duty of man towards himſelf. 
ſo to ſhut up our ſelves, and to ſettle and eſtabliſh our pleaſure, as 
ſome that are half loſt being alone. A man mult have within him. 
ſelf wherewith to entertain and content himſelf, & in fnw ſuo 
gaudere, And to rejoyce Within himſelf, He that hath won this 
point pleaſcth himſelf in all places and in all things, He muſt carry 
a countenance conformable to the company and the affairs that are 
in hand and preſent themſelves, and accommodate himſelf unto 
another; be ſad if need be, but inwardly to keep himſelf one and the 
ſame: this is the meditation, and conſideration, which is the nour- 
iſnment and life of the ſpirit, eujus vivere e, : Whoſe life 
ic cogitation. Now for the benefit of nature, there is not any buſi- 
neſs which we do more often, continue longer, that is more caſie, 
more natural, and more our own, then to meditate and to enter- 

- tain our thoughts, But this meditation is not in all after one man- 
ner, but very divers, according to the diverſity of ſpirits. In ſome it 
is weak, in others ſtrong ; in ſome it is languiſhing idleneſs, a va- 

cancy and want of other buſineſs. But the greater ſpirits make it 
their principal vacation and moſt ſerious ſtudy, whereby they are ne- 
ver more buſied, or leſs alone, (as it is ſaid of Scipio) then when they 
are alone, and quitting themſelves of affaires, in imitation of God 
himſelf, who liveth and feedeth himſelf with his eternal thoughts 
and meditations. It is the buſineſs of the gods, (faith Ariſtotle) 
from whence doth ſpring both their and our blefſedneſs, 

2 Now this ſolitary imployment, and this cheerful entertainment 
Toknow and Of a mans ſelf, muſt not be in vanity, much leſs in any thing that is 
culture him vicious; but in ſludy and profound knowledg, and afterwards in 
ſaf. the diligent culture of himſelf. This is the price agreed, the princi- 

pal, firit and plaineſt travel of every man. He muſt alwaics watch, 
taſte, ſound himſelf; never abandon, but be alwaics neer, and keep 
himſelf to himſelf: and finding that many things go npt well, whe- 
ther by reaſon of vice and defect of nature, or the contagion of an- 
other, or other caſual accidents that troubleth him, he muſt quietly 
and ſweetly correct them, and provide for them. He muſt reaſon 
with himſelf, correct and recal himſelf couragiouſſy, and not ſuffer 
himſelf to be carried away either with diſdain or careleſneſs. 
| He muſt likewiſe in avoiding all idleneſs, which doth but ruſt and 
To keep bin- marre both the ſoul and body, keep himſelf alwaies in breath, in of- 
ſelf in cæec ſe. fice and exerciſe, but yet not over-bent, violent and painful, but 
above all, honeſt, virtuous and ſerious, And that he may the bet- 
| ter 


of the juſtice and duty of man towards himfelf., 5 
ter doit, be moſt quit himſelf of other buſineſs, and propoſe unto 
himſelf ſuch deſiguments as may delight him, conferring with ho- 
neſt men, and good books, diſpencing his time well, and well order- 
ing his hours, and not live tumultuouſly and by. chance and haz- 
zard. ed! 

Again, he muſt well husband, and make profit of all things that 
are preſented unto him, done, ſaid, and make them an inſtruction 
unto him, apply them unto himſelf , without any ſhew or ſem- 
blance thereof. 

And to particularize a little more, we know that the duty of man 
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5 
towards himſelf conſiſteth in three points, according to his three 79 ke u/* 


parts; to rule and govern his ſpirit, his body, his goods, Teuching 


of all things, 


his ſpirit (the firſt and principal, whereunto eſpecially do belong , >... his 
theſe general adviſements which we are to deliver) we know that ui, that is 
all che motions thereof are reduced to two, to think, and to defire, his judgment. 


the underſtanding and the will; whereunto do anſwer ſcience and 


virtue, the two ornaments of the ſpirit. Touching the former, 


which is the underſtanding, he muſt preſerye it from two things, in 
ſome ſort contrary and extreme, that is ſottiſhneſs and folly, that 
is to ſay, from vanities and childiſh follies, on the one fide ; this is 
to baſtardize and to looſe it: it was not made to play the novice or 
baboun , non ad jocum & luſum genitus, ſed ad ſeveritatem potins ; 
Not born to ſport and play, but rather for gravitie: and from phan- 
taſtical, abſurd, and extravagant opinions on the other ſide ; this is 
to polate and debaſe it. It muſt be fed and entertained with things 
profitable and ſerious, and furniſhed and indued with ſound, ſweet, 
and natural opinions: and ſo much care mult not be taken to elevate 
and mount it, to extend it beyond the reach, as to rule; and order 
it. For order and continencie is the effect of wiſdom, and which 
giveth price to the ſoul. and above all to be free from preſumption 
and obſtinacy in opinion, vices very familiar with thoſe that have 
any extraordinary force and vigor of ſpirit; and rather to conti- 
nue in doubt and ſuſpehce,eſpecially in things that are doubtful, and 
capable of oppoſitions and reaſons on both parts, not eaſily digeſt- 
ed and determined. It is an excellent thing, and the ſecureſt way, 
well to know how to doubt, and to be ignorant, and the moſt noble 
Philoſophers have not been aſhamed to make profeſſion thereof, 
yea it is the principal fruit and effect of ſcience. : 
Touching the will, it muſt in all things be governed and ſubmit 
it ſelf to the rule of reaſon, which is the office of vertue,-and 
not 
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Of ile jour mi duty of wan umd: himſelf. © 
not uro fleting conſtuht opiHHDn, which is commonly Falſe, and; 
much leffe ico paſſion; Thele are the three that move und govern 
our fouls. Bit yet this is the differerice, that a wife man ruleth and 
ratgeth himſelf according to nature uiid reaſen, regardeth his duty, 
holdeth for apocryphal, and ſuſpects whatſoever dependeth upon 
opinion, or paſſioh:and therefore he liveth in peace, paſſeth away his 
fe cheerfully and pleafinply, is not ſubject to repentumce, recanta- 
tiom, — becauſe wharſocver falſeth ont, hie could neither do, 
nor chooſe better, and therefore he is never kindled nor tirred j for 
resſon is alwaies peacesble. The foo! that ſuffereth himſelf to be 
led by theſe two, deth nothing but wander and war with himſelf, 
and never reſteth, He is al sies re adviſing, changing, mendiogyre- 
penting and is fre yer contented ; which to ſay the truth, belongeth 
ko à wife man, who hath — — ro — himſelf ſuch a 
one. Null plabiilior quits niſi quum Furvo © . No ##ft more 
pleaſing, ee which — Bath pee yy + bodeſt — muſt 
govern and reſpect himſelf, und fear his reaſon und his conſcience 3 
which is his $94 2enieer, his good ſpirit, in fach fort thar He cannot 
without ſhame Rumble in their preſeniee : arm eñ, n ſaints ſe quif< 
—— Nu vare thing, thitt tiny in ſrould fufficituriy be 
10 self. N : 
Ax tofielit? the body, we owe thereunto aſſiſtaace, and conduct 
or direction. It is foſſy to ge abo to ſeparate and ſunder choſe 
two ptideipall parts the one from the other ; bit contruriiy it is fit 
and treceffiry they be united and je together. Nartre tuick gi. 
ven us a body & nheteſſury inſt fument tb ife: and it i fit tut time 
ſpirit as the pridcipit ſhould te up it the grardianhip and pro. 
tection of the body. So far it be from ſervins the body, 
which is the moſt baſe, unjuſt, (amefill, and burchenfome ſervitude 
that is, that it (hould aſſiſt, counſel ir, and be as a Huaband unto it. 
So that ir oweth thertiitito cart, not ſervice: It mult handle it as a 
Lord, not # a Tytant; höùtiſh it, not paper it; giving it td un- 
derſtand, that it livech hot for it, but that it · cannot Hve here below - 
without it. This is an inſtruction to the Workman, to know how 
to uſe, and make uſe of his inſtruments. And it is xe iſe no foal! 
advantage to a man, to kivw h to uſe his body, and to make it 
x fit inſtamett for the exerciſe 6f virtue. Finally, che body is pre- 
ſerved in good eſtate by moderate riottiſhiicxt und 6 [> 
ciſe. How rhe ſpirit muſt have A part and bear ie company in thoſe 
pleaſutes that belong unito it, hath been fad before; nnd'(hall here. 
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o the juſtice and duy of man toward; himſelf 
after be ſet doi in the virtue of temperance. - 
2 goods and the duty of ever man in Gentle are 
y and divers offices; for to gather riches, to keep them, to huſ- 
— them, to employ them, to yield unto them all that is fit, are 
different ſciences, One is wiſe in the one of them, that in the other 
underſtandeth nothing, neither is it fit he ſhould, The acquiſi- 
tion of riches hath more parts then the reſt. The empleyment is 
more gloriousand ambitious, The preſervation and cuſtody, which 
is proper to the women, is the arbour to cover them. 

Theſs are the ewo extremities alike vitious, to love nd affect 
riches; to hate and reject them. By riches I underſtand that which 
is more thep-cnough; and more then is needfull. A wife man will 
do neither of both, according to that with and prayer of Solomon: 
Give we neither riches nor povertie : but he will hold them in their 
them as they are, a thing of it ſelf indifferent, mat - 
xe evil, 1 good things commodious. 

i — — the affecting and hating of 
them, "have — — of 2 Now in five words we ſet 
down a rule touching a mediocritie therein. 1. To defire them, 
but not to love them. Supiens now ama? diuitias, ſed mavult : A 
Wiſe man deth not love riches, but Wonld willingly have them. As 2 
lictle man and weak of body, would willingly higher and ſtrong- 
er, but this his deſire is wi care or pain unto himſelf, ſceking 
that without paſſion, which nature deſireth, and fortune knoweth 
not how to take from him. 2. And much leſſe to ſeek them at the 
colt and dammage of another, or by art, and bad and baſe means, 
to the end no man ſhould complain or envie his gains. 3. When 
they come upon him, entring at an honeſt gate, not to reject them, 
but to accept them, and to roceive them into his houſe, 
not his heart; into , not his love, as being unworthy 
thereof.: 4. When poſieſſeth them, to employ them honeſtly 
and — to the good of other menʒ that their doparture may, 
at the leaſt, be as honeſt as their entrance. 5. If they happen to 
depart without leave, be loſt or ſtollen from him, that he be not ſor- 
rowfull, but that he ſaffer them to depart with themſelves, without 
any thing of his. - $5 divitie effluxerunt non auferent niſi ſemetipſacr 


Jet them carry nothing with thens but themſelves. 
bee to be —— of God, and is un- 


worthy his love, and the profeſſion of virtue, that makes account 
of the richies of this world, 


E e And: 


of ls er frjeudi 3 
Aude hofbes contemwere 2 nu Den 
S 22 * 
Aud werthy of — ry. 


of the juſtice and dun of man towards may. 


An Advertiſement. 


Ws is great, and bath many parts, we: will redoce them to 
two great ones. In the firſt we will place the generall, fimple, 
and common duties required in all and every one, towards all and 

every one, Whether in heart; word, or dged; which are axpitic, faith, 
Veritic, aud free admonition, goed deeds, humanitie, liberalitic, ac. 

"know or thankfulneſle, Inche ſecond ſhall be the ſpecial 
duties D 


between certain perſons, as. hætween 2 — and his 
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rhe which the all and ome 
ag asi, ; 


CHAP. VII. 


Of lover friendſoiy. 


Mitie is a ek led i our. heraſts firſt by nature; 
— ere — oe yt pear on rad ike 


1 _ —— ns yn and the S 


is the ſoul and life of the world, more neceſſary 645 ay 


2 


"3 27, a. 


"Mid Sip. 
2225 r 

ris: „ we It is the 
ſamme, the ſtaff, the —— fe off is 
darkneſſe, and chere is no joy. no ſtay, no taſte of life : 22 
wicitia juſtitie conſors, nature vincalum , civitaic — | 
ſenefintis ſolatiuns , vite bumane portns : eh oi conflant , dif- 
cordiã cadunt : Friendſnip is the — e the bond 
natare , the defence of a ci, the comfort of 1 
barbeur of mans life : By it al : _— aud 22 
And we mult not think that fri 


to. preſerve che world. A f were gvery 

— there ould be no nred of a law, which hath not 
been ordained but as # help; and as a ſerond remedie for want of 
friendſhip, to the end it might enforce und conſtrain by the Surho= 
ricie . * which fur love and ſhould be freely 
. 
the will, und the — law cannot provide for that which is 
without. Thisis the reaſon why Ariftorle * that law-ma- 
ken have ever had more care of friendſhip, then of juſtices And 
the law and — maiy times loſe: their credic, the 
remedie and leaſt of all hath been in arms and force, altoge- 
ö —— — 

means Ove or 
is worth more then the veſt, for ſecond and ſubſidiary helps are 


comparable to the firſt and principali, 
*. Thedivertitie nd diftition of friendſhip is great: That of the 


Tt 


| ancients into four kinds, Naturall, Sociable, Hoſpitall, Venerous, is The 6h di- 
not ſalßeient. We may note three; The firſt is drawn from the [infos of the 
cauſes which ingender it, which-arc four; nature, virtue profit, plea- — 


ſure, which ſometimes go together in troops; ſometimes two, or 
three, and very often one alone: But virtue is the more noble and 
the ſtronger, for that is ſpiricuall, and in the heurt as friendſhip is: 
Nature in the blond, profit in the purſe, pleaſure in ſome part, or 
ſenſe of the body. $0 likewiſe virtue is more libernil, more free, and 
Re 2 pure, 


* 
>; 
* * - » - 
\ 7408 
* 


Of love or friemiſbiy. © 
pare, and without it the other cauſes ure poor, and idle, and Frail! 
He that loveth for virtue, is never weary with loving, and if friend. 
ſhip be broken, complaineth not: He that loveth for profit, if it 
fail, complaineth, and it turnerh to bis reproach, that when he hath 
done all he can, he hath loſt. all: He that loveth forpleaſure, if his 
pleaſure ceaſe, his love: ceaſeth with it, and without complaint 
eltrangeth himſelf. A ee 

The ſecond diſtinction which is in regard of the perſons, is in 
three kinds: The one is in a ſtraight line, between ſuperiours and in- 


feriouts; and it is either naturall, as between patents and children, 


uncles and nephews ;.or law full, as between the Printe and the ſubꝛ 
jects, the Lord and his vaſſals, the maſter and his ſervants, the 
Doctor and the diſciple, the Prelate or governour and the People. 
Now this kind to ſpeak properly is not friendſhip; both becauſe of 
the great diſparitie that we — which hindereth that in- 
wardneſſe and familiaritie i communication, which is the 
principall fruit and effect of friendſhip, as likewiſe betunſe of the 
obligation that is therein, whichis the cauſe why there is leſſe liber-. 
ty and leſſe choice and affection therein. And this is the reaſon why | 
men give jt other names then of friendſhip: for in inferiours, ag 
i required of them hononr, teſpe, obediente; in-ſiperiours, ear 
and vigilancie, over their inferiours, ' 


* 


; brothers , A) : 

nearer to friendſhip then the former, becauſe there is'let 

But yet there is a bond of nature, which as on the one fide t knit- 
teth and faſtneth, ſo on the other it looſeth: for by reaſon of goods, 
and diviſions, and affairs, it is not poſſible but brothers and kinſ- 
folks muſt ſometimes differ: Beſides that many times the correſpot- 
cie and relation of humours and wills, which is the eſſence of 
friendſhip, is not found amongſt them; He is my brother 
or my kinſman , but yet he is a wicked man, a fool: Or it 
is free and voluntarie, as between companions and friends, 


who touch not in bloud, and hold of nothing but oticly of 


-— oxi and love: and this is properly and truly friend- 
ip. | 

3 The third kind of friendſhip in regard of the perſons, is 
mixt, and as it were compounded of the other two, whey it is, 


or it ſhould be more ſtrong, this is matrimonial of married couples, | 


12 


| .Of loveor friendſhip. 
which holdeth of loye or friendſhip in a ſtraight line becauſe of the 
ſuperioritic of the husband, and the inferioritie of the wife; and of 
collaterall friendſhip, being both of them companions joyned to- 
r by equall bands. And therefore the wife was not taken out 

of the head, nor foot, but the ſide of man. Again, ſuch as are mar- 
ried, in all things and by turns exerciſe and ſhew both theſe friend- 
ſhips; that which is in a ſtraight line in publick, for a wiſe woman 


| hocourethand weſpn ieh her harbond; that which is collaterall in 


private, by private familiaritie. The matrimoniall friendſhip is 


_ likewiſe after another faſhion double and compounded ; for it is 


ſpirituall and corporall. which is not in other friendſhip, ſave one- 
ly in that which is d by all good laws, and by nature it ſelf. 
Matrimoniall fri ip then, is great, Rrong, and puiſſant. There 
are nevertheleſſe two ox three things that ſtay and hinder it, that it 
cannot attain to the perfection of friendſhip: The one, that there 


is no part of marriage free but the entrance, for the progreſſe and 


the continuance thereof is altogether conſtrained, enforced, I mean 
in Chriſtian marriages; for every where elſe it is leſſe enforced, by 
reaſon of thoſe divorcements which ate permitted : The other is 


the weakneſſe and iniufficiencie of the wife, which can no way cor- 


reſpond to that perfect conference and communication of thoughts 
jadgemeats : her ſoul is not ſtrong and conſtant enough to en- 
dure the ſtraitneſſe of a knot ſo faſt, ſo ſtrong, ſo durable: it is as 
if a man ſhould ſow a ſtrong and courſe piece of cloth to a ſoft 
and delicate. This filleth not the place, but vaniſheth, and is eaſily 


torun from the other. Again, this inconvenience followeth the 


friendſhip of married couples, that it is mingled with ſu many other 
ſtrange matters, children, parents of the one ſide and the other, and 
ſo many other diſtaff buſineſſes that do many times trouble and in- 
terrupt a lively affection. 62 H tte 

I The third diſtinQon of friendſhip. reſpecteth the force and in- 


tent ion, or the weakneſſe and diminution of friendſhip. Accord. 3 Of * : 


ing to this reaſon, there is a ewo-fold friendſhip, the common and 
imperfect , which we may call good will, familiaritie, private ac- 
<uaintainco : and it hath infinite degrees, one more tric, intimate 
aud ſtrong then another: and the perfect, which is inviſible, and is a 
Phenix in the world, yea hardly conceived by imagination. | 


We (hall know them both by confronting them together, and 7he dfirence. 
by knowing their differences. The common may be attained in a 45 _ 
ſhort time. Of the perfect it is ſaid, chat we muſt take long time perfect. 


E e 3 to 


As 


to defiberare, andy mit rave — — 
fected. - 

2 The common — tbuilt an ordered More pruftt- 
abſe and Jelightfull ocoafions und oceurrents; und u iſe 
man hach: ſet de w/n twWO meuns To dteuin unte dt, woipaik thing: 
plett; und to do ching prefirabte; the debe ied by an 
önely trüe and lively vieeue vecip roy Ame | 

3 The common may he r —— 
with one onely.who/isanorher ſelf, and 'beeweerrewo onely 
are bet one. It would: intangle ud thinder — — 
for if O ar vne timeHumdideſire tobe ſuetoured, if they 
requeſt uf me conerary vffieespif the one mo esmmie to my 2 
eretie a-thinp that is cnpeent for ansther te know, what contſe, 
whar order may be kept herein ? Beubtleſſe ;Uhiſonisavenemayto 
and union ger eoufin. german. 
4 Theevthmon eee e eker ec ener re. Te 


ane, and medien it is MHH d and cooked 


eelſiom and recemon, Ake a fever; —— | 
ſence; merits, good deeds, und Id Forth. e ors wager" ; 
ne) achtes id an equal Pale, [Yew r rr 

5 The mme yeeciveth uad hath! heed: er uey Wet bod | 
actions prewbyrhewile; whereof-oneis, eolovowithouirefpelt 
of piety /verity, virtue, Haun, uf: darn. Another fortoleve as | 
that a man nh tare; Ao to hete, as chat he may: He fedove, that 
is; to hOId alwaterthebridle in i hand; end · nd eodbandon hin 
felf ſo profuſely; chat he m laue tate to repent f chõ not of 
nn. happen to ifitie, 

Agein, eo 40nd fitconr/ at-a need itttout · intrerty i for a 
friend is baſhfull, and it colts him dear to requeſt chat that 
be disks to be his'Yue. Agia, not toe important hq his 
friends, asxhey chat ure'alwayes complaining after the manner 
of omen. ' Now all theſe feffons / are vety Wholſeme in oxlli- 
— 'friend(liips ,' but have no plate in this ſevereign-ant-yor- 


We ſhall tow this betterby the portrait and deſcription” of 


The help perfect friendſhip; whith-is a very fte, plain, and umi uu. 


an of perfett 


fron of ewoſouk. See here three words. 1. A corifiifion;notone- 
ly a Conjusction, and joyning together, as of 'folid things, «which 
Howſbever they be faltned mige, — 


= WW 19 &, 


of hu an friendly. 41 
mted/ and linden apart. For tho fouls of men im tis perfect amify 
are in ſuch ſort plunged and drowned: the one within: the then 
that they can no mote bo. dirided, acither would they ther things 


liquid that are mingled together. 2. Very fees; and built upon the 


pure choice and liberty of the will, without any other obligation, 
occaſion, or ſtrange cauſa. There is nothingmore ſres and volunea- 
der fact me dae dae il i, es 
in gs, nours; ju ts. thoughts; wils life. From this 
univerſall and full confuſiou ĩt proctedeti, that the one cannot lend 
or give to the other, and there. is no ſpeech berwixt them of good 
eutns, obligetions, acknowledgements, thankfalnefſe; and other the 
like duties, which are che nouriſhem of common friendſhips, bar yet 
Leſtimonics of diviſion-& difference, as 3 know nos how tot lan my 
ſelß for tho ſetvice I do untoimy:(olF, neicher doth that love which 1 
bear unto my ſelf intreaſv by thoſe ficcours and helps'Egive unto mx 
ſelf. And in marria go it felf, to give ſome reſemblauroof this divine 


1 it core farre hom thereof, donatious are foibidibes 


tween the: -ah& the wife: andi if the were place forthe 
ene to:givcuntethe” other, he is the gives. that gives cauſe to his 
friendto-cxpectirand iniploy his love; and he reteiueth the good 
turn, that by giving binde his companion: for the ond and theothex 
ſeeking above all things even withis gveudy deſite te doqgood to 


one anotlict, hethac giveth che ocrafion and-yieldeth tuo martes, is 
he that is libera ll, that contentment to his friend, to eſſect 
this perfekt friend(hip and communion; anviquiry: yi ro 
ſamie Biba taken for i good ftiond of Tiberime G Examples. 
then can to die; and being asked vit he would do for 
is {aklo,and he iag thad he would vefuſe noching;it-was de. 
m the 6 Gratcinu ſiaould intrent hit to fire 


the Temptene Verwhonvlic anſwered; chat d woukd:nover 
intrens ſathramanteeathiobands, bim if be {Hould he would uh 
him. A:very bolch and dingrrohs auſtrer. He mighe boldly have 
ſaid, that Gracchus would never have required ſuch a matter, and 
that ſhould have been his anſwer; for according to this our deſcri- 
Ption a perfect friend dath not onely fully know the will of his 
friend, which might have ſufficed for an ee he holdeth in 

his ſlieve, and wholly poſſeffes ic. And in that he added, that if Grac- 
clas would-bave required ity ho would haue dome it, it is as if he had 
laid nothinꝶ it nritlier alter: nor hunteth hisfith 1 — 
fo | KEeD « that 


413 


rant, to die at a certain day and hour, he r 


5 
The dign; 
= ad 


= Of love or friendſhip.” 

that aſſurance chat he had. of the will of raschen. This of Wilk 
and Judgements. 3. Touching goods, There were three friends 
(this word three is ſome impeachment to. our rule, and may-make 
us think that this was no perfect amity) two rich, and one poor, 
charged with an old mother, and a daughter to marry, this man dy. 
ing made his Will, wherein he be queathed to one of his friends his 
mother to be fed and maintained by him ʒto the other his daughter, 
to be married by him, en joyning him withall to beſtow upon her 
the beſt dowry: that his abilitie would afford; and if it ſhould hap- 
pen that the one of them ſhould die, he ſhould ſubſtitute the other. 
The people made themſelves merry with his Will or Teſtament, the 
Legetaries accepted of it with great conrentment, and each of them 
received unto them their legacie; but he that hath taken the mother 
departing this life within five dayes after, the other ſurviving and 
remaining the ſoleuniyerſall inheritour, did carefully entertain the 
mother, and within a fe daies after, he married in one day his own 
and only daughter, and her that was bequeathed unto him, dividing 
berwixt them by equal port ions al his goods. The wiſe, according to 
this deſcription, have judged that the firſt dying, expreſſed greateſt 
love, and was the more liberall, making his friends his heirs, and 
giving them that contentment. as to employ them for the ſupply 
of his wants. 4. Touching life; that hiſtory is ſufficiently known 
of thoſe two friends, whereof the one being condemned by the ty- 
queſted, that giving bail; 
he might in the mean time go and diſpoſe of his domeſticall affairs 


' which the 2 agreeing unto upon this condition, that if he did 
not teturn 


y that time, his bail fhould ſuffer 1 The 
priſotſer delivered his friend, ho entred into priſon upon that con» 
dition: and the time being come, and the friend who was the bail 
reſolving to die, his condemned friend falled not to offer himſelf, 
and ſo quit his friend of that danger. Whereat the tyrant: being 
more then aſtoniſhed, and delivering them both from death, des 
_ - to receive, and to adopt him ia their friendſhip at 

rien. b bie 


CHAP. VIIE 
'Of faith, raft, treachery, ſecreſies © 


A men, yea the moſt treacherous know and confeſſo chat: 


faith is the band of humane ſocietie, the foundation of 1 Us 
3 8 cc. 


* carefy 


enough the one if he received it not, and were not contented with web it... 


Of faith; truſt treachery, ſecpeſſe. 
tice, and that above 8J}things;it ought to be religiouſly obſerved, 
Nihil anguſtine fide que jnſtitis fundamentum eſt,nec ulla res vebe- 
mentiù s rempublicam comtiuet & vitam Santtifſimum hum aui pe- 
doris bonum: Nothing is more excellent then faith, which is the foun- 
datian of Naſtise; neither doth any thing more mightily bridle and rule 
the Common"Wealth, and the life of man. It is the moſt ſacred good 
in abe brouſts of men. 5 13 | +44) \ 113 2% Ki bY i, 
N Ante ſovem generata, decus divnmque hominiimque, Cic, 
Qua ſiue nem tollus pacem, non equora norunt, 
Piſtitiæ conſors, tacitumque in pectore numen. 
Born before upiter, of godt aud men the grace, 
_ Without which neither land nor ſeas for peace have place, 
© 1Confort to juſtice, in mans breaſt, 
od bead not to be expreſs. 
Nevertheleſs the world is full of treacheries. There are but few 2 
that do well and truly keep their faith. They break it divers wayes/*/4#9 nme. 
and they perceive it not. So they fiad ſome pretext: and colour 


thereof. they think they are ſafe enough. Others ſeek corners; eva 


jz lu 3 Duerunt latelras perjurio. Now to remove all 

the difficult ies that are in this matter, and truly to know how a man · The diviſion of 
ſhould carry himſelf, there are four conſiderations, whereunto all % matter. 
the relt may be referred: The perſons, as well he that givech faith, 
as he that receiveth it; the ſubject hereof the queſtion ĩs made. and 
the manner according to · which the faith is given. 

As touching him that giveth faith, it is neceſſary that he have 3 
power to do its If he be ſubject to another, he cannot give it, and He that giveth 
ving given it without the leave and approbation of his maſter, it f 


is of no effect, as it did well appear; in the Tribune Saturnint and 


his complices, who coming forth of the Capitol (which they had 


taken 752 the Conſuls, ſubjects. 

and o of the Common - weal, were juſtly ſlain. But every 

frog man muſt kerp ii faith, how great and honourable ſaever he 

beg yea, the greater in, the more he is bound to keep it, becauſe 


he is the more free to give it. And it was well ſaid, That be 


Ampls word of 4 Prince ſnonld be of as great fete, as the vathof 4 
Privare . ; OH + 1 

A touching him to whola faith is given, whoſoever he be, it muſt 4 

ly.be and there ate but two exceptions, which are clear , 1,4 recei- 


it. but demanded other caution and aſſurance. For enen 
oh : thing, 


. Of — ſewef 
thing muſt ſimply be received; ochorwiſe it is no more faith, nap! 
truſt, when holtages are demandrd, farevies are gwen; to take. 
gages or cautions: with faith; is a thing ridiculous, He that is held: 
under the guard of men, or walls, if he eſrapr and ſave himfelk, is 
not faultir. The reaſon of — Voit fibi min 
credi, & habiis ſides ipſuma ſibi oli gas fidew * m, 
& relativa ſunt : Every one would * 5 Limſalf- 1 
faith given binde faith uur him fit requirerh R 
lation the one to the other. The other, if 1 
brake it; Fraugents — — frangatur cidem: quando tu me non 
habe. pro Senatere, pro: Conſale: — breaketh 
faith, lerfanth alſo be by. 19 bewthow — a'Sprator, 
1 will not held thee for a Confout; A treacherous man ech not þy 
the law of nature that faith ſhould be keyt unto him, except it be 
after am agreement, which covereths tho treachery, and nuakerh- fe- 
vengennla viii. Nou theſe two caſesexreptedʒ a man 
| hes: ſairf» to whomever, to hi ſubjecF as hall: beſuid. 2. To ww 
Chap. 14. enemy. vritneſſe tho act ol Artilius Rogulus'; the — 
OY — . 
Pyr upon gen to depart; Camillur, 
—— — mch xs makeuſo of  thercoxckory of anorfter, 
bum c · ſent the childsemof the Palifhoe with thoirmaſter, 3. 7e 
thief and public e fachof Pompey tð the pirate 
and robbers; and of — — 4: Joche wnemies of 
om according to cheexample ä 
— onghenotube gixeweaetheſorws ——— 
reticks, — rr them for wooughrnot to 
— — — — dnt ; 
people, except it be in extreme 
to the truth, or forthe publickgoody e greg: e co 


be kept. 5 
5 Azcouching thothing ſubjcR, ip i bo us peMible; a'man 
rhe ſujet ef qui: and being unjulb, iris well done and a double 
faith. faule to kerp: it. All other excuſcsbefidts ne- 
count, as loſſe, dammage; 9 ,.diffitnky: a: 
Livic the Romanes have many times practiſed, who have reſected manν 
* Kreatadvactages; toavoidchobreach 1 
— 3 abb Jong: e are h 
The mann of '] 0 8 
giving ſaith, - 1 — ofgiring — ome ſvn; Formn- 
: ny 


wide wil) ao ſuns. 


ny. birke cher iH ichave bern exrotted eithor by fore el fear. or by 
fraud and 1 


e a man is not bound unto itz beeaaſe in boch 
eaſes he that promiſeetrbach'nor. a hereby all things are tobe 


pehisFaink and — a 


h that u chic rome 


thery- ne tone andiexecea- 
x r Nhe Acheiſt that beliorcth abet ĩa no God, js 
— — in thinking there is n God, he that 


 knoyerh him, believeth in him, and in mockery and.contemgt doth 


Wyabiſhliname — — 


Othetꝭ are of 2 contraryopinion;and to ay ehe eruth, 30. 
though ie were ex- 
Eefalſe iuteiligesce, 1 it was 


Treachei in- 
jurioua to God 


. acl Fearee ag. zige Jeflin cocantemry God,then do 


1 Khim.! The horror of trekchory and. porjury cannot be hecter 


jeciphered, | — 11 — to gzirg a teſtimony 


e 4coward W men, and acſolute. Tod 
N howerrggareae and capital 
ety. Far icbreaketh and den ail 


unt the fear of men. Rd what thing is 


To man. 


— 2 A greater — „Then he — | 


for 


416 | Ferttie- aui free ndwonition.” 
for befidesthe ente that he: takes unto himſelf, to ke 
he binds himſelf to fain, and to denie his | 
very irkſome to a noble and gener | 
takes that charge upon him, mult keep it CEE J and to the 
end he may do it well, and play. the — ae e * 
A one by nature nobhy: art and 


CHAP. IX. e 
2 fin dl perl. br bee e, 


x "Ree did hearty 2dmonition is avery-wholſome and Salle 
An excellent medicine, and the beſt office of amitie.. For to wound and of. 
thing. fend x little, to profit much, is to love ſoundly. It is one of the 
ptincipall and moſt profitable Evangelical commandments: Si pec- | 
caverit in re frater tuuu, corripe mw Ges! Af thy. ene xn 
; thee ;reprove him, c. 
2 All bave ſometimes need of this tewedie, but bete bee 
To whom pro- that are inproſperity, for it is a very hard ching to | 
firable. . wiſe together. And Princes who lead a life ſo oublickand arc Row 
niſh 8 with ſo many things, and have ſo man things hid 
from them, catinot ſee nor underſſand, bye by de; 
another, And therefore they have great need of advertiſements 
- otherwiſe they may chance to runne 1 and 1 i t 
they be not very wiſe. N be 
| 3 This office is iT es i b Lara 
Rare glfficu't, unto (as the wiſe afficen ) three : 


dangerous. 


il — it — without — — 1 
ſame effect with grief, that flattery doth wich e 8 
commended and to be reprehended uofictingly. 
poſe, is the ſelf. ſame wound, and a matter alike faulcic in him that. 
doth it. Vertitie how noble ſoever i it he, yet it hath not this privĩ· 
/ ledge, to be imployed at all hours and in all faſblons. A wholſomg 
holy reprehenſion my be viciouſly applyed. 
a 4 The counſels and cautions for a man well to govern himfelfhere- 
menus 2, (it is to be underſtood where there is no great inwardneſſe, fa- 


true adman;e 
tion. mil aritie, confidence, or authoritie and power, for in theſe he 
there 


- 1,0. 4. z,, 


ems wo — ' of himſelf 


and yt det damenition.” . 
there is no place for the carefyll dbRryation of theſe n rules follow. 
ing) are theſe: 3. e Wa eo: and timaʒ chat it be neither in 

imes oor places of reat joy; for that were ( as they 

af F ro trouble the NY nor- o forrow and adverſitie: for that 

birt hoſtility ie, abFeke way to make an end of alli that 
255 Ni time ee char i 


ta man. ö — 
atio; Hamnded e gare; em duxilid' eff. op 

Cog 1 OF 2 5 . when holy weed 
ful. 2 hg be Teens Waser d whandled by two of his fami- 
5, kill rh Ne to reprehend all things indif- 

ferently* fete? hoe e | ofnceighiswereto becnvious,and an 
impottat preheridery. not great and dangeroms 
oth — feel, and feat a worſe 
puniſhment to come; this wete to make a man think he lies in wait 


ro catch him, 3. Secretly, and not before witneſs; to the end he 
make him” —— a ie happened to a young man, who was 


10 


| ler 1, that he 


bimfelf. And Platurrö is of opinion, chat it was for this 
iſc that &Nexavider killed his friend Cliul, becnuſe he reprehend- 


4 him in company: bat eſperially, chat it be not before thoſe whoſe 
good o dpinion he that is nded deſireth to retain, and with 
hom Re deſires c c it; at befete his wife, his chil- 
tren, his Ape — 3 and free. 

meof heaft — —— Fs or paſſion of the 


prehend himſelf i in the ſame 
our ſelves; What do 
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Nicious 
villanous 


hing. 
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ing and. Philoſopher could not defend himſeif 
Tae e pete man thet would not yield 
— — Kings, if be were daily aſſaalted and core 
baſe raſcal ſart of people 4 . But geacrally 

unto all. yen, to tha wiſeſt. both by reaſon of the ſiestneſſa 
in ſuck ſort, that though a man . it, yet it pleaſahz and 
— oppoſe himſelf againſt it, yet he never ſhutteth * 
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"Jenſorgnkahe offices, in bath the voice, it carrieth thenameand It initateth & 
you will ſay that it is the ſarne, reemblerh a- 


Ir fludicth to content and pleaſe; it hononteth and commendeth: /f, but it i 
It huſieth it ſelf much, and takes much pains to do ſervice; it ac. thaw. 
Iztakes — 5 — & . row 

unn it eren moſt proper point of amity, 
which in eo hide; end freely'to reprehend; To be brief, — 
er will tb excocd in love him that he flatterethʒ whereas con- 
treciuu iſe, there is ni more oppoſite unto love, not detraction, 
—— — It iathe — — of rus 
ne ene peo ans 
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theſis — flat- 
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to the ind of him he flatteret R. 

9. He carrieth himfvif too violent 
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of lying, the 
foulnefſe and 
hurt thercc,. 


. ovthe ene, — a math be u 


profit, whether it be by faje eins or 
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flatterer —— liberty of 2 friend 
but it is with the left hand A mee, mor he Nayes' 


at ſmall and light 1 vAain- 
ing want of knowledge of: — will be ride und 


roogh enough in the cenſuring — uni fervants of him be 
flatteteth, as failing much in that duty they ſhould do unto him 
Or he faineth to hàve underſtood ſome light accuſations againſt 
him, and that he could not be quiet until he knew the trum thereof} 
and if it fall out that he that is flatereũ den) them, o4cxcuſe him 
ſelf, he taketh accaſion to commend him the more: In malt a. 
ſtoniſhed at it (faith he) and I could not believe it, ſor I ſer the con- 
trary. For how ſhould: I thinł that you will tale from another 
man, when 297979 — 
then to take / Or at leaſtwiſe he will make his r 


ſerve his turn, that he may flatter the better; telling him. — 


tales not care enough of himſelf, he is not ſparing enough of his 


perſon and preſence, ſo neceſſary to the Common-weal, as once a 
- Senator did xo Nr ed 


n 7; and du . at which belongs 2p k 
ples and-that-which is alrendyn maladie inthe mind of him 


that js flattered: And-thereforche is « proper inſtment ſor 


things that belong rg pleaſure 
thatwhich is honeſt of painful = dangerous. 
being unfic for any other ſervice, Pat ar nem beef 
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therefore lai an ancient Philoſopher, Thas.k it 
te lie, ef free mon to ſpeab the truth. For what greace 

is there, then for a man to belie his own knowleds 
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chat is to ſay, vice and errour, and ly 


remedy for it; for we would take thecontrary to that᷑ which aly- 
ar ſpcaketh to be the certain truth. But the contrary to truth bath 
2 hundred thouſand figures, and an indeffinite and unlimited field. 
That which is good, that is ſay, virtue and verity, is to finiteand cer- 
rain, becauſe there is but one way to the mark: That which is evil, 

l gs is infinite and uncertain, 
becauſe there are a thouſand waies ori the mark. Doubtleſſe if 
men knew the horror of lying, they would purſue it with ſ\ward - 
and fire. And therefore ſuch as have the charge of youth are with 
all inſtance and dilligence to hinder it, and to withſtand the ſirſt 
birth and progrels of this vice, as likewiſe of opinative obſtinacic, 
and that in time, for they never leave growing. | 

There is likewiſe a covered and diſguiſed lye, which is hypocriſie 6 

and diffimulation (a notable quality of Courtiers, and in as great Of hyporrife, 
A amongſt them as virtue) the vice of licentious and baſe minds: 
for a man to diſguiſe and hide himſelf under a mask, as not daring 
to ſhew himſelf to be that which he is, it a cowardly and ſervil hu- 
mour. . 
Now he that makes profeſſion of this goodly myſtery, lives in The 40 wly 
great pain, for it is a great unquietneſs for 4 man to endeavour to zhereof. 
ſcem other then that he is, aad ta have an eycunto himſelf, for fear 
leſt he ſhould be diſcovered. It is a torment for a man to hide his 
-own nature: to be diſcoyered, a confuſion. There is no ſuch pleaſure 
28 to live according to his nature, and it is better to be leſſe eſteem- 
ed and to live openly, then to take ſo much pains to counterfeit and 
we under a canopie; ſo excellent and ſo noble a thing is free- 

Om. ' a 

But the myſtery of theſe kinde of men is but poor; for diſſimu- 6 | 
lation continues not long undiſcovercd, according to that ſaying : = dicamma- 
Things fained and violent dure not long: and the reward of ſu * 
people is, that no man will traſt them, nor give them credit when 


* 


they ſpeak the truth, for whatſoever comes from them is held for 


apocryphal and mockery. | 6 
Now here is need of indifferencie and wiſdom. For if nature be 3 


deformed; vicious and offenſive to another, it muſt be conſtrained, The counſel 
and to ſpeak better, corrected, There is a difference between living eren. 
freely and careleſſy. Again, a man muſt not alwayes ſpeak all he 

knows, that is a follie, but that which he ſpeaketh, let it be that . 
which he chinketh. 8 | : - Diſsi 10 WE 
There are two forts of people in whom diflimulation is ex» 1 
Ff cuſable, men. * 

2 


— 


I 
As exhortati- 
on to good 
works by di- 
vers reaſons, 


of benefits, obligation and tbantfulneſſe. 
cuſable; yea ſometimes requiſite 3 but yet for divers reaſons, that is to 
ſay, it Jr acer the publike 2 the good and peace of 
himſelf, or tht Rate, as before hath been ſaid ; and in women for 
the conveniencie thereof, ' becauſe an overfree and bold liberty be. 
comes themaot;- but rather-inclines to impudencie. Thoſe ſmall 
diſguiſem ents, fained-carriages, hypocrifies, which well befit their 
ſnamefaſtneſi and modeſtie, deceive none but fools, beſeem them 
well and defend their honours. Bur yet it is a thing which they are 
not to take any great pains to learn, becauſe hypocriſie is natural in 
them. They are wholly made for it, and they all make uſe of it, and 
too much: their viſage, their veſtments, their words, countenance; 
laughter, weeping ; and they practiſe it not onely towards inen 
husbands living, but after their death too. They fain great ſorrow, 
and many times inwardly laugh. faitantins mareut que minus do- 
tent : They morn in Se, that grieve but little. 4 


CHAP. XI 
Of benefits, obligation and thank ſulneſ. 


T8 ſcience and matter of benefits or good turns, and the 
thankful acknowledgment of the obligation, active and pz 
flive is great, of great uſe, and very ſubtile. It is that wherein we 
fail molt. We neither know how to do good, nor to be thanks 
ful for it. It ſhould ſeem that the grace as well of the merit, as of 
the acknowledgment is decayed, and revenge and ingratitude i 
wholly in requeſt, ſo much more ready and ardent are we thereun- 
to. Gratis oneri eff, ultis in quæſtu habetur : altivs injurie quan 
merita deſcendunt : Thank fulneſs # a betthen, revenge in accounted 
«for gain: Injuries fink deeper then deſerts. Firſt then we will ſpeak 
of merit and good deeds, where we will comprehend humanity, li 
berality, almes-deeds, and their contraries, inhumanity, cruelty; ar 
afterwards of obligation, acknowledgment, and forgetfulneſs, ot 
ingratitude and revenge. Ps 

God, nature, and reaſon, do invite us to do good, and to deſerve 
well of another; God by his example, and his nature, which is 
wholly good ; neither do we know any better means how to imi- 
tate God; Naila re propius ad Dei naturam accedimns, quam be- 
neficentia. Dei eſt mortalem ſuccurrere mortali. In nothing we come 


' voarer to pature of God, then in doing good, It is of Godthat ** 
| | 1 t 


of benefits, obligation and thankfulneſſe. 


| tal man ſucconreth another. Nature witneſſeth this one thing, that 
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every one delighteth to ſee him, to whom he hath done good: it 


beſt agtecth with nature; »ibi/ tam ſecindum naturam, quam ju- 


dare conſortem nature : Not hing is more agreeable to nature, then to 
help him that partaketh of the ſame nature. It is the work of an 
honeſt and generons man todo good, and to deſerve well of ano- 
ther, yea to ſeek occaſions thereunto,: Ziheralis etiam dandi cauſas 
quert : It is apart of al;beral man even to'ſeek occafbons of giving. 
And it is ſaid, that good bloud cannot lie, nor fail at a need. It is 
greatneſs to give, baſeneſs to take; Beatins oft dere quans accipere. It 
is better to give then to receive. He that giveth henoreth himſelf, 
makes himſelf maſter over the receiver ; ke that takes, ſells himſelf, 
He (faith one / that firſt invented benefits or good turos, made 
ſtocks and manacles to tie and captivate another man. And there- 
fore divers have refuſed to take, leſt they ſhould wound their liber- 
ty,eſpecially from thoſe whom they would not love, and be behold- 
ing unto,according to the counſel of the wiſe,which adviſeth a man 


not to receive any thing froma wicked man, leſt he be thereby bound 


unto him. Ceſar was wont to ſay, that there came no ſound more 
pleaſing unto his ears then prayers and petitions : It is the mot of 
greatneſs, Ask me; Invoce me in die tribulationis, erxam te & h- 


'morificabis me : ¶ all upon me in the day of tribulation, and I will di- 


liver thee, and ihos ſbalt glorifie me. It is likewiſe the moſt noble, 
and honourable uſe of our means. ur ſubſtance, which ſo long as we 
hold and poſſeſs them privately, they carry with them baſe & abject 
names ; horſes, lands,money : but being —— into light, and em- 
ployed to the good and comfort of another, they are ennobled with 
new and glorious titles, benefits, liberalities, magniſicencies. It is the 
beſt, and moſt commodious imployment that may be; Ars quæſtu- 
of [ima,optima negotiatio, whereby the principal is aſſured, and the 
profit is very great. And to ſay the truth, a man hath nothing that 
is truly his own, but that which he gives; for that which he retains, 
and keeps to himſelf, benefits neither himſelf, nor another: and if 
he imploy them otherwiſe,they conſume and diminiſh, paſs thorow 
many dangerous accidents,and at laſt death it ſelf. But that which is 
given,it can never periſh, never wax old. And therefore A As- 
con being beaten down by fortune, and nothing remaining to him, 
but his power to die, cried out that he had nothing, but that which 
he had given: Har habeo quodcimque dedi, And therefore this 
ſweet, debonair, and ready will to do good unto all, is 2 
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of benefits, obligation and thaukfulneſs. 

t excellent and honourable thing in all refpects: as contrarily,: 
— more baſe and — more ageinſt nature, 
then cruclcie, for which cauſe it is called inhumanitie; which pro. 
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. 
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| ceedeth from a contrary cauſe, to that of bounty and benefits, chat 
| n to ſay daſtardly cowardlineſs, as ha M 

| The dass, Mace is x rwwu-fold manner of doing good uner unvchor, f 
| of — and by pleaſiag him : for the firſt a man is admixed aa 


' efteemedy for the ſecond beloved. The ſirſt is far tho better, it 1 
| tdeth the rand want of a man, it is to play the part oft 
8.1 her and a true friend. Again, there ate two forreof boumties of 
| turns ; the one are dinies, that proceed our of U natural of 


F lawful obligation: the other aro merit and free, which proceed ou 
| of — Theſe ſeem the more noble: nevertheleſs if thy 
| other be done with attention and affeRion, though they be dutia 
1 e they are encelent. iS | | 


1 ye 
|| q The benefit and the merit is not properly that, that is given, ü 
Inward au feen, is touched; thisis but the grofſe matter, the mark, rhe ſhew 
outward bencs thereof; but it is the will. That which is out ward is man 


F monly with it a kinde of hunger and affection, and is alwaicy fee 
| ing occaſtons r6 do good ; It piverk fo much as it en, and what 
needful, forgetting ies own benefit, In beneficio hoo end 


quod alters dedit; ablaturus fibi, ntititatic ſuæ oblitus: In beni 

in ij ts be con that hne he giveth to another, he tateth aui 

from himſelf; being forget ful of his own profit. Contrarily, where th 

is great, the grace may beſpyall ; for it is commonly given will 

an ill will; with an exſpedtation of 'muckintreary, and leaſutet 

nough to conſider whether he may gie it or nd. This is te ma 

too great prepiration thereunt d, and too great uſe thereof, to git 

it raeher ro himſeif; and his ambition, then eo the good and ned 

ffiey of the receiver. Again that which is ontward may incontinent 

ly vaniſh,thac whick is jnward remain firm : The tibertic,hcealth,hs 

. nour, which is to be given; they all at an inſtant, by ſomeactident a 
other, be taken aA, the benefie nevertheleſs remaining entire. 

4 The adviſements whereby a' man ſhould direct himſeif, in bi 
Rules of bene · bout ĩeb and benefits he beſtoweth, according to the rules and in 
fre. „, Arruction of the wile, are thefe : Firſt, ro whom muſt he give? ty 
1. Tow. 11> It ſeemeth that to do goed unto the wicked and unworthy, 
is at one iaſtane to commit many fauſts, ' for it brings an alf nam? 
upon the giver, entertaineth and kindletn malice, gives — 
a 85 2 W le N 
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0 and in a generality all in common. In theſe two 
icked and ungratcfull have a part, if they be in neceflicie, 


* 


ones, 
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436 Of benefits, obligation and thankfulneſſe. 
treaty and prayers, is dearly ſold; Nox tulit gratis, qui accipit dv. 
gans. imo. uilul charins — quam quod — hath it not 
freely, which receiveth by entraaty: yea nothing is dearer bought, then 
that which is bad by earneſt ſnit. He that prayeth and entreateth, 
humbleth himſelf, confeſſeth himfelf an inferiour, covereth his fate 
with ſhame, honoureth him whom he cntreateth; whereupon Ceſar. 
was wont to ſaꝝ after he had overcome Pompey, That he lent not 
his cars more willingly, nor took ſo much content in any thing, as to 
be entreated; whereby he gave a kind of hope unto all, even his 
enemies, that they ſhould. obtain whatſoever they ſhould requeſt; 
Graces arc ſilken yeſtments, tranſparent, free, and nor conſtrained, 
6 - Thirdly, ſpeedily and readily. This ſeems to depend upon the 
3. Speedily, former, for benefits are eſteemed according to the will wherewith 
they are beſtowed. Now he that ſtayes long before he ſuccour and 
give, ſeems to have been a long time unwilling to doit; 30 tarde fe. 
cit. din nolnit. As conttarily, a readinefle herein doubleth the bene. 
fit z Bis dat, qui celericer : He giveth twice that giveth quick!y. 
That indifferencie and carcleſs regard, whether it be done, or not 
done, that is uſed herein, is not approved by any, but impudent per. 
ſons. Diligence muſt be uſed in all points. Herein then there is: 
a ſire- fold manner of ing, whereof three are reproved; 


to tefuſe to do a good turn, and that lowly too, in a double injury: 

— — to — res almoſt one: and — 

there are that are leſſe offended . dieipitur 
t 


& 


cus — 5 he is leſſe deceived that is ſoon denied. The beſt 
way chen it, to give ſpeedily: but that which is maſt excellent; is, to 
andajpace the, o prevent the nexeſſitie and the deſine. 
Wourthly, wichont hope af reſiitution; this is that wherein the 
: F force and virtue of a benefic doth principally confiſt. If it be a vir-- 
Balten wre. iris not mercenary: Tue of virtus dere beneficia now Teditare: 
Tuben it is virtue to beſtow benefit}, When they exſpett no requital. A 
benefix 2 — — a —— 

. reflec tion 3 hen tl 8s AO: place TO .requita yen, it is not 
known from whence the good turn cometh, there it is in ita true la- 
fre and glory. If a man look after the like, he will give flow ly and 
to few. Now it is far better to renounce all ſuch hopes of two te- 
turns, then to ceaſe to merit, and to do good; for whilett'a man 
ſceketh after that ſtrange & accidentall payment. he depriveth bim · 

ſelf of che true and naturall, which ĩs chat inward joy and comfort 
ke roceiveth in doing good. Again, be maſt not be twice entreated I. 
{} 1 for 
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of len, Aug and thawkfulueſ;. 


fox one thing. To do wrong, is it it ſelf a biſe and. abominable 
thing, and there needs no other thing to diffwades man from-ic: ſo 


to deſerve well of another, is an excellent and honourable ching, 
and there needs no other thing to enflame a man to it. And in « 
word, It is not to do good, to loolt after the like return; it is to 
make merchandize and profit: thereof; Now off: is quod in 
queſt um mittithy : That is not a benefit that ir given for gain. 'And 
à man ſhould not cenfound and mingle together actions ſo divers; 
demus beneficia, non faneremns : Let us give benefits, but not for u- 
ſury. It pitie — — that hope _ — 

uitals: Dignas eft decipi,qui de recipiends copitavet, cum daret: He 
hs — — — 


- She is no honeſt woman who either for fear, or the better to en- 


flame, or to draw a man on, refuſeth: Qua quia non licuit now dedit, 
ipſa dedit : She who hath not given ber conſent becauſe ſhe conld not 
Fly do it, r So he deſerves nothing 
that doth good, — 6 again. Graces arc pure virꝑins, 
without hope of return, ſaith Heſadus. 

. - Fifthly, to do good in a proportion anſwerable to the deſire of a 
man, and as it may be acceptable to him that receiveth it, to the 


ſorts of benefits the one are honourable to the perſon that recei- 
veth, and therefore they ſhould be done publickly : The other are 
commodious, ſuch as ſuccour the want, weakneſs, ſhame, or other 
neceſſitic of the receiver. Theſe are to be done ſecretly, yea,ifneed 
be, that he onely may take notice that receiveth them; and if it be 
fit, the recciver not know from whence they come ( becauſe 
it — — OR and aa — —— 
rage h taking. though his s be great) it is 
erpedient to conceal it from him, and ho er the to drop 
into his hand, as it were una wares. It is enough the benefactor 
know it, and his own conſcience ſerve him for a witneſs, which is 
better then if he had a thouſand lookers on. 
Sixthly, without the hurt and offence of another, and the pre- 


| Judice of juſtice: to do good not doing evil: To give to one at the 


charge of another, ĩs to ſacrifice the ſonne in the preſence of the fa- 
ther, faith awiſe man. 
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8 
5. According 
end he may know and find, that it is truly intended and done unto 1 The dee of 
bim. Concerning which point you are to know, that there are two e Terre. 


9 
6. Without the 
offence of 
ther. 


- 


 _ Seventhly, wiſcly.. A man may be ſometimes hindered from 
. — and — refuſing or yielding _ 7. Wiſey. 
F | * t 
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8 From 4 
hearty affecti- 
OR, 


| ove of wh the 
| | end fore 
quit ehemlelves of — orif ir fall ont ebere | 
on made thereof. they finde enruſes and woda; lee 
that: time content the petitioners But wane of allthiv u te be r. 
ed for a mm not to agree” n | 
— — 
ewe 2 is 
eicher naj uli, or il befittiag: or am abſolute denial, whith may ſtir 
upſome ſellittom, or — — — * —.—— 
matter eicher by delaying the e or com 
promiſe, in 100 ral and dovbeful tet that 1 
man preciſely to performance thereof But here is eruſt and 


fubritcic, far difierete foom true frerdum, bur this iniquity of the 


petitioner is thecanfecheroch and he deſerrcth ir. | 
' Eighthy, ic mult procced froms manly heart, and been affect 
on, Hem fue, dun 4 we witil alia pate: 1ant a man, and 1 
think, ' nothing 6b aue nan flrange w me; eſpecially to- 
wards choſe thirare i ff icted in ut and this is that which we call 
mercy. They that ayenorchisafeftion, rpg , immenes, arc 
— —— — 
from at and net 2 e 

nate, and tronbled nimue : for that is a vitious prion, and which 
may fall into a wicked minde, whereof in this place weheve alves- 
dy ſpeben 2 for there in good and evi mercy. A man mult ſac- 
com the atficted, nor affl ieting himſelf, and applying the evil unto 
hinſeif, derraQnoching from equity, and honour : for God ſeirh 
that we maſt not have pay of the poor in jdgient : and ſo God 
and bi Saints are faid cobeminridtint of 

Naachly; ir muſt be withoar boaſting,” wy how, or publile pro- 


 clamarioo theroaf; for chivies binde of reprouch : Theſe kinde of 


yaunts do not onely take away the grace, but —_— and make a 
benefir odious, hoc of in oditons op oo rs Aud is this fenſe 
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heart is to contimne tu do well. to break 
malice and ingratitude of another man, and to 
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lybe indebecd. Sack benefas alſo are welcome, 
CET _ the hand of bim that is any u to the re- 
ceiver: for here is a kind of Juſtice, and they bind leſſe. Thoſe good 


deeds chat are done in neceſſicirsyand great extremities; copry with 
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of benefits, obligation tad thankfalneſe 

them a greater force, they make a man forget all injuries, and of 
fences paſt, if there were any and binde more ſtrongly; ascontrarily 
the deniali in ſuch a caſc,is very injurious and makes a man forget al 
benefits paſt. Such benefits likewiſe, asmay be requited wich the like, 
are more gladly received, then their contraries, which ingender a 
kinde of hate; — —— himſelf ja 0736 WOT CE 
ny power or ility of repayment, as oſten as is bene. 
Ftor, he thinks be ſees a teflimony of his? in gratitude, 
and it isirkſome to his heart. There arc ſome , the more ho- 
neſt and gracious they are, the more burthenſome are they to the re- 
ceiver, if he be a man of credit, as they that tye the conſcience and 
the will, for they lock faſter, keep a man in his right memory, and 
ſome fear of forgetfulneſs, and failing his promiſe. Aman is a ſafer 
priſoner under his word, then under lock and key. It is better to be 
tied by civil and publick bands, then by the law of honeſty, and con- 
ſcience:two notarics are better then one. truſt your word,and your 
faith, and conſcience : here is more honour done to the receiver; but 
yet conſtraint faſtneth, ſoliciteth, and preſſeth much more, and here 
is more ſafety to the lender, and a man carrieth bimſclf more cꝛre- 
leſly, becauſe he doubteth not but that the law, and thoſe outward 
ties will awaken him when the time ſhall ſerve. Where there is con- 
ſiraint,the wil is more looſe: where there is leſſe conſtraine;the will 
hath leſſe liberty: Quaid we jus coger vix 4 voluntate impetram : ca 

hardly requeſtef my will, that wech the lam conftraineth me nuts 
16 From a benefit proceeds an obligation, and from it a benefit; and 
—— the — is both _ and che I and the cauſe, and 
is a two ipation, acti ve. Parents, Princes, 

dangheer of — by the of their charge, are bound to do 

— 57 unto thoſe that are omitted and commended unto gs ay | 


law or by nature; and generally all men that have means are hound 

to relieve thoſe that are in want, or any affliction whatſoever,by the 
comand of nature. Behold here the firit obligation, afterwards from 
beneſits or good turns, whether they be due and {pringing from this 


firſt obligation, or free & pure merits, ariſeth the obligation, 
and diſcharge, whereby the receivers arebound to an acknowledg- 
ment & thankful requital. All — — by Heſiodxes,who bath 
made the Graces three in number, holding each other by the hands · 
179 he firſt obligation is diſcharged by the good offices of every one 
The firſt oblj- that is in any charge, which ſnhall preſently be diſcourſed ef in the 
g<ion axd ſecond part, which concerneth particular duties: but yet this obli- 
mo! har. . gation 
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of bentfitt, gien and thenkfulueſſt. 


gation is_ſirevgrhened, and weakned and leſſened accidentally, by 


the conditions and actions of thoſe that are the receivers. For their 


offences, ingratitudes, .and unworthineſs do in a manner diſcharge 
thoſe, that are bound to have care of them; and a man may al- 
molt ſay as much of their natural defects too, A man may jultly, 
with leſſe aſſection love that childe, that kinſman, that ſubject, that 
is not onely wicked and unworthy, but fonl., miſ-ſhapen, crooked, 
unfortunate, ill z God himſelf hath abated him much, from 


their natural prieffand eſtimation: but yet a man muſt in this abate- 
ment of affection, keep a iuſtice, and a moderation; for this concer- 


neth not the helpes and ſuccours of neceſſity, and thoſe offices that 
are due by publick reaſon, but onely that intention, and affectien, 
which is in the inward obligation. 


The ſecond obligation; which ariſeth from benefits, is that which The ſicend #6- 
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we are to handle, and concerning which; we muſt at this time ſer py rye; 


down ſome rules: Firſt, the law of dutiful acknowledgment nd t - 


thankfulneſs is natural, witneſs beaſts themſelves, not onely private 


and domeſtical, but cruel and ſavage, among whom there are many 
excellent examples of this acknowle at, as of the Lyon towards 


the Roman Mve. O ffcia etiam fere ſentiunt: Even wilde beaſts 


have. « feeling of good offices dene unto them. Secondly, it is a cer- 


tain act of virtue, and 2 teſtimony of a good minde; and there- 
fore it is more to be eſteemed then 4 , which many 
times proceeds from abundance, from power, loye of a mans pro- 
neſs ; m3 alwaics from a good heart; and therefore howſo- 
erer the beneſit may be more to be defired, yet kind acknowledg- 


new dixeria : Thou ſpeakeſt all the evil that may be aid, wlan thou 
name(t an nngrateſulman. It is againſt nature; and therefore Plato 


pleaſant, and chat is in the power of cvery man. There is nothiag 

more cafie, then to d according to nature, nothing mare gleaſing 

then to he free from bands, and co be at liberty. 775 Wl 
By chat which hath been ſpoken ,.. it is eaſie to ſee how baſe and Ang; 
villanous a vice fi | 1 and | 
odious unto all men; Dixeris ia cuntta cùm ingratum homi- 


ſpeaking of has diſciple Arifoc/e, calleth him an ungrateful mule, It 


nature; Grave vitium, iutalerabile, uod diſſariat bomines: 
A grieven vice and ir, - which rale the. fir vf 


men, 


en Rev  foltowerk' awinjoric, as a raed 1 bocl : 
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— $1 Doggy met ory ; 
 Twujwries fuk Auge into the mind, then t id i very ne. 
© lenry buryernortiing io baſe, ſo @'viceas | 
ade. It ie like thoſe . 
In revenge chere's lomeſhew of juſtice, and à man hides not bim. 
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Of benefits, obligation and thaukfulneſſe. 
is unthaukfull, who reſtor eth a benefit without profit; or at leaſt equal 
it with all the ſhew and acknowledgement that may be, of — 
reaſon, of a farther requitalf, and chat this is not to ſatisſie the obli- 
pation, but to give ſome teſtimonie that he forgetteth not how 
much he is indebted. That it be willingly and wich a good heart: 
Ingratus oft, qui meta grate off: He  ungratefull, Who is grateful 
for fear, For iſ it were ſo given; Eodem avimo beneficiuns debetur, 


quo alatur gy 25 beneficinm libentinas æcepit, quam reddit: «A 
e.re 


benefit ought to ered with the ſame mind, Wherewith it was gi- 
ven: he is to be blamed Whoſurver he be, that roceiveth a benefit moro 


* Wilingly then he refarethis.  Laily, if his inability be ſuch, as that 


he cannot malie preſent reſtitntion , yet let his will be forward 
enough, which is the firſt and principal} part, and as it were the 
ſoul, both of the benefit and acknowledgement: though there be 
no other witneſſe hereof then it ſelf; and he muſt acknowledge not 
onely the good he hath received, but that likewiſe that hath been 
offered, and might have been received, that is to ſay, the good will 


of the benefactor, which is, as hath been ſaid, the principall. 


The ſecond Part. 
Thich concer web. the pal duties of certain men, 
V. certain and ſpecial obligation. 


THE PREPACE, 
Erg td ſpeak of ſpecial and particular duties, differing acror- 
ding to the diverſity of che perſons and their — 
they be unequall, as ſupet outs and inferiours, or equal: we will be. 
gin with married folks, whoare mixt, and hold with both equalitie 
and inequality. And fo much the rather, becauſe we are firſt to 
{peak of private and domeſticall jufiice and duties, before publick, 
becauſe they aro before them; as families and houſes are before com. 


mon · weals, and therefore that private juſtice which is obſeryed in a 


family, is the image, and ſource, and model of a Common. weal. 


No theſe private and domeſticall duties ate three; that is to ſay, 


between the husband and the wife; parents and children, maſters. 
and ſervants, and theſe arothe parts of a houſhold or family which 
taketh the foundation from the huaband and the wife, who ate the 
malters and authors thereof, And therefore firſt of _ folk. 
| | HAP. 


The duty of warried fall. 
CHAP. XII. 
The duty of married folk. 


q A Ccording to thoſe two divers conſiderations that ave in mar- 
Common duties X riage,as hath been ſzid , that is to ſay, equality and inequality; 
there are likewiſe two ſorts of duties and offices of married folk, 
the one common to both, equally reciprocall, of like obligation, 
though according to the cuſtome of the world, the pain, the re- 
proach, the inconvenience, be not equal: that is to ſay, an entire 
loyaltie, fidelity, community, and communication of all chings, and 
acare and authority over their family, and all the goods of their 

: houſe. Hereof we have ſpoken more at large in the firſt book. 

2 lh !be other are particular and different, according to chat inequa« 
Particular du. lity that is betwixt them: for thoſe of the husband are; 1. To in- 
— W the bus. {tra his wife with mildneſs in all things that belong unto her duty, 

— her honour, and good, whereof ſhe is capable. 2. To nouriſh her, 
whether ſhe brought dowry with her or no. 3. To cloath her. 
4. To lie with her. 5. To love and defend her. The two extremi- 
tics are baſe and vitious, to hold her under like a ſervant, to make 
her miſtreſſo by ſubjecting himfelf unto her: And theſe are the prin- 
cipall duties. Theſe follow after, to comfort her being ſick, to de- 
liver her being captive, to bury her being dead, to nouriſh her living, 
and te provide for his children he hath had by her, by his Will and- 
Teſtament, | | Th 

3 The duties of the wife, 1. Are to give honour, reverence, and 

of the wiſe. reſpect to her husband, as to her maſter and lord; for ſo have the wi- 
ſeſt women that ever were, termed their husbands, and the Hebrew 
word Baal ſigniſieth them both, busband and lord. She that diſ- 
chargeth her ſelf of this duty, honoureth her ſelf more then her 
husband; and doing otherwiſe, wrongs none but her ſelf. 2. To 
give obedience in all things juſt and lawfull, applying and accom- 
modating her ſelf. to the manners and humours of her husband, like 
a true looking glaſſe, which faithfuſly repreſenteth the face; having 
no other particular defigment, love, thought, but as the dimenſions , 
and accidents, which have no other proper action or motion, and 
never move but with the body, ſhe apply her ſelf in all things to 
her husband. 3. Service, as to provide either by her ſelf or ſome o- 
ther his viands, to waſh his feet. 4. To keep the houſe, and there- 
fore ſhe is compared tothe Tortois, and is painted having her feet 
naked, and eſpecially in the abſence of her husband. For her _ 
cing 


The duty of married folk. 
being far from her, ſhe muſt be as it were inviſible, and contrary to 
the Moon (which appeareth in her greatneſs when ſhe is fartheſt 
from the Sun) not appear, but when ſhe comes neer her Sun. 5. To 
be ſilent, and not to ſpeak but with her husband, or by her husband: 


and foraſmuch as a filent woman is a rare thing, and hardly found Ecclus.26. 


| ſheis ſaid to be a precious gift of God. 6. To employ her time in 
the practice and Rudy of houſwifery, which is the moſt commodious 
and honourable ſcience and occupation of a womanz this is her ſpe- 
ciall miſtris · qualitie, and which a man of mean fortune, ſhould 
eſpecially ſeek in his marriage. It is the onely dowry, that ſerveth 
either to ruinate, or preſerve families, but it is very rate. There 
are divers that are covetous, few that are good houſwives, We 
are to ſpeak of them hoth, of houſhold husbandry preſently by 
it ſelf. | 

In the private acquaintance and uſe of marriage, there muſt be 


: wo 4 
a moderation, that is, a religious and devout band for that pleaſure An adviſemer; 


that is therein, muſt be mingled with ſome ſeverity ; it muſt be a 
wiſcand conſcionable delight. A man muſt touch his wife diſcreet- 
l and for honeſty, as it is ſaid, and for fear, as L-iforle faith, leſt 
provoking her deſires too wantonly, the pleaſure thereof make her 
to exceed the bounds of reaſon, and the care of health: for too hot 


upon the as 
quaintazce of 


married folk, 


and too frequent a pleaſure altereth the ſeed, and hindreth genera - 
tion, On the other ſido, to the end ſhe be not over-languiſhing, 


barren, and ſubject to other diſeaſes, he muſt offer himſelf unto her, 


though ſeldom; Solon faith, thrice in a moneth; but there can no 8 


certain law or rule be given hereof. 


Solon 


The doctrine of houſhold husbandry doth willingly follow, and 


is annexed unto marriage. 


CHAP. XIII. 
Houſbold hmbandy. 


I JH 2-beid hasbandry is an excellent, juſt, and profitable oc» 
; Acupatione. It is a happy thing, ſaith Plato, for a man to go 
through his private affairs without injuſtice. There is no thing more 
beautifull then a houſhold well and peaceably governed. | 
2. It is a profeſſion which is not difficult, for he that is not ca- 
pable of any thing elſe, is 1 of this; but yet it is carefull and 
painfull , and traubleſome, by reaſon of the multitude of affairs, 
which though they be ſmall and of no great importance, yet foral- 


much 
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' Hoaſhold husbandry. 

much as they are common and frequent, and never at an end, 
do much annoy and weary a man. Domeſticall thorns prick, be. 
cauſe they are ordinary; but if they come from the principall per. 
_ of the familie, they gaul and exulcerate, and grow remedi. 

e. | | 

3. It is a great happineſs, and a fic mean to live at caſe, to have 
one whom a man may trbſt, and upon whom he may repoſe him. 
ſelf; which that he may the better do, he muſt chooſe one that is 
true and loyall, and afterwards bind him to do well by that truſt 
and confidence he putteth in him. Habita fides ipſam obligat fidem; 
multi falere decuerunt, dum timent falli; & aliis jus pecrandi, ſuſpi. 
cando dederunt : Faith being given, binds faith again; many have 
taught to deceive, whilſt they fear to be deceiged, and have given occa. 
on unto others of fencing, by ſufþefting them. 7 

4. The principall precepts and connſels that belong to frugality, 

or good husbandry, are theſe: 1. To buy and fell all things at the 

beſt times and ſeaſons, that is, when chey are belt and beſt theap. 
2. To take good heed left the goods in the houſe be ſpoy led or miſe 

carry, be either loſt or carried away. This doth eſpecially belong to 

the woman, to whom eLrifforle gives this authority and care. 
3. To provide firſt and principally for theſe three; neteſſitie, clean 
linefle, order: and again, if there be means, ſome adviſe to provide 

for theſe thret too; bur the wiſer ſort with no great pains to be ta. 
ken therein: Non ampliter, ſed munditer convivium;plu ſalis quam 

ſumptus: A feaſt muſt not be coſtly, but cleanly; more mirth then 

coſt. Abundance, pomp, and preparation, exquiſite and rich fafhi 
on. The contrary is many times praiſed in good houſes, here 
you ſhall have beds garniſhed with filk, embroydered with gold, 

and but one ſimple coverlid in winter, which were a commodity far 

more neceſſary. And ſo of the reſt. 

4. To rule and moderate his charge, which is done by taking 
away ſuperfluities, yet providing for neceſſity, and that which is fit 
and beſceming. A ducket in a mans purſe will do a man more ho- 
nour and honeſty, then ten pridigally ſpent, ſaĩth one. Again ( but 
this requires induſtry and good fafliciency ) to make 2 great ſhew 
witha little charge; and above all, not to ſuffer the expence to grow 
above the receit and the income. i 

5. To have a care and an eye over all: The vigilancy and pre- 
ſence of the Maſter, ſaith ahe Proverb, fatteth the horſe and the 


land, And in any caſe the maſter and miſtrefſe mult take a care to 
| con- 
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conceal their ignorance and inſufficiency in the affairs of the houſe, 
and much more their a ſheu as if they attend- 


careleſaeſſe, making 
| ed and thought of nothing elſe. For if officers and ſervants have 


an opinion, that their maſtors look not de ee they may chance | 


| to make his hair grovy throngh his hood 


CHAR. XIV, 
The duty of Parents andchildres. 


He dutic of parents and children is vociprocall, and recipro- 
cally natural! i if that of children be more irait , chat of pa- 
rents is mote ancient, parents being the firſt authors and cauſe, and 
more important to a Commen-weal: for to poople a ſtate, and to 
furniſhit with honeſt men and good citizens, the culture and good 
nouriſhment of youth is ; which is rhe ſeod of 2 Common- 
wealth. And there comes not i mach evil 0 4 Wea 
of children towards their patents, 3 
in the inſtruction of their children ; and therefore 


. 5 — be do with . rd acer Arey to 


uſe thety d It is like a rich ani bramifull ſaduſe upon a Jades back. 

Parents then ave doubly obliged to his duty; both becauſe they are 

their children, and berauſe they are che tender plants and hope of 

the Common-weal : This i to till his ownland wen wm chat 

of e ee 

W 5 — doty hoch four ſaccoſſive parts, acc 10 2 
goods or benefirs-that a child ought to tective The Auen of 

ly Gen, Theft da Nouriſhment, Iuſtruction, Communict- the office of 

hithecime:when che infant is inche womb, parent. 

untill his into the world inclufively: the fecond, the time 

of his iofancy ia his cradle, tmeill he know: — and to ſpcak: 

the third, all his yoath; this part muſt be bane more at lange, 

and more Rricufly: the — aſſeltioa, rom · 

5 g muni- 


3. 
The firſt part 
of tbe office of 


parents, 
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| ſound; wiſe, and judicious: for that which" ſerveth for the one of 


hot and dry then otherwiſe; and ſuch as'may concoR well in the. 


nate, idic, —_ ates recounteth of the 
 Seythians.) Again, a man mult apply kimiſelf to this encoun- 
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Sono and ago iro — no come to mam 
ate, touching their good, thoughts, deſignme nt. 
The firſt, which regardeth the generation and fruit in the wou 
is not accounted of and obſerred with ſuch diligence as it ought, al. 
though ir have as much part in the good or evil of a child (as well 
of their bodies as their ſouls) as their education and inſtruction af. 
ter they are born, and come to ſome growth. That is that that gi. 
veth the ſubſiſtance, the temper and tem perature, the nature; the 
other is artificiall and acquired: and if there be a fault committed 
in this firſt part, the ſecond and third can hardly repair it, no mit 
then a fault in the firſt concoction of the ſtomach, can be mended in 
the ſecond or third. We men go unadviſedly. and headlong to thy 
copulat ion, onely provoked thereunto by pleaſure, and a deſite 
disburt - hen our . —— bye — — eth us thereum- 
to: if a conception happen thereby, it nce; for no man goeth 
to it warily, and with lack deliberation and diſpoſition of body y 
he ought, and natoredoth require. Since then men are made at ad 
venture, and by chance, it is no marvell if they ſeldome fallout to 
be beautifull, good, ſound; wiſe, and well compoſed. Behold then 
briefly, according to Philoſophy the particular adviſements touch 
ing this ficſt point. chat is eo.ſay, the ting of male. children 
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theſe qualities, ſerves for the other. 1. A man muſt not couple him- 
ſelf with a woman that is of a vile, baſe, and diſfolute condition, or 
of a naughty and vitious compoſition of body. 2. He muſt abſtaig 
from this action and copulation ſeven or eight dayes. 3. During. 
which time he is to nouriſh himſelf with wholſome viRtuals, more. 


ſtomach. 4. He muſt uſe à more then moderate exerciſe. All this 
tendeth to this end and purpoſe, that the ſeed may be well concoct 
ed and ſeaſoned, hot and dry, ſit and proper for a maſculine, ſdund 
and wiſe temperature. Vagabonds, idle and lazie people, great 
drinkers, who hlve commonly an ill concoction, ever be 2 


ter after one manner, a 1 his that is to ſay, hi 
belly being empty, and he faſting ( for a full panch perform no- 
thing good either for the mind or for the body) and therefore Din 
genes reproached a licentious young man, for that his father had bei 
gotten him being drm. And the la of the ¶ urthagisiam is com- 


mended 
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The duiy of parents and chin. 


day that be lay with bis wi 


ler her ſo reſt for a time. | | 
exerciſe muſt be continued during the time of her burthen. + 


be waſhed in warm water,ſomewhat briniſh, ro make the members 
ſupple and firm, to cleanſe and dry the fieth & the brain, to ſtrength- 


the Jews. 2. The nurſe, if he be to be choſen, let her be young, of a 
temperature or complexion the leaſt cold and moiſt that may be, 
brought up in labour, Hard lodging, ſlender diet, hardened againſt 


rr 


fon, and the opinion of the wiſeſt, it ſnould be the mother, & there- 
fore they cry out againſt her, when ſhe refuſeth this charge, being 
invited and as it were bound thereunto by nature, who to that end 
hath given her milk and dugs, by the example of beafts;and that love 
and jealouſie that ſhe ought to have of her little ones, who receive a 
very great hurt by the change of their aliment, now accuſtomed in a 
' Rranger,and perhaps a bad one too, of a conſtitution quite contrary 
to the former, whereby they are not to be accounted mothers, but 
by halfs, Nod eſt hoc contra naturam, imperfectum ac dimidiatum 
matris genus peperiſſe, & ftatim ab ſe abjeciſſe;aluiſſe in ntero ſangui- 
vo ſas neſcio quid quod non videret : uon alere autem nunc ſus latte, 
quod videat jam vivenien, jam hominem,jam matris officia imploran. 
ni i athing againſt nature, imperfect, and by halfs for a mother to 
ig forth «child, and preſently to caſt it from her; to nouriſh in her 
; wb With her own blond, I know not What, which ſbe ſaw not; & not 
c aurſe With ber milk that which foe ſeeth already living, a man, & im- 
ploring the duties of a mother. 3. The nonriſhment beſides the dug 
ſhould be goats milk. or rather cream, the moſt ſubtil and aery part 
of the mille ſod with honey and a litt lo ſale. Theſe are things very fit 
for the body and the mind, by the advice of all the wiſe and great 


reprobave malum,  & eligere bonum i Let him eat butter and bo- 
ue, wntill he be able to reſuſi the evill, and chooſe the good. The 


„ 


woman turning and gathering her ſelf together uponthe right fide, 
4 . Minden —— the viands and 


To come to the ſecond point of this office after the birth of the 


infant, theſe four points are to be obſerved. 1. The infant muſt The ſecond 
part of the 
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mended by Plus, which 42 2 mai to abſtain from wine that Lib. 2. de leg. 


. 6. And not near the monetfily terms 
of a woman / but ſix or ſeven dayes before, or as much after them. 
7. And upon the point of conception and retention of the ſeed. the 


\ 


office of pa- 


rents. 


enthe ſinewya a very good cuſtome in the Eaſtern parts, and among Ezech. 16. 


cold and hear. I ſay,if ſhe be to be choſen; becauſe according to rea- 


Aul.Gell, 
1. 12. c. 1. 


quality of milk of cream i very temperate, and full, of good Egy 7: 
. 5 F Tk ; nou- 


* 


% 


cbrews. Batyrum & mel comedet, ut ſciat 2 
O cis. * 3 

Hamer. 10. 

Iliad, 
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Quint. 


Sen. 


The taty of yavents aud cid. 
nouriſhment the dcineſſe of the honey and ſalt -canſumeth the too 
great humidicy of the brain. and diſpoſech is unte wiſdame. 4. The 
infant muſt hy lit tie and litle be acenſtemed and bardened to the 
air, ta heat and cold: and we are nat to he feurfull thereof ; for in 
the Northern parts of the world, they waſh their children fo foon 
as they come qut of the webe vf their mothers in cold water, 


and ate never the wore, | : 30 

The two firſt, parts af theoffice- of parents we have ſoon dife 
patched; wheteby it appearcch. that they are not teur fathers that 
have not that care affec tion, and diligence in theſe matters that is fit; 
for they are the eauſe and orcaGar, eit hen hx carcleſneſfe, os orher- 
wiſc, of che death and untimely birah of thee children; and when 
they are born they eare not for thery, hut expoſe them to their own 
fortunes; for which czuſe they ave der ivod by law of thar fack 
power over them that is due unto thera; and the children to the 
ſhame of their parents, are made ſlaves by thoſe that have nouriſh. 
ed them, and: broughetbam. op. ho ate fac from taking cure to 
m dad water, and all other A afBieti- 


# 


| ven, JEcannet be expreſ- 
vaileth.cyen to the conquering ef Nate it ſtiſ. Numute, ſaith one, 
excelleth Nature. 4yevigew made ir plain t0 all the workl, by two 
little daga of ode liæter, but divorſely baaught up, to whom preſent- 
. 
Werne up der 

ether that bad heen cy 


£1 


evertrained up in hunting forſook rhe portape, 


oe Te mT regro nar 
zac 1 | Gdepartcth with diſfionleyt for being tl 
that ent ret. ic tale ſack; place. and winneth fuck eredit #5 a man 
will, there being no ether precedent marrev to eontoſt wiel it, or to 
make head agaĩaſt it. This mind then wholipnew and neat, ſeft aud 
tender, doth cafily receive that impve ſſi on that * un 
ow W 


toit, and afterwards doth net eaſily loſe it. 


The duty of parents and ohildrew, 
Nou this is not à thing of ſmall importance, but a man may ra- 
theeſay, it. is the moſt difficult and important that may be. For, 
3 that in a State all depeads upon this? Nererthe- 
lefle ( and it is the greateſt, mioſt dangerous and lamentahic fault 
that is in our policies, noted by Ariſtotle and Plnrarch) we ſee that 
the conduct and diſeipline of youth is wholly left unto the 
and mercy of their parents, what kind of men ſoever they be, many 
times careleſs, fooliſh, wicked; and the pablick tare regurdeth it 
not, cares not fot it, all goer to ruine. Almoſt the onely 
States that have given to the laws or of children, were 
that of Lacedemon and Creet : Batehe molt xecilen — of 
the Aa for youth, 8 — 
perſwaded Xenephonto ſend his children thicker Foreliere( ith he) 
they may learn the melt: excellent ſcience of the world, —— is 
to conimand and to obey well, ad there are formed good Law- 
yers, Emperours at arms, Magiſtrates; Citizens,” This youth agd 
their iaſttuGtion che —————— — An. 
ed him, chat they bad rather give him twice as many men at their 


ripeſt yen. 

Not before we enter into this mutter, I will bere give an ad- 
vertiſement of ſome weight. There ar ſome that take great pains 
to iſcover the inclinations of children; and for what employment 
they ſhall be moſt ſitʒ but this is a thing ſo obſence,and fo uncertain, 
that when 2 man hath beſtowed what coſt, and taken what pains 
— SE In 

to theſe 
drawn from the motions of mende our to give 


them an iaſtruction uviverſally good and profirable, whereby they 
are made capable, nr iars/# erred — This is to go 
2 ſure ground, and to do chat which maſt alwayesbe done. 


upon 
Thisiſhaltbea\good tincture, apt to recerve/atl others. 
To make an entrance into this matter, we may refer ituntothtee 


141 


1 


8 


9 
points, the forming of the ſpirit, the oideingof the body, the tu- The divien of 


ling of the manners. But — we 
touching theſe three, there are generall adviſem 
the manner of proceeding in this” bufine(R, that ſhew us bow — 
carry — © and happy therein; which mut be firſt 
known as a preamble to the reſt; 


The firſts carefullyto guard his ſoul, and to krepirneat and free 
Gg 3 from 


© an — — this matter. 
Eire? 4 that 


10 
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rall advice 
touching in- 
ſtructiox. 

To guard the 
ears, 


11 
The ſecand ge- 
neral advice 
tonching the 
choice of in- 
ſtructors, con- 


ference, 
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The duty of parents and children. 
from the contagion and corruption of the world. that ĩt receive not 
any blot nor wicked attainture. And the better to do this, he tauſt 
diligently keep the gates, which are the ears eſpecially, and then the 
eyes; that is to ſay, give order, that not any, no not his own father, 
come near unto him, to buz into his cars any thing that is evil. 
There needs no more but a word, the leaſt diſcourſe that may be; to 
make an evil almoſt paſt reparation, Guard thine ears above all, 
and then thine eyes, And for this cauſe late was of opinion that 
it was not fit that ſervants and baſe perſons ſhould entertain chil- 
dren wich diſcourſe, becauſe their talk can be no better then fables, 
vain ſpeeches and fooleries, if not worſe. This were to train up and 
to feed thoſe tender years with follies and fooleries. e un: 
The ſecond advice concerneth nor onely the perſons that muſt 
have charge of this child, but the diſcourſe and conference where-- 
with he muſt beentertained, and the books he mult read. Touch. 
ing the perſons, they muſt be honeſt men, well born, of 2 ſweet and 
aling | — ; — — well framed, — 2 8 
wiſdoine t ſcience, and that they agree in opinion: together; 
leſt that by contrary counſels, or a different wiy in proceeding, the 
one by rigour, the other by flattery, they hinder one another, and: 
trouble their charge and Their books and communi- 
great and ſerions, noble and generong ſuch as may rule and enrich: 
the underſtanding, opigions, manners, as they that inſtruct a man in 
the knowledge of our humane condition, the motions and myſle- 
ries of our minds, to the end he may know himſelf and others: 
ſach, I ſay, as may teach him what to fear, to love, to defire 5 what 
paſſion is, what virtue, how he may judge betwixt ambition: and 
avarice, ſervitnde and ſubjftien, liberty and licentiouſneſs. He is 
deceived that thinketh that there is a greater proportion of ſpirit 
required-to the underſtanding of thoſe excellent examples of Vale- 
rius CMaximns, and all the Greek and Romane Hiſtories ( which 
is the moſt beautifull ſcience and knowledge of the world) then to 


underſtand Amadis of Gaul, and other like vain and frivolous diſ- 


courſes. That child that can know how many hens his mother 

hath, and who are his uncles and his coſens, will as eaſily carry away 

how many Kings there have been, and how many Ceſar in Rome. 

A man muſt not diſtruſt the capacity and ſufficiency of his mind, 

but know how to conduct and manage it. 

The third is, to carry himſelf towards him, and to proceed — 
after 


The duty of parents aud childres. 
after an auſtere, rude; and ſeycremanner, but ſweetly, mildly, and 
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The third ge- 
uerall advice. 


chearfully. And therefore we do here altogether condemn that cu» 15 udtion 
ſtome which is common in all places, to beat, and to box, and with wild and free. 


ſtrange words and out · crics to hazen children, and to keep them in 
fear and ſubjeRion, as the manner is in free-ſchools and colledges. 
For it is a cuſtome too unjuſt, and as foul a fault, as when a Judge 


or Phyſician ſhall be moved with choler againſt an: offender and 


patient: prejudiciall and quite contrary to that purpoſe that a man 
hath, which is co ſtir up a deſire in them, and to bring them in love 
with virtue, wiſdome, ſcience, honeſty . Now this imperious and 
rade carriage, breeds in children a hatred, horror, and deteſtation 
of that they ſhould love; it proyoketh them, makes them head- 
ſtrong,abatcth and taketh away their courage, in ſuch ſort that their 
minds become ſervile, baſe, and (laviſh, like their uſage; Perentes 


ne provocetis ad iracundiam filios veſtros , ne d;ſpondeant i : Coloſſ. 3. 


Parents provoke not your children to anger, teſt gs iſcomn 
For ſceing theniſelves thus handled, — never perfotm any thing 
of worth, but curſe their maſter and their apprentiſhip.. If they do 
that which is required at their hands, it is becanſe the eye of the ma- 
Ker is alwayes upon theta, it is for fear, and not cheerfully and no 
bly, and therefore not honeſtly, If they fail and perform not their 
task, to ſave themſelves from the rigour of the puniſhment, they 
have recourſe to baſe unlawfull remedies, lies, falſe excuſes, tears of 
delpight, fights, truentings, all worſe then the fault they have 
committed... | 


Dam id reſcitum irs credit, tautiſ per cavet; Terent. 


Si ſperat fore clam, rurſum ad ingenium redit. 
Ie, quem beneficis adjuengas, 6x anims facit; 
Studet par referre, praſens alſdutqus idem erit. 
The ſbame keeps kyoWledge, knowledge keeps the fn 
In aw, Which did in ſecreſie begin: 
Whom good turns with lave have got 
To be thy friend, repoſe thy lot. 
Beeſt thou there or beeſt thou not. | 
My will is that they be handled freely and liberally, uſing there- 
in reaſon, and ſweet and mild-perſwaſions, whith ingender in their 
hearts the affeRions of honour and: of ſhame. The firſt will ſerve 
them as a ſpurre to what is good, the ſecond as a bridle to check 
and with-draw them from evill. There is ſomething, I know 
not what, that is ſervile and baſe in rigour and conſtraint, the enemy 


Gg 4 to 


Teren. 


Ecclef, 30. 
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The duyof i 


to —— and: true libertie. — 2 — 
wit 


„love, virtue and henour. 
Pale & liberalitate Ie rerinere 
ö ga wget, quam man. ſlim 
rium @, 1s cofwefarers 

Sud rows me fare, quane aliens men. 
Hoe Pater as Domint intereſt hor qws we 
Fateutnr ſo meſtire imperare lber. 

 Tholdit better childron up to rea 

With and bounty; then by fear, 

T' ee a child *tic vi ſabe lov 


1 Ta nts Mite Bir, 


ſuch asu man odd make honeſt ir 1 108 | hi oftich 4 man 
ſhould alwayes ſonnd in their ears; and if theſe means cannot pre- 
vail, all other rigoar'and ron e ſhall never do good. That 


vwhich cannot be done with rea on, w wiſdome, endeaveyr, fhall never 
be done by force; uad if yer ie td i579 mal purpoſe. 
But theſe other means cannot be — i ch —— ewploycd 


in time, before the goodneſſe of atore be ſpent and fpile, But yet 
for all this, let no man think that I approve that nd nd flatter- 


ing indulgence, and ſottiſh fear ene cauſe of diſcontent 
and ſorrow, which is another extremity ac bad as the former. This 
were like the Ivie, to kf and make Barren the tree which it em- 
braceth; or the Ape, that Kifſeth ber young with culfing them; or 
like thoſe that fear to hold him ij by the hair of che head that i is in 


bers eee inz him, and fo fuffer him to 


tebrew ſpake much. Yooth muſt 
be held in and Giſelpline, not bodily like beafts and mad- 


men, but ſpirituall, humane; abel, accordinp to reaſon. 
We come now to the rticular and more adviſements 
of this inſiraction. The firſt head of them is, as we have ſaid, to 


ex- 


Thewilg dunn ane children. 
exerciſe, ſhatpen and 2 minds. 


there ate divers Particu ar ad · 


d fadamental of all others, viſemcn's 


prrcepts, bur the 
-which reipecteth th end of inſiruftion, and hic I moR-defire to touching the 


inculcate, becauſe it is leaſt embraeed und followed, and every man 
-runneth aſter the concrary, which is a common and ordinary errout, 
is, to have nch more, ani the chief and principal care to exerciſe, 
to husband und manure, to uſe the —— and nuch leſſe to 
get aud endeavour the attainment of that [which is Brace; ro ſtrive 
and ſtudic more for wiſdom, then for Science and Art; z rather well 
to form the judgement, and by conſequence the will, and the con- 
ſcience, then to fill che ;--a8d to inflame the imagination. 
Theſe are the three miſtriſsparts of a reaſonable ſoul: But the firſt is 


mind. 


the judgement, as beforchath been diſcourſed, to which place I re- Lib. l. cap. 


ſend the Reader, Now the cuſtome of the world is quite contrary, 
which runneth wholly after Art, Science, and what is acquired. 
Parcnes to the end they may make their children wiſe, are at great 
charge, and cheir child ten tale 


rarum ia ia e are trowblel with an immoderate 
ver of ſmall obacge or tabour chey tak Hd eee -What or — 
er ſoly — . e 
Now el - 
{cargiod by cuſtom, chin that —_—_ _— 
difforem;or at deſtwile, thatthef 
They know wdllenough what thry do and tr edit pre en rink 
they will have An and Sience : For this b a ma in - daes in 
ſcience mercinary, pedantieal, baſe and mechanical. They 
ence to ſell it again. Let us leave theſe: wierehants as uncurable.. 
in not ſo apparent) who tartkriowledy or Art is ſuch diſdain and 
. > maroon leß eſteem of an Hhogeſt min Gneſy | 


firs of hang elſe; -And many times all is lot. 
is acquired;: then, meinory; ehen wiſdom! 5 Mar 
ell 
irisacteſſiry's mut h th#bus SS 
the occidental parts of Europe to get 
Contrariwiſe, I cannot here but blame the opinion and Faſhion of 
hath Aindied : 1 * it aba U ; 


Nut to — tots ro bone“ dpd and dexterous; which is a mat- 

commir not this faul with ode ud ehe la 

of men deſerve tobe xanglli i Sens of final 

"Theſe kind of poople matte or Scichc, Att and 

lone of our Gentlemen vf France, (for in other Nations this fault 
- ſome fort to impeach their 


Dtemmium rerum, fic lite- Tacit. 


446. The duty of Parents and children. 
- felves what theyare; ill born, worſe adviſed, and tryly ignorant of 
virtue and honour, which they ilikewile in their carriage, 
their idJeneſs, their inpertinencies, their ibſyfficiercies, in their in- 
{olencies, vanities, and barbaritics. 
14 To teach others, - and to diſcover the fault of all this; we muſt 
A compariſm make good two things; The one that Science and Wiſdom are 
of ſcience aud things very different; and that Wiſdom is more worth then all the 
wiſdom, Science or Art of the world; as Heaven exceeds the price of the 
Earth, gold of iron : The other, that they are not onely different, 
but that they ſeldom, or never go — — that they commonly 
hinder one another; he that hath much knowledg or — is ſeldom 
wiſe, and he that is wiſe hath not much knowledg. Some excepti- 
ons there are herein, but they are very rare, and of great, rich, and 
happy ſpirits, Some there have been in times paſt, but in theſe 
duayes there are no more to be found. 

5, The better to perform this. we muſt firſt know what ſcience and 
7 wiſdom is. Science is a great r accumulation and proviſion of 
wiſdom, the good of another;that is,a of all that a man hath ſeen, 

heard & read in books chat is to ſay,of the excellent ſayings and do- 
ing of great 7 havebeen of al nations;now the garner 

— — and is kept, the 
— — Kahns 


be memory. Ne that 
hath a good aig his ownif "he want knowledg, be- 
e he 18 mean, Wiſdom is a ſweet. and regular managing 
. be 

MODS, | proportion To 
0 Aa 1 * 0 ones which 


ſoul. 


; — Fr Bong 
16 Science Ay 64 oy da — in reſpeck of wildam, Kai 
not onely not neceſſary (for of three parts of the world, two and 

more have made little 8 but it brings with it ſmall profit, 
and ſerves to little purpoſe. 1. It is no way ſerviceable to the life 
of Ache; e . rich and poot, great and ſmall, lire 
pleaſantly and happily, that have never heard any ſpecch of ſcience? 

| 2 more commodious and ſeryiocabla to 

the life of man, and the maintenance of humane ſociety, as honour, 

glory, nobility, dignity, which nevertheleſs are not neceſſary: 


2, Ncither 


The daty of Parents ind children; - 


5. Neirber is ir ſcrviceable ts things natural, which an wo ſot 


nay is well perform, che thut hath beſt knowledg® Nat 
luden mi riſs for that. 3. Nor to honeſty; and to make us bet- 
ter: pavers oft opus literis ad bonam mentem. © Little learning i re- 
julſite for a good minde : ' nay, it rather hindreth it. He that will 
mark it well, ſhall finde not onely more honeſt people; but alſo 
more · excellent in all kinde of virtue amongſt thoſt chat know lit- 
tle, then thoſe that know' moſt; witneſs Ryme, which was tore ho- 
neſt being young and ignorant, thit when it was old, crafty and 


cunning. Simplex illa & aperta virtus in obſcuram & ſolertem ſci- 


entiam vrrſa et: That fimple and = virtue is turned into obſcure 
and crafty knoWleds.” Science ferveth' not for any thing, but to in- 
vent crafts and — artificial cunning deviſes, and w hatſoever 
is an enemy to innecencie, which willingly lodgeth with ſimplicity 
and ignorance, Atheiſme, errours, ſects, and all the troubles of the 
have riſen from the order of thoſe men of Art and know- 

do: The firſt temptation of the devil, ſaith the Scripture, and 
the beginning of all evil, and the ruine of mankinde, was the opi- 
nion and the deſire of knowledg : Erits front dii ſcientes bonum & 
malum : Ye hal be as fot: ene aud evil. The Sirenes to 
deceive and intrap UV/yſſes within their ſnares, offeted te him the 
gift of Science; and S. Paul adviſeth you all to take heed, we 
giz vos ſeducat per phileſopbiam: le no man ſeduce jou through 


ature is 4 
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their phileſophy. One of the ſufficienteſt men of knowledg that Solomon in 


ever was, ſpake bu 
painful, and tedious. To be brief, Science may make us more hu- 
mane and courteous, but not more honeſt; 4. Aꝑaia, it ſerveth no. 
hing to the ſweetning of our life; or the quitting us of thoſe evils 
that oppreſs us in the world: but contrarily it increaſeth and ſharp. 
neth them, witneſs children and fools; fimple and ignorant perſons, 


who meaſuring every thing by the preſent taſte, run thorow them 


with the lels grief, bear chem with better content, then men of 


greateſt learning and knowledg. Science anticipatetii thoſe evils 


that come upon us, in ſach ſort that they are ſooner in the ſoul of 


of ſcience; as of a thing not onely vain, but hurtful, his Eccleſiaſt. 


man by knowledg, then in nature. The wiſe man ſaid, That he that Eceleſiaſles 1. 


increaſeth knowledge. increafeth 
remedie againſt allevils, [vers malor um remedium ignorantia eft: Ig 
norance is the idle remedy of evils.From whence proceed thoſe coun- 
ſels of our friends;Think not of it, put it out of your head & memo- 


ſorrow 7: Ignorance is a more fit 18. 


ry. Is not this to caſt us into the arms of ignoranee; as into the — 5 
1 4 h l An m4 


17 


18 


19 
Learning and 
wiſdom meet 
det together. 


The duy of Bareme: auen 


e eee Bnt e e for 
remember and ta forget is pt ſin gur purer. But they would 
0 — uſe to de, who not knowing how ze heal 
wound, yet ſet. v good ſhew upon it by allaying che pain and bring- 
mgic alep. "They thagcounkel men to k | themſelves in their ex. 
treme and remedileſs. evils, do — ret 
ſtupiditie, infenkbility 2- Wiſdom is a accedary untve 
ly — — ruleth all : there is 
not any thing that can hide, er quit it ſelf of the juriſdiction or 
knowledg thereof: It bearelh was every where, in peace, in war, 
| in. . it ruleth and modexatexh even the inſolent 
e aviours of men, theit᷑ ſports their dances, cheir banquets, and. is as 
| them. Te eoueladez ibert is nothing chat ought not to 
be done diſcreetly and — — aud contrarily, without wiſdom all 
* ſnd — and mechanical, reſpet& of 
Seicnce 1s; e. +: 19: 0 
wiſdom, and thing borrotyed with paich. z learned man is like 
a Crow-deckt wick the feathers that he bach Gola from other bird), 
He maketh a great ſnew in the world, but at the charge of another, 
and be had nerd to veil his honnet often, ava teſtimony of that ho- 
nour he gives corthoſefromiwhomi he, hath borrowed his Art. A 
wiſe man is li him that lives. upon bis own revenewes i for wik 
tam. —— own; n ate good well tilled and 


N the conditions are dives, che obe more bemniful and 


— op ——— — 
cuous t, ative. 

Knowledg 2 Seience is talkative, deſirous to ſhe it 
ſelf, which- knows not hom to de any: it not 
aQive, — oe wot into peaked to ame ' wiſdom acteth and 


Learning then and wiſlomace things very different, and wiſdom 
7 — ä — —— 

it is neceſſary, profitablet active, noble; honeſt 
gracious, cheerful,  Science:is particular, unmecedary, ſeldom profit- 
able, not active, ſervil;,. mechanical” EY 1 — 


? We comenovr tothe other 


alwaies together, but 5 | | 
tural reaſon (as hath been ſadd) 15; ieee. 


"SS 


| heautifol policiether ever was, ray poor ig 


© warld,þ that of chat gre 


deomath ro hara ſucceedod Greece it ſelf : The 


haps; Parents eb . 
trary. Fer that of (er arne moiſt, ud that of wil, 
dom and judgement, dry. This alſo is ſignified unto us, in that 
which happened to our firſt parents, who as ſoon as they caſt their 
Dr they preſently deſired it, and ſa. were robbed 
of thai wiſdom, wherewicbal they were indued from the begin- 
ving; whereof we every day ſee the like in common experience. 
2 yer many States, . 
wor yy om have been, and ave governed very wiſe- 
— and War, without Science. Nemo the fl fire 
wherein ay re — and 2 
— an and fo ſoon #8 it 
tacerrupt, treukle, and ruinate it elf | 


— 

gi. from whence hare ſprung the grrateſt perſouages of the world, 

2 kaming. and yet it was the ſchool of vintne 

and wiſdom, and was ever victoriont over e Utluns, themal learn. 

Cite ef the world, the ſchool of all ſciencr, the habitation of 
the Mules, the dar daa of Fhilaſaphers. All ö 


Walen 
—— — things hy the good leave 
af their dem maſters, at the expence of their. own 
— e ee be che 

timos they never it may great= 
oft and moſt flouriſhing date and Empiee which is atthisday in the 
Lend, wha bke the Lyon of the wholc 
earth, makes himſelf — feared of all the — — 
of the world add eren inthe ſtate, hene is not᷑ an Lei · 
eneo,nor School, nos permifienqr oom ante te read. ortench | 

lickly, no not in matters of religion. What guideth and gomernerh, 
and makeththe State to praſper thua ꝰ E is wile — 
But come we ta thaſa States whegcin learoing and Sciences ane in 
credit. Wha do gonenthem 2 Donhtieſſe nee the lcarnad. Let 
ns.take for example this ou Realm, wherein, learning and know- 
lodg have greater honour then in all the: weeld beds and whick 
tincipal afficeraof 
this Crown, the Conſtable, Marſhal, Admiral, the Secretazies of - 
the State who. diſpatch all affair, are commonly men alcagetber 
illiterate. And doubtlefſe many great Lawyers, founders and Prin- 
ces have baniſhed ſcience as the poyſan and peſtilence of 2. 


Common- 


Science with- 
aut wiſdom. 


AR.26, 


20 
The reaſon of. 
this ſeparation 


"ſchools and colledges, the 


be the more wiſe , learning and knowledg being a proper means 


Z The duty of Parents and children. 
Common. wealth, Licinius, Valentini an, Mahomet, Lycurgas. And 
this we ſce what wiſdom is wit hout ſcience, Let us dow ſee what 
ſcience iswithout wiſdom, which is not hard to do. Let us look a lit. 
tle into thoſe that make profeſſion of learning, that eome to Schools 
and Univerſitics, - and have their heads full of Arifotle, Cicero, 
Bartolus. Are there any people in the world more untoward, more 


fortiſh,more unfit for all things? From hence cometh that Proverb, 


that hen a man would deſcribe a fool, or an untowardly perſon, 
he calleth him Clerk, Pedant : And to expreſſe a thing ill done, it 
is the manner to ſay, It is Clerkely done. It ſhould ſeem that learn- 
ing doth in te, and as it were hammer a mans brains, and 
makes him to turn ſot and fool, as King Agrippa ſaid to 8. Paul; 
HMulte is liteve ad inſanien adducunt : much learning maketh thee 
mad. There are divers men, that had they been never trained up in 
| s, they had been far morewiſc: : and their bre- 
thren that have never applyed themſelves to learning, have proved 
the wiſer men; Ve melias fwiſſet non didiciſſe: nam poſtquam docti 
prodieruut, boni deſuinnt : So that it had been better they had never 
been learned : for after they became learned they left off from being 
good, Come to the practice: chuſe me one of theſe learned ſcholars 
bring him to the common councel of a citic, or any publick aflem. 
bly, wherein the affairs of State are conſulted of, or matterof po- 
licy, orhouſheld hazbandry, you never ſaw a man more aſtoniſhed, 
he waxeth pale, bluſheth, tongheth, and at laſt knows not what to 
fay. And if he chance to ſpeak, he entreth into a long diſcourſe of 

definitions, and divifions of e-Lriftorle i ergo pot-lead. Markin 
the ſeif-ſame councel, à Merchant, a Burgeèſſe, that never heard 

ſpeak of Ariſtale, he will yield a better reaſon, give a ſoun- 
penn and more to purpoſe then theſe ſcholaſtical 


| | 4 

Now it ĩs not enongh to have ſaid, that wiſdom and learning ſel- 
dom concur and meet together, unleſſe we ſeek the reaſon and cauſe 
thereof, not doubting thereby but ſufficiently to content and to 
ſatisſie thoſe, that miſlike what I have ſaid, or think me perhaps an 
enemy to erudition and learning. The queſtion therefore is, From 
whence it cometh that learning and wiſdom do ſeldom encounter 
and meet together in one and the ſame man: And there is great 
reaſon, why we ſhould move this queſtion : for it is a ſtrange ching. 
and againſt reaſon, that a man; the more earned he is, (hould not 


and 


hi 7 Parents — 


| gol jnſi tument unto wiſdom, © Behold therefore ewo men, the one 
a ſtudent, the other none; he that bath ſtudied, is, in ſome ſort, 
bound to be fur the wiſer of the two, becauſe he hath all that the 


other hath that is nature, roaſon. judgement,ſpirit; and beſides theſe 


the counſels, diſcourſes, judgements of all the greateſt men of the 

world, by reading their books, Is there not then reaſon, he 
ſhoald be much more wiſe, more dexterous, mort then the 
other, ſince that with theſe proper and — means, he attaineth 
ſo many extraordinary on every ſide? For as one ſaith well, the 


natural good cohering and concurring with the accidental, framerh 


an excellent compoſition: and yet nevertheleſſe, we ſee the contrary, 
as hath been faid: 
No the true reaſon and anſwer to all this, is che evil and ſiniſter 


manner of ſtudy and ill inſtruction. They learn out of books and ä 10 
ſchools excellent knowledg, but with ill means, and as had ſucceſſe. il diſcipiine. 


Whereby it comes to paſſe, that all their proſiteth them no- 
thing at all but they —7 indigent and — the midſt of their 
plenty and riches, and like Tavta/vs, die for hunger in the midſt of 

their dainties: the reaſon is, becauſe whileſt they pore upon their 
books, they reſpect nothing ſo much. as to ſtuſſe and furniſh their 
memories with that which they read and underſtand, and preſently 
think themſelves wiſer like him that put his bread in his 

not into his belly, when his pocket was full, diedforhunger. 

Ando ſo with a memory fully ſtuſſed, they continue fools; Student 

| — vita ſed aliis & ales: They ſtudy not for themſelves, 
of — — but for others, and for the [chooles. 

reporters; Cicero hath ſaid it, Ariſto- 

th, 2 — &c. but they for their parts know 
Hot men commit a —— fault; ra one is that — 


that mew rh al chat time, n 


—— to che heaping — 
Sonar: 


cafe to abr heir ear la, ud fo — 
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Nui, Paremes and children; = 
the better, ehe more wiſe, and ceſolute, though leſſe learned, leſſe 
leite One there is chat hath ſaid as much, though 
more briefly ; 0-049 RY marreth weak wits and 
N 


— — — as that he may wake 


them his own. He muſt not onely lodg them in his minde, but in- 


corporate and tranſubſtantiate them into himſelf, He muſt nat 


early water his minde with the dew of knowledg, but he muſt 


„ wilc, ther- 
eee S ge: e u en 
— of t Wiſiom iu onety ts be gotten - ar — 


He muſt not do as it is the manner of thoſe that 
— ——— 
wre to make noſe-gayes, and afterirards preſents, heap together 
out of chat book, and out of this book. many good things, to make 
a fair and a yoodly ſhew to others; but he muſt do as Bees uſe to 
do, vn curry not the flowers, but ſettle themſelves upon them, 
Ne a ben tit covereth her — — 
ſpirir, force; virtuce, quintrſſence, and nouriſhing themſelves. 
chem into their own fobſtance, and afterwards make 
ſweet honey, which is all tber owa i and it is no more ei 
er feet njorum. So mult a books 


— | 


-infiruft and 

— hie will ; and in 8 
— —— any oa, dhac s to fay, an 
boneſt man, wiſe, adviſed, reſolute ; Nev rec ad ſpecs 


en, nn nt nn 


— — 1 | 
— —— =_ n f the 


— of Lot kaces is neceſſary. Thoſe that I 
comes 
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ded, the Politicks, Occonomicks, Hiſtories. All the reſt are vain and 

frothy, and we are not to dwell upon them, but to take them as 

paſſing by. | | 

This end of the inſtruction of youth and compariſon of learning 

and wiſdom, hath held me too long, by reaſon of the conteſtation. 1% r 
Let us now preceed to the other parts and adviſements of this in 5 — 
@cuRion. The means of inſtructions are divers, eſpecially of two By werd of 
forts : the one by word, that is to ſay, by preceps, inſtructions and mouth. 
lectures; or elſe by conference with honeſt and able men, filling and 


"refining our wits againſt theirs, as iron is cleanſed and beautiſied by 


che file; This means and manner is very pleaſing and agreeable to 
Nature, 

The other by action, that is, example, which is gotten, not 25 
-onely from good men by imitation, and ſimilitude, but alſo wicked, Ry exempte. 
by diſagreement in opinions; for ſome there are chat learn better 
by the oppoſition and horrour of that evil they ſee in another. It 
is a ſpecial uſe of Juſtice, to condemn one that he may ſerve for an 
example unto others. And old Ce was wont: to ſay, That wiſe 
'men may learn more of fools, then fools of wiſe men. The La- 
cedemonians the better to diſwade their children from drunkenneſi, 
made their ſeryants drunken before their faces, to the end that ſee- 
ing how horrible a ſpectacle a drunken man was, they ſhould the 
rather deteſt it. | 

Now this ſecond means or manner by example, teacheth us with 4 comperiſes 
more caſe and more delight. To learn by precepts is a long way, of theſe ov, 
becauſe it is a painful thing to underſtand well, and underſtanding 
to retain well, and retaining to uſe and practiſe well. And hardly 
can we promiſe our ſelves to reap that fruit which they promiſcun- 
to us But example and imitation teach us above the work or 
action it ſelf, invite us with much more ardour, and promiſe unto 
us that glory which we learn to imitate. 

The feed that is caſt into the earth, draweth unto it ſelf in the 
end, the quality of that earth whereunto it is tranſported; and be- 
comes like unto that which doth there naturally grow So the ſpirits 
and manners of men conform themſel ves to thoſe with: whom 
they commonly converſe, | Te 

H h Now 
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The duly of Parents and children; 
| Naw theſe two manners of profitting by ſpeech and by example 
are —— | — — — 1 excellent — 
nages, eicher living. by their ſ outward frequentation an 
conference; or dead, by the reading of their books. 

The firſt, chat is the commerce with the living. is more lively and 
more natural, it ia a fruitful exerciſe of life, which was much in uſe 
amongſt the ancients, yea the Greeks themſelves, but it is caſual de- 
pending av another, and rare : It is adifficule matter to meet with 

people, and mare difficult to make uſe of them. And this is 
practiſed eicher by keeping bame, or by travelling and viſiting - 


. range countries, not to be fed with vanities, as the moſt do, but 


- © enrry withthem the knowledg' and conſideration eſpecially of the 


F 
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From the dead . 


by books, 


humour and cuſtoms of thoſe nations. | 

This is a profitable exerciſe, the body is neither idle, nor tyred 
with labour, for this moderate agitation keeps 2 man in breath, 
the minde is in continual exerciſe, by marking things known and 

There is not a better ſchool to form the life of min, then to ſee 
the diverſity of ſo many other lives, and to taſte a perpetual varie- 
ty af the forms of our nature. | 
he other commerce with the dead by the beneſit of their books, 
ia more fure, and more near unto us,more conſtant,and leſſe charge- 
able. He that knows how to make uſe of them, receiveth thereby 
great pleaſure, great comfort. It diſchargeth us of the burthen of a 
tell iaus id leneſſe, it withdraweth-us from fond imaginations, and 
other am ward things, that vex and trauble us: It counſelleth ns, 
and comforteth us in our griefs and afflitions : but yet it is onely 


Soad ſor the minde. whereby the body remaineth without action, 


zleareth aud langwiſhoth. 


28 We maſk now ſpeakof that arder of peacceding and formality 
4. To make the Which a teacher of youth muſt kecp, that he may happily arrive to 


ſcholar to 
ſpeak and to 
reaſon, 


his 4 d end. It bath many parts; we will couch ſame of them. 
Birſt ha muſt often examine his ſcholar, aske bis judgement and 
opinion of yukay ſonver (hall preſent it ſelf unto him. I his is quite 
contrary to the ordinary ſtyle, which is, that the maſter do alwaics 
ſpcrkoandtcech his child with authority, and works into his head 
at inta à voſſol, whatſorver he will, inſomuch that children are only 
Audi tors and Reecivere, which manner of, teaching I cannot com- 
mend; Obeſt lung, it qui diſatrs valunt, autheritas arm qui 
dacent: The authority of them which teach, hurtoth fer the the mi 
| | part 


The duty of nm, and vhildvey. 
part thoſe Which wanld learn. Their ſpiries mufbtbgawakergFan 
inflamed by demands, make them firſt te ack obere, to ati 
and to open the way at their own will. If without queſtjonin; 
with them a man ſpeak wholly unta chem, ic is a labour in a manher 
- loſt, the childe is not profited thereby, becauſe he thinks ir beloi 
not unto him, ſo long as he yields not an account thereof; He 
onely bis cars and thoſe eoldiy tan; he ſets not forward \ 

good a paſe, as when he is a perey in the buſineffs. Neither is ir 
enough to make them give their judgment, but that they mainegin 
it, and be able to give a reaſon of their ſaying, to the end that 
they ſpeak not by roat, but that they be attentive, and carefuſ of 
that they ſpeak.: and to give them the better incouragement there- 
unto, a man muſt not ſeem to neglect that they ſay, bur commend 
at the leaſt their good eſſay and endeavour. This form of teaching 
by queſtions and demands is excellently obſerved: both by Socrates 
(the priacipal in this buſineſſe) as we ſee every where in Plato, 
where by a long annexion and enfolding of demands witti) 
and dexterouſly made, he ſweetly leadeth a man to the doſer of 


verity ; and alſo by the Doctour of verity in his Goſpel, Now ,,..1 76.12 
theſe queſtions muſt not be onely of things touching ſtience and Luk. 10. & 24. 


memory, as hath been ſaid, but matter of judgement, For to 
this exerciſe all things may ſerve, even the leaſt that are, as the fol- 
lies of a Laquey, the malice of a Page, a diſcourſe at table: for 
the work of judgment is not to handle and to underſtand great 
and high matters, but juſtly to weigh them, and conſider of them 
whatſoever they be. | 
Queſtions therefore muſt be moved touching the judgement of 
men and their actions, and by reaſon determined, to the end that 
thereby men may frame their judgement and their conſeience. The 
tutor or inſtructor of Cyrus in Xevophon for a locture propoſed this 
queſtioned; A great youth having a little coat or caffock, gave 
it to one of his companions of a leſſe ſtature, and took from him 
his coſſock, which was the greater: upon which fact he demanded 
his judgement. Cyrus anſwered, that it was well, becauſe both of 
them were thereby the better firted. But his maſter reprehended 
kim ſharply for ic, becauſe he conſidered onely the firnefſe and con- 
veniencie thereof, and not the juſtice, which ſhould firſt and eſpeci- 
ally have been thought of which was, that no man may be enforced 
in that which was his own. And this no doubt is an excellent man- 
ner of inſtruſtian. And though a man may recite authorities 4 utof 
H h 2 ooks 
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' books, the ſaying of Cicero, or Ariftorle,yet it is not onely to recite. 


them, but co-judg of them, and fo to frame and faſhion them to 
all uſes, and to apply them to divers ſubjects. It is not enough 
to report as a hiſtory, that Cato killed himſelf at Urique, that 
he might not fall into the hands of C and that Frutus and 


Ae were the authors of the death of C Har; for this is the leaſt: 
| I'w 


ill that he proceed and judg, whether they did well herein, 
or no: whether they deſerved well of the common-weal; whe. 


ther they carried themſelves therein according to wiſdom, juſtice, 


valour, and wherein they did ill, wherein well. Finally and gene- 
ae & in all theſe diſcourſes, demands, anſwers, the conveniencie, 
order, verity, mult be inquired into; a work of ' judgement and 
conſcience. Theſe things a man by any means mult not diſſemble, 
but ever preſſe them, and hold him ſubject unto them. 

Secondly, he muſt accuſtom and frame him to an honeſt curio- 
ſity to know all things, whereby he maſt firſt have his eyes upon 
every thing, the better to conſider all that may be ſaid, done or at- 
tempted concerning himſelf, and nothing muſt paſſe his hands, be- 
fore it paſſe and repaſſe his judgment; and then he muſt make an 
enquiry into other matters, as well of right as of action. He that 

aireth after nothing, knows nothing, ſaith one : He that buſieth 
not his minde, ſuffereth it to ruſt, and becomes a fool; and there- 
fore he muſt make profit of all, apply every thing to himſelf, take 
advice and counſel as well of what is paſt, the better to ſee the error 
he hath commit ted, as of that which is to come, the better to 
rule and direct himſelf. Children muſt not be ſuſſered to be 
idle, to bring themſelves aſleep, to entertain themſelves with their 
own prattle : for wanting ſufficiencie to furniſh themſelves with 
good and worthy matter, they will feed upon vanities : they 
muſt therefore be alwaics buſied in ſome employment, and kept 
in breath; and this curioſity muſt be ingendred in them, the better 


to awaken them, and to ſpur them forward, which being ſuch 


8 is ſaid, ſhall be neither vain in it ſelf, nor tedious to ano- 
ther. 5 

He muſt likewiſe faſhion and mould his ſpirit to the general pat · 
tern and model of the world and of nature, make it univerſal, that 
is to ſay, repreſent unto him in all things, the univerſal face of na- 
ture : that the whole world may be his book : that of what ſub- 
ject ſoever a man talk, de caſt his eye and this thought upon the 
large immenfity of the world, upon ſo many different faſhi- 

ons, 


3 formed to a reſoſution 


brief, ſuch 2 


from others,. and that clſewhere d 
mote great. And in this ſenſe it uus that 


ſelf a citizen of the world. And contratily there is not any thing 


that doch more deprave and euthral the minde of man, then to 
make him taſte and underſtand bt one certain opinion, belief, and 
manner of life. What greater = or weakneſſe can there be, hen 
tothink that all the world walketh believerh, ſpeakethidoth, eth, 
and. dieb. .accordipgto: the manner of his country like theſe 
bard block · heads, who when they hear one recite the manners and 
opinions of -forrein countries very different and contrary to theirs, 
they eremble fer fear, and believe them not, or elſe do abſuttly- 
condem them as barbarors;ſo much are they enthralled and eyed eo 
their cradell, a linde of people brought up (as they ſay) ins botele, 
that neverſaw any thing but-thorow à hole. Now this univerſal 
ſpirit muſt he attained by the diligence of the maſter or teacher, 
aftermards by travel, and communication with ſtrangers, and the 
reading of books and the hiſtories of all Nations, ern 3 
Finally, be muſt teach him to take nothing upon credit and by 
authority, this is to make himſelf a beaſt, and to ſuffer himſelf to 
be led by the noſe like an oxe; but to examine all things with 
realon, to ptopoſe all things, and then to give him leave to chuſe. 
And if he know: nog how to chuſe, but Goube, which perhaps 
is the better, ſounder, and ſurer courſe; to teach him lde wiſe x 
reſolye of nothing ef himſelf, but rather to diſtruſt his own jadge- 


After the minde comes the body, whereof thote muſt likewſe be 


mY 


2 


4 
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32 


Acts taken... at one and the ſame inftarie with: the ſpirit, not mu- An advi/e- 
king tuo works thereof. Boch of them make an entire man. 77 — 


| and pride in apparel, in ing. eating, drinking; he muſſ bring 
him up hardly to labour and pains, — in be heat and cold: 
a0 H h 3 winde 


Now a maſter muſt endeavour to keep his childe free from delicacy* * 


* 
* 


* 


The duty of parents and children: . | | 
and his ſfincws, as well as his minde, to labour; and then to pain and 


grief too; For the firſt diſpoſerh to the ſecond : Labor rallam ob- 


durit dalori: un hardurth a man ainſt grief. To be brief, he 
muſt endeavou ta make him luſtie and vigorous, indifferent to all 
kinde of viandꝭ. All this ſerueth · not onely for his health, but for 


We come no to the chird head, which concerneth manners, 


My - | __ 
n adi whereia both. body and ſoul have a part,. This is two-fold ; To 
— binder che evil, to and to nouriſh the good. The firſt is. the 


NMARETS. 


Evil Annes. 


34 


Good manners. honeſt Manners: And firſt to inſtruct him to fear and reverence 


mota neceſſaty, and therefore the greater care and heed muſt be 
taken. It malt therefore be done in time, for there is no time too 
ſpeedy, o hinder the birth and growth of all ill manners and con- 

tions ; eſpecially theſe following, which are are to be feared in 


To lic, a baſe vice of ſervants and flives, of a Keeritious and frar- 
ful inde, the cauſc whereof ariſeth many times from had and rude | 


A ſottiſn ſhame and weakneſſe, whereby they Teek to hide 
themſelves, hold doven their heads, bluſh at every queſtion that is 
propoſed, cannot endure a correction, or 2 ſharpword without a 
ſtrange alceration of countenance. Nature 'doth many times bear 
a great ſway herein. but ic maſt be corrected by ſtudie. 

All affection and ſingularity in habit, carriage, gate, ſpeech, geſtare; 
and all other things; this is a teſtimony of vanity and vaia- glory, 
and marreth all chereſt, even that which is good Lizer ſapere fine 
pompa, fine invidia : A man ma) be wiſe Withont pom p, without en- 


VIEs, G38 2 

But above all, choler, ſullenneſſe, obſtnacy ; and therefore it is 
very neceſſary that a childe never have his will by ſuch froward 
means, and that he learn and finde that theſe qualities are altogetbher 
unproſitable and bootleſſe, yea baſe and villanous; and for this 
cauſe he muſt never be flatered, for that marreth and eorrupteth 
him, teacheth him to be ſullen and froward, if he have not his will; 
and in the end maketh him inſolent, that a-man ſhall neverwork _ 


any good apon him; Wibif neg s reddit iraennder, quam educatio =o 


mollis e blanda: Nothing more maketh one prone to anger;then ſoft 
By the ſelf-ſame means a man maſt ingraft into him good and 


God, 


TY — 3 


Religion, * to 
— the Church. 

Sccondly, to repleniſh and cheriſh his heart with ingenuity, 2 

freedom, candor, integrity, and to teach him to be an honeſt 

man, our of an honourable and honeſt minde, not ſervilely and 

mechanically, for fear, or hope of any honour or profit, or other 

conſideration. then virtue it ſelf. Theſe two ate eſpecially for 


bimſelf. 


For another and the compayy with whom he converſeth,he muſt 3 

work in him a ſweet kinde of affabilitie to accommodate himſelf to 
all kinde of people, to all faſhions; Omni eAriſtippam decwit, 
color, & flats, & res? Every countenance, condition and geftpre 
became Ariſtippus. Herein Alcibiades was excellent. That he 
learn how to be able, and to know how todo all. things, yea 
excefle and licentious behaviours, if need be; but that he love to do 
onely that which is good. That he refrainto do evil, not for want 
of courage, nor ſtrength, nor knowledg, but will. CMultugs in- 
tereſt ar peceare quis nolit, aut neſtit : There is great difference 


in not 1 te fin, and not being able. 
he contenteth not, nor tieth himſelf, either to 


23 greateſt and moſt reſpeRive perſons, or ſuch as are his See 45 cap. 
inferious, either in condion or ſufficiency ; — — 9, 
ofinately, with affirmative, — commanding words, but 
ſweet, ſubmiſſe and moderate ſpeeches. Hereof hath been ſpoken 
_— And chus the three heads of the dutics of parents are 

| The fouctheancernerh their effeRion and: ;ctiettfinnication with 36 
them, wheo they are great and capable of char whereunto they were-The fourth 
inſtructed. We knew that aſſection is" and natural be- port touching 
ewixt parents and their children, but that of parents towards their *** _—_ of pe- 
children is far more ſtrong and more natural; beeauſe it is giyenby | 
nature to love thoſe. things that are comming on to the mairite- 
nance and cont innauce of the world, ef - thoſe in whom e. 755 
2 man dot h live when he is dead. Thatof children towards their ** ee 
parents is retrograde, and therefore it gocth not ſo ſtrongly, not ſo of children, 


naturally; and it ſeꝛmeth rather to be the payment of a debt, and a 


Hh 4 thankful ac- 


The duty of - Parents aud chilarey; : 


koow ledgemgnt of a heneſit received: then a 2 ſimple. and 
re. Morcouer, he that giveth and loverh 
— — receiveth and is indebted : — fa- 
ther and every agent that — loveth mote then 
he: is baloved. .; The xcaſons of this propoſition are many. All love 
to by ( uhich being i etciſed and demonſtrated in mot ion and 
action. No he ne Yoth good to another, is after a 
ſort in him that receiveth. e that giveth and doth good to ano- 
ther, doth that which is honeſt and — he that teceiveth 
doth none of this: honeſtic is for the firſt, profit for the ſecond. 
No honeſtie is far more worthy, firm, ſtable, amiable then profit, 
which in a moment vaniſheth, Again, thoſe things are moſt be- 
loved that coſt as molt; chat is deareſt unto. us, which we come 
more dearly by. Now to beget, to nouriſh, to bring 17 a matter 
of greater charge, then to receive all theſe. 
37 This love of Parents is two · fold. ——— alwayes natiril, yet 
The love of after a divert manner: the one is ſimply and univerſally natural, 
22 wo. and 28 a ſimple inſtinct which is common with beaſts, according to 
which Parents love and cheriſh their children, though deformed, 
W e milk-ſops, ant uſe them like moppets, or little 
This love is not truly humane. Man:enduad with reaſon, 
t cot ſervilely ſubject himſelf unt o natute as beaſu do, but fol- 
low it more nobly with diſcourſe of reaſon. The other then is 
: more humane and reaſonable, evhereby a man loveth his children 
mot or leſſes according go that meaſurerwherein he ſcetio the ſeeds 
| aud (parksof yixtuc;goodneſe,and tiowardlinefie to ariſe und ſpring 
up in them. Some there are who being beſotted and carried with 
the farmer kind of affections, have but little of this, and never 
complaining of the e ſo long us their children are but ſmall, 
complain thereof when they come to their growth, and beginne to 
praſit. It ſeemeth chat they are in: a ſort. offended and 'vexcd to 
ſee them to grow and {et forward in honeſt ronrſes; thut they nity 
become honeſt parents are brutiſh and inumanaee 
ö U Nom according to this ſecond; true, and father y eee 
5 the me e receive thrir children, if th 


father y love We — — 4 bes 
rare with pj e | — knowledge und pourſe of " 
children being ll affairs, as alſo to the commmication of their de- 


— ſignments, ET thoughts, yea conſent und contribute to 
of diſcretion. their honeſt recreations-and paſtimes, as the caſe ſhall: require, 
| alwayes 


—_— CER 1 cages the — 
their children, ſo they may be feared, rever ed. A 
for this cauſe , they > puns them ſparingly, ; keep! dem in wane, 
that chey may the better keep them in aw , and obedience , ever 
threatning them ſame ſmall pittance by their laſt Will when they 
depart out of this life, Now this is a ſottiſſt, vain, and ridiculous 
foolerys It is to diſtruſt their own proper, true, and naturall autho- 
rit ie, to get an actificiall-;: and it is the way to deceive themſelves, 
to grow into contempt , which is clean contrary to that 
pretend, It cauſeth gheir children to carry themſelves y 
wich them, and to conſpire and find means ho to deceive them. 
For parents ſhould in good time frame their minds to duty, by 
1 \xccourleto theſe cans more: eee 


way s to 39... 
1 | eo have The 1 of 
better A for it 1 * we, and it is a ſafer courſe to (uflet — — — 
them to fail in ſomething. then to adrentume npon our on e- ing fo the 
fects, in our own proper choice. It is to abuſe chat liberty we have Iams. 
therein. to ſetyehur foolifh phantaſies and private paſſions, like 
thoſe. that ſuſſer themſeluts to be carded; by the unwonted 
officious ations, and; flatgeries of thoſe that are preſent, -who 
make uſe of their laſt Wils and Teſtaments, eicher by gratifying or 
chaſtiſing the actions of thoſe that pretend intereſt therein. Aman 
muſt canform himſelf to reaſon and common cuſtome herein, 
nun ich i iſerchen we are, and the. ſures way: 

D wWe cmeno to che du eee Towards their Parents, 

ſo naturall and ſo religious, an thick ought to be done upto them, Of he Ay of 
not as unto pure and {imple men, but demi-gods, carthly, mortall, cn e, 
riſble * And this i is the reaſon why Philo the Jew _ — 

that 


The Ait of Parents and children. I 


2 —— 


ments that concern our duty towards God; and the other half i in 
the ſecond Table, wherein are the Commandments that concern 


OY as being half divine, and half humane. This dut 
is ſo certain, ſo due and , that — 12 
2E e whatſoever, be t never ſo | 


For, if it ſhall happen chat à man ſee his father and his 
ſonne ſo indaogered at one and the ſame inſtant, as that he 
eannot reſcue and ſaccour them hoth, he mult forſake his ſonne, 
and go to his father, though hi love towards his ſenne be 
— as before hath been ſaid. And the reaſon is, becauſe | 

duty of a ſonne towards his father is more ancient, and hath 
rot, Crue. priviledge, net be Se ns by any later 


Nori du confi in Give patare co dedin this 


41 
word; H 
alis fr — outward (4 ques — br ao if 


Pointe. 
have of his: 


wage — J uality., 
E 4 
The ſecond:is ohadience, evew to * ae hardeſt com- 


2 
Jerem.z5. mands oß a father, accutding to the enample of the Rechabires,who 
. Fr ety regs. yo NE Sn, wine in all their 


— more thenthar; Tſauc refuſed not to yield his necl to the 
ſword of his fatber. "I 
3 The third is to. ſoccour their parency in all their needs and | 
neceſſities, to nouriſh them in their old age, their impo- 
— and want, to give them their aſſiſtance in all their af- 


Weaveanexam : and pattern hereof tren in beaſts. | 
In examer. In the Stork, whoſe little ones ( as Saint Bait affirmeth) 


feed nod nouriſh their old dammes, cover them wich their 


feathers ,- when they fall from them, and couple themſeſues to- 
. their backs. Lore furniſherh them wick 


yer Pu, andchildren; 


This enumple i ſo lively and ſo ann ditle 
of children towards their poder on been ſignified y the que 
tie of chis creature, /oynevnupyoir,reciceniare. And the 
call chi bird: for this cauſe, hafda, that is ro fay, the eboi 
. n | 
We have likewiſe norable examples hereof seng men- 
ch the ſonne of the great C Whdſe father dy- 
ing in priſon, gs ſome ſay for debe, and noe having” where- 
withall to bury his body, much lefle! to redeem. it Ng ar- 
reſted for the debt whileſt it was carryed to the — ac- 
cording to the laws of the Countrey ; Cymor ſold himſelf and 
his libertie for money. 9 his funerall. He with his 
ie and goods relieved not his father, but with his liber- 
tic ; which is 2 —— ehen all „ yea and life too. He 
helped | not his father living in-neceſſide, bat dead, and be- 
ing no more a father, nor a man. What had he done to ſuctour 
derer 1 and * f 1 is an exceh 


: 3 the other — tyres 
ing priſoners and condemned: to die by famine, the ordinary 
—— of the Aneients. Ie ſeemeth in ſome fort a thing 
againſt nature that the mother ſhould be nouriſhed with the 

milk, but this is truly according to nature, yea; 
thoſe fut laws , that the 2 'noaviſh- her mo- 
ther. 

The foartlris, not to do, to attem or any thing of 
weight or — — vice, Ae 
tion of Parents, and eſpecially in marriage: 

The fifth 4 0 f. 

ons, and: teſtie and 
and rigour. Canine had — — — —j "for the 
_ Pomponics having accuſed the father of: this 3ſanlia« in 


1 cute oven the of many erimes; and amongſt others, 
i: — hand led his fonng”, | rcing him” ro til the 
| —1 to the Tribune and finding him in his bed, 
| 1 ————ů ů — 
. rr e SRMRGS, = 3 


* * Levit. 


17 A tf 25955367 Ply obey © eh ide te 
| difficulty iu ave duties, l Becel 
PAL Oy « 3 his patente, and with what 
care and a hath been brought up. But be ſhall: never 


know it x wie e of his own - 2s he that was 
WR ahebby-ho — child ren en- 


treaiog him that ſo took bim to ill he were him · 


e neee den ll ten 0b © Judge in this 
ion; 1 Q3 bt | 
b Mett d Non FR 10 95 a . +23. 8 1615 
Aan / * 8 1 77! 7 * 4 AP. 1 U. n,, ine $7 | 
i e 1 her, aul Servants. n 


Exe, ommegh, therhingand laſt gart of priveand eie 

1 cal juſtire d — 2 dutics of maſters; and er 
Toxching which, i is neceſſary ron the Gli of ee 
for they principally three ſorts * to ſay, of ſlavet,. whercof 
all the world eng” in 2 time, and . isatgeeſent, ex- 
83 face more free then here sbaut 
— t no . int 


no ſervice nor — — Yom ny wack: Cranes 
255 aud they have no authouity'i in communiſing-tiE-eotectting 


——— — muta ga 
as inferiour ſervants, are not to 

x Parma gre gn nature withus, dur: opel fortune 
hack put a diſferenet, which Sintry variable and ſpometi it ſelf in 
making great men little. andi little great. And therefore the dif- 
ference is not ſo great, ſo much tocontemn: them. Jus bowiver- 


Seats Contubernales, humiles amici, conſervi, aqut fortune ſubjefti: They 
Art 


— * * a uy = > * 


The duty of Sovereigns and Subjetts. 
are men, divellers With thee, humble friends, fellow ſervants, equally 
the ſab jects of fortune. To handle ſervants gently, ſeeking rather 
to be beloved then feared, is the teſtimonie of a good nature: to uſe 
chem roughly and too ſeverely, proceedeth froma crabbed-and cruel 
mind, and that he beareth the ſame diſpoſition towards all other 
men, but want ef power hindereth the execution thereof. They 
ought to inſtruct them with godly and religious counſel, and thoſe 
things that are requiſite for their health and ſafety. 

The duties of ſervants are, to honour and fear their maſters 
whatſoever they be, and to yield them obedience and fidelitie, ſer> 
ving them not for gain, or onely outwardly and for countenance, 
but heartily, ſeriouſly, for conſcience ſake, and without diſſimula- 
tion. We read of moſt worthy, noble, and generous ſervices per- 
formed in former times by ſome towards their maſters, even to 


engaging and hazzard of their lives, for their maſters ſafegard and. 


honour.. 
CHAP. XVI. 
The duty of Sovereigns and Subjetts. 


F Princes and Sovercigns, their deſcriptions, notes, humours; 
marks, and diſcommodities hath been diſcourſed in the firſt 
book, chapter 49. Their. duty to govern the Common-wealth 
hath been ſpoken at large in this preſent book, chapter 2. and 3. 
which is of politick prudence: yet we will touch a little here the 
heads and generall points-of their duty. | 
The Sovereign as the mean between God andthe people, and 


debtor to theſe tw o, ought alwaics to remember that he is the lively The duty of 
image, the Officer and Lieutenant generall-of the great God his Sovereign. - 


Sovereign, and to the people a perfect mirrour, a bright beam, a 


clear looking glaſſe, and elevated theater for every one to behold, a 


fountain where all refreffi themſelves, a ſpurre to virtue, and who 
doth not any good, that is-not famous, and put in the Regiſter of 


perpetuall memory. He ought then firſt of all to fear and honour 70 bc religions, 
God, to be devour, religions, to obſerve piety not onely for himſelf 


and for conſcience ſake, as every other man, but for his ſtare, and as 
he is a Sovereign. The piety which we here require in a Prince, is 
the care he ought to have, and to fhew for the conſervation of Re- 
ligion and the ancient laws and ceremonies of the countrey, pro- 
viding by laws, penalties and puniſnments that the Religion be 


neither 


"The day e Savervigns and Suljecrt. 
neicher chariged, troubled, nor innovated. This ig a thing that 
highly redoudeth to bis honour and ſecurity ( for all do reverence, 
and. more willingly obcy , and more ſlowly attempt or enterpriſe 
any thing againſt him whom they ſce fear God, and believed to 
Mercur. be in hispreteRtion and fafegard 3 Dua cuſtodia pietas: pium virum 
Triſar rec malus genius nec fatum devincit. Deus enim eripit enm ab omni 

malo. T he onely ſafegard is piety : neither the evil genius nor fate 

can overcome 4 godly man: fer God delivereth bim ont of all _ 

And alſo to the good of the (tate, for as all the wiſeſt have ſaid, 

Religion is the band and cement of humane ſecietie. 

2 The Prince ought alſo to be ſubject, and inviolably to abſerve 
To obſerve the and canſe to be obſerved the laws of God, and nature, which are 
. laws of ſupe- not to be diſpenſed with: and he that infringeth them is not onely 

— counted a tyrant, but a monſler. | | 
3. Concerning the people, he ought firſt to keep his covenants and 
To keep his promiſes, be it with ſubjects or others with whom he is intereſſed 
promiſe. orhathto do. This equity is both naturall and univerſall. God 
himſelf keepeth his promiſe. Moreover, the Prince is the pledge 
and former warrant of the law and thoſe naturall bargains of his 
ſubjects. He ought then above all to keep his faith, there being no- 
thing more odious in a Prince then breach of promiſe and perjury; 


and therefore it was well ſaid, that a man ought to put it among 
thoſe caſuall caſes, if the Prince do abjure or revoke his promiſe, and 
that the contrary isnot to be preſumed. Yea, he ought to obſerve 
thoſe promiſes and bargains of his predeceſſors, cſpecially, if be be 
their heir, or if they be for the benefit and welfare of the Com- 
mon- wealth. Alſo he may relieve himſelf of his unreaſonable con- 
tracts and promiſes unadviſedly made, even as for the ſelf ſame 
cauſes private men axe relieved by the beneſit of the Prince. 
4 He ought alſo to remember, that although he be above the law 
To obſerve the (I mean the civil and humane) as the Creatonr is above the crea- 
laws. ture / for the law. is the work of the Prince, and which he may 
change and abrogate at his pleaſure, it is ehe proper right of the ſo- 
vereigntic ) nevertheleſſe though it be in force and authority, he 
ought to keep it, to live, to conretſe and judge according unto it: 
and it would be a diſhonour and a very evil example to contradict 
it, and as it were fa lſiſie it. Great Angnſftes having done ſomethi 
againſt the law, by his own proper act, would needs — 
Lycurgus, Ageſilaus, Z eleucuu, have left threenotable example in 
this point, and to their colt, F 
Thirdly, 


The duty of Sovereigns «nd Subjefts. 
- Thirdly, the Prince oweth juſtice to all his ſub jectaʒ and he ought 


467 


3 


to menſare his puiſſance and power by the rule of juſtice. This is To do juſtice. 


the proper virtue of a Prince truly royall and Prince-like; whereof 


it was rightly ſaid by an old man to King Philip that delayed him 
juſtice, ſaying he had no leiſure, That he ſhould then deſiſt and leave 
off tobe King. But Demetrius ſped not fo well, who was dipoſſeit 
of his realm by his ſubjects, for caſting from a bridge into the 
_ many of their Petitions, without anſwer , or doing them 
juſtice. | 

a Finally, the Prince ought to love, cheriſh, to be vigilant and 
carefull of his ſtate, as the husband of the wife, the father of his 
children, the ſhepherd of his flock, having alwaycs before his eyes 
the profic and quiet of his ſubjeRts. The proſperitie and welfare 


6 
T's take care 
aud affect the 
common gold. 


of the Kate is the end and contentment of a good Prince, wt re/* Senec. 


pub. opibus firma, copits locuples, gloria. ampla, virrate honefla ſt: 
That the Common-wealth be ſtrong in power, Hieb in plenty, abound 
in glory, honeſt in virtue, The Prince that tieth himſelf to himſelf, 
abuſeth himſelf : for he is not his own man, neither is the ſtate his, 
but he is the ſtates. He is a Lord, not to domineer, but to defend. 
. Cui non crvinns ſer vita tradita, ſed tutela : To whom is committed 
net the ſervitude of ritizens, but their ſafegard, to attend, to watch, 
to the end his vigilancie may ſecure his — ſabjedts, his travel 
may give them reſt, his providence may maintain their proſperitie, 
his induſtry may continue their delights, his buſineſſe their leiſure, 
their vacation, and that all his ſubjects may underſtand and know] 
that he is as much for them, as he is above tb em. 
To be ſuch, and to diſcharge his daty weil, he onght to demean 
and carry himſelf as hath been ſaid at large in he ſecond and æhird 
Chapter of this book, that is to ſay, to furniſh himſelf of good 


counſel, of treaſure, and ſufficient ſtrength with his taco to fortific- - - 


himſelf with alliance and forcein friends, ta be ready, aud te com- 
— N peice and war; by this means he may be both loved 
a V | 23 503-0501 | 
And to contian all in a few words, he muſt love God above all 
things, be adviſed in his enterpriſes, valiant in attempta, faithſull 
and firm in his word, wiſe in counſel, carefull of is ſubjectu, help- 
= —.— — his —— pitifull eo! an re yo 
netic and eourteous to the good ſevere to the wic . 
juſt and nprighe cowards e 0 


nour. 


9 
The duty of ſubjects conſiſtethin three points, toyi eld due ho- che 6 


— 


3 
; 
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nourto their N as to thoſe that carry the Image of God, or- 
dained aud liſhed by him; therefore they are moſt wicked, 
| who detract or ſlander ; ſuch were the ſeed of Cham and Chana. 
Exod.12, 2. To beobedient, under which is contained many duties, as to go 
to the wars, to pay tributes and impoſts impoſed upon them by their 
authority. 3. To wiſh them all proſperity and happineſſe, and to 
pray for them. 

But the queſtion is, whether a man ought to yield theſe three 
it be duties general to all Princes, if they be wicked or tyrants. This 
lawful to controverſie cannot be decided in a word, and therefore we muſt 
1 diſtinguiſn. The Prince is a tyrant and wicked, either in the intrance, 
foo - 4 or execution of his government. If in the entrance, that is to ſay, 
that he treacherouſly inyadeth, and by his own force and powerful 
Adoublety- authority gains the ſoveraignty without any right, be he otherwiſe 
rant. good orevil (for this cauſe he ought to be accounted a Tyrant) 
The entrance. gyichout all doubt We ought to reſiſt him either by way of Juſtice, 
if there be opportunitie and place, or by ſurpriſe : and the Grecian, 
ſaich Cicero, ordained in former times rewards and honours for 
. thoſe that delivered the common-wealth from ſervitude and op- 
preſſion. Neither can it be ſaid te be a reſiſting of the Prince, ei- 
ther by juſtice or ſurpriſe, ſince he is neither received nor acknow- 

ledged to be a Prince. 
2 If in the execution, that is to ſay, that his entrance be tight ful and 
In the executi- juſt, but that he carrieth himſelf imperiovufly, cruelly and wickedly, 
an three wares. and according to the common ſaying, tyrannically ; it is then alſo 
to be diſtinguiſhed: for it may be ſo three waies, and every one 
Reresf [ee o. Lequireth particular conſtleration, The one is in violating the 
bove Chap. 4. laws of God, and nature, that is to ſay, againſt the Religion of 
in chap. of ty- the country, the command ment of God, enforcing and conſtrain- 
rau and re- ing their conſciences. In this caſe he ought not to yield any duty or 
-belkion. obedience, following thoſe divine axiomes, That we ought rather 
to obey God then men, and fear him more that commandeth the 
intire man, then thoſe that have have a power but over the leaſt part 
Vet he onght not to oppoſe himſelf againſt him by violence of ſi- 
niſter means, which is another extremity, but to obſerve the mid- 
dle way, which is eit her to flie or ſuffer, fugere aut pati; theſe two 
remedies named by the doctrine of veritie in the le extremities. 
2. The other lefle evil, which coneerneth not the conſciencies, but 
-onely the bodies and the goods, is an abuſe to ſubjects, denying 
them juſtice, impriſoning their perſons, and depriving them of — 
$000, 


- The amtie of Snvereigns and Sabjedts. 


„Ia the which caſe he oughe, with patience and acknowleds- 
— of the wrath of God yieſd rheſe 3 iran = 


obedience, vows and prayers : and to be mindful of 3. thingy, tha 
all power and authority is from od, and whoſdever refilter 
power, reſiſteth the ordinance of | 


| Gin dis dedernnt: Subditir ebſbquis 1 relifla oft t Bowes pr 25 | 


2 expetere, qualiſcum que bolcrarc. God heh even the fob 
of faire to the Prince: Tbe glory ul. ſervice is leſt to 
the ſubjefts:to * by prayer geod Princes, & 15 tollerate them w. 
ſoever they.be, And he ought not to a fuperiour, becauſe he is 
worthy and worthily commandeth, but he is a ſuperiour ; 
—— but becauſe he is true and lawful. There 
cen true and good, erety one e 
the law law, not — — ie is — and juſt, but ſimply, becauſe it is the 


law. That God canſerk an hypocrite to e a the 


people, though he reſerve him for a da oh th 
wicked Prives i the inſtrument of his bor Ange tent wee 
to endure as other evils, which the beayens do ſend us; 
rilitarem aut ninios imbres & caters nature mala, 
avaritien dominantinys tollerare: At when we ＋ 5 
anſeaſonable wratber, aud other evils of natave, eff 
the riet and coveronſneſs of our rulers. "The i | 
Nabuchadevoſor,of many Emperours S er.vpde 
ſince him as . tyrants as might be: towards whom neverthe- 
{ce theſe three — obſeryed by good men, and en joy- 
ned them by the Prophets and learned men of thoſe daies, accot- 
ding to the oracle of the gteat Doctor which inferteth 
an obedience to them vic fir inthe ker ef 0 
withſtanding they oppreſſe us vrich inft | 
their Goverment beevil. 

The third concerneth the whole State, when he would change 
or rainate, ſeeking to make it cbactive, hereditary ; or of an Ariſto- 


| cn or Democracy, a Monarchy, or otherwiſerAnd * 


to withſtand and kinder t Fes der by way 
of or orherwife : for he is agt belong 1 
guardizn and a furety. Bur thefe abet to the 
tatets and thtihtafricry of the State, or 0 tar ar crefled 7. 
therein, xs cleffory of eleative Srutes ; or 3 et 
txry dt axe ot Yextrs gegersh that have funds „ A0 


i che otelf caſe wherein it ** to refit u tyrunt. 
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is ſaid of ſubjecte, Who axe never permitted to attempt any thing 
wy Ra tqnerrign ene what cauſe ſocver ; and the laws ſay 
that he deſerveth death, who attempteth, or giveth counſel, and 
which intendeth, or onely thinketh it. But it is honourable for a 


langer, Fate noble and heroical in a Prince by warlike 


I2 
Examination 
ef ſrvereigut 
after their 
atath. 


a people unjuſtly oppreſſed; and to free them from 
tyranny.; as. Herewlez did. and after Dion, Timolcon, and T amber- 
Lan, Prince of the Tartars, who overcame Bajazeth the Turkiſh 
Emperor, and beſieged Conftantinople. e 
.  Theſeare the duties of ſubjects towards their living — : 
But it is a point of juſtice to examine their life after they are dead. 
W jolt and very profitable, which benefiteth much 
thole nations where it is obſerved, and which all good Princes do 
deſire, who have cauſe to complain, that a man handleth the me- 
mory of the wicked as well as theirs. Sovereigns are companions 
if not maſters of thaſa ws; for: ſceing juſtice cannot touch their 
lives, there is reaſon, it taketh hold of their reputation, and the 
goods of their ſaccefſours. We owe reverence and duty equally 


"— 


dT io all kings, in reſpect of their dignity and office, hut inward eſti- 


1 
For what 
cauſe Magi- 
ſtrates are al- 


lowed . 
1 * 


mation and affection to their virtue. We patiently endure them, 
though unworthy as they are: We conceal their vices; for their 
authority and publick order where we live, hath need of our 
common help : but after they arc gone, their is no reaſon to re- 
ject juſticę. and the liberty of expreſing our true thoughts; yea it 
is a very excellent and profitable example, that we manifeſt to the 
poſterity Ruch to a Maſter or Lord, whoſe imperfecti · 
ons are well known... They who for ſome private duty commit a 
wicked Prince to memory,do private juſtice to the publick hurt. An 
excellent leſſon fora ſucceſſour if it were obſeryed, _ - 


1... NL. 
-: -* Thedmiy of CMagiſtrater. 


(5 2o4people in a common-wealth would love better to enjoy 
eaſe of contentment, which good and excellent ſpirits know 


how to give themſelyes in conſideration of the goods of nature, 


* 


and the effect: of God, then to undertake publick charges, were it 


ngqt that they fear to be ill governed, and by the wicked; and there- 
Fore they conſent to be magiſtrates : but to hunt and follow pub - 
blech charges, eſperially the judgement ſeat, is baſe and vile, and 
A. condemard 


: 
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condemned by all good laws, yea even of the Heathen, witneflethe 
law alia de ambits *: unworthy 2 perſon. of honour, and a mari 
cannot better expreſſe his inſufficiency, then by ſeeking for ĩt. But 
it is moſt baſe and vile by bribery or money: to purchaſe them, and 
there is no merchandize more hateful and contemptible then it : for 
ä — ie 
retail: Wh the Emperour Severas ſpeaking againſt the li ; 
inconveniencie, ſaith, That a man cannot juſtly — him which Lamp. id. 
ſelleth that he bought. | 024 NEAR 

Even as a man apparelleth himſelf ,. and putteth on his beſt habit * 7 
before he departech hishouſe to appear in publick :: ſo before a man gate — ts 
undertake publick charges, he ought privately to examine himſelf; —— himſelf 
to learn to rule his paſſions, and wel to ſettle and eſtabliſh his mind ee he take 
A man bringeth not to the turney a raw unmanged horſe, neither e chargl. 
doth a man enter into affairs of importance, if he hath not been 
inſtructed and prepared for it before: ſo;;befgre a man undertales 
theſe affairs, and enters upon the ſtage and theater of this world. 
he ought to correct that imperfect and ſavage part in us, to bridle 
and reſtrain the liberty of affections, to learn the laws, the parts; 
and meaſures thereof, wherewith it ought to be handled in all © 
occaſions. But contrarily it is a very lamentable and abſurd thing. 
as Socrates faith, that although no man undertaketh the profeſſion 
of any myſtery or mechanical Art, which formerly he hath not 
. learned : yet in publick charges, in the ckill to command and obey 
well, to govern the world, the deepeſt and difficulteſt my ſterie f 


cberefote it behoverh them to know how 10 , l. 


ſcription of * 
Magiſtrates. - 


4 
The dus of 
not at alles obey;. ot ſurceale his abedjence. Firſt, in rhoſecom. fg. 


mands which yield unto him acknowledgment. and\allowancey'88 (7e1cigy. 

arcall the warrants of juſtice, and of all other, where this claufe, ö 

or any equivalent unto it (if it appear unto you) or which are iti 
| Ii3 out 


Dem. 16. 


the Common-wealth, — ſoever it ha 


to hold them in ſu 


fert? Great fortune eds 4 
— — —— 


Tie duty of Afagifirats. 
out tribution of allowance, juſt. and indifferent of themſelues 
— a , and he may cafily diſcharge himſelf without any 


2. In thoſe — which attribute unto him no acknow- 
but onely the execution, as are warrants of command, if 
againſt right and civil j _ _ —— 
deroguory, he ought (imply to for the Sovereign may dero- 
gre denne od th in properly that wherein Sov 
eth. 
jy — — ate 2 br to ri ne comin no derog- 
clauſe, but are w utility o 
cho! . nnd though the 


Magiſtrate knowerh ic to be falſe, and enforceth againſt right and 
by violence, he ought not to yield readily in theſe three clauſes, but 
, and to make reſiſtance once or twice, and 
> Tomking — 

4. T t dre repugnant te 0 0 a 
nature ; he cage to diſmiſſe and acquic himſelf of his office, 
yea to endure any thing, rather then obey or conſent : and he need 
not ſay that the former commands may have ſome donbt in 
- "x becauſe natural Juſtice is more clear then the light of the 

un. 

5 All this is good to be done in reſpoct of the things themſelves : | 
But after they are once done by the Sovereign, how evil ſotver 
they be, it is better to diſſemble them, and bury the memory of 
them, then to ſir and loſe: alt (aa Papizian did) Fraſtra iti, 
& nihil aliud uiſi odium querert, extreme dementia eft : It is au. 
teme folly is labour to no_purpoſe and to —— — 

In reſpect of private Subjects, Magittra to remember 
that the which they have over — they have but at a 
ſcrend hand, an hold it of rhe Sovereign, who alraycsremninerh 
abſolure Lord, and their + limited to a peefixce time. 

The Mlagiltrate onght to be of eaſie acceſs, ready to hear and 
underſtand all complaints and ſuites, having his gate open to all, 
and himſelf alway at hand, confidering he is not for himſelf, but 
for al and ſervanr of the Common wealt ſervitus, mague 
ferm. And for this cauſe the 
and the Judgement ſeats 


mere held at the — 1 ta the end man m 
— — 2 every ight 


He 


The duty of the agiſtrates. 
: He ought alſo indifferently to receive and hear all, great and lit 
tle, rich and poor, being open to all; Therefore a wiſe man com- 
pareth him to an altar where to a man repaireth being oppreſſed and 
afff icted, to receive ſuecour and comfort. ee a lt 
- But he ought not to converſe and be familiar with many; but 
with very few, and thoſe very wiſe and adviſed, and that ſecretly. + 
for it debaſeth authority, it diminiſheth and diſſolveth the 

and reputation thereef. Cleos called to the Government of the 
Common-wealth, aſſembled all his friends, and there renounced 
and diſclaimed all intimation or inward amity with them, as a 
thing incompatible with his charge; for Cicero ſaith, he depri- 
veth himſelf of che perſon of a friend, that undertaketh that of a 


udg. £4 
, His office is eſpeciilly in two things, to uphold, and defend the 


4s 


honour, the dignity, and the right of his Sovereign, and of the Ci; lib.r. 


weal- publick which he repreſentch : gerere perſonam ciuitatio, ej us 
diguitatem & decus ſuſtinert ;. torepreſent the perſon of the Citie $0 
uphold the dignitiq and glory thereof, with authority and milde ſeve- 
rity. | | | 
Then as a good and loyal interpreter and officer of the Prince, he 
ought exactly to ſce that his will be performed; that is to ſay, the 
law, of which he is the Miniſter, and it is bis charge to ſee it diligent- 
ly executed towards all therefore he is called the living law, the 
Although che Magiſtrate ought wiſely to temper mildneſs with 
rigour, yet it is better for a Magiſtrate to be ſevere and cruel, then 
gentle, facil, and pitiful : And God forbiddeth to be pitiful in 
judgement. A ſevere Judg holdeth ſabjeRs in obedience of the 
laws : a milde and. pitiful makes them to contemn the laws, the 
Magiſtrates, and the Prince, who made both. To be brief, to diſ- 
charge well his office; there is required two things. honeſty and 
courage. The firſt kath need of the ſecond. The firſt preſerveth 
the Magiltgate free from avarice, reſpect of perſons of bribes, 
which is the plague, and ſmoother of truth, ( Acceptatio munerum 
prevaricatioeft veritatis i An accepting of gifts is a prevarication 
the truth.) From the corruption of juſtice, which Plata calleth an 
hallowed virgin: Alſo from paſſions, of hatred, of love, and others, 
all enemies to right and equity. But to carry himſelf well againſt 
the threataings of great men, the importunate intreaties of his 
1i 3 friends. 


cior, 


Exod. 2 


trode under foot. Hercsles was deified for delivering the op · 


The doty of the great and ſnal. 
friettds, the lamentations and tears of the poor diſtreſſed, which 
are all violent and forciblethings,and yet have ſome colour of rea- 
fon andjuſtice, and which maketh ſometimcs the moſt reſolute to 
relent; he had need of courage: firm and inflexible conſtaney is a 
pribcipal quality and virtue in x Magiltrate, to the end he may not 
fear the great and might and be not moved and mollified wich the 

of anocher,though ic carry with it ſome ſhew of goodncls': 
Bat jet it is forbid to have pity of the poor in judgement. 


CHAP. xv III. 
The duty of great and fall 


T He dutie of the great conſiſteth in two things, in endeavouring 
3 pits their blood and abiiny, for the defence 
and conſervation of picey, juſtice, of the Prince, of the State, and 
generally for the 4 — and goed of the Common- wealth; 


of which they ought to be pillars and ; nad afeerin de 
feadiog and protecting the poor aſſſicted nnd 
the violence of the wicked: and like good bl to run to the 


wounded part, according to the Proverb; That 
iv ro ſey, adble and camaot fic, that is to 
is ned. By this mum Ce berame the hen of the Jewiſh 
nation, v the defence of men iajurod and unjnſtiy 


blood, chat 


pteſſod from che hands of ryranes. Thoſe that have done the 
like, have been calted Heroes nd demb-gods, and to che like all ho- 
num fave been ordained, that is, to ſuch as deſerved 
well of the Common wralch, and were the deliverers of the op- 
It is ao fora man to muke himſelf to be feared, 

except it be of bis enemies) and tocerrific the worid, as ſome have 
which alſo have them hate. Oarrins damm 


hn tne ra, — fear. It is better to be beloved, chen adored. 
don 


ech of a ide, and inhumanicy, to contemn and 
22 0 DOE LEES nord, a 
as were not nn; t grow 
thebodievand goods of — a wing on 
to true honour, to eile 
—— grexrnoftt 2: "I 


eee. | 


points, 


deceive where er 


of Fortitude u in genevet. 
points, in honouring and reverencing theta, not onely cetemeni- 
ouſly and in outward ſhew, which he muſt do as heh the good 
as the evil, but with love and affection, if they deſerve it, and are 
lovers of the common-wealth. Theſe are two things, to honour 
and to efteem,which are due to the good and truly great: to others 
to bend the knee, to bow the body, not the heart, which is to eſteem 
tics,and to inſinuate into their favour. | 
nciptbus placuiſſe viris noun ultima laws eff : 
' Topleaſe mon of the beſt, 
And to make himſeif capable of their protection, which if he 
cannot procure them to be his friends, yet at the leaſt not to ma 
them his enemies, which muſt be done with meaſure and diſcretion. 
For over greedily to avoid their indignarion, or to ſeełk their grace 
 andfavour, befides that it is a teſtimony of weakneſs it is ſilentiy 
to condemn them of injaſtice and crucley : Non ox ocavere 
ant fugere ! nam quem quis fugit, dawnat ; Not of ſor pape 
beware aud avoid fer he Whows any.man ſrunneth, he condenmeth : 
or to ſtir up in them a deſire to execute their fury, ſeeing ſo baſe and 
fearful a ſubmiſſion. | 
Of Fortitude the third virtas. 


PREFACE. 


1 two former precedent virtues rule and govern men in eom- 
pany, or with another: theſe two following rule him in him- 
ſelf:for himſelf reſpecting the rwo viſages of fottune che two head 
and kindes of all accidente, Proſperity, and Adverſicy: for fortitude 
armeth a man againſt adverſity, Temperunce guiderh him in ptoſpe. 
rity: moderating the two brutiſh parts of our ſoul; fortitude ruleth 
the iraſcible, remperance the concrpiſcible : Theſe two virtues may 
wholly be compriſed and underſtood by this word | Conſtancy, 
which is a right and equal iayedaeſiof theminde, inall accidents 
and ourward things, whereby he is nor puſfed up in m 
ſpervs 


dejected in adverſity. Nec adverſe frungitar , necpro 
att. ; 
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' The deſcripti- 


of Fortitude or Valow in general. 
CARAT. XIX. 
Of Fortitude or Palour in general. 


I 7 Alour (for this virtue is more properly ſo called then for- 
ticude) is a right and ſtrong reſolution, an equall and uni- 


en of valeur. form ſtaiedneſſe of the minde againſt all dangerous, difficult, and 


Senec. 


Senec. 


of wm 


er falſe va- 


lours. 


Military va- 


laure 


dolorous accidents : in ſuch ſort, that difficulty and danger is the 
object and matter wherein it is exerciſed : to be brief, it is all 
that which humane weakneſſe feared. Timendorum contemtrix, que 
terribilia, & ſub jugum libertatem noſtram mittentia, deſpicit, yrovo- 
cat, frangit : It contemneth things to be feared deſpiſeth, challengeth 
anddeſftroyeth dreadful things and bringethronr liberty into bondage. 
Of all the virtues in greateſt eſtimation and honour, this ismoſt 
renowned, which for the prerogative thereof is is ſimply called a vir- 
tue. That is the more difficult, the more glorious, which produ- 
ceth the greateſt, famous and moſt excellent effects, it containeth 
magnanimity, patience, conſtancy, an invincible reſolution, heroi- 
cal virtues, whereupon many have ſought the inconveniencies 
that belong thereuato,-with greedineſſeto attain ſo honourable 
imployment. This virtue is an impregnable bulwark, a compleat 
armour to encounter all accidents. Munimentum imbecillitatis 
humane inexpuguabile : quod qui circumdedit ſibi, ſecurus in hac vi. 
14 ob ſidione perdurat : An invincible fortreſſe of humane weakneſs, 
that whoſoever armeth himſelf withal, cominneth ſecure in this ſiege 
of life. : a 
tr = becauſe many do miſtake, and in place of the onely true vir- 
tue conceive the falſe and baſt ardly valours; I will, in declaring more 
at large the nature and definition thereof, expel thoſe popular errors 
that are here intruded. We will note then in this virtue four con- 
ditions; the firſt is generally and indifferent ly againſt all ſorts of 
difficulties and dangers; wherefore they are deceived that think 
there is no other valour then the military; which onely they eſteem, 
becauſe it may be it is moſt renowned and glorious, and carrieth 
greateſt reputation and honour, which is the tongue and trumpet of 
immortality; for to ſay truth, there is more fame and glory there- 


in then pain and danger. Now this is but a ſmall part and a little 


ray or light of the true, entire, perfect, and univerſal, whereby a 
man is one andthe ſame, in company, in bed with his griefes, as 
in the field, as little fearing death in his houſe, as in ny" 

This 


. Of Fortitade or Y alowr in general. 


Thigmilitary valour is pure and nataral in beaſts :\ with whom 


is is as well in females as in males: in men it is often artificial, 
gotten by fear and the apprehenſion of captivity, of death, 


of gñief, of poverty; of which things beaſts have no fear. Hu- 


mane valour is a wiſe cow ardlineſſe, a fear accompanied with fote- 
ſight to avoid one evil by another; choler is the temper, and file 
thereof : beaſts have it ſimply. In men alſo it is attained by uſe, 
inſtitution, example, cuſtome, and it is found in baſe and flaviſh 


mindes : of a ſervant or ſlave or a factor. or fellow trained up in 


merchandiſe, is made a good and valiant ſouldicr, and often with- 
out any tincture or inſtruct of virtue and true philoſophical valour. 
The ſecond eondition, it preſuppoſeth knowledg as well of th. 


4 


difficulty, pain, and danger, which there is in the action that is pre- 71) or 


ſented,as of the beauty,honeſty, juſt ice, and duty required in the en- ſtupidity. 


terpriſe or ſupport. thereof, Wherefore they are deceived that 
make valour an inconſiderate temerity,or a ſenſeleſſe brutiſh ſtupidi- 
dity : Non eft inconſulta temeritas, nec periculorum amor, nec for. 


midabilium appetitio, diligentiſſima in tutela ſui fortitude eff : & Senec, 


eadem patienti ſſima eorum quibus falſa ſpecies malorum et: It is 
not an incon ſiderate raſhneſſe, nor a love of danger, nor a deſire of 
dreadfull things; but fortitude is moſt diligent in the ſafegard of a 
mans [elf ,, and moſt patient in thoſe things wherein there ts afalſe 
Gew of evils. Virtue cannot be without knowledg and apprehen- 
ſion, a man cannot truly contemn the danger which he knoweth 
not; if a man will alſo acknowledg this virtue in beaſts. And in · 
deed they that ordinarily attempt without any fore- ſight or know= 
ledg, when they come to the point of execution; the ſenſe is their 
beſt intelligence. | e Lin 
The third condition; this is a reſolution and ſtaiedneſſe of the 


minde, grounded upon the duty, and the honeſty, and juſtice, of ”_ 
the enterpriſe ; which reſolution never ſlacketh, whatſoever hap- ſtrength. 


neth, until he have valiantly ended the enterpriſe, or his life. Many 
offend againſt this condition, firſt and more groſly, they that ſeck 
this virtue io the body, and in the power and. ſtrength of the limbs. 
Now valonr is not a quality of the body, but of the minde ; a ſet- 
led ſtrength, not of the arms and legs, but of the coutage. The 
eſtimation and valour of a man, conſiſteth in his heart and will: 
here lieth his t rue honour: and the onely advantage and true the vi- 
Rory over his enemy, is to terrific him, and to arm himſelf againſt his 
conltancy and virtue; all other helps are ſtrange and borrowed:: 


4 


ſtrength 
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Of F@titude or Valoar in general. 
Rrength of arms and logs is the quality of a porter : to mate an e- 
nem pes loop ts e eee of the ſun, is an acci. 

— He whoſe courage f not for any fear of 
death, quelleth not in his conſtancy and reſolution : and though be 
fal, is not of his adverſary, who pe may in effect 
be but a baſt fellow. but of fortune; and he is to accuſe his 
own unbappineſſo, and not his negligence. The moſt valiant are 
oftentimes the molt unfortunate. Moreover they are deceived, 
which diſquict themſelves, and make account of thoſe vain Thra- 
ſonical brags of ſuch Braggadochios,who by their lofry - 
looks, and brave words, would win credit of thoſe that are valiane 
—— if = man would do them ſo much favour as to believe 


Moreover, they that attribute valour to ſubeilty and craft, or to 


drain Att or indultry, do much more profane it, and make it play a baſe 


Paſhon. 


- Maſtct-wreſtlers in cheircitics, tothe end their youth might attain 
thereto by aacure, and uot by. Art. We accoontic a bold and h- 


and abjeRt part. This is to diſguiſe things, — as 0 
Kone for a true. Lacedemenians no Fencers nor 


dy thing to with a Lyon, a Bear, a wilde Bore, which ncoun> 
tet a man according to nature; but not with Waſpes, for 
they uſe ſubtilty, «Alexander would not contend in the Olymne 
pick games, ſaying, there was norguality z beravſc a private man 
eight overcome, and a king be d. Morrover ix is not fit. 
ting for a man of honour co try and adventure his valoar in a 
_ wherein a baſe fellow, inſtratted by rule, may gain che priſe; 
cometh not of vircar, nor of but of cer- 


rain — tricks and inventions: wherein the baſeſt will dothat, 


which 8 valiant man knoweth not, neither ſhould he regard to do 
it. Fencingis a trick of Art, which may be attained by baſe per- 
ſons, and men of noacconnt. And although mfamousand ruffia. 
like fellows are apt to fight or do an np. —— or tous, ix 
the denteritie of the fword ; if they — — 
eunaway ? Even ſo is it in that, which is attamod by long habit 
and cuſtom, as buildert, tumblers, marinera, hOundertute dumge- 
vous things, and more difficaic then themoſt valiant, being ewes. 
and inſtrufted therem from their your. 
Finally, they which confider not ſatficiencly the motive and-eir- 
cumiiance of actions, wrongly atcribure co vu and virree, that 
which appettainerh and delopgerh to paſli —— 
or 


of PFartitade or Falum in general. 

properly virtue, vor juſtice to . 
towards ſame, which a men particularly loveth; nog temperance, to 
abliain from the carnal plealure of his ſiſter, or of his daughter; 
nor l&crality towaads his wife and children : ſoit is not true va- 
" lour to adventure himſelf to any danger, for his own beneſit and 
particular ſatisfaction. Wherctore if it be for gain, as ſpics, pio- 
ners, traitors, merchants on the ſea, mercenary ſouldiers; if for 


ambitionar reputation to be eſteemed and accounted raliant, as the 


For ait is noi 


F molt patt of our men of war, who ſay, naturally carried 
 Lhcroynto, that if they thought they ſhould iber would 
2 if weary of bis life through pain and grief, as the ſouldiet 


in excreme torment by the means of 8 
hcalad a- 
— — 


8 who living 
had, — * to attempt all dangers, bei 
— — if to prevent ſhame, captivity, 4. for 
through fury and the beat of choler : to be by 

particular conbderation, as efjex, Cataline, it is 


—— 


nor virtue ; Sieve f + fic wee ſartam 
Ja fact : . vas the comer + 
fad wake ws 

The fourth 


its own — wed» — — —— 
diſquiet nnd make a ftir. He may la — tame exp 
of ovils, by all means 


overtheow, to ande, and to revenge hi 
and honeſt endeavours: and wborethere is no remedy, to carry 
himſclf with a ſertled reſolution (Aus im ne; Jachry 
me velour ; Fain rears flew ane, lu the winde rama · 
. thinmourable. Soorates mocked thoſe that . fight : 
What, ſain ke, is ic cownndlineiſe to boat 2 alle 


—— — 
2 — the malt Marlike peaple. 
— — town pale, — 255 
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T 


— dliſtinction 
ſom of ebb ry kind of them: and we will give advice and means in them all, by 


their cauſis. virtue to be armed againſt them. 


of Portitude un Vulau in yarticalar. 
ſudden encounter, ſo that it proceed no farther into minde and cou- 
rage. And this is valour in grofle. There are things which are 
Jultly to be feared and flied, as ſhipwracks,. lightnings, and thoſe 
_ there is no remedy, neither place of virtue, prudence, va- 


Of Fortitude and V alour in particular. 


The propoſition QT O dividethe matter and diſcourſe & that which is here to be 
and rr of 


ſaid; this virtue is exerciſed and employed againſt all that 


this matter. which the world accounteth evil. Now this evil is t wo- fold, ex- 


ternal and internal, the one proceedeth from withont it is called by 
divers names, adverſity, affliction, injury, unhappineſſe, evil and 
finiſter accidents : The other is inward in the minde, but cauſed by 
that which is out ward Theſe are hateful and hurtful paſſions, of 
fear, ſadneſſe, choler, and divers others. We muſt fpeak of them 
both; preſcribe means and remedies to overcome, —— 
rule them. Theſe are the arguments and counſels of our virtue, 
fortitude and valour. It conſiſteth then here of two parts, the one 
of evils or ill accidents, the other of paſſions, which proceed there- 
of. The general advice againſt all good and evil fortune hath been 
— ore: we will ſpeak here more ſpecially and particularly 
thereot. oy - 


CHAP. XX. 
T he firſt part of outward evils. 


E will conſider theſe ontward evils three waies, in their 
cauſes, which ſhall be declared in this Chapter; afterward 
in their effects; laſtly, in themſelves diſtinctly and particularly eve- 


The cauſe of evil and hateful accidents which happen to us all, are 
either common and general, which at the ſame inſtant they con- 
cern many, as peſtilence famine, war, tyranny ; And theſe: evils are 
for the moſt part ſcourges ſent of God, and from heaven, or at 
leaſt" the proper and neereſt cauſe thereof we cannot properly 
know : Or particulars, and thoſe that are known, that is to ſay, 
by the means of another. And ſo there are two ſorts of evil; pub- 
like and private, Now the commonevils, that is to ſay, procced- 
ing of a publike cauſe, though they concern every one in particular, 

4 are 
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are in divers hindes, more or leſſe grievous, weighty and dangerous, 
then the private, whoſe cauſes are 1 ri for 

they come by flocks and troops, they affail more violently, with 
greater ſtir of vehemency and fury: a ends. 09) — 
and train they are more tempeſtuom, they 

+ diforder and confuſion. Leſſe grievous: bet 


ET dike cot ught to conſider fi how, and 2 
Again ike evils, a man ought to conſider from whom, a Sh 
by — they ate ſcar, and to mark their eauſe. It is God, his f 
vidence, from whence cometh and dependeth an abſolute noceſfity, cus. 

which governeth and ruleth all, wheranto all things are ſubject. Hig Providence. 
providence, and deſtinie, pr neceſſity, are not, to ſay the truth, two Peſtiny. 
diſtinct laws ih eſſonce, pb ara xx? £14222, neither ate they one. The 

diverſity is — — the conſideration and different reaſon. Now 


7 


to murmur and to be grieved at the contrary, is firſt of all ſuehim- 


picty, as the like is nor elſewhere found: for all do quietly 
obey, man onely torments himſelf. And again iris'a folly,beeauſe 


it is vain and to no purpoſe, If a man will not follow this 
and abſolate miſtrifs willingly, it ſhall carry all by force; Ld hoe 
Sacr ament ur adgtt; ſun ferre mortalia,nec perturbare tie, que vi- 
tare noffre Joteftatis non eff : in regue nati ſum, Des parere libertas 
n; We aro bronght to this neceſſity, to ſeffer mortal things, ard not 
to be tronbled at thoſt things Winch are not ix our power to avoide : We 
ere born in a kingdom, it il freedeny to obey God. 


Define fata deim fletii ſears querendo + - 
— te ole — 5a 
Can by complaining be put by. 

There is no better remedy, then to apply our wills tothe will 
thereof; and according to the advice of wiſdom to make a virtue 
of neceflity, Non eff aliud effugium weceſitatis, quitns velle qa 
ipſa cogar : There it no other avoiding of neeefſity, then to wil that 
Which it conſtralueth. In ſeeking-to contend or diſpute againſt ir, 
we do but ſharpen and ir theevil; Leto animo ferrt rs 
| deim, 


: 483 . The firſt gart ef ontward evils, | 
ceeidiet, quaſi tibirvelneris accidure, deln ſſes enim velle. fiſtifſes ex 
deereta-Dei fieri a To ſuffer With & cheerful: minde Whatſacver ſhall + 

happer, as if thow wouldeſt have it happen unto thee for thou oughte#t 

to be willing; if thou knoWeFt it ta be done by the decree of God, Be- 

ſides we (hall better profit. our ſelyes, we (hall. do that which we 

vught to do, which is to follow our general and ſovereign who hath 

ſo ordained it: Optimum pats, quad emendare non peſſis; & Deum, 


quo ant hore cuntta proveniunt, fine murmuratione comitari. Ma- 


lus miles eſt qui imperatorem gemens ſiquituy : It is an excelent 
thing natieur iy to ſuffer What then canſt not remedy ; eAnd to yield 
unto God Without mur muring, from whom 4s, authonr all things pro- 
cerd. He is an evil ſouldier that followeth his (ommander With gradg- 
ing · And without conteſtation to allow for good whatſoever he 
will. It is magnanimity of courage to yield unto him. ¶ Magnus 
auimuss qui ſe Des tradidit : It is magnanimity to yeild hinſelf-unto 
God. It is effeminacie and daſtardlinſſe to murmur or complain; 
pu llus &. degener qui oblultatur, de ordine mundi male exiſtimat, 
& emendare mavult Deum quamſe : He is baſe aud ignoble that 


ftruggleth againſt lim, he judgeth il of the order of the world and e 


= | Againſt thoſe private evils, which do proceed from the ac 
The Lhindtion another, and which pierce us more, we ought firſt well co diſtinguiſh. . 
of privaze them, leſt we miſtake them. There is diſpleaſure, there is offen 
evils. We often conceive ill of another, who notwithſtanding hathnot | 
offended us neither in decd nor will, as when he hath either de- 
manded, or refuſed any thing with rea ſon, but yet was then hurtful * 
unto.:. for ſuch cauſes it is two great ſimplicity to be offended, ſince 
that they are not offences, Now there are two ſorts df offences, 
the one croſſeth our affairs againſt equity; this is to wrong us. : the 
others are applyed to the perſon, who is contemned by it, and han- 
dled otherwiſe then it ought, be it in deed of in word. Theſe are 
— grievous and harder to be endured, then any other Kinde of 
affliction. eh, t ea. 
4. The firſt and general advice againſt all theſe forts of evils, is to be 
— + firm and reſalate, not to ſuffer himſelf to be led by common opinion 
— but without paſſion to conſider of what weight and i 


things are, according to verity and reaſon. The world ſufſereth it 
ſelf to be perſwaded and led by impteſſion. How:magy are there 
that make leſſe account to receive a great wound, then a little blow? 
more account of a word, then of death? To be brief, alli meg 
* FS | ure 


„u 
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ſured by opinion: and opinion offendeth more then the evil; and 


our impatience hurts us more, then thoſe of whom we complain, 


The other moreparticular counſels and remedies are drawn firſt 


from our ſelves, (and this is that we muſt firſt look into.) Theſe pre- 
tended offences may ariſe of our own defects and weakneſſe. This Particular ad- 


might be a folly grounded upon ſome defect, in our own perſon, 
which any one in deriſion would counterfeit. It is folly to grieve 


and vex himſelf for that which proccedeth not from his own fault. 


The way to prevent others in their ſcoffs, is firlt to ſpeak, and to let 
them know, that you know as much as they can tell you: if it be that 
the injurie hath taken his beginning by our default, and that we 
have given the occaſion of this abuſe, why ſhould we be offended 


I - therewith? for it is not an offence, but a correction, which he 
_ ought ro receive, and make uſe of as a puniſhments 3. But for the 
moſt part it proceedeth of our own-proper weakneſſe, which makes 


us melancholy. Now he ought to quit himſelf of all thoſe tender 
delicacies, which make him live unquietly, but with a manly courage, 
ſtrong and ſontly to contemn, and tread underfoot the indiſereti- 


ons and follies of another. It is no ſign that a man is ſonnd, if he 
complain when one toucheth him. Never ſhalt thou be at reſt if | 


thou frame thy ſelf to all that is preſented. 


They are alſo drawn from the perſon that offendeth. : We repre- 


ſcat in general the manners and humours of thoſe perſons with 


9 
whom we are to live in the world. The moſt part of men take no 4 fxg who 


delight but to do evil, and meaſure their power by the diſdain, and 
the injury of another. So few there are which take pleaſure to do 
well. We ought then to make account that whitherſocver we turn 
us, we ſhall finde thoſe that will harm, and offend us. Whereſo- 
ever we ſhall finde men, we ſhall finde injuries. This is ſe certain and 


neceflary, that the Lawyers themſelves,who rule the traffick and af- 
faires of this world, have winked at, and permitted in diſtributive 


and communitative jaſtice many eſcapes in Law. They have permit- 
ted deeeit and hindrances even to the one half of the jult price. 


This neceſſity to hurt and offend cometh firſt of the contrariety, 


and incompatibility of humours and wils, whereof it cometh that 
— without will to offend. Then from the con- 
currence and oppoſition of affairs, which inferreth that the 
pleaſure, profit, and good of one is the diſpleaſure, dammage, 
anp ill of others; and it cannot be otherwiſe, following 
this common and general picture of the world, if he mo * 
5 endet 


» 
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drawn from 
our ſelves. 


The firſt pert of outward evils. 
fendeth thee is inſolent, a fool, and raſh) as he is for an honeſt man 
never wrongeth any) wherefore complained thou, ſince he is no 
more his own man, then as a mad man? Youcan well endure a 
furious man without complaint, yea, you will pitic him; an inno- 
cent, an infant,a woman,you willlangh at them: a fool, a drunken 
man, a cholerick, an indiſcreet man in like ſort. Wherefore when 
theſe people aſlail us with words, we ought not to anſwer them: 
we muſt hold our peace, and quit out ſelves of them. It is an ex- 
cellent and worthy revenge, and grievous to a fool, not to make 
any aceount of him, for it is to take away that pleaſure which he 
thinketh to have in vexing us, ſince our ſilence condemns his ſimpli- 
city, and his own temerity is ſmothered in his own mouth: if a man 
anſwer him, he makes him his equal, and by eſteeming him too much, 
he wrongs himſelf. H logwnntur quia bene loqui neſciunt. fa- 
cinm quod ſolent & ſciunt, male quia mali, & ſecundimſe : They 
Speak evil, becauſe they know not how to peach Well, they de what they 
re uſed to, and What they know, evilly becanſy they ave evil, and ac» 
cording to themſelves. 
- then for concluſion the advice and counſel of wiſdom: 
The cencluſin We muſt have reſpeR unto our ſelves, and unto him that offendeth 
of theſe cm- us. As touching our ſelves we muſt cake hoed we do nothing un- 
ſets with the yotthy and ting our ſelves, that may give another advant- 
— wiſe: age againſt us. An unwiſe man that diſtruſſeth himſelf, growes 
intopaſſion without canſe,and thereby gives incouragement to ano. 
tber to contradict him. This is a weaknefle of the minde, not to 
know to contemn offence: an honeſt ma is not ſub ject to injury: 
be is inviolable : an inviolable thing i not onely this, that a maa 
cannot be beat, but being beaten, neither receiveth wound nor hurt: 
This reſolution is a more ſtrong bul wark againſt all accidents; that 
we can receive no evil, but of our ſelves. If our judgement be as 
it ought, we are invulnerable. ' And therefore we alwaics ſay 
with wiſe Secrater, Auitus, and Mali may well pac me 
to death, but they ſhall never inforce me to do that I ought not. 
Moreover, an honeſt man, as he never giveth ocraſion of injury to 
any man, ſo he cunnot endure to receives injury; Lade enim da- 
dig, conjunBwun off. For to burt, and to bo bust, ars nn ne Fs 
Ths is A wall of braſſe, which a man is not able wo pane Fees 
and injuries trouble him got. Touching him that hath” offerided 
us, if yon hold him vain and unwiſe, handle him accordingly, and fo 
leave him: if he be otherwiſe, excuſe him; om. a=") 
. ha 


ys eee ee and True: 

bad occaſion, and that it in not for malice, bat by miſconceit and 
N 1 heis vexation enough to hiniſelF, and: he witheth he 
never done it, Moreover, I ſay, thatliko good hucbands we 
muſt make proſit and — — — 
| us: Which we may do at the leaſt two wayes, which reſpect the 
1 offender, and the offended. The one, that they give ns occaſion to 
5 know thoſe that wrong us, to the end we may the better fly them 
; at another time. Such a man hath flandered thee, conclude” pre- 
| ſently that he is malicious, and truſt him no more. Tbe other, that 
| they diſcover unto us our infirmity, and the mcans whereby weare 

eaſily beaten ; to the end we ſhould amend and repair our defects, 


| leſt another take occaſion to ſay as much or more. What better 


revenge can a man take of his enemies, then to make profit of their 


. injuries, d thereby better and more ſecarely to manage our affaires ? 


9 +1234, HA. XXI. 
| f of ontward wile conſidered in their ect und Fruits | 


Feer the cauſes of evill, we come to the effects and knie there- 


| of, vrhere are alſo found true preſervatives and remedies, The S G. 


ets are many, are great, are generall and particular, The gene- 
| ralfreſpe&thegood ee and culture of the univerſall, 
Firſt of all, the world would be extinguiſned, would peri N 
| be loſt, if it were not changed, troubled, and renewed by 
| great accidents of peſlilene e, famine, wart, mortality, which ſeaſon, 
Perfect and puriſie it, to the end to ſweeten the reſt, and give 
more liberty and caſe to the whole. without theſe a man could 
| neither turn himſelf nor be ſettled. Morcover;befides the variety & 
| -interchatigeable courſe , which they bring both to the beauty and 
| ornament of the univerſe , alſo all parts of the world are benefited 
| y. The rude and barbarous are hereby polifhed and-refined, 
Arts rand Seiences are diſperſed· and imparted unto all. This is ana 
12; herein certain trees are tranſplanted from other · 
'others pruned and pulled up by che root; all for ch good 
Orchard. Theſe Lark —— 


ee — the world. FE — 
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fects very pre- 
fitable. 
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am — ng that ſhell 
= ind ir bm naw that thoſe — that SEE 
ante him, pertniu 1 thi preſervation of the Whole diverſe , and to be 
Far. u iii up the caurſe and office of the 

woll. f 

2 The particulax rſſeds are divers, according tothe divers ſpirits 
Particular e. 9 — For they excreiſe the good, 
{«&s divers. relieve and amend cho fallen, puniſn the wiched Of every one a 
1. Lib. of the Word, for herrof we bare ſpoken eise. where. Theſcoutward evils 


— 8 are, in thoſe that are good, a very profitable exerciſe, and an excel- 
ä gas arg (as 3 and Fe 3 in a 5 
peſt, Souldiers i rs, Philoſophery in Their, Aca emies, and in 

all other ſorts o B50. in the ET exetcile of their profeſſion) 


they areinfiructed, made and formed unto virtne, vi- 
lour,the ge omac and of for of forti 155 e 
of EY CR hs 


pgs. boys of min. and they feen an 


gthen themſelves ro what is beſt,accultome and harden them. 
ſelves to all, become reſolute and invincible; whereas-contrarily,the } 
long calme of proſperity mollis and wan- 


ton and effeminate. And therefore — Was wont to lag, 
That here were no pe miſerable , then they that had ne- | 
ver feltany eroſſes or afflictions, that had never been miſerable, 

. | 

3 —— ſoch as acc offenders, are u bridle to ſtay 
. Medicine and. hem, chat ey d t, ot a gentle cor rection and fatherly 
chaſtſement. rod uſter the n+ — — 
. not a 1 ng They ate 4 kinde of letting 
ble relervats —— eee zor 


— 
= taken with ; 
the explojee of divine julie but are ta ho cmbeaced 
inſtruments of — _ — — — and | 
men are to male a profit — | 
intention of him,who ſenderh and diſpoſeth them as 


" Of outwardevils in themſelves and ES re 
An ADVERTI SBMBNT., _ 


AE theſe evils, which are — and divers, are prirations of 
I their contrary good, as likewiſe the name and nature of evill 
do — And therefore as many heads as there are of gaod, ſa 
many are there of evils, which may all ba reduced and compechen- 
ded inthe number of ſeven : ſicknehs, griefe,, (I conclude theſetwa 
in one) captivity, baniſament, want, infamy, loſſe of fricnds death; 


which are the privations of heath. liberty SIE 
maiptcnance, honours, friends, life, whereof hath bee be- 


hriefly without diſcourſe. | ; 
8 f ape gets : 

In Offrinee and goiefh. | | 

have tid: hefora that gift is che groocelh,, and ae. 


truth, — — Yeovil, aned s-molt. felt, 


wor 


— — utility, nication and 

—— wp " 88 
t az — 

ales a miracle ſhould bemranghm 3.91 —— ſhould he offen- 

; 2 — i an. 

_ Trisalſo anaturalbthing;; o are 


robe, — ue 


Hidbe ae epd Wedge. eee 


| s = : if it be violent, it is _ — ſpeedy ,. caches 


2 


for at We will hero in — 1 r the firſt 
7 . an Proper 4 — 


>? 


2 
der. | 
+ Now then if the griefebe indiffercat . | 


ef ſickneſs and griefe 
nou babet pa dolor, Si gravis, brevi ; Si langus, levis. Jo 
' of this, extreme pain hath e : if it le grievons, it is ſoon 
gene; if lung, then ij fo : 3. 4 
And 2pain, it is che body that endureth: it is not ourſelves that 

are offended, forthe offence diminiſheth the excelleney and per- 
fection of the thingzand fickneſs or griefe is ſo far from-diminiſking, 
that contrarily it ſerveth for a ſubje& and an occafion'of a com- 
mendablg patience, much more then health doth: And where there 


is more occaſion of commendation , there is not leſſe occafion of 


good. If the body be the infirument of the ſpirit, who will com- 
plain when the inſtrument is imployed to the ſervice of that where- 
unto it is Ceſtinated-? Thebody i made to ſerve the ſoul-: if the 
ſoul ſhould afflict it ſelf for any thing that hapneth to the body. 
the ſoul ſhould ſerve the body. Were not that man over-delicate 
and curious, that would cry out and afflict himſelf, becauſe ſome 
one or other had ſpoyled his apparell, ſome thorne had taken hold 
of it, or fome man piſſing by had torn it ? Some baſe Broker per- 
kaps would be agrieved cherewith , that would willingly make a 
commodity thereof: but a man of ability and reputation would 
rather — at it, and account it as nothing in reſpect of that ſtate 
and abundance , that Gdd hath beſtowed on him. New this bo- 
dy is but a borrowed garment, to make our ſpirits fora time to ap- 
r upon this low and troubleſome ſtage ; of which onely we 
ould make account , and procure the honour and peace thereof. 
For from whence commeth it, that a man fuffereth griefe with ſyct 


_ impatiency ? It is becauſe he acenſtometh: not himſelf co ſeek 
content in his ſoul ; non aſſnernunt' animo oft contents, nimiiem illis 


cum corpore fuit : they have not accuſtomed themſelves tobe content 
in mind, their contentment was too much with the body, Men have 


too great a commerce with their bodies, and ĩt ſeemeth that griefe 


groweth proud, ſeeing u to 3 "nds any Wn! 

It teacheth us to diſtaſte that which we mult needs lenve, and 
to unwinde our ſelves from the vanity and deceit of this world, an 
exceſſcnt piece of ſervice. „ | 

The joy and pleaſure we receive by the recovery of our health, af 
ter that our griefe or ſickneſs hath taken his courſe, is a ſtrange en- 
lightning unto us; in ſuch ſore, that it ſhould ſecm that nature hath: 
ven ſickneſs for the greater: honour. and ſervice of our pleaſure 


* 
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if it be great, the glory ſhall be 2s great: if it ſeem over. hard, let 
us accuſe our delicacy and niceneſſe; and if there be but few that 
can endure it, let us be of the number of thoſe few. Let us not ac. 
cuſe nature for having made us ſo weak, for that is nothing, but we 
are rather too delicate. If. we ſſie it, it will follow us; if we 
cowardly yield unto it, and ſuffer our ſelves to be vanquiſhed, it wil 
handle us the more roughly, and the reproach will light upon our 
ſelves. It would make us afraid; and therefore it ſtandeth us upon 
to take heart, and that when it cometh it find us more reſolute then 
was imagined. Our yielding makes that more cager and more 
fierce, Stare fidenter, non quia. difficilia nonundemu, ſed quia non 
' andemw,diffcilia ſunt. To ftand confidently; We do not ſlmink at them 

| becauſe they be difficult : but they are difficult to endure, becauſe we 
ſorink at them. [ 5 | 2300) 

But leſt theſe A ſhould ſeem but ——.— — mere 2 

imaginations, and the practice of them altogether iimpoſlible, we 
have examples beth frequent and rich, not onely of men, but of —— 
women and children, who have not onely a long time endured 
long and grievous ſickneſſes with ſuch conſtancie, that their grief 
hath rather given them life then courage; but have attended and 
born even with joy, yea, have ſought after the greateſt and moſt 1 
exquiſite torments, In Lacedemon little children whipped one 
another, yea, ſometimes to the death. without any ſhew in their 
countenance. of any gtief or ſmart that they felt, onely to ac- 
cuſtom themſeves to ſuffer for their countrey. Alexanders Page 
ſuffered himſelf to be burnt with a cole, without cry or countenance 
of diſcontent, becauſe he would not interrupt the ſacriſice: and a 
ad of Laecdemon ſuffered a Fox to gnaw his guts out of his belly 

before he would diſcover his theft. Pempey being ſurpriſed by 
King Gentizs , who would have conſtrained him to reveal the pub. 
lick affairs of Rome, to make known that no torment ſhould make 
him to do it, did voluntarily put his finger into the fire, and ſuffeted 
it to burn, until G entius himſelf took it out. Thi like before that 
had Mucius dong before another King, Perſeuns:and that good old 
Regulus of Carthage endured more then al theſe: and yet more. then 
Regulus, Anaxarchus, who being half pounded in a morter by the- 
tyrant Nicocrrae,would never confeſſe that his minde was touched 
with any torment; Beat and pound the ſack of Anarurcius tillyon: 
be glutted, as for himſelf you ſhall never touch him. 
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Tertul. 


and holy perſ 


of captivity and impriſonment. 
CHAP. XXI1T. 

Of captivity and impriſonment. 
* affliction is no more then nothing, and in reſpect of ſick- 
neſſe and grief it is an eaſie matter to vanquiſn it. For ſiek folk 
ate _ without captivity —— beds in _ | — for the time 
they lye in, yea, they ingroſſe as it were affliction above captivity ; 
nevertheleſs a word or two thereof. There is nothing but the body, 
the cover, the priſon of thy ſoul that is captive; the ſoul it ſelf re- 
maineth alwaies free and at liberty, in deſpightiof all; and there- 
fore how ſhould that man know or perceive that he is in priſon; 
who as freely, yea, and more freely too, may walk and 
wander whither he will then he that is abroad? The wals and 
dungeons of the priſon are not ſtrong enough to ſhut him up; the 


body that toucheth him and is j unto him; cannot hold nor 


Ray him. He that knoweth ho to maintain himſelf in his liberty, 
and to uſe and hold his own right, which is not to be ſhut up; no 
not in this world, will but laugh at theſe ſleight and childiſh embar- 
ments, (riſticuns etiam extra carcerem ſecnlo reunntiavit:incarere 
etiam carceri” nibil imereſt abi ſitis in ſerulo qui extra ſerulum eſtis; 
feramus carcerts nomen, feriſſum vocemns, & f corpus iucluditur, 
caro detinerur, omuia ſpiritmi patent totum hominem animus circum- 
fert; & que vult trausſert. A Ciriſtias man even out of priſon 
bathrenownced the world : in priſon alſo be hath renounced the priſon : 
it mattereth nothing where thou art in the World: who art of the World: 
Let us take away the name of priſon, and call it a quiet retiring place, 
and if the body be included; the fleſh is priſoner but the ſpirit us Rr 
all — — — about the whole man, aud whither he Kft it 
* | ren 

epriſon hath received into the lap thereof many great 
bene ſanctuary, the haven of health, 

and a fortreſs to divers that had been utterly undone if they had 
had their liberty, yea, that have had tecourſe thereunto to be in li- 


berty, have made choice thereof, and eſpouſed themſelves unto it, 


to theend they might live at reſt, and free themſelves from the cates 
of the world, & rarcere is cuſtadiarum tranſlutiʒ Tranſlated from rhe 
priſon ef affairs, re the quiet of 4 walt. That which is hut up under 
lock and key is in ſafeſt cuſtody : and it is better to be under the 
lafcgard of a key, then to bebo nd and enthralled with thoſe fet- 


ters 


2 
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ters and Rocks; whereof the world is ful, that publick places and 
courts of great princes, and t he tumultuons affairs of this world 
bring with them, as jealouſies, envies, violent humours, and the like. 
Ji recogitemus ipſum magis mundum carcerem eſſe, exiſſe nos i carce · Tertul. 
re quam in carcerem introiſſe inteligemus, majores tenebras habet 
mundus, que hominum pracordia excacant, graviores catenus induit, 
u ipſas animas conſtringunt, pejores immunditias exſpirat libidiuen 
— plures peſtremò reos contiuet, univerſum genus hominum : 
If we conſider that the worldit [elf is a priſon, we ſhall underſtand that 
we are rather gone ont of the world. then eutred iuto priſon ; the world 
hath greater darknes wherewith the in ward cogit ations of the hearts of 
men are blindedzit fetterete with more grievous trons Wherewith mens 
very ſouls are ſpackicd ; it breatbeth forth Worſer uncleannoſſes inths 
fs and ſenſualities of men; it containeth more gui ons, even 
whole Mankinde: Many have eſcaped — of their enemies, 
and other great dangers and miſeries by the benefit of impriſon 
ment. Some have there written books, and have there bettered 
their knowledg. Plat in carrere ſpiritus acquirit quan caro amittit : 
The ſpirit getteth more in pri/an, then the fleſh loſeth. Divers there . 
are, whom the priſon having kept and preſerved for a time, hath 
reſent unto their former ſovereign, dignit ies, and mounted them to 
the higheſt places in the world; others it hath yielded up into 
heaven, and hath not at any time received any that it reſtoreth not 


CHAP. XXIV. 
Of banifoment and exile. 


| She is a change of place that brings no ill with it, but in opini- I. 
nion; it is a complaint and affliction wholly imaginary : for 
according to reaſon there is not any ill in it: In all places all is after 
one faſhion, which is comprehended in two words, Nature and 
Virtue, Duo que pulcherrima ſunt, quecunque nos moveremns, ſe- 
quentur, natura communis & propria virtns : There are to excel- 
lent things which will follow us Whitherſover we go, common Naturt, 
and mans own virtue. e LI Os te, f e 
In all places we finde the ſelf ſame common nature, the ſame 
heavens, the ſame elements. In all places the heavens and the ſtars, 2 
appear unto us in the ſame greatneſs, extent, and that is it which — 
principally we are to conſider, and not that which is under 
us, and which we trample under feet. Again, at a kenning 
„ we 


Pirtue. 


4 
Example, 


ve cannot ſee of theearth above ten or twelve leagues: Auguſtus 
animus quem terrena deleftant : The minde is narrow and rait, 


whom earthly things delight. But the face of the great azured fir- 
mament, decked and counterpointed with ſo many beautiful and 
ſhining diamonds, doth alwaies ſhew'it ſelf unto us; and to the 


end we may wholly behold it, it continually:whicleth about us. It 


ſheweth it ſelf all unto all; and in all reſpects, in a day and a night. 
The earth which with the ſea and all that it containeth, is not the 
hund reth and ſixty part of the greatneſſe of the ſun, ſneweth not 
it ſelf unte us but in that ſmal proportion that is about the place 
where we dwell : yea and that change of that earthly floor that 
is under us is nothing. What matter is it to be born in one place 


and to live in another? Our Mother might have layen in elſe 


where, and it is a chance that we ate born here or there. Again, 
all Countries bring forth and; nouriſh men, and furniſn them with 
whatſoever, is neceſſary. All -Couritries have kindred : nature 
hath knit us altogether in blood and in charity. All have friends; 


there is no more to do but to make friends and to win them by virtu 


and wiſedom. Every land is a wiſe mans countrey,or rather no land 


is his particular Conntrey, For it were to wrong himſelf, and it were 
weakneſſe and baſeneſſe of heart, cothink to carry himſelf as a wran- 
glex in ahy place. He muſt abwayes uſe his own right and liberty, 


and live in all places as with himſelf, and upon his own; Omnes ter- 
ras tanquam [nas videre, & ſuas tanquam omnium : to ſee all lands 
as their own, and their ow as the. land of. all. 

Moreover what change or diſcommodity doth the diverſity of 
the place bring with it Do we not alwaies carry aboat us one & 
the ſame ſpirit and virtue? Whocan forbid, ſaith Brutus, a baniſhed 
man to carry with him his virtues ? The ſpirit and virtue of a man 
is not ſhut up in any place; but it is every where equally and indif- 
ferently. An honeſt manis a citizen of the world, free, cheerful 
and content in all places, alwaics within himſelf, in his own quar- 
ter, and ever one and the ſame, though his caſe or ſcabbard be re- 
moved and carried hither and thither: Anim [acer & eternus 
abique eſt diis cognatu, omni mundo & ævo par: The ſacred and 
eternal ſoul is every where, of near affinity With God alike to all the 
World, aud to all ages. A man in every place is in his own countrey 
where he is well. Now for a man to be well, it dependeth not upon 
the place, but himſelf, | | 

Howman y are there that for divers conſiderations have will- 


_ ingly 
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ingly. baniſhed themſelves ? How many others baniſhed by the vi- 
olence of another, being afterwards called home, have refuſed to 
return, and have found their exile not onely tolerable, but pleaſant 
and delightfull; yea, never thought they lived until the time of 
their baniſnment, as thoſe noble Romans Rutilius, Marcellus? 
How many others have been led by the hand of good fortune out 
of their countrey, that they may grow great and puiſſant in a 
ſtrange land. | 


CHAP. XXV. 
Of Poverty, Want, lofſe.of goods. 


T His complaint is of the vulgar and miſerable ſottiſh ſort of 1 
people, who place their ſovereign good in the goods of for- Pourry twe- 
tune, and think that poverty is a very great evil. But ro ſhew what la. 

it is, you muſt know that there is a two · fold poverty: the one ex · 

treme, which is the want of things neceſſary, and requiſite unto na» | n ,- 
ture; this doth ſeldom or never happen to any man, nature being ;ivgs ncceſſa- 
ſo juſt, and having formed us in ſuch a faſhion, that few things ate j. 
neceſſary, and thoſe few are not wanting, but are found every 

where; Parabile eft quod natura deſiderat, & expoſitum : That 

Which nature deſirethh is ready aud eaſe to be had; yea in ſuch a ſuf. 
ficiencie;as being moderately uſed; may ſuffice the condition of eve. 

ry one. Ad manum eft, quod ſat eft : That Which ſufficeth is ready 

and at hand. If we will live according to nature and reaſon, the 

defire and rule thereof, we ſhall alwaies finde that which is ſuffici- 

ent. If we will live according to opinion, whilſt we live we ſhall 

never finde it. Si ad naturam vives, nunquam eris pauper, fi ad opi- 

nionem, nunquam dives : exignum natura deſiderat, opinio immen- 

ſam : If thou wilt live according to nature, thou ſbalt never be poor; 

F according to opinion, never rich : nature deſireth little, opinion 

much and beyond meaſure. And therefore, a man that hath an Art 

or ſcience to ſtick unto, yea that hath but his arms at will, is it poſ- 

ſible he ſhould either fear or complain of poverty ? 

The other is the want of things that are more then ſufficient, , nr o 
required for pomp, pleaſure and delicacy. This is a kinde of me- thing s ſuper= 
diocrity and frugality: and co ſay the truth, it is that which we fuozs. 
fear, to loſe our riches, our moveables, not to have our bed ſoft e- 
nough, our diet well dreſt, to be deprived of theſe commodities, and 


in a word, it is delicatneſſe that holdeth us, this is our —— 
ow 
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— 


1 Tim. s. 


of Teuer, nu, leſſe of goods; = 
Now this complaint is unjuſt; for ſueh poverty is rather to be deſi - 
red then feared : and therefore the wiſe men asked of God; Aſer- 
dicitatem nec divitias, ſed neceſſaria * Nyither poverty nor richer, 
but things neceſſary. It is far more juſt, more rich, more peaceable 
and certain, then abundance,, which a man ſo much deſireth. More 
juſt; for man came naked Nemo naſcitar diver ; No man is born - 
rich, and he returneth naked out of this world. Can a man term 
that truly his, that he neither bringeth nor carrieth with him The 
goods of this world, they are as the moveables of an Inne. We are 
not to be diſcontented ſo long as we are here, that we have need of 
them. More rich; It is a large ſignory, a kingdome: Magna di- 
vitie lege nature compoſita panpertas i magnus quæſtus pietas cum 
ſifficientia : Moderate and quiet poverty by the law of nature is 
great riches ; Goalineſs is great gain With ſufficiency. More peace- 
able and aſſured; it fearet nothing, and can defend it ſelf againſt 
the enemies thereof: Etiam in obſeſſa vis rue: pax oft : Pover- 
y hath peace even in a befieged Way. A ſmall body that may cover and 
gather it ſelf under a buckler, is in better ſafety then a grect, which 


lieth open unto every blow. It is never ſubje& to great loſſes, nor 


charges of great labour and burthen. And therefore they that are in 
ſuch an eſtate, are alwaics more cheerfull and comfortable, for they 
never have ſo much care, nor fear ſuch tempeſts. Such kinde of po- 
verty is free, cheerfull, aſſured, it maketh us truly maſters of our 
own lives ; whereof the affaires, complaints, contentions, that do 
neceſſarily accompany riches carry away the better part. Alaslwhat 
goods are thoſe, from whence proceed all our evills ? They are the 
cauſe of all thoſe injuries that we endure, that make us ſlaves; trou- 
ble the quiet of our ſouls, bring with them ſo many jealouſies, ſu. 
ſpicions, feare, frights, defires e He that vexeth himſelf for the loſſe 
of tkeſe goods, is a miſerable man, for together with his goods he 
looſeth his ſpirit too. The life of poor men is like unto thoſe that 
ſail neer the ſhore; that of the rich, like to thoſe that caſt themſelves 
into the main Ocean. Theſe cannot attaig to land, though they de- 
fire nothing more, but they muſt attend the wind and the tide; the 
other come aboard, paſs and repaſs, as often as they will. | 
Finally, we muſt endeavour to imitate thoſe great and generous 
perſonages, that have made themſelves merry with ſuch kinde of 
loſſes, yea have made advantage of them, and thanked God for 
them; as Zeuon, after his ſhipwrack, Fabricius, Serauus, Curius. 
It ſhould ſeem that poverty is ſome excellent and divine thing, 
ce 
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lies it agreeth with the pods who are imagined to be naked. fince 

| thewiſelt have einbraced it, or at leaſt hayeendured it with great 
contentment. And to conclude in a word, with ſach as are not over 
paſſionate it is commendable, with others inſupportable. 


CHAP. xxvI. 
of 1 amy . 


His affliction is of divers kindes. If it be loſs of honours and 

&. dignities, it is rather a gain then a loſs : Dignitics are but ho- 
nourable ſervitudes, whereby a man by giving himſelf to the weal- 
publike,is deprived of himſelf. Honours are but the corches of eavy, 
jealouſic, and in the end exile and poverty. If a man ſhall call to 
minde the hiſtory of all antiquity , he ſhall finde that all they that 
have lived, and have carried themſelves worthily and virtnouſly, . 
have ended their courſe either by exile, or priſon, or ſome other vio- 
lent death : witneſs amongſt the Greeks , Ariftides , Themiftocle,' 
Phoecion, Socrates; amongſt the Romans, Camillus, Scipio, Cicero, 
Papinian ; among the Hebrews the Prophets: In ſuch ſort, that ic 
ſhould ſeem to he the livery of the more honeſt men; for it is the 
ordinary recompence of a, publique ſtate to ſuch kinde of people. 
And therefore a man of a gallant and generons ſpirit ſhould con- 
temn it, and make ſmall account thereof; for he diſhon oureth him- 
ſelf, and ſhewes how little he hath proficed in the. Rudy. of 
wiſdome , that regardeth in any reſpect the cenſures, reports, and 
ſpeeches of the people, be they good, or evill. | 


CHAP. XXVII.. 
Of the loſs of Friends. 


[| Here comprekend parents, children, and whatfoever is nheer 1. 

and dear unto a man. Firſt we muſt know upon what this 

pretended complaint or afflictien is grounded, whether upon the 

intereſt, or good of our friends or our own. Vpon that of our 

friends; I doubt we ſhall ſay yea to that, but yet we muſt not be too 

credulous to believe it. It is an àmbitious faining of piety, whereby 

we make a ſhew of ſorrow and grief for the hurt of another, or the 

hinderance of the weal publick,: but if we ſhall wichdraw the veil | 

of difliiulation, and ſound it to the quick, we ſhalt finde thar it is 
| : our. 


auroyen particular goc 
eſte: | e complaint 15 


envie, then true 


hae made our life more miſerable, if he had made it longer, 

And therefore to ſay the truth, it is upon our own good that 
this complaint and affliction is grounded: now that becommeth 
us not; it is a kinde of injury to be grieved with the reſt and quiet 
of thoſe that love us, becauſe we our ſelves are hurt thereby. Sui⸗ 
incommodis angi, non amicum, ſed ſeipſum amantis eſt : to be grieved 
for his own diſcommodities, ſheweth a man not to love his friend, but 

f a. there is 2 good remedie for this which fortune cannot 

take from us, and that is, that ſurviving our friends, we have means 
to make new friends. Friendſhip as it is one of the greateſt bleſſings 
of our life, ſo it is moſt eaſily gotten. God makes men, and men 
make friends, He that wanteth not virtue, ſhall never want friends. 

It is the inſtrument wherewith they are made, and wherewith;when 
he hath loſt his old, he makes ner. If fortune hath taken away 
our friendes, let us endeavour to make new; by this means we ſhall 
not loſe them, but multiply them. 2 | d 


VV have ſpoken hereof ſo much at large and in all reſ pects in 
the eleventh and laſt chapter of the ſecond book, that there 


- 


remaineth not any thing elſe to be ſpoken : and therefore to that 


place I refer the Reader. cbt $15) 
The ſecond part of inward evils, eM ,, 
| troubleſome paſcious. 


- i * 
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Rom all theſe aboye azmęd evils, there ſpring ind ariſe in vs 
divers paſſions and cruel allefions : for theſe being taken and 


conſidered 
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Again Fear. 


conſidered imply is they are, they breed fear which: apprehiendeth 


evils as yet to come, ſorrow for preſent evils, and if they be in ano- 
ther, pitic and compaſſion, Being conſidered as coming and pro- 
eyred a act of another, they ſtir up in us the paſſioꝑ of choler, 
hatred, envie, jealouſie, deſpight, revenge, and all thoſe that pro- 
cure diſpleaſure , or make us to look upon an other with an envi- 
ous eye. Now this virtue of fortitude and valour, conſiſteth in 

the . — and receit of theſe evils aceording to reaſon, in the 

reſolute and couragious carriage of a man, and the keeping of him» 

ſelf froe and cleer from all paſſions that ſpring thereof. But be- 
rauſe they ſubſiſt not, but by theſe evils, if by the means and help 
of ſo many ad viſements and remedies before delivered, a man can 
vanquiſh and contemn them all, there can be no more place left 
unto theſe paſſions. And this . is the true mean to free himſelf, and 


t come to the end; as the beſt way to put ont a fire, is to with» 


| Lr man attend evils before they come, becauſe it may be 


draw the fuell that gives it nouriſhment. Nevertheleſs. we will 
yet add ſome particular counſels againſt theſe paſſions, though they 


have been in ſuch ſort before deciphered , that it iva matter of no 


difficulty to bring them into hatred and deteſtation. 


CHAP, x XVIII. : 
Againſt Fear. 


- 


hey will never eome 1 our fears are as likely to deceive us, as 
our hopes; and it may be that thoſe times that we think will bring 
moſt aflition with them, may bring greateſt comfort. How ma- 
ny unexſpeted adventures may happen, that may defend a man 
from that blow we fear? Lightning is put by with the wind of a 


mans hat, and the fortunes of the greateſt Kates with accidents of 


finall moment. The turn of a wheel mounteth him that was of 
loweſt degree, tothe higheſt ſtepof honour; and many times it 


falleth out that we are preſerved by that, which we thought 


would have been our overchrow, There is nothing ſo cafily decei- 


ved as humane foreſight. That which it hopeth, it wanteth ; that 


which it feareth , vaniſneth ; that which: it exſpecteth, hapneth 
not. God hath his counſell by himſelf: That which man determi- 
neth after one manner, he reſolveth after another. Let us not 
therefore make ourſelves unfortunate before our time, nay when 


perhaps we art never-likely to be ſo. Time to come which decei- 
21 | veth... 
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8 defending ourſelves or then wo 
— — ges, we provide for a 
retrait ; wheroas when.it aſſaulteth, it ſurpriſeth us unawarcs, and 
handleth us at her own — ohh We muſt then whileſt we aſſaile 
fortune, learn to give unto our ſelves falſe 
alarums, by propoſing — us ne — other great perſo- 
nages have paſſed, call to mind that fome have avoided the grea- 
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CHAP-XXIX, 
Againſt Sorrow. 


Tiiomncdieeapink ſorrow: (ſar down before a4 the moſt to 
dious,: hurtfull, and uajuſt paſlion) ate tyre fold : fame are 
Fra ſtraight, others oblique, I call choſe diret which Phils 
taacheth, which cancera'tho _ — — Ao 
» accounting them nat evile, or at an 
—— he great and grievous): and that thep-aco nat wor- 
thy motipa os alterst ian of aur ; and hat to be 
ſoary , '6rito camplain af them, ina thing reyunjuſt end. 
„bebe a man, ta teach the Stat, Penipatetiris, aud Pluss. 
We. This manner of preſerving a man from ſorrom ard-melan-: - 
like paſſion, is as rare, asit is excellent, * | 


Againſt ancicy ani rompaſcion. 
the firſt There is likewiſe another kinde of Philoſophicall 
remedy it be not of ſo good a ſtamp. (which is enſie and 
much more in uſe ad it is oblique; this is by dirotting a m 
minde and thought to things pleaſant. and delightfoll, 6 n, br leaſt 
indifferent from that that procureth our ſotrom : which is ro deal 
cunningly, to decline and avoid an evill, to change the object. It 
is « remedy very common ,' and whichis afodulmoRt in alt evils, if: 
2 man mark it , as well of the body as of the minde. Phyfitianes 
| when they cannot purgea rheum ,. turn it into ſome other 

part leſſe dangerous. Such as paſſe by and precipitate deeps 
ang downfals, that have need of lancings, ſcaringirons, or fire, 
ſhat their eyes, and turn their faces ahother way. Valiant men in 
warr do never taſte nor conſider of death, their minds being carri- 
ed away by the deſire of victory; in ſo much that divers have ſuffe- 
red death gladly, yea have procured it, and been their on execu- 
tioners, eitker for the future of theiraame, as many Gretks - 
and Romans; or for the hope of another life, as Martyrs, thedi- 
ſdiples of Hogeſiws, and others aftes ahe reading of f l his book 
to Aztiochue,” De worte conan ; ot to aid the mileries of 
this life ; and for other reaſons, All theſe are they not. diyenſ 
Few there are chat . thet- reli 
as Senates did. * 4 and Hier 
hy the hands of Mr. And. 1 
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. derneſy and weakneſs of the minde, whereof hath been ſpoken be- 

fore in the above-named-paſſion, Again, this wiſdome teacheth 
us to fuccour the afflicted, but not to yield and to ſuffer with him. 
So is God ſaid to be mercifull, as the Phyſician to his patient, the 
advocate to his client, affordeth all diligence and induſtry, but yet 
taketh not their evils and affaires to the heart ; ſo doth a wiſe 
man, not entertaining any griefe, or darkning his ſpirit with the 
ſmoke thereof. God commandeth us to aid, and to have a care of 
the poor, to defend their cauſe; and in another place he forbids us 
to pity the poor in jadgment. | 


- CHAP. XXXI. 
Aga Choler. 


He remedies are many and divers, wherewith the minde muſt 
'T before hand be armed and defended, like thoſe that fear to 
8 for afterwards it is too late. They may be reduced to 
1 three hende 3 The firſt is to cut off the way, and to op all the paſ- - 
The firg bead ſages anto choler. It is an eaſier matter to withſtand it, and to ſtay 
the paſſage thereof in the beginning, then whea it hath ſeized npan 
a man/to-catry himſelf well and orderly.” He muſt therefore quit 
himſelf from all thecauſesand occaſions of Choler ,- which-herero- 
fore have been poduced in te deſcription thereof, that is'to ſay. 
1. wenkneſs and tenderneſs ;* 2. malady of the minde in hardning 
ic ſelf againſt hat ſdeder — upper; 3. tos great delicateneſs; 
the love ofcertainthingsdo accuftome a man to facility, and fim- 
8 nil quicthes, Adewniacompeſs 
l i quis bona up parntiors fit nobis melitr et gratiara 5 Let us be 
ſettled to all rhingtriti theſe things which are goòd and ready at hand, 
be better uu more "acceptable io 1. It is the generall doctrine of the 
wiſe King C otys, who having received for a preſent many beautifull 
and rich veſſels, yet frail and eaſie to be broken, brak them all, to 
the end he might not be ſtired to choler and ſuty, when they 
ſhould happen to be broken. This was a diſtruſt in himſelf, and a 
baſe kind of fear that provoked him thereunto. 4. Curioſity accor- 
ding to the cxample of Ceſar, — [ dur, and 
- vingre . 2 abc let — * 
above all: an 
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for though it ſeem to be a glorious thing, and to proceed from toe 
high eſteem of himſelf /whichnevertheleſſ is a great voice ) yet it 
commeth of baſeneſs and imbecillity, For he that thinketh himſelf 
ra be contemned by another, is in ſome ſenſe his inferiour, judgeth 
' himſelf, or fears that in truth he is ſo, or is ſo reputed, and diſtruſt- 
eth himſelf. Nemo non eo 4 quo ſe contemtum judicat minor eſt; No 
man is leſſer then he of whom he thinketh himſelf to be contemned. 
A man muſt therefore think that it proceedeth rather from any 
thing then contempt, that is ſottiſnneſs, indiſcretion , want of 
good manners, If this ſuppoſed contempt proceed from his 
friends, it is too great familiarity : If from his ſubjects or ſervants, 
knowing that their maſter hath power to chaſten them, it is not ts 
be believed that they had any ſuch thought: If from baſe and infe- 
riour people, our honour,or dignity , or indignity, is not in the 
power of ſuch people: Indiguus Ceſaris ira : unworthy the wrath 
of Ceſar. Agathocles and Axtigonns laughed at thoſe that wron- 
ged them, and hurt them not having them in their power. - Ce/ar 
excelled all in this point; and Aoſes, David, and all the greateſt 
perſonages of the world have done the like. Ma gnam fortunam 
magnus animus decet ; A great mind becometh a great fortune. The 
molt glorious conqueſt is for a. man to conquer himſelf, not to be 
— by another. To be ſticred to choler is to confeſſe the accu- 
ſation. Convitia ſi iraſcare agnita videntur, ſpreta exoleſcunt : Re- 
proachfmll ſpeeches if thou be angry at them, ſeem acknowledged; if 
. thow deſpiſe them they vaniſh to nothing, He can never be great, that 
yieldeth himfelf to the offence of another: If we vanquiſh not our 
choler, that will vanquiſh us. Injurias & offenſiones ſupernò deſpi- 
cere: Highly to deſpiſe injuries and offences. | 
The ſecond head is of thoſe remedies that a man muſt imploy 2 Head. 
when the occaſions of choler are offered, and that there is a likeli- 
hood that we may be moved thereunto, which are firſt, to keep 
and contain our bodies in peace and quietneſs, without motion or 
agitation ; which inflameth the blood and humours, and to keep 
himſelf ſilent and ſolitary. Secendly, delay in believing and reſol- 
ving, and giving leaſure to the judgment to conſider. If we can 
once diſcover it, we ſhall eaſily ſtay the courſe of this Fever. A wiſe 
| man counſelled Auguſtus being in choler , not to be moved before 
he had pronounced the letters of the Alphabet. Whatſoever we lay 
or do in the heat of our blood, ought to be ſuſpected. Ns tibi liceat 
dum iraſceris. Quareꝰ Lia vis omnia licere. Nothing is law- 
4 | l 9 ful 
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3. Head. 


Againft Choler. 

lafull for thee wbileſt thou ant angry. Why d bocauſe thau Yilt then 
have all things law full for thes. Wo muſt fear and be doubtfull of 
ont ſclyes, for ſo long as we are moved, we can do nothing to pur- 
poſe. Reaſon when it is hindered by paſſions, ſerveth us no moxe 
then the wings of a bird being faſtened to his feet. We muſt there- 
fofe have recourſe unto our friends, and ſuffer our choler to die in 
tho middeR of our diſeoùrſe. And laſtly, diverſiom to all pleaſanc 
occaſtons as muſick, &c. | | 

The third head conſiſteth in thoſe beautifull conſiderations 
wherewitlt the mind muſt long before be ſeaſoned. Firlt, in the 
conſideration of the actions and motions of theſe that are in cho- 
ker, which ſhould red in u aharred thereof, ſo ill do they be- 
come a man. This wis the mannet of the wife , the better to diſ- 
fwadea man from this vice, to counſel} him to behold himſelf in 
a glaſſe. Secondly, and contrarily, of the beauty which is a mode. 


ration; Let us conſider how much grace there is in a ſweet kind 


of mildneſs and clemency , how pleafing and acceptable they are 
unto others, and commodionsto our ſelves 2 It is the Adamant 
that draweth nnto us the hearts and wils of men. This is prinei- 
pally required in thoſe whom fortune hath placed in high degree of 
honour, who onght to have their mations more remiſs and tem- 
perate, for as their actions are of greateſt importance, ſo their 


faults are more hardly repaired. Finally, in the conſideration of 


that eſteem and love which we ſhould bear to that wiſdome which 
we here ſtudy, which eſpecially ſheweth it ſelf in retaining and 
commanding it felf, in remaining conſtant and invincible ; a man 
maſt mount his miad from the earth, and frame it to a diſpoſition, 
like to the higheſt region of the air, which is never over-ſhadowed 
with clonds, nor troubled with thanders, but in a perpetuall ſere- 
nity ; ſo our mind muſt not be darkned with ſorrow , nor moved 
wich choler, but fly all precipitation , imitate the higheſt Plances, 
that of all others are carried more ſlowly. Now all this is to be 
underſtood of iaward choler, and covered; which endureth being 
joyned with an ill affection, hatred, deſire of rexenge: que in ſiun 
ftaltirequieſcit, ut qui repouunt odia; quodg, ſave cogitationis indi- 
cium eſt, ſecrtto ſuo ſatiantar: Whichreſt in the boſome of a fool, as 
he that lajeth up batred ; and which i a token of a cruell mind bein 
inWardly glutted therewith : For the out ward and open choler 


Hort, a fire made of ſtrawyvithout ill affection, which is onely to 


make another to ſee his fault, whether in infertoury by reprehenſions 
| «HR 
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deciuft Hatred, 03 
or in others by ſhewing the wrong and iatiiſeret iam che commit, 
ĩt is a thing profirable, neceſſary, and very commentdakile:[tis good 
and profitable, both for himſeif, and for another, ſometimes to be 
moved to anger, but it muſt be with moderation and rule. 

There are ſome that ſmother their choler within, co the end it _ 4 
break not forth, and that they may ſeem wiſe aud moderate; but — — 00 
they fret themſelves inwardly, and offer themſelves a greater vio- 41d comm; 
lence then the matter is worth. It is better to chide a little, and to us. 
vent the fire, to the end it be not over ardent and painfull within. For h imſef. 
A man incorporateth choler by hiding it. It is better that the 
point thereof ſhould prick a little without, then that it ſhould be 
turned againſt it ſelf. Omnia vitia in aperto leviora ſunt , & tunc 
permicioþ/1ima, cum fimulata ſanitate ſub ſidunt: All diſeaſes that 
appear openly are the lighter , andthen are moſt dangerous When they 
reſt hidden with a counterfeit health, 

Moreover, again thoſe that underſtand not, or ſeldome ſuffer 5 
themſelves to be led by reaſon , as againſt thoſe kind of ſervants For another. 
chat do nothing but for fear, it is neceſſary that choler eicher true with conditi- 
or diſſembled put life into them, without which there can be no 
rule or government in a family. But yet it muſt be with theſe con- 
ditions : Firſt, that it be not often, upon all, or light occaſions. 

For being too common, it grows into contempt, and works no 
good effect. Secondly , not in the air, murmuring and railing be- 
hind their backs, or upon uncertainties, but be ſure that he feel the 
ſmart that hath committed the offenee. Thirdly, that it be ſpeedi- 
ly, to purpoſe and ſeriouſly, without any mixture of laughter: to the 
end it may be a profitable chaſtiſement for hat is paſt, and a war- 
ning for that which is to come. To conclade, it maſt be uſed as a f 
medicine. 5 N 
All theſe remedies may ferve againſt the 
following paſſions. | 


CHAP. XXXII. 
eAgainft Hatred. 


5 Hat a man may the better defend himſelf againſt hatred, he 
mult hold a rule that is true, that all things have two handles 
whereby he may take them: by the one they ſeem to be grievous 
and burdenſomeunto us, by the other eaſie and light. Let us then 
receive things by the good handle, and we ſhall find that there is 


0 Aut Ev 
ſomething good and to beloved, in whatſoever we accuſe and 


hate. For there is nothing in the world that is not for the good of 


man. And in that which offendeth us, we have more cauſe to com · 
plain thereof, then to hate it: for it is the firſt offence, and recei- 
veth the greateſt dammage, becauſe it loſetł therein the uſe of rea- 
ſon, the greateſt loſſe that may be. In ſuch an aceident then, let us 
turn our hate into pity, and let us endeavour to make thoſe wor- 
thy to be beloved, which we would hate, as Lycurgus did unto 
him; that had put out his eye, whom he made, as a chaſtiſement 
of that wrong, an honeſt, virtuous, and modeſt Citizen by his good 
inſtruction. 


CHAP. XXXIII. 
Againſt Euvie. 


A Gainſt this paſſion, we muſt conſider that which we eſteem 


and envie in another. We willingly envie in others riches, 
honours, favours, and the reaſon is, becauſe we know not how 
dearly they have coſt them. He that ſhall ſay, thou ſhalt have as 
much at the ſame price, we would rather refuſe his offer, then thank 
him for it. For before a man can attain unto them, he muſt flat- 
ter, endure afflictions, injuries; to be brief, loſe his liberty, ſatisfie 
and accommodate himſelf to the pleaſures and paſſions of another. 
Man hath nothing for nothing in this world. To think to attain 
to goods, honours, ſtates, offices, otherwiſe,and to pervert the law, 
or rather cuſtome of the world, is to have the money and wares 
too. Thou therefore that makeſt profeſſion of honour. and of vir- - 
tue, why doſt thou afflict thy ſelf if thou have not theſe goods, 
which are not gotten but by a ſhamefull patience ? Do thou there- 
fare rather pity others, then envie them. If it be a true good that 
is ha pned to another, we ſhould rejoyce thereat; for we ſhould 
deſire the good of another: To be pleaſed with another mans pro- 
ſperity, is to increaſe our on. 3 


CHAP. XX XIV. 
Againſt Revenge. 
Gainſt this cruell paſſion , we. muſt firſt remember that there 
{ Ais nothing ſo honourable, as to know how to pardon, Every 
man may proſecute the law to right that wrong that he hath recei- 


red.; but to give grace, to remit and forgive, belongeth to a ſo- 
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Asgaiſ Revenge. | 
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ſoveraiga Prince. If then thou wilt he a King of kings theralelves, 


and do an act that may becom a hing, pardonfreely; be gracious 
towards him that hath offended — — ihn gail: . 
Secondly, there is nothing ſo great and ſo victorious, as hardi- 
neſs and a couragious inſenſibility in the ſuffering of injuries, 
whereby they return and rebound wholly,ypon the wrongers, as 
heavie blows upon a hard and ſteeled anvill , which do no other 
but wound and benum the hand and arm of the ſtriker : To me- 
ditate revenge is to confeſſe himſelf wounded ; to complain is to 
acknowledg himſelf guilty and ipferioar. Vltio doloris confeſſio off : 
non eſt magnus animus quem incurvat injuria : ingens animus & 
derus eſt imater ſui, non vindicat injuri am, quia non ſoa : Revenge 
is 4 confeſſi of griefe : 4 high and generous mind is not ſubjett to 
injarie; magnanimity and true valour revengeth not an injury, be- 
cauſe it feeleth it not. | i 
But ſome will object, that it is irkſome and diſhonourable to en- 
dure an offence. I agree thereunto, and I am of opinion not to 
ſuffer, but vanquiſh and maſter it; but yet after a fair and honou- 
rable faſhion, by ſcorning it and him that offered it; nay, more 
then that, by doing good unto him. In both theſe {ſar was excel - 
lent. It is a glorious victory to conquer, and makethe enemy to 
ſtoop, by benefits, and of an enemy, to make him a friend, be the 
injury nevet᷑ ſo great. Yea to think that by how much the greater 
the wrong is, by ſo much the more worthy it is to be pardoned; 
and by how much more juſt the revenge is, by ſo much the more 
commendable is clemency. | 
Again, it is no reaſon that a man ſhould be Judge and a party too, 
as he that revengeth is, He muſt commit the matter to a third per- 
ſon, or at leaſt take counſell of his friends,and of the wiſer ſort,not 
giving credit unto himſelf. Jupiter might alone dart out his favou- 
rable lightnings; but when there grew a queſtion of ſending forth 
his reveoging thunderbolts, he could got do it without the counſell 
and aſſiſtance of the twelve gods. This was a{trange caſe that the 
greateſt of the gods, who of himſelf had power to do good co the 
whole world, could not hurt a particular perſon, but after a ſolemn 
deliberation. The wiſdome of Iupiter himſelf feareth to erre, when 
there is a queſtion of revenge, ind therefore he hath need of a coun- 
ſell to detain him. ' 123 4 
We muſt therefore form unto our ſelves a moderation of the 
mind ; this is the virtue of clemency, which is a ſweet mildaeſs and 
and graciouſneſs , which tempereth, retaineth, and repreſſeth all 
| L1z3 our 
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our motions. Irarmeth us wich pa th ws that we 
cannot be offended- but with our ſelves 3 that of the wrong of 
another nothing remaineth in us, bum char which we will retain, 
It wioneth unto us the love of the whole world, and farniſheth us 
with a modeſt carriage agreeable uneo al. 
CHAP.XXXV. 
Againſt Tralouffe. 


T* onely mean to avoid it, is for a man to make himſelf wor- 
thy 


of that he deſireth, for lealouſie is nothing elſe but a di- 
ſtruſt of our ſelves, and a teſtimony of our litele + The Em- 
perour Aurelius, of whom Faxſtine his wife demande What he 
would do if his enemy Caſſius ſhonld obeain the viftory againſt 
him in battell, anſwered, I ſerve not the gods ſs flenderly, as that 
they wilt ſend me ſo hard a fortune. So they that have any part 
in the affection of another, if there happen any cauſe of fear to loſe 
it, ſhould ſay, I honour not ſo little his love, that be will deprive 
me of it. The confidence we have in our own merit, is a great 
gage of the will of another. 

He that preſecuteth any thing with virtue, is caſed by having a 
companion in the purſuit; for he ſerveth for a comfort, and a 
trumpet to his merit.  Imbecility onely fearcth the encounter, be- 
cauſe it thinketh that being compared to another, the imperfection 
thereof will prefently appear. Take away emulation, you take 
away the glory and ſpurr of virtue. _ 

My connſeil to men againſt this malady , when it proceedeth 
from their wives, is, that they remember that the greateſt part, and 
moſt gallant men of the world have fallen into this misfortune, 
and have been content to bear it without ſtirring and moleſtation : 
Lucullus, Ceſar, Pompey, Cato, Ang, Antonius, and divers 
others. But thou wilt ſay , the world knoweth and ſpeaks of it: 
and of whom ſpeak they not in this ſenſe, from the great to the 
leaſt ? how many honeſt men do every day fall into the ſame re- 
proach ? and if a man ſtir therein, the women themſelves make a 
jeſt of it : the frequency of this accident, ſhould moderate the bit. 
terneſs thereof. Finally, be thou ſuch that men may complain of 
wrong, that thy virtue extinguiſh thy hard fortune, that ho- 

men may account never the leſſe of thee , hut rather cueſe the 


As. 


ovching — — 1 e 
Abt women ; there is go counſcll againſt tile evil, for 
their nature is wholly compoſed of ſaſpition, vanity, cutioſity. It 
is eme, chat they cure themſelves at the charge of their husband, 
turning their evill upon them , and healing it wich « greater. But if 
they were capable of counſell , 2 man would adviſe them not to 
care for it, not to ſeem to perceive ite which is a ſweet mediocrity 
between this fooliſh jealouſie , and that other oppoſite cuſtome 
practiſed in the Indies and other nations, where women labour to 
et friends, and women for their husbands ſeck above all things 
their honour and pleaſute (for it is a teſtimony of the virtue, va- 
lour, and reputation of a man in thoſe countries to have many 
wives.) So did Livis to Augaſtis, Stratoxce to King Deivtuime; 
= * 1 of ſtock, S, Lea, Rachel, © Abrabunt 
and Jacob. 


Of temperance, the fourth virtue. 


CHAP. xxx vl. 


rancie is taken two wayes, generally for a tmoderationand 
Tre mper in all chings. And ſo it is not a ſpeeiall virtue, but 8 
generell and commom, the Ws IR reſt ; and i is :w0 fold, 
perpetually required, eſpecially im thoſe affaires where there is eon · Gencrall. 
troverſie and conteſtation, troublet and diviſions. Fos the prefer- 
vation thereof, there is no butter way, then v0 be free from parti 
cular phuntafies and of |, and funpiy to hold himſelſ. to his 
On deroir. All hwfill intent ions and opidions are temperate; 
choſer, hatred; ave inferiour toduty, and to juſtice, and ſetve onely 
choſe tur tie not themſelves to their duoy by ſimpie renſon. 
Specially, for a brite and rule in things pleaſant, delighefulh 
which ciehle our fenfes and naturall appetiten Habera roluptatis 2 
inter libilinem er fnporom' m pofire , ongus due partes ; vere- Special. 
ei up tarpiam, honeſt as in obfer vutiume decori: : The bridle 
of pleaſure, is placed between deſiro ami diu of umuro, of which 
there is two parts : ſhamefaſtneſs in the avoiding of filthy diſhoneſt 
things : and honeſt in the obſervation of comelineſs and decency. We 
will here take ic more at large, for a rule and duty in all proſperity, 
as fortitude is the rule in all adverſity , and it ſhall be the bridle 
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of Temperance in general. 

as fortitude the ſpurr. With theſe two we ſhall tame this brutiſh, 
ſavage, untoward part of our paſſions which is in us, and we ſhall 
carry our ſelves well and wiſely in all fortunes and accidents, which 
is a high point of wiſdome. : ha 

Temperancie then hath for the _— and generall object there- 
of all proſperity, pleaſure and plauſible things, but eſpecially and 
properly pleaſure, whereof it is the razor and the rule ; the razor 
to cut off ſtrange jand vitious ſuperfluities ; the rule of that which 
isnaturall-and neceſſary : YVoluptatibus imperat , alias odit & abi- 
git, alias diſpenſat & ad ſanum modum redigit: nec unquam ad illas 
propter illat venit, {cit optimum eſſe modum cupitorum, non quant um 
velis, ſed quantum dehuas. It commandeth our pleaſures, ſome it 
hateth and chaſeth amay, others it ſetteth in order and brixgeth to 4 
ſound mediocrity: neither doth it ever come unto them for them, it 
knoweth that the beſt mean of things to be deſired , is not ſo mach as 
thou wouldeſt, but ſo much as thou ougliteſt. This is the authority 
and power of reaſon, over concupiſcence and violent affections, 
which carry our wils to delights and pleaſures. It is the bridle of 
our ſoul, and the proper inſtrument to clear thoſe boyling tempeſis 
which ariſe in us by the heat and intemperancie of our blood, that 
the ſoul may be alwayes kept one, and appliant onto reaſon, that it 
apply not it ſelf to fenfible objects hut that it rather accommo- 
date them unto it ſelf, and make them ſerve it. By this we wean 
our ſoul from the ſweet milk of the pleaſures of this world, and we 
make it capable of a more ſolid and faveraign nouriſhment. It is a 
rule that ſweetly accommodatetk all things unto nature, to neceſſi- 
ty, ſimplicity, facility, health, conſtancy; Theſe are things that go 
willingly together, and they are the meaſures and bonds of wiſ- 
domezas contrarily Arts, luſt, and ſuperfluity, variety, and multi- 
plicity, difficulty, malady, anddelicateneſs, keep company toge® 
ther following intemperancie and folly. Simplici care conflant ne- 
ceſſaria, in delicijs laboratur. Ad parata nati ſumns ; nos omnia 
nobis difficilia facilium faſtidio fecimus : There needs no grent care 
for things neceſſary, the labour is in delicacies. We are born to things 
already prepared: but we have made all things that were eaſie, diff- 
cult unto us through loathſomneſs.. | 


CHAP. 
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of proſperity, and counſel! thereupon. 


CHAP. XXXVII, 
Of proſperity. and counſell thereupon. 


'T Hat proſperity which ſweetly fals upon ns, by the common 
courſe and ordinary cuſtome of che world, or by our own 
wiſdome and diſcreet carriage , is far more firm and aſſured. and 
leſſe envied, then that which commeth from heaven, with fame and 
renown,beyond and againſt the opiniori of all, and the hope even 
of him that receiveth theſe bount ies. | 
Proſperity is very dangerous : -whatſoever there is that is vain 
and light in the ſoul of man, is raiſed and carried with the firſt fa- 
vourable wind. There is nothing that makes a man ſo much to loſe 
and forget himfelf, as great proſperity , as corn lodgeth by too 
great abundance , and boughs over. charged with fruit break aſun- 
der, and therefore it is neceſſary that a man look to himſelf, and 
take heed, as if he went in a ſlippery place, and eſpecially of inſolen- 
cy, pride, aud preſumption. Jhere be ſome that ſwim in a ſhallow 
water, and with the leaſt favour of fortune are puffed up; forget 
themſelves. become inſupportable, which is the true picture of folly. 
From thence it cometh that there is not any thing more frail, 


and that is of leſſe eontinuance then an ill adviſed proſperity, which 


commonly ehangeth great and joyfull occurrents int o heavy and 
lamentable, and fortune of a loving mother, is turned into a cruell 
ſtep- dam. 

Now the beſt couaſell that I can give to a man, to carry himſelf 
herein, is, not to eſteem too much of all ſorts of proſperity and 
good fortunes, and ia any ſort not to deſire them: If they ſhall 
happen to come, out of their good grace and favour, to receive 
them willingly and cheerfully:but as things ſtrange and no way ne- 
ceſſary, but ſach as without which a min may paſſe his life, and 
therefore there is no reaſon he ſhould make account of them, or 
think himſelf the worſe or better man for them; Non eff tnum, 
fortuna quod fecit tuum. Dui tutam vitam agere volet, iſta viſcata 
beneficia devitet nil dignum putare quod ſperes. Quid dignum hahet 
fortuna quod concupiſcas d It is not thine , Which fortune hath mad: 
thine. He that will lead a ſafe life, let him eſchew thoſe alluring 
benefits, and think nothing worthy that thou ſhowldeft hope for. 
What worthy thing hath Fortune, that thow ſnonldeſt covet ar de- 
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of Pleaſure, and adviee thereupon. 


CHAP, XXXVIIT. - 
Of Pleaſure, and advice therewpon. 


Leaſure is an apprehenſion and ſenſe of that which is agreeable 
Pe nature, it is a pleaſant motion and.tickling ; as contrarily, 
grief or ſorrow is, unwelcome and unpleaſing to the ſenſes ; never- 
cheleſſe, they that place it in the higheſt degree, and make it the ſo- 
veraign good, as the Epicures, take it not fo, but for a privation of 
evill and diſpleaſure, in a word Indolence. According to their 
opinion, the not having of any evill, is the happieſt eſtate that man 
can hope for in this life. Nimiam boni eff cui nilil eft mali: It is 
too muck good which hath no evill. This is as a mid-way or neutra- 
liry betwixt pleaſure taken in the firſt and common ſenſe , and 

tef ; it *, as ſometime the boſome of Abraham was ſaid to be. 

ewixt paradiſe, and the hell of the damned. This is a ſweet and 
peaceable ſtate and ſettling, a true, conſtant and ſtaied pleaſure, 
which reſemblech, in ſome ſort, the tyggnquillity of the ſoul accoun- 
ted by Philoſophers the chief and ſoveraign good: the other firſt 
kind of pleaſure is active and in motion. And ſo, there ſhould be 
three eſtates , the two extreme oppoſites : Grief and Pleaſure, 


which are not ſtable nor durable, and both of them ſickly: and 


that inthe middle, ſtable, firm, ſound, whereunto the Epicures 
ve the name of plęafure (as indeed it is in regard of grieſe and 
orrow) making it the chiefe and ſoveraign good. This is that 
which hach ſo much dofamed their ſchool, as S aurua hath ingenuons- 
ly acknowledged and ſaid, that their evill was in the title and 
words , not in the ſubſtance, having never had either doctrine or 
life more ſober, temperate, and enemy to wickedneſs. and vice then 
theirs. And it is not altogether vvichout reaſon, that they called this 
Indolence and peaccableſtare, Pleaſure : for that trickling delight 
which ſRemeth-ro. mount us above indolence, aimethat nothing eiſt 
but indolence, or want of grief, as its propen But; as for example, 
that appetite that raui us with deſire of wemen. ſeeketh no- 


ehing elſe but to fly that pain, that an aadent and: furious deſite to 
— — wich it, to quit our ſelves-of this favar, aud 


to purchaſe our reſt. 


2 
Azain(t it 


Pleaſuro'diverſly: kath been ſpoken of, and more. briefly. and 
ſpariogly-vhen was fic: ſbme have danied it., others deteſtechit aaa 
monſter, ard tremble at the very word, taking it alwayes in 

| the 
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the worſer part. They that do wholly contemn it, ſay; Firſt, it is 
ſhort, a fire of ſtraw, eſpecially if it be lively and active. Secondly, 
frail and tender, eaſily and with nothing ed and ended, an 
ounce of forrow marrs a whole Sea of — 3 It is called 2 
choked piece of artillery. Third, baſe, ſhamefull, exerciſing it ſelf - 
by vile inſtruments, in hidden corners, at leaſt for the moit part, 
for there lizewiſe are magnificent and pompous pleaſures. Fourth- 
ly; quickly ſubject᷑ to ſatiety. A man knows not how to continue 
long in his pleaſures, he is impatient aswell in his delights, as his 
griefes, and it is not long ere repentance follow, which many times 
yields pernicious effects, the overthrow of men, families, common- 
weales, Fiftly, and above all, they alledg againſt it, that 
when it is in his greateſt ſtrength, it maſtereth in ſuch a manner, 
that reaſon can have no entertainment. | 

Os the other ſide, it is ſaid to be naturall, created and eſtabli · 
ſhed of in the world, for the preſervation and continuance there- For it, See l.. 
of, as well by retail of the individual! parts, as in groſſe of the cap, s. 

tallkinds, Nature the mother of pleaſure , in thoſe” actions 

t are for our need and neceſſity, hath likewiſe mingled pleaſure, - 

Now to live well, is to conſent unto nature. God, faith Aeſrs, 
hath created pleaſure, Plantaverat Dominus par adiſum voluptatis: 
The Lord planteth the paradiſe of pleaſwe , hath placed and eſta- 
bliſhed man in a pleaſant eſtate, place and condition of liſe: and in 
the end, what is the laſt and higheſt felicity, but certain and per- 
petuall pleaſure ? Iocbriabamur ab nhertate domies te, & torrente 
voluptatit tne potabrs eos, Sui contenta finibus, res eff divina ve» 
Inptas: They ſhall be made drunken with the plenty of thy howſt , and 
thou ſhall makg them drink in the ffreams of thy pleaſnre. Divine 
Pleaſure is a thing that is Content With her bownds. And to ſay the 
truth, the moſt regular Philoſophers , and the greateſt profeſſours - 
of virtue, Zexo, Cato, Scipio, Epaminondas, Plato, Soerates him- 
felf, have been in effect amorous, and drinkers, dancers, ſporters, 
and have handled, ſpoken, written of love ane other pleaſures: 

And therefore this matter is not decided in a word, but we muſt 4 
diſtinguiſh, for pleaſures are divers. There ate naturall, and not 7 Aiſtinbn 
naturall : This diſtinction as more important, we will preſcntly of pleaſures, 
better conſider of. There are ſome that are glorious, arrogant and 
difficult; others that are obſcure, mild, eafie and ready. Though to 


ſay the truth, Pleaſure is a quality not ambitious; it is 
accounted rich enough of it ſeif, on adldes of any iuing 
to 
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to the reputation thereof, and it is loyed beſt, in obſcurity. - They 
likewiſe that are {6 caſie and ready, are cold and frozen, if there 
be no difficulty in them: hich is as an inducement, a bait, a ſpur | 
unto them. The ceremony, ſhame and difficulty that there is in the 
attainment of the laſt exploits of love, are the ſpurs and matches 
that give fire unto it, and increaſe the price thereof. There are ſpi- 
rituall pleaſure and corporall , not (to ſay the truth) becauſe, they 
are ſeparated: for they all belong to the entire man. and the whole 
compoſed ſubject: and the one part of our ſelyes hath not any ſo 
proper, but that the other hath a feeling thereof, ſo long as the ma- 
riage and amorous band of the ſoul and body continueth in this 
world, But yet there are ſome wherein the ſoul hath a better part 
then the body, and therefore they better agree with men, then 
beaſts, and are more durable, as thoſe that enter into us by the ſenſe 
of ſeeing and hearing, which are the two gates of the ſoul, for ba- 
ving onely their paſſage by them, the ſoul receiveth them, conco- 
cteth and digeſteth them, feedeth and delighteth it (elf a long time; 
the body feeleth little. Others there are wherein the body hath 
the greater part, as thoſe which belong to the taſte and touch, more 
groſſe and materiall, wherein the beaſts bear us company, ſuch plea- 
ſures are handled, tried, uſed and ended in the body ic ſelf, the ſoil 
hath onely the aſſiſtance and company and they are but ſhort like a 

fire of ſtraw, ſoon in, ſoon out. | | 

The chief thing to be confidered herein , is to know how we 
Adviſements. ſhould carry and govern our ſelves in our pleaſures, which wiſdome 
bereupom., Will teach us, and it is the office of the virtue of temperauce. We 
muſt firſt make a great and notable difference between the. natu- 
rall, and not naturall. By the not naturall, we do not onely under- 
ſtand thoſe that are againſt nature, and the true uſe approved by 
the laws; but alſo che naturall themſelves, if they degenerate into 
too great an exceſſe and ſuperfluity , which is no part of nature, 
which contenteth it ſelf with the ſupply of nece:Tiry ; whereunto a 
man may likewiſe add decencie and common honeſty. It is naturall 
which are na- pleaſure to be covered with a houſe and garments againſt the ri 
tural. gour of the Elements, and the injuries of wicked men; but that 
they ſhould be of gold and ſilver, of iaſper or Porphery, it is not 
natural]: Or if they come unto a man by other means then natu- 
rall, as if they be ſought and procured by Art, by medicines, or 
other unnaturall means: Or if they be firſt forged in the mind, 
ſtirred by paſſion, and afterwards from thence come unto the bo- 


dy, 
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dy, whichisa prepoſterous order: for the order of nature is, that 
pleaſures enter into the body, and be deſired by it, and ſo from 


thence aſcend unto the mind. And even as that laughter that is 

procured by tickling the arme holes, is neither naturall nor plea- 

. fing, but rather a kind of convulſion; ſo that pleaſure that is either 
ſoughe or kindled by the ſoul, is not naturall. 

Now the firſt rule of wiſdome concerning pleaſure is this, to 
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chaſe away, and altogether to condemn the unnaturall, as vitious. The firft and | 
baftardly (for as they that come to a banquet unbidden, are to be re- S allrule. 


fuſed; ſo choſe pleaſures that without the invitation of nature pre- 
fent themſelves, are to be rejected) to admit and receive the natu- 
rall ; but yet with rule and moderation: and this is the office of 
temperance in generall to drive away the unnaturall, to rule the 
naturall. a | 


The rule of naturall pleaſures conſiſteth in three points: Firlt, Rais fo the 
that it be without the offence, ſcandall, dammage and prejudice of narurall. 


another. 

Secondly, that it be without the prejudice of himſelf, his ho- 
nour, his health, his leaſure, his duty, his functions. 

Thirdly, that it be with moderation, that he take them no more 
to the heart. then againſt the heart; neither cover them, nor fly 
from them, but take and receive them, as men do honey with the 
tip of the finger, not with a full hand , not to engage himſelf in 
them too far, nor to make them his principall buſineſs, and onely 


work; much leſſe to enthrall himſelf unto them, and of recreations 


make them neceſſities, for that is the greateſt miſery of all others, 
Pleaſure ſhould be but as an acceſſary, a recreation for the time, that 
he may the better return to his labour; as leep which ſtrengthneth 
the body, and giveth us breath to return the more cheerfully to 


our work. To be ſhort, à man muſt uſe them, not enjoy them. 


But above all, he muſt take heed of their treaſon : for ſome there 
are that whileſt we give our ſelves unto them; and love them over 
dearly, return evill for good, and more diſpleaſure then delight: 
but this is treacherouſly, for they go before to beſot and deceive us, 
and hiding from us their tail, they tickle us and embrace us to 
ſtrangle us. The pleaſure of drinking goes before the pain of the 


head: ſach are the delights and pleaſures of indiſcreet and firy youth 


wherewich they are made drunken. We plunge our ſelves into 


them, but in our old age they forſake us as it were drowned & over- 


whelmed, as the Sea in his reflux over - runneth the ſandybanks-: 


That. 
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of eating aud drinking, Abſtinence and Sobriety 
That (ſweetneſs which we have ſwallowed ſo . 


bitterneſs and repentance, and filleth our ſonls with a vegomous 


mant of go- 
wvernment in 
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humour that infecteth and corrupteth it. | 

Now, as moderation and rulc tn pleaſures is an excellent and pro- 
fitable thing according unto God, nature, reaſon:ſo exceſſe and im- 
moderate unrulineſs is of all others rhe moſt pernicious , both to 
the publick and private good. Pleaſure ill valued , ſoftneth and 
weakneth the vigour both of ſoul and body; Debilitatem induxe- 
re delitiæ, blaudiſ ima dowina : Delicacies have brought in debility, 
45 a moſt alluring miſtris : it beſotteth and effeminateth the beſt 
comages:that are,witoels Hannibal: and therefore the Lacede mo- 
nians that made profeſſion of contemning all pleaſures were called 
men , and the Athenians ſoft and delicate women. Xerxes to pu- 
niſh the revolt of the Babylonians, and to aflure himſelf of them in 
time to come, took from them their armęs, forbidding all painfull 
and difficult excrciſe, and permitted all pleaſures and delicacies 
whatſoever. Secondly , it banifheth and driveth away the princi- 
pall virtues, which cannot continue under ſo idle and effeminate an 
Empire: Meximas virtutes jacere oportet valuptate dominante : 
The chiefeft virtues muſt be laid aſide , when pleaſure beareth all the 
ſway. Thirdly, it degenerateth very ſuddenly into the contrary 
thereof, which is grief, ſorrow, repentance : for as the rivers of 
ſweet water run their courſe to die in the ſalt ſea , ſo the honey of 
pleaſures endeth in the gall of griefe. In precipiti eff , ad dolorens 


Dergit, in contrarinm abit , niſi madum toncat. Extrema gaudy 
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Inftus oceupat. It is ſub jett to ſudden downfall, it inclineth towards 

grief, is converted iuto the coutrary, unleſſe there be kept 4 mean- 
Sorrow occupieth extremities of joy, Finally, it is the ſeminarie of 
all evils, of all raine. QNlalorum eſca voluptas : Pleaſure is the bait 

of evil. From it come thoſe cloſe and ſecret intelligences, then trea- 

ſons, and in the end everſions and ruines of Commen-weales.Now 

we will ſpeak of pleaſures in particular. | 


CHAP. XXXIX. 
Of eating aud arinking, Abſtinence and 


Sobriet y. 


Ictuals are for nourifhment, to ſuſtain and repair the infirmity 

of the body; the moderate, natural, and pleaſant uſe thereof 
entertaineth it, maketh it a fit and apt inſtrument for the ſoul; as 
contrarily 


of eating and drinking, abſtinence and Sobriety. 515 
contrarily an unnaturall exceſſe weakneth it, bringeth great and 
loathſome diſeaſes, which are the naturall puniſhments of intem- 
perancy. Simplex ex ſimplici cauſa valetuds; multos morbos ſup- 
plicia luxuriæ, multa fercula fecerunt: A (mple health proceeds 
from a lingle cauſe; many diſhes have cauſed many diſeaſes, the pu- 
w/bments of excefſe.» Aman complaineth of his brain for ſending 
down ſo many rheums, the foundation of all dangerous maladies; 
but the brain may well anſwer him, Define fwndere, & ego deſiu am 
fimere : Ceaſe to pour in, and I will ceaſe to pour out. Be thou ſo- 
ber in pouring down, and I will be ſparing in dropping down. But 
to what the exceſſe and proviſion,the multitude, diverſity, and ex- 
quiſite preparation of viands is come in requeſt; and it is our cu- - 

{tome even in the greateſt and moſt ſumptuous ſuperfluities, to 
craye pardon for not providing enough. 

How prejudicate both to the mind and to the body a full diet, 
with diverſity, curioſity, exquifice and artificiall preparation is, eve- 

ry man may find in himſelf, Gluttony and drunkenneſs are idle 

and undecent vices ; they bewray themſelves ſufficiently by the 
eſtures and countenances of thoſe that are therewith tainted ; 

- whereof the beſt and more honeſt is, to be dull and drowſie, unpro- 
fitable and unfic for any good: for there was never man that lo- 
ved his belly too well, that did ever perform any great work. More. 
over, it is the vice of brutiſh men, and of no worth, eſpecially 
drunkenneſs, which leadeth a man to all unworthy actions; wic- 
neſs Alexander, otherwiſe a great Prince , being overcome with 
this vice killed his deareſt friend Clitus, and being come to himſelf, 
would have kild himſelf for killing Clitus, To conclude, it wholly 
robbeth a man of his ſenſe, and perverteth his underſtanding. Vi- 
vum clavo caret, dementat ſapientes, facehpurraſcere ſenes : Wine 
wanteth government, it maleth wiſe men ools , and old men become 
children again. . 

Sobriety though it be none of the greateſt and more difficult vir- 
tues, and which is not painfall co any but fools and mad-men, yet c,,,.,;.,,. 
it is a way and a kind. of progreſſ: to other virtues: It extingui - d. 
ſheth vice in the cradle, and ſtifleth it in the ſeed : It is the mother 
of health, and an aſſured medicine againſt all maladies, and that 
that lengthaeth a mans life, Socrates, by ſobriety had always a 
ſtrong body and lived ever in healch ; Maſfiniſſa the ſoberelt King 
of all. the reſt, got children at 86. years of age, and at 92. vangui- 


 thail the Carthaginians ; whereas Alex auder by his e 
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riot and exceſſe in apparel, Ce. 

died in the flow of his age, though he were better born and of a 
ſounder conſtitution then them all. Many ſubje& to gouts and 
other diſeaſes by phyſick incurable, have recoveted their health by 
diet. Neither is it ſerviceable to the body onely, but to the mind 
too, which thereby is kept pure, capable of wiſdome and good 
counſell. Salubrium con ſiliorum parens ſobrietas: Sobriety # the 
mother of Wholeſome counſels, All the greateſt perſonages of the 
world have been ſober, not onely the profeſſors of ſingular virtue 
and auſterity of life, but all thoſe that have excelled in any thing, 
Cyrur, Ceſer, Julian the Emperour, Mahamet : Epicurut, the 
great Doctor of pleaſure, herein excelled all men. The frugality of 
the Roman Curij and Fabritij is more extolled then their great 
victories: The Lacedemonians as valiant as they were, made ex- 
preſſe profeſſion of frugality and ſobriety. © * 

But a man muſt in time and from his youth embrace this part of 
temperancy, and not ſtay till the infirmities of old age come upon 
him, leſt that he be utterly eaſt down with variety of diſeaſes; as 


the Athenians, who were reproached for that they never deman- 


ded peace, but in their mourning garments, after they had loſt their 
kindred and friends in warr, and were able to defend themſelves. 
no longer. This. is to aske counſell when it is too late; Sera in fun- 
do parſi monia; It is tos late to ſpare when all i; ſpent. It is to play 
the good husband when there is nothing left but bare walls, to 
make his market when the fair is ended. 

It is a good thing for a man not to accuſtome himſelf to a deli- 
cate diet, feſt when he ſhall happen to be deprived thereof, his 


body grow out of order, and his ſpirit languiſh and faint; and con- 


trarily to uſe himſelf to a groſſer kind of ſuſtenance, both becauſe 


they make a man morKong and healthfull, and becauſe they are 
more eaſily gotten, | 


CHAP. XL 


Of riot and exceſſe in apparell, aud ornaments, 
and of frugality. 


Ir hath been ſaid before that garments a re not naturall, nor ne- 
ceſſary to man; but artificial, invented and uſed onely by him in 
the world. Now inaſmuch as they are artificiall, (for it is the man- 
ner of things artificiall to vary and multiply, without end and mea- 
lure, ſimplicity being a friend unto nature) they are extended and 
mult iplied 
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518 Carnalliyleaſare; Obeſnuys Onions. 

glutton nöt to be des, & Boro Chiaſtiewewn danchntibeney, whith tor: 

racke ic a virtu hach tvyo things in it z Fdelibertre- purpoſe 5 
tuguſt. to keep it, and that it be for Gd tauſe. Nun Fa | 

predicamns, quod out virgines, ſed quod Dec uitats; Wepr 

this in Virginity for that they'be Virgins, but zuuu they be bf 

ted uo God : : with che Veſtals; and The five fboliſh\ irgins ſhur 

ont of doofes ; and therefore ir" is 2cotmmbm error, 'and/a vaniry; 

to eall continent worden, honeſt womerr und honourable, 1s if fr 

werea virtue, and there were an honour due unte him that doth no 

eyill, doth nothing againſt his duty. Why'ftionld-not continent: 

men is like fort havethe tiele of honeſty and honour ? There is no 

reaſon for it, hetauſe thereis more difficuky, they are more hot more 

hardy , they have more occaſſons, better meats · So unſikely is it 

Lib.x. Cay. bo. that honour ſkouſd be due unto him that doth vo cvill, that it is not 
dle usto him chat doth good, but onely, as hatt been laid, to him 
that id profitable to the weale publike7 and where there is labeur. 
difficulty, danger. And how” inan continent petſons ate there 
ſtuft wvich other vices, ot᷑ at leaſt that ate not touched with vain- 


A and preſumption, whereby tickiog themſe ves Nn 4 gοο 


wofthumſelyes,chey ure rõsdy 3 
And by eaperiencetoe ſee i mm women We yy ty 
auto their Hlusbands, for difiddping - che devil from that Mice | 
Where chey e eee polnt of honour? as in ĩtꝭ pro- 
per throne; they make it to ud. more high, and to appear itt the 
hrad;co in Ae. "Towerelſewhere” If 
novemtlicleſſe:thif) artena g h r, ſerve ro make them 
more careſal 6f their duty: i cate not much if I allow of its Vani- 
ty it ſelf ſerves for ſome uſe, and ſimple incontinency and ſole in it 
ſelf i - none of 5 oo Yaulcs no more then mow — are 
purely corporall , a 1 ture ommitteth in er actions ei- 
ther by exceſs or ON vs = — "That which diſcrediteth 
it, and makes it more dangerous, is, chat it is almoſt peyer alone, 
but is commonly accompanied. and followed with other greater 
faults, infected with the wicked and baſe circumſtances of prohi- 
bited perſons, times, places, practiſed by wicked means, lies, impo- 
ſtares, ſubarnation, ticaſons, beſides the loſſe of time, diſtractions, 
of thoſe functions from whence it 'proceedcth by great and gre 
vous ſcandals. | 
And becauſe this is a violent paſſion; and likewiſe deceirfull, we ' 
ebe ſelves agaialt ir, and be wary in deſcrying _ _ 
* reo, 
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jugall is, that which 4mporteth more then all the 
requiſite and neceflary, both for the publike 
and therefore ſhogld be by all in greateſt ac- 


Arg ie ſt kept; and xetgined within the chaſte breaſt of that 
party, whom, the, deſtinies have, given for our companion, He 


that doth. mT «:doth.not'ondy violate his on body, ma- 
king it a veſſell of ordure b all laws ;.the.law of God.,whichcom- 
mandethchaſticyz of Natute 2 7. forbiddeth that to be com- 


meg Dn is proper to one, and impoſeth upon a man faith and 
Y 4” Countrics , which have brought in marriages ; of 


fam Cs ce, en unjuſtly che labour of — to a ſtranger; 
and laſtly, Juſtice it ſelf. bringing in uncertainties, jealouſies, and 
brawls amongſt kipdred, depriving children of che love of their 
parents, and parents of the picty and duty of their children. 


CH AP. XLII. 
N Gim Ambition. 


A Mbition, the deſire of glory and honour ( ab active 
already. ſpoken) is not a and in all reſpects to be 
condemned. Firſt, it is very table to the weal-pablike;as the 
world goeth, for it is from whence the greateſt of our honourable 
an doth riſe, that hartneth men to dangerom attempts, 35 
Ma 2 we 
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5 <a a man ſhobld be Virtus U 
tut were the ſaläry and fecompente Sefer Wee 
opinion. Much where the Nats cee bs be e 
fetch het commendations and priſe from the —5 — ry 
this ceine were but cbunterſcit, and this Phy vdo buſt for virtue ; 
She is 00 noble to bog ſucki Edin peter. A torn muſt Reette kid foot, 
and in ſuch ſort compoſe hir hcticas, what the if of hben 
dazell not his reaſon, and ſirengehed Nis mind wich brave reſolati- 
ons, which ſerve him as darteri againſt the ales of amdition. - 

He muſt therefore perſwade himſelf, that virtue ſecketh not a 
more .amploand more rich Theater to ſhew it ſelt᷑ tuen her dn 
conſoience : 3 is; the letter ſhadow doth it make : 
The greater the virtue is, ch e oxy doth it ſeck. Glory is truly 

ompared to a ſhadow Ibch weth thoſe that fly it, and flieth 
thoſe tha that follow it. Apgiin; emal nevet forget that man com- 


meth. intꝭ this world 2 he chuſeth wot the 

part that he is to play, but only hic ſelf ho to play chat 
well that is given unto him : or as a banquet, wherein a man 
upon that that is before him not reaching £6 th fat ſide of 
the table or ſnsiching che diſhes from the maſter of the feaſt. Ha 


Man 


gar: 


Of Tempirawiit in ſpeck; unde, leagues; 

man'icomnit +eliargeunts os: Aurich we are: capdble of, Er 
cepr of it | ly, and exerciſe ieflncerely ; makiv j — 
God bath plsted u there te ſtand ſentineſi, to therm that others 
may reſt in ſafet undet our care. Let us ſeck no other tethmpener 
of our travell, then our ovyn conſciente to witatſi out well doing. 
and defire that ehe witneſs be rather of credit in the Court of our 
fellow eitizens; then in the front of out publike actions Tobe 
ſhort”; ſet ur hold it for a maxime that the fruit of out honourable. 
actions, is to have ated — — rr —— _ 

a recompence worthy it To refuſe: and contemn — 

not ſo great a miracle, ĩt is an attempt of no difficulty. He that 
loves himſelf, and jadgeth ſoundly, is content with ag indifferent 
fortune; Magiſtracies very active and paſſiyeare painfull, and are 
not defired but by feeble and ſick ſpirits. Otanes one of the ſeven 
that had title to the ſoveraignty of Perſia, gave over unto his com- 
panions his right, upon condition that he and his, might live in that 
Empire free from all ſubjection and Magiſtrecie, ence pt that which 
the ancient laws did impoſe; being ĩimpatient to command, and co 
Popolome, . : Diovleſpan renounced the Empire, e 
Popedome. 


eu AP. XLIII. 
of 7 em per ance in ſpeech, and of Elaquence. 


Tisis a great point of wiſdome : he chat 'ruleth his tongue wel, 

in a word, is wiſe, Qui in verbo non offendit, hie perfeftus oft : 

The reaſon hereof is, becauſefthe tongue is all the 'world, init is 
both good and evill, life and death, as hath been ſaid before. Let 
ns now ſce'whar advice i tobJgiver to rule ir well. 

The firſt rule ĩs, that ſpeech ſober and ſeldome: To know 
how to be ſilent, is a great advantage to ſpeake well ; and he that Wies offer ch 
knows not well how to do the one, knows not the other. 

To ſpeake well and much is not the work of one man; and the 
beſt men are they that ſpeake leaſt, ſaith a wiſe man. 

They that abound in words, are barren in good ſpeech and good 
actions z like thoſe trees that are full of leaves and yield little fruit, 
much chaffe and little com. 

The Lacedemonians, great profeſſors of virtue and valour , did 
likewiſe profefs filence , and were enemies to much ſpeech : And 


therefore hath it erer been "7 to be ſparing in DEI 
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f aud of Nanu 
kerp wbridſoar! the montr : Poor Dowing' cuffadiiens u: O' 
Lord, ſov'« mn Ard in chie-lav'of tb/wrthar veſs 
ſell iat had} nor covering faſlened toit, was uncicant Byſperch 
aum knowand diſtetnech : The: wiſe man hath his tongue in 
his heart che foobhis hen im his tongue. | 
"'Phieſecoa@ ,- thav it hee + The uſe of ſpeech ĩsto aſſiſb the 
truth and tecuarry pears and con- 


ditected by · tho onti⸗ ofifpeectr.. Ho that falſiſietiꝝ it,berray- - 
etk publich ſociety '; ard if this moan fail us and deceive us, thert ĩs 


— — ir no living in the world. Bur of living we have 
already js ot | 
Therhivd, that it be naturall, modeſt and chaſte: notarcompa- 
nied witty vellemency and contention, whereby it may for to 
proceed from paſſion ; not artificiall nor aſſeched; not wicked, im- 
. boſtrider end profivake; velwenbunges- " 
e fourth, that it be ſetidus and not vai 
fitable. A man muſt not be too — in relating what: 
hapned in the market place or theater, or repeating of ſonnets and 
merriments , it bewraics too great and unprofitable leaſure, oio abu- 
rentis , & abundantie :; Of ene abomuding with. caſtzand abuſing it. 
Neither is it good to enter into any large diſcourſe of his own acti- 
ans and fortunes, for others take not ſo much pleaſure-to hear them 

20 to teſate them. TRE 

. Bue above all, it muſt never be offenſive, for ſpeech is the inſten- 
meat and fort- runner of Charith,&itherefore to.uſc'/it againſt it is; 
to abuſe it, contruty to tho purpoſe oF nature. All kind ob foul ſpeech 
detraction, mockery; ivun worthy a man of wiſdome and honour. 

The ſirt, to — — not crabbed, harſh, and en- 
vious; and thereſdre in common ſpeech acute and ſubtile queſtions 
mult. be avoided, which reſemble crafifhes:, where there is more 

icking work then meat to eat, and their end is nothing elſe but 
andi contentions. 

Laſtiy, that it beconſtant ſtrong; and generous, not looſe, eſſe- 
minate, languiſhing, whereby we avoid the manner of ſpeech of 
meet ed — 

otliiepoi Temperancie belongeth ſccreey of we 
have-ſpqken in the Chapter of faith or fidelity) not only that which 
; x 18. 
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-Qratour) Ki falle with (chommotion:thac 
of t che nffoctions: farꝰan Orai dun milſt firſt 
put en theſe gaſſions ich he aul ſtir unuunthent. ks Braſidas 
drew from hia oummonnibthe dart harm ih inciſſe w his enemy: 
So paſſion beingeunctivodiin ouaq heat d ieumboatinently formed 
into our ſpeech, an —— —ABᷣ — into ano» 
ther, and there givethhe EH which we our ſelves have, 
by a ſubtill and lively centagion. dent inaire that a ſweet and a 
mild nature is not ſo fic forclequente;bberauſc it cannot conceive 
{trong and couragious paſſions; ſunllasĩt ought, to give life unto 
the Oration ; in ſuch ſort, thatumhenthe ſhould diſplay the maſter 
fail of eloquence in a great and vehemenr action, he cometh far 
ſhort thereof; as Cicero knew well how to reproach Callidius, 
who accuſed Gallus with a cold and oyer-mild voice and action, 
Tu niſi fingeres , fic ageres ? Thou thy ſelf, Wouldeſf do ſo, if thou 
erfeit -? But being likewiſe.vigorous, and furni 

as hath been ſaid, it hath not leſſe force and violence then the com- 
mands of tyrants environed. with, their guards and halberds; It 
doth not onely lead the hearer. but intangle him, it reigneth over 
the people, and cſtabliſheth a violent Empire over our ſouls. 

A man may ſay againſt Eloquence, that truth is ſufficiently 11 
maintained and defended by it ſelf, and that there is nothing more ©!jefions ar- 
eloquent then it ſelf: which I confeſſe is true, where the mind of. 
men is pure, and free from paſſions : but the greateſt part of the 
world, either by nature, or art, and ill inſtruction, is preoccupated, 
and ill diſpoſed unto virtue and verity, whereby it is neceſſary that 

Am men 


Of Temperance in ſpeech, and of Blaquently- 


he temper. it with-water - : So by the fiery motions of Eloquence, 
they maſt be made ſupple and maniable, apt to take the temper of 
verity. This is that whereunto Eloquence eſpecially tendeth ; and 
the true fruit thereof is to arme virtue againſt vice. truth againſt 


lxin and calumnies. Tho Orator, ſaith Theophreftus, is the true 


ian of the ſoul, to whom it belongeth to cure the biting of 
Serpents by the Muſick of the Pipe; that is the calumnies of wick- 
ed men by the harmony of reaſon. Now ſince no man can hinder, 
but that ſome there are that ſeazo upon eloquence, to the end they 
may execute their pernicious ts, how can 2 man do leſſe 
then defend himſelf with the armes; for if we preſent our 
ſelves naked to the combat, do we not betray virtue and verity ? 
But many have abuſed cloquence to wicked purpoſes, and the ruine 
of their countrey 2 It ĩs true, but that is no reaſon why eloquence . 
ſhould be diſpiſed, for that is common to it, wich all the 
excellent things of the world, to be uſed or abu-. 
ſed, well or ill applyed, according to the 
good and bad diſpoſition of theſe that 
poſſeſſe them: Moſt men abuſe 
underſtanding, but yet we 
muſt not therefore con- 
clude that under 
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